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FOREWORD 


By Da. K, M. Muns 


The Age of Imperial Kanauj, with which this Volume deals, 
deserves a more important place in Indian History than it has been 
given so far. I should, therefore, be forgiven if I gave in my own 
way a picture as I see it.* 


The Age begins with the repulse of the Arab invasions on the 
mainland of India in the beginning of the eighth century and ends 
with the fateful year A.D. 997 when Afghanistan passed into the 
hands of the Turks. 


With this Age, ancient India came to an end. At the turn of 
fis last century, Sabuktigin and Mahmüd came to power in Ghazni. 
Their lust, which found expression in the following decades, was to 
shake the very foundations of life in India, releasing new forces. 
They gave birth to medieval India. Till the rise of the Hindu power 
in Maharashtra in the eighteenth century, India was to pass through 
a peroid of collective resistance. 


This Age of Imperial Kanauj, on the other hand, was an era 
of great strength and achievement for India. The Arabs who were 
on a march in three continents were repulsed. Throughout they 
were held on the frontiers. The Tibetan power was eliminated 
from Nepal. The South emerged effectively in the political life of 
the country, as it had emerged in the earlier age in its religious and 
cultural life. 


This Age saw the rise and fall of three great Empires in the 
country: of the Rashtrakitas, founded by Dantidurga (c. A.D. 733- 
157) and his successor, Krishna I (c. A.D. 757-773), which domi- 
nated the South till its collapse in the year A.D. 974; of the Palas 
in the East, which saw its zenith under Dharmapala (c. A.D. 770- 
810), though it revived a little at the end of the tenth century; of 
the Pratīhāras of the West and North, founded by Nāgabhata I, 
which saw its zenith during the reigns of Mihira Bhoja (c. A.D. 
836-885) and Mahendrapala (c. A.D. 885-908), went under on account 
of the catastfophic blows dealt by the Rāshtrakūta raids, but retain- 
ed a shadowy imperial dignity to the end. : 


* I have incorporated without quotation marks several paragraphs from 
my study of the period in The Glory that was Gūrjgradeša (2nd Ed. Revised and 
in part re-written). 
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II 


It was the Age of Kanauj or Kanyakubja, the imperial city of 
Isanavarman, which dominated Madhyadeša, the heartland of India. 
It was the coveted prize of the three imperial powers racing for all- 
India supremacy. Ultimately it passed into the hands of the Prati- 
hàra Gurjareévaras about A.D. 815; remained the metropolis of 
power till A.D. 959, and continued to be the most influential centre 
of culture till A.D. 1018 when it was destroyed by Mahmüd of 
Ghazni. 


By inheritance Kanauj was the home of Indo-Aryan traditions. 
In the post-Vedic ages the region from Hardwar to Unnao, near 
Lucknow, was known as Āryāvarta. Later with the spread of Indo- 
Aryan culture, first, north India, and then the whole country, came 
to be called by that name. The original Āryāvarta, then come to 
be known as Brahmāvarta, with accretions, was called Madhyadesa 
during this age. » 

When Hastinapura met with disaster due to floods, as the recent 
excavations at Hastinapura corroborative of the Puranic testimony 
show, Nichakshu, the descendant of Janamejaya Parikshita led the 
Kurus to Kaušāmbī. In the early sixth century when the Maga- 
dhan Age opened, it was the capital of a powerful Aryan kingdom; 
Vatsaraja, who could lure elephants by his music, was then its ruler. 
It remained such capital till the end of the sixth century of the Christ- 
ian Era. "Then North India was overrun by the Hünas. Kaušāmbī 
was destroyed. But with Īšānavarman, the liberator who drove out 
the Hünas, Kanauj came into prominence, as the centre of power in 
Madhyadeša, no longer a principality of the Gupta Empire. 


In the seventh century the kings of Bengal and Malava destroy- 
ed the power of Kanauj, then in the hands of the descendants of 
Īsānavarman. On the ruins of the Maukhari kingdom, $ri Harsha 
built his short-lived empire of MadhyadeSa. During his forty-two 
years' rule (A.D. 606-647), Kanauj grew into the foremost city of 
India. $ri Harsha, however, could not create a hierarchy pledged 
io support his imperial structure. He left no able successor. His 
empire was dissolved soon after he died. — ' 


For more than half a century thereafter, the history of Kanauj 
is wrapt in obscurity. At the end of it, Yašovarman, a great con- 
queror and the patron of Bhavabhüti and Vākpati, is found ruling 
Kanauj. Both Yašovarman and Lalitāditya of Kashmir joined hands 
against the inroads of the Arabs and Tibetans. But the allies soon 
fell out and Lalitaditya destroyed the power of Yagovarman. 


The Classical Age of India closed with the reign of Yasovarman. 
This Age then opened with one Indrayudha on the throne of Kanauj, 
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which had retained its metropolitan and symbolic importance as 
the capital of India. And the stage was set for the triangular struggle 
for it between the Rāshtrakūtas of the South, the Pratīhāras of 
Gurjaradeša and the Palas of Bengal. 


HI 


The first great conqueror to emerge on the scene, with the Age, 
was the Rāshtrakūta Dantidurga. The son of Indra I by a Chā- 
lukyan princess of Gujarāt, he began his Napoleonic career in 
c. A.D. 733, became the master of the whole of Maharashtra by 753, 
and destroyed the Chalukyan Empire to assume an imperial status. He 
was succeeded by his uncle Krishna I, the builder of the Kailasa 
temple of Ellora. In a reign of fifteen years, he added to the empire 
what are the modern states of Hyderābād and Mysore. 


About the same time, Gopāla, elected to the position of a 
*chieftain, consolidated Bengal. His son Dharmapala (c. A.D. 770-810) 
led his conguering army through the whole valley of Gangā; re- 
duced the ruler of Kanauj to a puppet; held courts at Kanauj and 
Pātaliputra. For long he commanded the allegiance of most of the ` 
kings of the north. 


There was ferment also in the west. In A.D. 712 the Arabs 
conquered Sindh. About A.D. 725 Junaid, its governor, under the 
orders of Caliph Hasham of Baghdād, sent an army for the con- 
quest of India. It overran Saurashtra, Bhillamala, the capital of 
Gurjara (the Abu Region), and reached Ujjayinī. 


Then arose an unknown hero, Nāgabhata by name; possibly he à 
belonged to a branch of the royal Pratīhāra family of Bhillamāla, 
the capital of Gurjaradesa. He rallied to his banner the warriors 
of the allied clans of Pratīhāras, Chāhamānas and also, perhaps, 
Guhilaputras, Chalukyas and Paramāras, all of whom had their 
home in the region of Mount Abu. Nāgabhata fought the invading 
army, flung it back, destroyed it. 


This victory welded the clans of Gurjaradeša into a hierarchy. 


It gave them self-assurance and the will to conquer. With a leader — 


and a destiny, they laid the foundations of a new power that was 
destined to play an important part in history. - y 

During Ņāgabhata's time Dantidurga with his conquering army 
swept over the north, captured Ujjayini, where the Pratīhāra, 
his fortunes temporarily eclipsed, played the host to the congueror. 


Vatsarāja, the son of a nephew of Nagabhata I, styled "the pre- 
eminent among valiant Kshatriyas", waxed strong and entrenched 
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THE AGE OF IMPERIAL KANAUJ 
himself in a strong position in north India. The allied clans were 
now a well-knit hierarchy. He, however, suffered a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of Rāshtrakūta Dhruva and had to take refuge 
in some unaccessible region. 


Under the Pratīhāras, Kanauj reached the zenith of power, 
learning and culture, between A.D. 815 and 940. Its rulers were 
called Gurjarešvaras; in a late inscription, Gurjara-Pratiharas. One 
of them, as we know, was styled Maharajadhiraja of Aryavarta. 
One of the last emperors of the line, when the empire was no more 
than a symbol, was referred to as the Raghukula-bhū-chakravartī, 
Universal Overlord of Raghu's race; for these Pratīhāras claimed 
their descent from Lakshmaņa, the brother of $ri Rāmachandra of 
the Ikshvāku race. They were also called kings of Jurz or Gurjara 
by the Arab travellers, and their empire was called Gurjara. 


Undaunted by reverses, the next ruler, Nagabhata II, consoli- 
dated the territory which comprised Marwad, Mālava and modern 
North Gujarat. Having secured a base, he entered the race for all- 
India supremacy with the Pala kings of Bengal and the Rashtrakütas 


- of the South. 


Dharmapāla marched on Kanauj, removed Indrayudha from 
the throne of Kanauj and installed Chakrayudha. Nāgabhata II, 
in his turn, marched against Chakrayudha, overthrew him and 
made Kanauj his capital. Soon after Rāshtrakūta Govinda III in- 
vaded Kanauj and inflicted a defeat on Nāgabhata which, however, 
did not cripple his strength. Ultimately Kanauj passed into the 
hands ef the Pratihàras. About A.D. 815 it became the capital of 
the Pratīhāra empire. 


In c. A.D. 834 Nāgabhata II died. Rāmabhadra, his son and suc- 
cessor, was in his turn, succeeded in c. A.D. 836 by Mihira Bhoja. 


The new ruler of Kanauj was called Mihira Bhoja as he was 
born by the favour of God Sürya; Adi Varāha, because he uplifted 
the realm like the Divine Boar, the incarnation of Vishnu; Vriddha 
Bhoja by later writers to distinguish him fróm the later Bhoja the 
Paramāra. The Arab travellers called him Bauüra, possibly a cor- 
ruption of Varāha or Barāha; they also referred to him as the king 
of Jurz, an Arab corruption of the word Gurjara. 


When he came to the throne, Mihira Bhoja, then a youth, was 
faced with a grave situation. Under the feeble rule of his father 
Rāmabhadra, the power and prestige of the empire had suffered. Its 
outlying parts had become independent. Even Gurjaradeša the 
homeland was in open revolt. The imperial possessions extended 
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no further than Kanauj and a small area surrounding it. Only a 
few of his father's feudatories stood loyal to the new ruler. 


The first act of the young ruler was to restore his authority over 
his homeland; raise the morale of the allied clans of Gurjaradeša 
and make them into a compact and invulnerable hierarchy. He 
did this with such success that the tenacity and vigour of the hierar- 
chic dynasties survived more than a thousand years after the fall of 
the empire. Many of the Rajput rulers who surrendered power in 
the great integration of 1947-48 were descendants of the feudatories 
and generals of Mihira Bhoja. 


The career of Mihira Bhoja, pieced together from stray 
references by modern scholars, was a great factor in making Kanauj 
a radiating centre of political and cultural activities which made 
for the integration of life. 


In A.D. 836, Ral-pa-can, the Tibetan conqueror of Nepal, died. 
A civil war followed. Nepāl shook off the foreign rule and became 
part of the political system of India.  Sárasvata-mandala in the 
Nepal Terai and other Himalayan areas were merged in the empire 
of Kanauj. 


Bihār was also annexed to the empire of Kanauj. By A.D. 876, 
Mihira Bhoja had burnt 'the powerful people of Bengal in the fire 
of his rage', obtained a decisive victory over Nārāyaņapāla and an- 
nexed considerable parts of the Pāla dominions to his empire. In 
the time of the next ruler, Mahendrapāla, the empire included parts 
of North Bengal. 


During the reign of Mihira Bhoja, the Rāshtrakūtas, the in- 
veterate enemies of Kanauj, were pre-occupied with troubled con- 
ditions in their own realm. And with occasional reverses, the 
armies of Bhoja and his allies pressed continually southwards till 
they dominated the whole of what is modern Gujarat. 


A Turkish Shāhiya family ruled in Kabul for a long long time. 
The last king of this &ynasty, Lagatürman, was overthrown by his 
Brahmana minister, Kallar or Lalliya Shahi. He was possibly 
supported by Mihira Bhoja. Lalliya, however, lost Kabul to the 
Saffarid Ya'gūb ibn Layth in A.D. 870 and transferred his capital 
to Udabhandg. on Sindhu near Attock. . 


The Arab conquest of Sindh was no more than ‘a mere episode 
in the history of India which affected only a fringe of that vast 
country. Within a year of Bhoja’s accession, ‘Imran ibn-Müsa, the 
Arab Governor of Sindh, tried to extend his hold over the adjoin- 
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ing territory. The Arabs, however, were driven out of Kutch bet- 
ween A.D. 833 and 842. A few years later, they lost the best part 
of Sindh. ' 


Two petty principalities only.remained to the Arabs of which 
Multan and al-Mansurah were the capitals. The Hindus, who had 
been forcibly converted to Islam, went back to their ancestral fold. 
Baladhuri says that in the time of al-Hakim ibn-‘Awanah, “the peo- 
ple of al-Hind «apostatised with the exception of the inhabitants of 
Qassah. A place of refuge to which the Moslems might flee was not 
to be found, so he built on the further side of the lake, where it bor- 
ders on al-Hind, a city which he named al-Mabfüzah (the guarded), 
establishing it as a place of refuge for them, where they should be 
secure and making it a capital.” 


Sulaiman who visited India in A.D. 851 refers to Bhoja in vivid 
terms. “Among them is the king of Jurz (Gurjara). This king 
maintains numerous forces and no other Indian prince has so fine 
a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still he acknowledges that 


‘the king of the Arabs is the greatest of kings. Among the princes 


of India there is no greater foe of the Muhammadan faith than he. 
His territories form a tongue of land (Saurāshtra?). He has great 
riches, and his camels and horses are numerous. Exchanges are car- 
ried on in his state with silver (and gold) in dust, and there are said 
to be mines (of these metals) in the country. There is no country in 
India more safe from robbers." 


In A.D. 916, Abū Zaid, while completing the Silsilat-ut Tawā- 
rīkh of Sulaimān, also attests to the excellent social conditions in 
India. "These observations", he says, “are especially applicable to 
Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of Jurz." 


Al-Mas'üdi of Baghdad, who visited India more than once 
between A.D. 900 and 940, refers to the Bauiira as ‘the lord of the city 
of Kanauj’ and as ‘one of the kings of Sindh’. “He has large armies in 
garrisons on the north and on the south, on the east and on the west; 
for, he is surrounded on all sides by warlike kings. ...Bauüra, who 
is the king of Kanauj, is an enemy of the Balharā (Vallabha Raja, 
the title of Rāshtrakūta emperors), the king of India” He adds: 
Bauiira, the king of Kanauj, “has four armies, according to the four 
quarters of the wind. Each of them numbers 700,000,or 900,000 men. 
The army of the north wars against the prince of Mūltān, and with 
the Musulmans, his subjects, on the frontier. The army of the south 
fights against the Balhara, king of Mānkīr (Mànyakheta)." Accord- 
ing to him, Balharā is at war with Jurz, “a king who is rich in horses 
and camels, and has a large army." 
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Sindh was evidently rescued by Mihira Bhoja, for, according to 
Mas'ūdī, the Indus ran right through one of the cities within the 
kingdom of Jurz (Gurjara). 


The last known date of Bhoja is A.D. 882; sait he died in 
A.D. 888. 


At the time of his death, the banner of the Ikshvāku Gurjares- 
varas flew over an empire larger than those of the Guptas and Sri 
Harsha. It comprised north India from the Himalayas to a little 
beyond the Narmada, from East Punjab and Sindh to Bengal. South 
was quiescent. The Palas were no longer a power. The Arabs on 
the north-west frontier were kept at bay; Sindh had been wrested 
from them. Madhyadeša was at the height of its power. 


Bhoja, unlike ancient chakravartis, did not rest content by 
establishing an evanescent military supremacy. „His empire was 
built on the strength of regularly paid standing armies, the loyalty 
of his hierarchs and, it appears, the support of popular enthusiasm. 
Considerable parts of his empire were governed directly from 
Kanauj. What he conquered he consolidated as well. 


IV 


The Hüna incursions had a devastating effect. 'The Classical 
Age lost its vitality. The tottering Gupta Empire was dissolved. 
Its hierarchs were left with little cohesion and less vigour. The 
race of the Kshatriyas of Madhyadeša, who formed its martial back- 
bone, lost their vigour; perhaps, it paid a heavy price in blood during 
the last heroic efforts it put forward to drive out the Hūņas. 


Vast social and cultural changes followed. Varnasrama-dharma, 
instead of being a social organisation of three higher castes more 
or less homogeneous in culture and traditions, became rigid. Inter- 
marriages between the castes came to be looked upon with disfavour. 
Instead of being associated with the masses as its natural leaders, 
the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas became dominant minorities. 


In the South, the Brahmanas, from the beginning, were a domin- 
ant minority.. Their Vast influence imposed the Smriti pattern 
of social life there but in a form different from North India. In the 
South the dialects were alien in structure and vocabulary to Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit, therefore, from the beginning, was the language of the 
learned only influencing the development of the dialects. 


Naturally Sanskrit, though still a powerful integrating force. 
instead of being the language of the educated throughout the land, 
developed a learned character, removed still further from the spoken 
dialects even in the North. 
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Dharma-šāstras, as the source of the fundamental law in the 
country, were looked upon as sacred and unifying factors. A new 
Saivism had, through its strength derived from its popular contacts 
and beliefs, become the symbol of national resurgence. Āryāvarta 
consciousness, which related dharma to India as a whole, also con- 
tinued as an effective group sentiment, particularly in north India. 


The Age of imperial Kanauj saw a vast religious and cultural 
resurgence in the country, of which the Purāņas were the gospels. 
It harmonised beliefs and practices of most of the cults which accept- 
ed as the final source, also Buddhism. The temple architecture, which 
began with the majestic Kailāsa of Ellora and developed into the 
exquisite beauty of Chandella Dhanga's Siva temple at Khajurāho, 
was its symbol. The cult of tīrthas as a fundamental institution of 
religio-social significance strengthened the unity of India, carrying 
forward the consciousness that Āryāvarta was the inviolate land of 
dharma. The sweeping movement of the spirit was led by Sankara- 
chàrya, the prophet of the Age and the intellectual architect of ages 
to come. » . 


It was an age of catholicity. The different creeds join- 
ed hands to respect each other. The gods of differing cults were all 
worshipped; Siva was worshipped with his whole family, and so 
were the Trimürtis, the Pafichayatana and the Mātrikās. The kings 
generally patronised all religions and different rulers of the. same 
dynasty are known to belong to different religious persuasions. Even 
the Arab traders were found happily settled in some parts of the 


country. 


Though the Pāla Kings were great patrons of Buddhism, Bud- 
dhism was on the decline since the days of Harshavardhana. Its 
disappearance from India during this period was hastened by the 
growing unpopularity of the Tāntrik practices which it had adopted; 
by the Puranic pantheon accepting Buddha as an avatüra of Vishnu 
and adopting several of its practices and beliefs; above all, by the 
evangelical triumphs of Sankaracharya. 


'The Pratīhāra emperors formed the spearhead of this religio- 
cultural upsurge. Some of them, like Mihira Bhoja, worshipped 
Bhagavati as their guardian deity; others Vishnu and Siva. They 
were of the people and did not stand away from their hopes, aspira- 
tions and traditions. Like the Gupta Emperors, théy' received the 
full co-operation of the Brāhmaņas, who, through their intellectual 


achievements and religious and social influence, could maintain a 


sense of identity between the dominant minorities and the people. 
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The ruling dynasties of Gurjaradeša also maintained the tradi- 
tion of being the protectors of dharma. They did not treat the old 
social order with contempt, nor did they deprive it of its inherent 
tenacity by imposing unfamiliar lines of development; in the result, 
they strengthened it. While they led the country to progress, they 
drew upon the social and spiritual energy of the people. 


The reciters of the Puranas became as powenxfal, if not more, as 
Brāhmaņas specialising in ritualism, philosophy, or literature, Par- 
ticularly the Brahmanas of Kanyakubja played a great role 
during this period. Even today after a thousand years, they are 
found all over Northern India. The Kulina Brahmanas of Bengal, for 
instance, and the Anavil Brahmanas of South Gujarat both claim 
their descent from the Brahmanas of Kanyakubja. 


An illustration of the prevailing Puranic atmosphere in royal 
courts is furnished by the Gwālior-prašasti of Mihira Bhoja com- 
posed by the poet Baladitya on the occasion of the construction of 
a temple of Vishnu. The whole poem pulsates with the fervour of a 
living belief, Manu, Ikshvaku, Kakutstha and Prithu provide the 
background. The primeval Narayana is born twice, as Nagabhata I, 
and again as Nagabhata II, descended from Lakshmana, the son of 
Dašaratha of the line. 


The pragasti begins with an invocation to Vishnu, to whom the 
temple is also dedicated, as the destroyer of the demon Naraka, the 
embodiment of evil. 

The Gurjarešvaras, if the prašasti tells the truth, were cultured. 
Each possessed a distinct personality. Nagabhata I was a warrior; 
Kakkuka had a keen sense of humour; Vatsaraja was compassionate, 
generous and of flawless conduct. Nagabhata II, short and modest, 
was of resistless energy. He was virtuous, and worked for the wel- 
fare of the people and performed many sacrifices. He possessed 
ütmavaibhava, true greatness of soul. Ramabhadra was brave and 
virtuous, a pure soul, opposed to worldliness and a defender of the 
faith. 


But Bhoja was the greatest of all. Famous as he was, he was 
always unperturbed. Though an adept in rooting out evil, and 
wooed by Lakshmi, the guardian goddess of sovereignty, he was 
untainted by arrogance, and spotless in character. He was an 
ardent and unmatched administrator and a receptacle of pleasant 
and sweet words. When Brahma himself wanted to discover another 
such man, whom else could he find but Sri Ramachandra himself? 


; So that his life may extend beyond the ordinary span everyone 
desired to serve him; the ascetics in returr for his protection; the 
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'preceptors from affection, the servants from devotion; his many 
foes out of policy; all men in the interest of their own well-being 
and livelihood. And he was as worthy a recipient of these offerings 
as the Creator Himself. : 


Men of intellect, of honesty and of virtuous deeds helped to in- 
crease his prosperity, while enemies were scorched by the flame of 
his anger. The o@éans were guarded by his valour.” Like unto 
Karttikeya, the god of war, he was of unbounded energy and the 
Earth waited upon him to hear her fate from his lips. 


‘Thus, Bālāditya the poet sings of Bhojadeva with the vanity 
of the poet. He expresses the hope that his prašasti would last till 
the end of Creation. His prayer was granted. The prašasti will 
last till the end of time and through it Mihira Bhoja will live down 

the ages. 


Mihira Bhoja was not merely a Caesar, nor a pontiff, as were 
imperators of Rome and Byzantium. He was a conqueror and a 
great emperor. He was the protector of dharma. He was an Iksh- 
vàku, a family in which God Himself had chosen to be born. 


Āryāvarta was thus a pyramid of culture. At its apex stood 
Vishnu Himself, the upholder of an evenly ordered realm, the pro- 
tector of happy and well-ordered governance. That is why Bhoja 
bore the epithet ‘Adi Varaha’. 


V 


The Puranie Renaissance gave added sanctity to the Dharma- 
šāstras. In this Age, learning tended more and more to live on the 
past, the commentators and the writers of digests took the place of 
the law-givers. Of them, the most outstanding was Medhatithi, who 
wrote a commentary on the Manu-smriti. 


The spirit of the Age found expression in relating Varndsraina- 
dharma which was dynamic to the virile concept of Aryavarta. 
Āryāvarta, says Medhātithi, is not limited to geographical boun- 
daries; it is not confined to the four corners of India; it is so called 
because the mlechchhas, though they frequently invade the country, 
are not able to abide in it. 


If any prince of good character belonging to the Kshatriya or 
other castes subdues the mlechchhas and reduces then? to the posi- 
tion of chandalas, as in Āryāvarta, and introduces chāturvarņya in 
the conquered country, it would be fit for Vedic sacrifices to be per- 
formed. No sanctity attaches to Brahmāvarta as such; it would 
be mlechchhadega if the mlechchhas subjugated it and lived there. 
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Impurity does not attach to the land, but to the people. Varnisrama- 
dharma is a dynamic and expansive social organisation to be main- 
tained and spread. Āryāvarta extended wherever the dharma is 
enforced and maintained. 


This concept did not remain a mere theory; it was in active 
operation. The culture having come to dominate India was on a 
march to wider expansion. Indians crossed the frontiers and estab- 
lished kingdoms, carrying religious, literary and cultural traditions 
with them to far-off lands. In this way came into existence the 
Sailendra Empire in Java, Sumatra and Malay Peninsula (c. A.D. 
778-13th century); the dynasty of Panduranga (c. A.D. 757-860) and 
the Bhrigu dynasty (c. A.D. 860-985) in Champā, the dynasties of 
Jaya-varman II (A.D. 802-877) and Indra-varman (c. A.D. 877-1001) 
in Kambuja, the dynasty of Saūjaya (c. A.D. 732-928) in Central 
Java, and the dynasty of Sindok (c. A.D. 929-1007) in Eastern Java. 


This dynamic outlook was followed in actual practice in India 
as would appear from the Arab chroniclers and the Devala-smriti. 
Even though converted to Islam, Brāhmaņas, Kshatriyas, Vai$yas 
and Šūdras, who had been forced to do forbidden or unclean things, 
could be reclaimed by purification. A woman carried away by the 
mlechchhas could become pure by abstention from food and sexual 
intercourse for three nights. 


A king, says Medhatithi, has responsibility to maintain dharma 
in the land. He is under a paramount duty to resist foreign inva- 
sion at all cost. There can be no compromise with the invader: if 
his realm is invaded and its people massacred, the king must die 
fighting. š 


For a king, the law-giver says, fame should have no meaning; 
what matters is securing the submission of other kings. An enemy 
is an enemy; he should not be given time to prepare for war; his 
difficulties are no concern to a king. The best time for attack is 


when the king feels corffident of his own strength; when the morale _ 


of his forces is high; when the crop in his country is plentiful; when 
the subjects of the enemy are in indifferent circumstances or are 
likely to be alienated. 


Once a war is declared, there should be no weakening; no con- 
sideration for the enemy's weakness; no regard. for consistency, 
for friend or foe. In pursuit of his aim he should, if necessary, dis- 
miss or punish his minister. A 
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_ Once an enemy is conquered, the form in which he submits is 
immaterial; what matters is effective surrender. A victorious king 
should take care to destroy his enemies, but he should penalise only 
the wicked and the treacherous. He should uproot the weeds, but 
spare, wherever possible, the inhabitants of the conquered realm. 


It is not easy to consolidate gains after victory, says the poli- 
tical sage. The-learned and the pious of the conquered country 
should be honoured; restraints on the subjects should be removed; 
the poor and ailing should be treated with kindness; sports and 
rejoicings should be initiated. Justice and sound finance must be 
restored. Wise methods of governance should be introduced. Above 
all, a policy of non-interference in the life of the people should be 
adopted. 


"Medhatithi lays stress on sound internal administration. Am- 
bassadors should guard against the lure of women. The king should 
not part with the portfolios of finance and home to anyone and in 
making war and peace his should be the final voice. Services—both 
civil and military—should be paid their salaries regularly. Irriga- 
tion and other works must be carried out to make people independ- 
ent of rains. On a small holding the taxes should be light; heavier 
taxes should be borne by larger profits. "Then comes the dictum of 
a man who knows human nature well “It is neither possible nor 
desirable to prohibit drinking, gambling or hunting absolutely". 


The king owes his position to no divine sanction but to the 
wishes of the people. He is only an instrument of maintaining 
danda- or sovereignty which is based on the fundamental law pro- 
pounded by the Dharma-$āstras. This law is above the king and is 
inalienable; nor should custom be permitted to override it. The 
king must submit to the ordinances of the Smritis. At the same time 
Dharma-šāstras are not to be rigidly interpreted. Equity is an 
equal authority with the Vedas, Smritis and āchāra for determining 
the right principle of law. "Satisfaction of the learned and the 
virtuous," says Medhātithi, “is a vital test; it may find what appears 
to be dharma as adharma and what appears adharma as dharma. 
. When those learned in the Vedas feel that a thing is pure, it is to 
be deemed as pure". 


VI 


a 


Varņāšrama-dharma. of Medhātithi is a dynamic world force and 


I mota static social order. A Brahmana can marry the daughter of 


a Kshatriya or a Vaigya. An adopted son may be of a caste other 
than the father's; a Brāhmaņa can adopt even a Kshatriya boy. A 
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Kshatriya and a Vaišya have the right to recite the Gāyatrī-mantra. 
Brāhmaņahood is not acquired by birth alone. 

A Sidra has the right to offer oblations to the fire, or to per- 


form religious sacrifices, except the Vaivāhika fire at marriage. He 
may not be competent to pronounce judgment according to the 


Smritis, but he can be one of the sabhyas in a court of justice, If 


any Smriti, says Medhātithi, takes away the riffit of a Südra or 
lays down any prohibition, the injunction should be very strictly 
interpreted, and its scope is not to be enlarged by inferences from 
other texts. Those Smritis, which are in favour of the Sidras, 
should, therefore, be enforced. But these dicta are more in the 
nature of a protest against the growing rigidity of the social order 
and cannot be read as reflecting universal practice. ° 


Medhātithi accords to women a position in refreshing contrast 
to some of the later authorities who wrote for the succeeding Era 
of Resistance. Women can perform all samskáras; only they should 
not recite Vedic mantras, At a partition an unmarried sister should 
be given one-fourth share of the dividing brothers. 


A wife is obtained from God, not secured like cattle or gold, 
in the market; a husband, therefore, has no ownership over his wife. 
Before the wife could be compelled by the husband to serve him, 
he must have the necessary qualifications, among others, a loving 
attitude towards her. Medhātithi condemns the dictum of Manu 
that one is to protect oneself even at the cost of one's wife; even 
princes should not forsake their wives, says he. The practice of 
Sati, according to Medhātithi, is nothing but suicide, and as such, 
it is not permissble. 


The position which the women occupied during this age, is 


also evidenced by other contemporary sources. The general level 
of their culture was high. Sīlamahādevī, wife of the Rāshtrakūta 
Emperor, Dhruva, described as paramešvarī and paramabhattarika, 
probably ruled jointly with her husband. She enjoyed the privilege 
of granting large gifts without her husband's consent, Several queens 


of the Kara dynasty ruled in Orissa, Sugandha and Didda of Kashmir ` 


administered extensive kingdoms as dowager queens. There were 
learned women as well as women administrators. Avantisundari, 
the wife of the poet Rājašekhara, was an exceptionally accomplished 


woman. Theepoet quotes her thrice in the Kāvyamīmānmsā. His 


Karpüramaüjari was produced at her request and Hemachandra 
quotes three of her Prakrit stanzas. Ubhayabharati or Sarasvati, 
wife of Maņdanamišra, who acted as an arbitrator in her husband's 
disputations with Sankarāchārya, was a learried scholar herself. 
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We have a glimpse of the social conditions of imperial Kanauj 
in the works of Rājašekhara, an ardent lover of Kanauj. 
Its women did not lag behind men in point of education. 
According to the poet, there were several poetesses in Kanauj. “Cul- 
ture is connected with the soul and not with the sex” says the poet. 
The poet had met princesses and poetesses, daughters of prime 
ministers, courtesans and wives of court jesters who were well 
versed in science. 


The dress worn by the ladies of the capital was adorable. 
“Women of other countries”, says the poet, “should study the ways 
in which the ladies of Mahodaya dress and bedeck themselves, braid 
their hair and speak their words”. < 


The women of Lata were noted for their beauty and elegance. 
At the same time, it would be untrue to accept the position 
of women as porirayed by Rājašekhara as reflecting the generally 
prevailing conditions under which women lived, for whatever it 
was, it was distinetly better than the position to which they were 
reduced under the painful pressure of the Era of Resistance. 


VII 


In the field of literature this Age cannot be compared with the 
Classical Age with its old masters like Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti. 
Under the influence of the rhetoricians external features of litera- |, 
ture rather than literary beauty came into fashion; scholarship re- 
placed poetic fancy; Sanskrit acquired a learned character. 


Even kings, as we find from some notable instances, were highly 
educated; several of them were accomplished poets. Most of them 
were patrons of learning as well as authors. All branches of litera- 
ture were assiduously cultivated. 


There were kāvyas in plenty; epics, romances and champūs 
were composed in large numbers. Lexicography was cultivated; so 
were grammar, poetics, metrics and rhetories. Anandavardhana 
wrote his famous Dhvanyāloka, propounding his famous theory of 
Dhvani. The favourite literary form of the Age was the Drama, 


though only one classical specimen survives in Visākhadatta's 
Mudrārākshasa. 23 


Literary activity in Sanskrit abounded even in the South. 
Rigarthadipika by Venkata Madhava, in the reign of the Chola king 
Parantaka I, is one of the earliest of its kind in Sanskrit literature. 


XX 


Saktibhadra contributed the drama Āscharyachūdāmaņi, the first 
Sanskrit drama to be composed in the south, as known so far. 


Literature was also cultivated in Prakrit, Haribhadra being 
the greatest master of the period. There was a vast non-canonical 
literature in Pāli and in Apabhramáa in which the works of 
several eminent Jain writers like Dhanapāla, Pushpadanta, Kanaka- 
mara, Padmakirti and Svayambhü have survived. *During this period, 
several works of great value were composed in Kannada and Tamil, 
forming landmarks in the development of these languages. 


Philosophie literature was widely cultivated by the Bauddhas, 
the Jains and the Brāhmaņas. Of them all, Sahkaráchárya was the 
greatest. He provided a philosophic theory which undermined the 
barren ritualism of the Mīmārnsakas as well as the decadent Mahā- 
yána Buddhism and Jainism. He stood for monism; preached the 
superiority of sazhnyüsa over ritualism. He purged many religious 
Beliefs of their grossness. He was also a practical refor- 
mer. His organizational work, which brought cults, practices and 
rituals under the direction of the four great Mathas which he found- 
ed and which stood for his Vedāntic monism, restored the cultural 
unity of the land. He also reorganized the monastic orders and in- 
fused a nobler sense of mission in them. 


The Bhāgavata Purāņa was the culminating point of the strong 
theistic movement started by the Āļvārs and Nāyanmārs in the 
South. It became the gospel of bhakti, the intense devotional ecstasy 
of the Āļvārs as well as the teachings of Bhagavadgité. Its deep 
emotion and creative beauty saved the soul of India during the fol- 
lowing Era of Resistance. 


The last literary phase of the Age is represented by Rājašekhara, . 
who lived in the reign of Mihira Bhoja, for he was the court poet 
and teacher of Mahendrapāla and Mahīpāla. 


Rājašekhara's works give us a vivid glimpse of himself and the 
time. The poet was born in the family of Yāyāvaras, a family of 
poets. Though a Brahmana, he married into a Chahamana eme d 
and his wife, Avantisundari, was therefore a Kshatriya. 


His Bālarāmāyaņa was staged at the court of Mahendrapāla at . 
Kanauj.  Bālabhārata was staged at Kanauj after Mahīpāla com- 
pleted his campaign against the Rāshtrakūta emperor Indra III, in 
about A.D. 916. The poet thus describes his patron who was pre- 
sent in the audience— 


“In the family of Raghu, there was born a glorious Mahīpāla- 
deva, who lowered the heads of the Muralas; who destroyed 
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the Mekalas; who drove out the Kalingas; who destroyed Kun- 
talas as if with an axe; who forcibly seized the royalty of the 
Ramathas". 
Rājašekhara's Kāvya-mīmānsā is a work of great value and 
"gives glimpses of the life and literature of the times. 


The poet was a much travelled man, and has some very inter- 
esting remarks to "make about the manners and speech of the people 
of different parts of the country. The Magadhas and those living 
to the east of Banaras spoke Sanskrit well but Prakrit badly. A 
‘Gauda could not speak Prakrit properly; he should, therefore, either 
give up the attempt or improve his Prakrit. The Karnatakas recited 
poetry proudly with a twang at the end of each sentence irrespective 
of sentiment, style or quality. The Dravidas recited prose and 
poetry both in a musical way. The people of Saurāshtra and Tra 
vaņa spoke Sanskrit but mixed it with Apabhrarméa to add beauty 
to their speech. Kāshmirians were good poets but their recitai 
sounded like a mouthful of gaduchi. 


Rājašekhara had a partiality for Làta (South Gujarat). Accord- 
ing to him, it was the 'crest of the earth'. Its people, however, 
hated Sanskrit, but spoke elegant Prakrit in a beautiful way. Its 
women were noted for their beauty and elegance of speech. Its 
poets possessed distinctive literary traits; and favoured the style 

_ called ‘Lat’. Humour was its speciality. 


The people of the region enclosed by the Gangā and the Yamunā, 
the centre of which was Kanauj, according to the poet, were the 
ornaments of the land. They liked new and elegant literary works. 
'The composition of its poets was well constructed and their recita- 
tion was sweet like honey. To him the city was the centre of the 

- universe; a sacred place; the home of the imperial Ikshvakus, a 
centre from where radiated power, fashion and culture. 


The whole country, therefore, in this period, had a unity of 
culture. Sanskrit was the language of the cultured, spoken and 
understood among the educated throughout the country, but was 
most prevalent to the east of Banaras. ° 


VIII 


Mihira Bhoja was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala, a fear- 

i less military genius, who extended the empire of Mihira Bhoja add- 
ing to it the Karnal district in the Punjāb, the Nepalese terrain and 
- the Rajshahi district of Bengal. In A.D. 910 he was succeeded by 
Mahipala who also, like his father, was educated by the poet Rāja- 
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Within a few years of Mahīpāla's coming to the throne of 
Kanauj, however, Indra III, the Rashtraküta emperor, marched to 
the north and occupied Kanauj. But he suddenly died, possibly 
in battle, and his army withdrew precipitately to the South. Though 
the Rāshtrakūta empire was already disintegrating in A.D. 940, 
Krishna III again re-appeàred in the north, overran Malava and 
Gurjāradeša, occupied Kalaüjara and gave a shattgring blow to the 
Pratihara empire. ` 


The two raids of the Rāshtrakūtas had unfortunate results for . 
the whole of India. Madhyadeša lay mauled and bleeding. The 
empire of the South tottered to a fall. "The feudatories of both 
declared independence one after the other. The country was pros- 
trate and defenceless, and the Āryāvarta Consciousness was sub- 
merged by parochial sovereignties. 


, Out of the chaos, two powerful feudatories carved out inde- 
pendent kingdoms: the Paramāras of Mālava and the Chandellas of 
Jejākabhukti. Kanauj, however, continued to remain the metro- 
polis of culture, but its emperor was no more than a shadow of his 


former self. 


By about A.D. 974 the Empire of the Rāshtrakūtas was taken 
over by the Chalukya king, Taila II, a feudatory. A bitter and long 
drawn out war ensued between Taila II and Paramāra Mufija of 
Mālava. Ultimately, Muñja was captured and killed between A.D. 
995-997. Taila followed him soon after in A.D. 997-998. 


In the fateful year A.D. 997 Abū-l-Gāsim Mahmūd, son of Sabuk- 
tigin, eaptured Ghazni, developed a marvellous striking power and 
turned his attention to India. 


Ancient India ended. Medieval India began. 
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PREFACE 


By Dm. R. C. MAJUMDAR 
General Editor 


The preceding volume closed with an account of the shortlived 
empires in Northern India founded by Harsha-vardhana, Yašo- 
varman, and Lalitāditya. But although they failed in their efforts 
to build up a stable empire, the imperial tradition handed down by 
them bore rich fruit during the period covered by this volume, The 
middle of the eighth century A.D., which marks its commencement, 
is a great landmark in Indian history. It saw the rise of three great 
dynasties which were destined to play the imperial role with far 
greater success than any of the three individual heroes mentioned 
above. 


„ Of these three great dynasties the Gurjara-Pratīhāras were 
the earliest, and the foundation of their power in Western India, 
shortly before A.D. 750, has been described in the preceding volume. 
The two other powers, which suddenly came into prominence about 
the same time, were the Palas of Eastern India and the Rāshķrakūtas 
of the Deccan. The rivalry and struggle between these three great 
powers forms the dominant theme of history dealt with in this 
volume. 


The city of Kanauj was raised to the dignity of an imperial 
capital by Harsha-vardhana. But though his empire collapsed with 
his death, the glamour of Kanauj was revived by YaSovarman. 
During the period under review it formed the centre of attraction 
of all the three great powers, and they regarded its possession as a 
consummation to be devoutly wished for. It was finally chosen as 
the capital by the Gurjara-Pratīhāras. Under them it rose to be the 
finest city in the whole of India, and continued as such till the end 
of the period covered by this volume. This circumstance has sug- 
gested the name of this volume, viz. The Age of Imperial Kanauj. 
It is hardly necessary to add that this nomenclature is only to be 
taken in a general sefise, and is not intended to cover the entire 
history dealt with in this volume. Indeed no title could be devised 
which fulfls this condition, and no apology is perhaps needed to 
name any particular volume after its dominant theme. 


The perifd covered by this volume witnessed the rise and fall 
of three empires. The Pālas under Dharmapāla and Devapāla 
established a mighty empire, and they claimed allegiance of nearly 
the whole of Northern India. Then came the turn of the Pratīhāras 
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who, under Bhoja and Mahendrapala, brought under their direct 
administration a vast extent of territory, from the Kathiawad Penin- 
sula in the west to Northern Bengal in the east. No such empire 
flourished in North India after the Guptas. For, there is no doubt 
that the Gurjara-Pratīhāra Empire was more extensive, more 
durable, and had a more stable and organised administration than 
the empire of Harsha-vardhana. The detailed account of this empire 
in the present volume will show the erroneous, almost ludicrous, 
character of the notion that Harsha-vardhana was the last empire- 
builder in Northern India, to which reference has been made in the 
Preface to the preceding volume. 


Both the Pālas and Pratiharas felt the full brunt of the Rāshtra- 
küta power. Although the Rāshtrakūtas ruled over the Deccan, 
they were fired by the ambition of conquering Northern India. 
They defeated the Pratīhāra rulers Vatsarāja and Nāgabhata and the 
Pāla king Dharmapāla. Under Dhruva and his son Govinda III 
they proved to be the greatest military power in India, and while 
the former carried his victorious campaign as far as the doab between 
the Gangā and the Yamunā, the latter overran the whole country 
up to the Himalayas. Even a century later, one of their successors 
sacked the imperial city of Kanauj, then at the heyday of its glory, 
and forced the Pratīhāra Emperor to fly for his life. 


The Rāshtrakūtas also successfully fought with the Pallavas 
and other powers of the South Indian Peninsula, and advanced even 
as far as Rāmešvar=m. From the political point of view the Rashtra- 
kūta. Empire constitutes the most brilliant episode in the history of 
the ancient Deccan. No other power, south of the Vindhyas, played 
such a dominant role in the history of North India, until the age of 
the Maratha Peshwās in the eighteenth century. 


The Pratiharas, though never a match for the Rāshtrakūtas, 
played a dominant role in North Indian politics. "They stood as 
bulwark against the Muslims of the Sindhu valley. It has been 
asserted by the Muslim writers that the Pratiharas were the greatest 
foes of the Muslims, and could easily defeat the latter; but when- 
ever the Pratiharas advanced, the Muslims threatened to destroy 
the famous image of the Sun-god in Multān, and the Pratiharas 
immediately retreated. The Muslims thus took advantage of the 
religious feelings of the Hindu Pratīhāras in order to save themselves 
from impending ruin. > 


It appears that the danger of Muslim menace was not yet fully 
realised by the Pratiharas. Otherwise they should not have been 
deterred by religious scruples from exterminating Muslim rule in 
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India—a feat which was easily within their power. The Rashtra- 
kütas went one step further. They befriended the Muslims and 
gave them all facilities for settling in their territory. They even 
allowed Muslim settlements to build mosques and to be ruled by 
their own governors. Whatever we might think of the political 
wisdom of the Rashtrakitas, their attitude is undoubtedly a mani- 
festation of that spirit of religious toleration, which characterised 
India but was rare in that age elsewhere in the world, and offered a 
strange contrast to the iconoclastic fury of the Muslims. 


To the west of the Pratihāras lay the kingdom of the Shahiyas. 
Originally ruled over by the Turkish chiefs who claimed descent 
from Kanishka, it was usurped by a Brāhmaņa minister, and the 
new ruling family came to be known as the Hindu Shāhiyas. They 
became very powerful and ruled over an extensive territory from 
the Hindu Kush to the East Punjab. 


Although the Muslims were checked in Sindh they never gave 
up the idea of pushing their conquests to India. The Caliphs made 
repeated attempts to conquer Kabul and Zābul. Zābul made a pro- 
longed and stubborn resistance against Arab aggression for more 
than two hundred years, and was not finally subdued till A.D. 870. 
Kābul, which was conquered at the same time, regained indepen- 
dence, and formed a part of the Shāhiya kingdom. The heroic 
resistance of these two states against the greatest military power 
in the world has not yet received the recognition it deserves, and 
has therefore been treated in some detail, 


The rise of Ghazni, towards the close of the period under review, 
was likely to be a great peril to India, and the Hindu Shāhiyas, who 
guarded her frontiers, were engaged in deadly conflict with the 
rulers of this state. The struggle began towards the very end of the 
period covered by this volume, and continued beyond it. A. detailed 
account of this conflict, which inflicted untold miseries upon India 
and paved the way for its final conquest by the Muslims, will there- 
fore be given in the form of a continuous narrative in the next 
volume. £ iev 

The end of the first millennium, with which this volume closes, 
was a turning point in the history of India. India was on the verge 

of a great political transformation to. which the nearest precedent 
is furnished, by the invasion of the Aryans about three thousand 
yeàrs earlier. But the external invasion was not the only factor of 
importance. The internal change was also a momentous one. The 
collapse of the Prātīhāra Empire brought into prominence new 
powers, known later under the collective name of “Rajputs”, who 
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played a dominant part in Indian history throughout the Mediaeval 
period. They constituted a definite break with the old, and ushered 
in a new age both in political and cultural history of India. 


The close of the tenth century A.D. also saw the final exit of 
the two great powers, the Rāshtrakūtas and the Pallavas, from the 
arena of politics in the south. The Chālukyas re-established their 
power in the Deccen after more than two centuries, while the Choļas, 
one of the three ancient peoples in the Tamil land, once more emerg- 
ed as a great power after ousting the Pallavas. But the main 
activities of both these dynasties really commence after the end of 
the period under review, and their history will be treated in the next 
volume. 


Generally speaking, the period is one of decline and decadence 
in all spheres of cultural activity. Buddhism and Jainism lost their 
dominant position, and became gradually confined to particular 
regions. The rise of Tāntrik cults brought corruption both in Bud- 
dhism and Brahmanical religion. Literature became less creative 
and more artificial The pursuits of science were less active. The 
age of original Smritis was passing away, ushering in the age of the 
commentaries. It was easily taken for granted that the era of 
authoritative creation, in the fields of religion, philosophy, law, 
manners, and morals, was now definitely closed, and all that remain- 
ed for the people was to understand the past and follow it as 
serupulously as possible. Nevertheless Indian genius occasionally 
shone forth in a brilliant manner. In the fields of religion and philo- 
sophy the name of Sankaracharya occupies an honoured place. 
Although he wrote only commentaries to existing works, the views 
he propounded through them entitle him to be ranked as one of the 
greatest philosophers of the world. Similarly Medhatithi, the com- 
mentator of Mamau-samhita, occupies a high place among the legal 
luminaries of India. 


In literature Višākhadatta and Rajasekhara are great names, 
though far inferior to Kālidāsa and Bhavabhüti. But the period 
saw the highest development in one branch of literature, viz. 
theory of poetics. It was the age of the great rhetoricians like 
Udbhata, Vāmana, Rudrata, Ananda-vardhana, Abhinavagupta and 
Kuntala. This period also witnessed the growth of a new type in 
Sanskrit literature viz. Champü, ie. Küvya written both in prose 
and verse. It may also be mentioned that the geneval output of 
literature during this period was not inconsiderable. 


In medicine, Màdhavakara brought to perfection the branch of 
pathology in his masterly work Rugvinischaya which, for the first 
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time in the history of Indian medicine, treats of all diseases together 
in one volume. The treatise, now known as Charaka-samhità, was 
also the result of considerable revision and enlargement of the 
original work by Dridhabala during this period. Mention may also 
be made of Nighantu of Dhanvantari, the oldest medico-botanical 
dictionary that we have at present. 


In the domain of art, there is a noticeable detline in sculpture 
and painting. But there is a great development in architecture. 
The two main types of temple architecture, known as Nāgara (North 
Indian) and Drāvida, definitely emerge during this period, but are 
not fully developed till the next. Further, it is not always easy to 
assign the temples and images belonging to the same style or school 
to the one or the other of these periods. We therefore thought that 
it would perhaps be more convenient to deal with the last phase of 
Hindu art, from A.D. 750 to 1300, in a single chapter in the next 
volume, This will enable the reader to follow the continuous deve- 
lopment of the temple architecture and get a comprehensive idea 
of the Mediaeval Indian sculpture in all its local varieties from 
beginning to end. The omission of the Chapter on art in this volume 
is a departure from the general plan, but was decided upon on the 
above grounds. The period under review is noted for some remark- 
able monuments such as the monolith Kailasa temple at Ellora cut 
out of a hill-side, a unique achievement without any parallel in the 
history of art. 


The colonial and cultural activities of the Indians outside India 
form a brilliant chapter of Indian history during the period under 
review. To complete the account in respect of China and Tibet, 
the activities in these regions have been traced down to the middle 
of the eleventh century A.D. 


The policy and principles of editing, referred to in the preced- 
ing volumes, remain unchanged. I take this opportunity of thanking 
the contributors for their sincere co-operation. Dr. Pusalker has, 
as usual, rendered most valuable services in preparing this volume, 
and I am deeply grateful to him. In conclusion I must place on 
record my thanks for the appreciative reviews of the preceding 
volumes in different journals. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RASHTRAKUTA EMPIRE 


We have already seen! how the Chālukya erhperor was over- 
thrown by one of his feudatories, Dantidurga, some time about 
A.D. 752. The family of the new ruler is known as Rāshtrakūļa. 
The origin of this name and the early history of the Rāshtrakūtas 
have been discussed above.? Dantidurga's family originally be- 
longed to Lattalūra situated in the Osmānābād District of the Hyde- 
rābād State, but it migrated to Ellichpur in Berār in c. A.D. 625, 
where it carved out for itself a small principality? and ruled as a 
feudatory of the Chālukya empire for several generations. The 
fortunes of the family began to rise during the reign of Dantidurga's 
father Indra I, who had married a princess of the Chālukya family.* 
Dantidurga, who is also sometimes referred to as Dantivarman, 
ascended the throne in c. A.D. 7335. He was able, ambitious, and 
sagacious; and managed to become the overlord of the Deccan in 
less than fifteen years. 


1. DANTIDURGA 


Two records of his reign, viz. the Samangad plates dated A.D. 
1549 and the undated Dašāvatāra cave inscription of Ellora” give a 
grandiloquent description of the triumphal career of Dantidurga. 
He is said to have fought on the banks of the Mahi, Mahanadi and 
Revā and won victories over Kāūchī, Kalinga, Kosala, Srī-Šaila, 
Mālava, Lāta, and Tanka. He is also said to have made liberal re- 
wards to various rulers at Ujjayini and fixed his quarters in a Gur- 
jara palace in that city. A later record? probably elaborates this , 
when it says that Dantidurga performed Hiraņyagarbha (or the 
Great Gift) at Ujjayinī in which “kings such as the Gurjara lord and 
others were made door-keepers”. But his crowning act of glory 
was the overthrow of*the Chālukya king, described in several re- 
cords. According to contemporary records, he defeated with a small 
force the formidable Karņātaka army and won victories over Valla- 
bha, the lord of all kings. In later records he is credited with hav- 
ing wrested ¿he supreme sovereignty from the Chalukyas? and 
*humbled the circle of proud kings from the Himālayas down to the 
limit of Setu” (i.e. Adam's Bridge).'? 


While these statements leave no doubt that Dantidurga was the 
real founder of the greatness of the family, it is difficult to recon- 
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struct his history by arranging his victories in chronological sequ- 

„ence. It is probable that some of his victories were achieved while 
he was yet a feudatory of the Chalukyas, and on this basis we may 
provisionally reconstruct his history somewhat as follows:— 


His first exploits were performed during the campaign organis- 
ed by his feudal lord Vikramāditya II and the latter's Gujarāt feuda- 
tory Pulakesin to repulse the Arab invasion. A sanguinary battle 
was fought near Navsāri in c. A.D. 738 in which the invaders were 
so completely overthrown that they never again dared to invade 
Gujarāt. The brunt of the battle was naturally borne by Pulakešin 
and Dantidurga whose principalities lay in Gujarāt and Berār. The 
Chālukya emperor appreciated the heroism of his feudatories by 
conferring the titles of Chalukyakulalamkara (the Ornament of the 
Chàlukya family), Prithvivallabha (the Lord of the Earth) and 
Avanijanāšraya (the Asylum of the People of the World) on Pula- 
kesin and those of Prithvivallabha and Khadgavalóka (one whose 
mere sight is as effective as sword) on Dantidurga.! ! 


Dantidurga continued to be a loyal feudatory of Vikramāditya 
for some years more. He accompanied his Chālukya suzerain in his 
expedition against Kaüchi in c. A.D. 743 and shared the credit for 
the victory over the Pallavas.!? 


Dantidurga was ambitious; and he decided to take full advan- 
tage of the varied and valuable military experience he had gained . 

in his campaigns in the north and south. When Vikramāditya II 
died in A.D. 747, he embarked upon a bold career of conquest, but 
took care to see that his annexations were, as far as possible, not 

at the cost of the Chālukya empire. He wiped out the Gurjara 

. Kingdom of Nàndipuri (Nàndod) and appointed his nephew Karkka 
- torule over the region.'?* Then he led an expedition into Mālwā; 
and proclaimed its conquest by performing Hiraņyagarbha-dāna 

' ceremony at its capital Ujjayini. Next he proceeded against eastern 
Madhya Pradesh and brought it under his political influence. By 

C. A.D. 750 he had thus become the master of Central and Southern 

Gujarát and the whole of Madhya Pradesh end Berār. 


Kirtivarman II, the Chàlukya emperor, could now no longer 
` ignore the rising power of his nominal feudatory and decided to 
to challenge it. The armies of the two claimants to the overlordship 

of the Deccan probably met somewhere in Khāndesh and Danti- 

M. durga was victorious. As a result of this victory, he became the 
master of the whole of Mahārāshtra by the end of A.D, 753. He 
"now. assumed full imperial titles Mahārājādhirāja Paramesvara 
-—  Paramabhattáraka. He, however, did not survive his victory for 
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long but died some time before A.D. 758. This is the earliest known 
date of his successor, his uncle Krishna I, who, we may presume, 
was a valued lieutenant of his ambitious nephew in his military 
conquests, 18 


2. KRISHNA I 


Dantidurga had defeated Kirtivarman, but had, not extinguished 
his power. The Chalukya emperor retired to Karnātak and pro- 
ceeded to reorganise his forces for a further trial of strength. The 
challenge was so successfully met by the new Rāshtrakūta ruler that 
the Chālukya empire was wiped out of existence by c. A.D. 760. 
Krishna then proceeded against the Gangas ruling in Mysore and 
occupied their capital Manyapuram for some time. Later on he 
sent his son, the crown-prince Govinda, to invade the dominions 
of Vishnuvardhana IV, the Chālukya king of Vengī, who being a 
ruler of a Chālukya branch was naturally hostile to the new power. 
that had swept away the Chālukya supremacy from Western Deccan. 
The expedition was successful and, as a consequence, the whole of ` 
the modern Hyderabad State was incorporated in the Rāshtrakūta 
` empire in c. 772, Sīlabhattārikā, a daughter of Vishnuvardhana IV, 
is known to have been a queen of Dhruva, a younger brother of 
Govinda. Probably her marriage followed the conclusion of ihe 
peace. 


Krishna I also defeated a king called Rāhappa, whose identity 
is uncertain.: He brought under his sway southern Konkan and 
placed it in charge of Sanaphulla, the founder of the Silahara family. 
The Bhandak plates prove that practically the whole of Marāthī- 
speaking part of Madhya Pradesh was under Krishna. 


Krishna was great not only as conqueror but also as builder. 
The famous rock-cut Siva temple at Ellora, which is justly regarded 
as a marvel of architecture, was constructed at his orders, and bears 
an eloquent testimony to the high level of skill attained by India 
in the arts of sculpture and architecture under the Rāshtrakūta 
patronage. Krishna had the titles Subhatunga and Akāla-varsha. 


° 
3. GOVINDA II AND DHRUVA 14 


Krishna I died about A.D. 773 and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Govinda II, Prabhütavarsha Vikramüvaloka. He had been 
nominated as yuvārāja by his father and had distinguished himself 
on the battlefield by defeating Vishnuvardhana IV of Vengi. He is 
also credited with some conquests after his accession; but he proved 
an utter failure as a ruler. Soon after his accession, he abandoned 
himself to a life of pleasure and debauchery and practically left the 
whole administration to his younger brother Dhruva. The latter 
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took advantage of the situation to secure all power for himself, 
Govinda realised this and immediately removed Dhruva from the 
administration, Evidently it led to some confusion including a re- 
bellion of feudatories, and Dhruva made it an excuse for revolting 
openly against his brother. It has been stated in a record of the 
time of Dhruva that he proceeded to fight his brother, not so much 
to gain the throne for himself, as to prevent the danger of the 
Rāshtrakūta family itself being ousted from the throne. Such ex- 
cuses, however, should not be taken at their face value. In any case 
Govinda II refused to abdicate without resistance as he was urged 
to do. He sought help from the rulers of Kanchi, Gangavadi, Vengi 
and Malwa. But Dhruva defeated his brother and usurped the 
throne before the other kings could come to Govinda’s aid. 


Dhruva must have ascended the throne before the end of A.D. 
780. He assumed the titles Nirupama Kali-Vallabha, Dhārāvarsha, 
and Sri-Vallabha, and is Sometimes referred to as Dhora, a Prakrit 
form of Dhruva. Shortly after his accession, he proceeded to punish 
the kings who had Supported his brother. c 


The Ganga king Srīpurusha Muttarasa was defeated, his erown- 
prince Sivamara was taken prisoner, and the whole of Gangavādī 
was annexed to the Rāshtrakūta empire, whose southern boundary 
was thus pushed to the Kaveri. The victor then proceeded against 
the Pallava ruler Dantivarman, who however conciliated him by 
offering an indemnity of elephants. The ruler of Vengi, Vishnu- 
vardhana IV, was also humbled and sued for peace. 

These vietories made Dhruva the undisputed overlord of the 
entire Deccan, but he was not satisfied with this achievement. He 
wanted to be the overlord of Northern India as well, and decided to 
make a bold bid to attain that position. 15 


Since the days of Harsha, Kanauj enjoyed the status of the pre- 
mier city of Northern India, but Indrayudha, who was ruling there 
at this time, was a mere titular emperor like Shah Alam II ruling at 
Delhi in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The Palas of 
Bengal and the Gurjara Pratiharas of Rājputāna were rising to 
prominence, and seeking to establish their own hegemony over 
Northern India by conquering Kanauj and making its nominal 
emperor a creature of their own. Vatsaraja, the Gurjara Pratīhāra 
ruler, first marched upon Kanauj and succeeded in occupying it. 

. He, however, permitted Indrāyudha to rule as a puppet emperor 
under his protection as the Marāthās did with Shah Alam II towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. The success of Vatsarāja roused 
the jealousy of his Pala rival Dharmapāla who challenged his power 
and marched into the Doàb, only to be defeated by Vatsarāja. 
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Dharmapāla, however, soon rallied his forces and proceeded to make a 
second bid for hegemony in the north. At this time when Dhruva 
had decided to try his luck as a third claimant to the kingdom of 
Kanauj in c. A.D. 786, the army of Dharmapāla was heading towards 
the Doàb and Vatsarāja was once again on the way to meet it. 


Dhruva planned his northern expedition with great skill. He 
collected a strong force on the banks of the Nafmada and put his 
able and energetic sons Govinda and Indra in charge of the different 
sections. He could cross the Narmadà and occupy Mālava without 
much opposition, as the main army of Vatsarāja was in the Doāb. 
He then advanced towards Kanauj, and Vatsarāja had to withdraw 
his forces from the advanced position in the Doab to meet this new 
danger from the south. The two armies met somewhere near Jhansi, 
and the Deccan invader inflicted such a crushing defeat upon the 
forces of Vatsarāja that he had to fly to Rājputāna to take shelter in 
its sandy deserts. Flushed with this sensational victory, Dhruva 
decided to measure his strength with Dharmapala as well, whose 
forces were hovering on the outskirts of the Doàb. The Goddess 
of Victory once more smiled on the Deccan emperor, and Dharma- 
pala had to flee from the battlefield leaving behind his white imperial 
umbrellas. The victor spent some weeks on the banks of the holy 
Ganga and Yamuna and, as a memento of this sojourn, these famous 
rivers were incorporated in the Rāshtrakūta Imperial banner. 


Dhruva could not press home his victories by marching upon 
and occupying Kanauj. He was too far away from his base; he was 
also getting old and had to settle the problem of succession. He 
therefore returned to the south in c. A.D. 790, laden with rich booty. 


At the close of Dhruva's reign the Rashtraküta power had 
reached its zenith. The Ganga erown-prince was in the Rāshtrakūja" 
prison, and the Pallava king could save himself only by surrender; 
Vatsarāja had fled, and Dharmapāla had been overthrown. There 
was no power in the country to challenge the Rashtraküta supremacy. 


Dhruva had severa? sons, the names of four of whom are known. 
The eldest Stambha (or Kambha) Raņāvaloka was the viceroy of 
Gangavādī, and the other sons were also capable administrators. 
In order to prevent a struggle for succession after his death, Dhruva 
chose the third son Govinda as his successor. The latter was for- 
mally appoinfed as yuvaràja and invested with a kaņthikā or neck- 
lace which was the insignia of the heir-apparent. But as the old 
emperor still apprehended trouble, he proposed to abdicate in favour 
of the heir-apparent. "Though Govinda is said to have opposed 
this proposal, some records state that he was invested with the royal 
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State by his father at a formal coronation. Unless we take these 
expressions to refer to his installation as a yuvarāja—though rajadhi- 
rāja-paramešvaratā would hardly bear that sense— we must conclude 
that in spite of Govinda's real or pretended opposition, Dhruva 
actually abdicated in favour of his son Govinda III who assumed 
the titles Jagattuiga, Prabhütavarsha, Srīvallabha, Janavallabha, 
Kīrttinārāyaņa and, Tribhuvanadhavala. 


According to an inscription of the time of Govinda III, Dhruva 
chose Govinda as his successor because he was the ablest and 
worthiest among his sons. Normally no great importance attaches 
to a statement like this, but the career of Govinda III fully justifies 
his father's choice if it was based upon any such consideration, 


4. GOVINDA III 


Govinda III ascended the throne in A.D. 793 and, as was expect- 
ed, his accession did not go unchallenged. For a time Stambha 
kept quiet, but when he was assured of the support of a number of 
feudatories and neighbours, he broke out in open revolt against his 

- brother. Govinda, however, quelled the rebellion of “twelve kings 
headed by Stambha" and took his brother prisoner. He, however, 
treated him leniently and, being convinced of his loyalty in future, 
Govinda took the magnanimous step of reinstating him in the Ganga 
viceroyalty. Throughout the rest of his life, Stambha remained 
loyal to his plighted word. 


Sivamāra, the Ganga prince in the Rāshtrakūta prison, had been 
released by Govinda soon after his accession, evidently to act as a 
check on Stambha's ambitions. Sivamara, however, joined the side 
of Stambha, contrary to Govinda's expectations. When the two 
brothers became reconciled, they jointly marched against Ganga- 
vadi, captured Sivamara, and once again put him into prison. Next 
came the turn of the Pallava king Dantiga, who also was compelled 
to submit, Vishnuvardhana IV of Vehgi was the maternal grand- 
father of Govinda and So was not disposed to challenge his supre- 
macy. When Govinda III thus became the undisputed overlord of 
the Deccan in c. A.D. 795, he decided to in*ervene in the political 
tangle of Northern India. Subsequent to the retirement of his 
father from the Ganga valley in c. A.D. 790, considerable changes 
had taken place in the political situation. Dharmapala recovered 
from his defeat earlier than Vatsarāja, and eventually succeeded in 
putting his own nominee Chakrāyudha on the Kāhauj throne. 
Vatsarāja's successor Nāgabhata II, however, soon turned the tables 
and reoccupied Kanauj after defeating Chakrāyudha and Dharma- 


pala. Such was the situation in the north on the eve of Govinda's 
invasion. 
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The northern expedition of Govinda was skilfully planned and 
boldly executed. Indra, the younger brother and loyal supporter 
of Govinda, was the viceroy of Gujarat and Mālava; he was entrust- 
ed with the task of keeping watch over the Vindhyan passes in order 
to prevent Nàgabhata from bursting into the Deccan, when the main 
Rashtraküta army was away in the North. A number of detach- 
ments were kept in Central India to keep the local rulers in check 
and secure the lines of communication. 


After taking these prudent precautions, Govinda marched into 
Northern India via Bhopāl and Jhànsi, Kanauj being his main objec- 
tive. Nāgabhata marched out to meet the invader. The two armies 
probably met in Bundelkhand. Victory once more favoured the 
southern army and Nāgabhata fled to Rājputāna, leaving the Doāb 
at the mercy of the conqueror. Chakrāyudha, the puppet ruler of 
Kanauj, was quick to realise the futility of opposition and came for- 
werd with unconditional surrender. Govinda was satisfied and did 
not deem it necessary to march upon Kanauj. Dharmapala also 
offered submission, as he too thought it politic and prudent to do 
so, He knew that Govinda could not long remain in Northern India 
and he was really grateful to him for having shattered the power 
of his mighty rival, Nagabhata II, Besides the powerful Gurjara- 
Pratihara and Pala kings, other rulers of Northern India were also 
humbled by Govinda III. A detailed account of his conquests is 
given in the Sanjan plates of his son and successor which seem to 
describe the evérits in chronological order. Even at the risk of 
repetition, we may therefore sum up as follows the verses referring 
to the glorious conquests of Govinda III:— 


After defeating Nagabhata and Chandragupta, a king whose 
identity is not certain, Govinda III uprooted other kings but after- 
wards reinstated them in their dominions. He then proceeded as far 
as the Himalaya mountains, and it was presumably on the way that 
Dharmapala and Chakrayudha submitted to him. He returned and 
“following again the bank of the Narmada....and acquiring the 
Malava country along with the Kosala, the Kalinga, the Vanga (or 
Vengi), the Dahala, and" the Odraka, that Vikrama (i.e. Govinda III) 
made his servants enjoy them”. After having subjugated his enemies 
he returned to the banks of the Narmada and established himself in 
a befitting manner in a capital city at the foot of the Vindhyas, 
performing pipus deeds by constructing temples. i 

While he was encamped there, Marašarva or Sarva, the ruler 
of a small principality with his capital at Srībhavana (modern Sar- 
bhon in Broach District), submitted and presented to Govinda III 
valuable treasures which he had inherited "from his ancestors.!9 
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Govinda III stayed for some time in his capital and there his son 
and successor Amoghavarsha was born. It is somewhat curious 
that most of these details of the northern campaign are not found 
in the records of Govinda's reign and known only from an inscription 
recorded nearly 70 years later. But still, as they are substantially 
corroborated by contemporary records, we need not dismiss them as 
altogether fictitious though there may be some amount of exagge- 
ration, 


ķ The date of the great northern campaign of Govinda III has 
"been a subject of keen controversy among scholars. For a long time 
it was believed that it took place about A.D. 806 or 807. But it is 
now generally held that all these conquests were achieved before 
A.D. 802, most probably in A.D. 800.17 


Vishnuvardhana IV of Vengi died in A.D. 799 and was succeeded 
by his son Vijayaditya II. The new ruler challenged the Rāsh(ra- 
kūta supremacy, but Govinda defeated him and put his younger 
brother Bhīma Salukki on the Vengī throne in c. A.D. 802. The new 
ruler naturally enough became a loyal henchman of Govinda. 


Taking advantage of Govinda's absence in the north, the Pal- 
lava, Pandya, Kerala and Ganga rulers formed a confederacy against 
him. Govinda marched against them with lightning speed and 
scattered them all before the end of A.D. 802. The occupation of 
Kanchi by the Rāshtrakūta forces created a tremor in the heart of 
the king of Ceylon, who tried to ingratiate himself into Govinda's 
favour by presenting him two statues, one of himself and the other 
of his premier. Govinda installed one of them in the Siva temple 
at Kanchi to serve as a column of victory to proclaim to the subjects 
of his enemy his great power and might. 


Govinda III was undoubtedly the ablest of the Rāshtrakūta 
emperors, unrivalled in courage, generalship, statesmanship, and mar- 
tial exploits. His invincible armies had conquered all the territories 
between Kanauj and Cape Comorin, and Banaras and Broach. 
Vengi was governed by a nominee of his; and the power of the 
Dravidian kings in the extreme south was completely broken. Even 
the ruler of Ceylon was terrified into submission. Never again did 
the prestige of the Rāshtrakūta empire rise so high. 


5. SARVA OR AMOGHAVARSHA d 
j Govinda III was succeeded by his son Sarva, better known as 
Amoghavarsha, ` in A.D. 814. He assumed the titles Nripatunga, 
rajashanda, Vīra-Nārāyaņa, and Atisaya-dhavala, The new em- 
peror was a boy of 13 ər 14, and his father had arranged that Karkka, 
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who had succeeded his father Indra as the viceroy of Gujarat, should 
assume the reins of government during his minority. 


The arrangement worked satisfactorily for two or three years, 
but a formidable revolt broke out in A.D. 817. It seems to have 
been led by the Vengi ruler Vijayaditya II who, though ousted from 
the throne by Govinda III, had subsequently managed to regain it.'* 
A number of disgruntled officers, relations, and feudatories swelled 
the ranks of rebels; and they eventually gained the upper hand. The 
boy emperor had to flee and the Rāshtrakūta power was for a 
time completely eclipsed about A.D. 818. Karakka, however, soon 
retrieved the situation and reinstated his ward upon the imperial 
throne some time before A.D. 821. 


After spending five or six years in restoring order and authority 
in the different provinces of his empire, Amoghavarsha launched 
an attack on Vijayāditya of Vengi and inflicted a severe defeat upon 
him in c. A.D. 830. It appears that the Rashtrakita forces were in 
occupation of Vengi for about a dozen years thereafter. "The city 
was recaptured by Pāņduranga, a general of Vijayāditya II, shortly 
before A.D. 845. 


An almost continuous war was going on between the 
Rāshtrakūtas and the Gangas during the first twenty years of the 
reign of Amoghavarsha. Eventually the latter were able to drive 
out the Rāshtrakūta forces from the major part of their country. 
Amoghavarsha also did not make any serious effort to regain his 
ascendancy in that province. In c. A.D. 860 he married his daughter 


- Chandrobalabbe to a Ganga prince named Bütuga, which put an 


end to the hostility between the two houses and ushered in an era 
of co-operation between them. 


According to the Sirur plates the rulers of Aiga, Vanga, Maga- 
dha, Mālava, and Vengi paid homage to him. The reference to the 
last is easily intelligible. As regards Malava, it was a bone of con- 
tention between the Rashtrakitas and the Pratiharas and, in spite 
of casual victories on ejther side, it ultimately passed into the hands 
of the latter. The first three countries in the list were included in 


the Pala dominions, and it is interesting to note that the Pala 


emperor Devapāla claims to have defeated the Dravida king 
who is usually identified with Amoghavarsha. It is probable, 
therefore, thet hostilities occasionally broke out between these two; 
and that first Devapala, and later Amoghavarsha had some success. 
It is difficult to believe that the latter actually invaded Anga and 
Vanga (Bengal and Bihar), though its possibility cannot be altogether 
ruled out. ; 
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Amoghavarsha built the city of Mānyakheta and established 
his capital there. This city is now represented by Mālkhed in the 
Hyderābād State, about 90 miles to the south-east of Sholapur. It 
is difficult to say where the capital was situated before this. Various 
suggestions have been made locating it At Mayūrākhiņdi or Mor- 
khind (Nasik District), Nasik, Sooloobtnjan near the Ellora caves, 
and Ellichpur. But there is no satisfactory evidence in support of 
any of these views. 

The later part of the reign of Amoghavarsha was also full of 
rebellions. Even the cpown-prince Krishna appears to have been 
involved in them. Bank the great general of the king, who dis- 
tinguished himself tke wars against the Gangas, succeeded in 
crushing these rebellions. But the most unfortunate, and in some 
respects the most serious, rebellion was that of the Gujarat Branch 
of the Rashtrakitas founded by Indra. When Amoghavarsha attain- 
ed majority and assumed the reins of government in c. A.D. 821, his 
cousin Karkka, who was carrying on the regency administration, 
retired to Gujarat as viceroy. His relations with Amoghavarsha 
continued to be cordial till his death in c. A.D. 830. He was succeeded 
by his son Dhruva I. The friendly relations between the two Rash- 
traktta families terminated soon after the accession of Dhruva. 
Either Amoghavarsha was ungrateful or Dhruva became too over- 

_ bearing, puffed up by the consciousness that it was his father who 
had won the throne for Amoghavarsha. Whatever the real cause, 
protracted hostilities raged between Amoghavarsha and his cousin 
which lasted for about 25 years. Dhruva I was eventually killed 
in this struggle and was succeeded by his son Akalavarsha in c. A.D. 
845. "The latter succeeded in winning back his throne, but the tables 
Were soon turned against him when Bankeya, the famous general 
of Amoghavarsha, assumed the command of the imperial army. 
Eventually peace was concluded between the warring houses when 
_Akélavarsha was succeeded by his son Dhruva II. By this time the 
Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Bhoja I had become very powerful and 
cherished designs to avenge the defeat inflicted upon his grandfather 
Nagabhata II by Govinda III, the father of Amoghavarsha I. Dhruva II 
could never hope to meet the Pratihara invasion single-handed, aid 
Amoghavarsha had little chance to emerge victorious unless his vice- 
roy in Gujarat and Malava gave him wholehearted support. The 
tragic and long-drawn war, therefore, came to an end in c. A.D. 860. 
The threatened Pratihara invasion did not materíalise; there 
were only frontier skirmishes, and the Rashtrakütas were able to hold 
their own and confine the enemy to the other side of the Narmadā. 


Amoghavarsha was,no born military leader, but he was never- 
theless able not only to reconquer his kingdom and establish peace 
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and order but also to send an expedition against the Pālas. The 
arts of peace attracted him more than feats of war. He was a libe- 
ral patron of literature and his court was adorned by a number of 
famous Hindu and Jain writers such as Jinasena, the author of the 
Ādipurāņā, Mahāvīrāchārya, the author of Gaņitasārasamgraha, 
and Sākatāyana, the author of Amoghavritti. He was himself 
the author of Kavirājamārga, the earliest Keharese work on 
poetics, He treated all creeds with impartiality and his own life 
was a striking synthesis of what was best in Hinduism and Jainism. 
He revered Mahāvīra as profoundly as Mahālakshmī, and on one 
occasion proffered to the latter a finger of his own in the belief 
that such sacrifice would abate a severe epidemic. Kings rarely 
bleed for others; usually they make others bleed for themselves. 
Towards the evening of his life from c. A.D. 860, he used off and on 
io retire from the work of administration in order to devote him- 


self as much as possible to religious worship. Amoghavarsha's name ` 


will endure as of a ruler who established peace and order in his king- 
dom, encouraged art and literature, practised the principles he 
preached, and did not flinch even from offering a limb of his body 
by way of sacrifice, when he thought that public welfare demanded 
it. 


6. KRISHNA II 


Amoghavarsha I died about A.D. 878 and was succeeded by 
his son Krishna II who, like his illustrious namesake, assumed the 
titles Akālavarsha and Subhatunga. He married the daughter of 
the Chedi ruler Kokkalla I and received substantial help from his 
wife's relations in the arduous struggles of his reign. 


Several Rāshtrakūta records'? make a bold claim on behalf of 
Krishna II that he terrified the Gurjaras, destroyed the pride of Lata, 
taught humility to the Gaudas, deprived the people on the sea- 
coast of their sleep, and that his command was obeyed by the Aiga, 
the Kalinga, the Ganga, and the Magadha, waiting at his gate. 
Much of this is, no doubt, mere conventional praise based upon a 
kernel of historical trfith. But there is no doubt that his reign 
was full of wars. 


The most arduous of his campaigns were those against the 
Pratiharas and the Eastern Chalukyas. Several records refer to 
his fight wfth the Gurjara-Pratīhāra ruler Bhoja?°, and the 
Begumra plates, dated A.D. 914, state that even then old men 
remembered the great battle and talked of it. It is clear from the 
records of the Lata (Gujarat) Branch of the Rāshtrakūtas that they, 
particularly their chief Krishņarāja took a distinguished part in the 
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campaign against the Pratiharas. Although the advance of Bhoja 
was checked, the Lata Branch seems to have come to an end shortly 
after. Krishņarāja is known to have been on the throne till at least 
A.D. 888, but no successor of his is so far known. Whether he died 
without leaving any issue, leading to the lapse of his kingdom, 
or whether there was a further war between the main dynasty and 
the Làta Branch which wiped out the existence of the latter, we do 
not know. 


The war with the Eastern Chālukyas was a more serious affair, 
and at one time even threatened the very existence of the Rāsh- 
iraküta kingdom. The campaigns will be more fully described in 
connection with the Eastern Chālukyas in Chapter VI and a short 
summary here must suffice. 


Vijayaditya III, the contemporary of Krishna II on the Vengi 
throne, had freed his kingdom from the Rāshtrakūta yoke during 
the reign of Amoghavarsha; the advent of a new king on the 
Rāshtrakūta throne emboldened him to take the offensive, and he 
was for a time successful. In the south he attacked the Nolambas 
and the Gangas, who were Rāshtrakūta feudatories, and in the north 
his invading forces penetrated right into the heart of Berar. For 
a time Krishna was defeated all along the line. But in a few years 
he reorganised his forces, summoned the battalions of his feuda- 
tories, and hurled back the Chalukya invaders. His victory was 
decisive, and the Chalukya king Bhima, who had succeeded his 
father, was taken prisoner. Eventually, Bhima was released after 
a few years and permitted to rule his kingdom as a feudatory. In 
course of time, however, he once again challenged the Rāshtrakūta 
overlordship, but was again defeated in a sanguinary battle, in 
which his erown-prince lost his life. 


Krishna II seems to have had political relations with the Cholas. 
One of his daughters was married to the Chola king Aditya I, and 
there was a son by this marriage named Kannara. On the death 
of Aditya, his other son Parāntaka ascended the throne. There- 
upon Krishna II invaded the Chola kingdom in order to secure the 
throne for his grandson. But he was decisively defeated at Vallala 
(modern Tiruvallam in North Arcot District). 


The wars of Krishna II thus generally ended in failure and 
Sometimes in disaster in spite of his initial brilliant victories 
against the Eastern Chàlukyas. d 


7. INDRA III 


Krishna II died towards the end of A.D. 914 after a reign of 
about 36 years. Like his father he had a leaning towards Jainism. 
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He was succeeded by his grandson Indra III, whose father Jagat- 
tunga predeceased Krishna. Indra assumed the titles Nityavarsha, 
Rattakandarpa, Kīrttinārāyaņa, and Rājamārtaņda. 


Indra III was a youth of 30 at the time of his accession, and 
he had inherited the military dash and daring of Govinda III. Soon 
after his accession, he emulated his great ancestor by declaring war 
against the Gurjara-Pratihara emperor Mahīpāla* *It has been sug- 
gested by some writers that he did this in sympathy with his Chedi 
relations?! who had espoused the cause of Mahīpāla's rival and 
half-brother Bhoja II. "There is, however, no positive evidence in 
support of this, and Indra's expedition against the Gurjaras may be 
merely a phase of the long-standing hostility between the two 
powers. The southern army followed the Bhopāl-Jhānsi-Kālpi 
route, crossed the Yamunā at the last mentioned place, and march- 
ed upon Kanauj and occupied it. The capture of Kanauj, the 
imperial city of Northern India, was a sensational achievement 
and immensely enhanced the prestige of the Rashtraküta arms. 
Mahīpāla fled and Indra sent his own Chālukya feudatory, Nara- 
sinha II of Vemulavada, in pursuit. This campaign has been dealt 
in detail in the next chapter. 


The war with the Vengīs continued in the reign of Indra also, 
but with no conspicuous success on either side. Indra died pre- 
maturely in A.D. 92222 and was succeeded by his son Amogha- 
varsha II. The latter fell'a prey to the foul play of his younger 
brother Govinda IV; his widow fled to Vengi, and lived under the 
protection of its ruler Amma I, as she did not feel that either her 
honour or her son would be safe anywhere within the empire over 
which her husband once ruled. Govinda naturally did not like 
this action of Amma I, and when the latter died in 925, he inter- 
vened in the war of succession for the Vengi throne that ensued, 
and eventually succeeded in putting his own nominee Tadapa 
upon it. ese ‘ 

8. GOVINDA IV AND AMOGHAVARSHA III 


Govinda was a youth of about 25 at the time of his accession, 
and soon gave himself up to a life of vicious pleasures. His ad- 
ministration became tyrannical and unpopular, and his ministers 
and feudatories felt that his removal was necessary in the interests 
of the empire. They therefore made overtures to Amoghavarsha, 
an uncle of Govinda, and requested him to displace Govinda. 
Amoghavarsha had a high reputation for character and integrity, 
and when he marched against Malkhed with the assistance of his 
Chedi relations, he was openly welcomed by the distressed people 
who had become disgusted with Govinda’s vices and excesses. 
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Amoghavarsha found no difficulty in overthrowing Govinda and 
ascending the throne in A.D. 936.°° Whether Govinda was killed 
in battle or wās put in prison, we do not know. 


Amoghavarsha III was aged about 50 at the time of his acces- 
sion. He was religious by temperament and did not take any active 
interest in administration. During his short reign of three years, 
therefore, the govérnment was entirely carried on by his able and 
ambitious son Krishna. The latter sent an expedition into Ganga- 
vādī, and deposed its king Rājamalla with a view to enthrone the 
latter's younger brother Bütuga, who had married a sister of Kri- 
shna. As crown-prince, Krishna also led an expedition into Bun- 
delkhand and captured the important forts of Kalanjar and Chitra- 
kūta. During this expedition a misunderstanding and possibly a 
conflict arose between him and his Chedi relations, which put an 
end to the long-standing entente cordiale between the two royal 


families.?^ . 
9. KRISHNA III 


Krishna III Akālavarsha succeeded to the throne as the de jure 


- . emperor on his father's death towards the end of A.D. 939. Soon 


after his accession he planned an invasion of the Chola kingdom 
in collaboration with his brother-in-law Būtuga, ruling in Ganga- 
vādī. The two brothers-in-law led a lightning expedition to the 
south and captured the important cities of Kāūchī and Tanjore 
some time in A.D. 943. Parāntaka, the Choļa king, soon rallied his 
forces and repulsed the invaders, who could retain effective posses- 
sion only of Toņdamaņdalam, consisting of Arcot, Chingleput and 
Vellore Districts. In A.D. 949 the Chola army penerated into Arcot 
District with a view to drive out the invader, but sustained a signal 
defeat at the battle of Takkolam, in which the Chola crown-prince 
Rājāditya, who was leading his forces, was killed in his howdah 
by Bütuga. Krishna pressed home his victory by marching down 
to Rāmešvaram, where he set up a pillar of victory; then he came 
back to North Arcot and encamped for sóme years at Melpadi. 
He built the temples of Krishnesvara and Gaņdamārtaņdāditya at 
or near Rāmešvaram to shine there ‘as resplendent hills of fame.’ 
Krishna eventually decided to annex only Tondamandalam which 
remained an integral part of his empire to the end of, his reign. 


In recognition of the valuable help rendered by his brother-in- 
law, the Ganga king, Krishna bestowed upon him the governorship 
Of Banavasi 12000, Belvola 300, Purigere 300, Kinsukād 70, and 
Bāgenād 70. i 

>. 
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In c. A.D. 963 Krishņa led a second expedition into Northern 
India in which Márasimha, the successor of the Gaūga ruler Būtuga, 
offered valuable assistance. Krishna seems to have marched into 
Bundelkhand; but his objective is not definitely known.?** Later on 
he led an expedition into Mālwā against the Paramāra ruler 
Siyaka and occupied Ujjayini. 

Krishpa succeeded in bringing Vengi effectively under his con- 
trol by championing the cause of Bādapa against Amma II, and put- 
ting him on the Vengi throne in A.D. 956. Though Bādapa remain- 
ed a loyal Rashtrakita feudatory till the end of his life, Amma II 
soon regained the throne and put an end to the Rāshtrakūta influ- 
ence, D^. 


Krishna III was one of the ablest monarchs of the Rāshtrakūta 
dynasty. Possibly he was not as successful in his northern cam- 
paigns as Dhruva, Govinda III, or Indra III. But there is no doubt 
that, unlike any of his predecessors, he was the lord of the whole 
of Deccan (Sakala-dakshina-dig-adhipati) in the full sense of the 
term. Govinda III conquered Kāūchī, but could not penetrate to 
Rāmešvaram and thus effectively break the power of the Dravida 
kings. Vengi was a source of trouble to him; during the latter half 
of Krishna’s reign, it was ruled by a submissive feudatory. Kri- 
shna was in effective possession of a large part of the Chola king- 
dom and his temples of Krishņešvara and Gaņdamārtaņdāditya at 
or near Ramesvaram proclaimed his conquest of the extreme south 
of the Peninsula. No other Rāshtrakūta king was the overlord of 
the entire Deccan in so complete a sense of the term as Krishna 
was in c. A.D. 965. 


10. KHOTTIGA AND KARKKA II 


Krishna III apparently had no issue living at the time of his 
death, since he was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga in 
A.D. 967. The new ruler was an old man at the time of his accession 
and seems to have lacked military capacity. At any rate he was 
unable to repulse the invasion of the Rashtraküta dominions by the 
Paramāra king Siyaka, vho was keen on avenging his defeat by the 
previous Rashtraküta emperor. Siyaka crossed the Narmada and 
advanced straight upon Malkhed. The Rashtraküta capital was 
captured and plundered in the spring of A.D. 972. 'The imperial 
treasury was completely sacked and the raider carried away even 
the office copies of copper-plate charters lodged in the record office. 
Khottiga died of a broken heart soon after this calamity, probably 
in September, A.D. 972. 


Khottiga was succeeded by his neg Karkka II, son of 
Nirupama. The prestige of the empire had been already shattered 
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by the sack of its capital, and matters were worsened by the mal- 
administration of the new emperor and his two vicious ministers 
This naturally aroused imperial ambitions in the minds of the feu- 
datories, and one of them eventually deprived Karkka of his 
sovereignty over the Deccan within eighteen months of his acces- 
sion. 


This feudatory was Taila II of the Chālukya family. He was 
ruling over a small fief at Tarddavadi in Bijapur District as a sub- 
missive feudatory of the Rashtrakütas from the time of Krishna III 
down to A.D. 965. He, however, believed that he was a direct 
descendant of the Imperial Chālukya family of Bādāmi, and his 
ability and military capacity urged him to make a bid for the impe- 
rial status snatched from his ancestors by the Rāshtrakūtas. He 
made elaborate but secret preparations, and by the end of A.D. 975 
openly revolted against the authority of Karkka. The latter march- 
ed against him, but was signally defeated in a sanguinary baísle 
fought somewhere in northern Karnataka. The notorious minis- 
ters of Karkka were killed in the battle, but Karkka himself escap- 
ed and managed to carve out a small principality for himself in 
Sorab tüluk of Mysore State, where he continued to rule up to 
A.D. 991. 'Though Karkka gave up the task of restoring Rāsh- 
trakūta supremacy as hopeless, it was attempted by the Ganga ruler 
Márasimha on behalf of his nephew Indra, a grandson of Krishna III. 
This effort also failed, as Taila succeeded in crushing his 
enemy's forces in A.D. 974. Both Maàrasimha and Indra turned Jain 
monks and died by the Sallekhanā vow, and Taila became the over- 
lord of the Deccan by A.D. 975. His reign and the history of his 
family will be described in the next volume. 


11. RETROSPECT AND REVIEW 


The period of Rāshtrakūta ascendancy in the Deccan from 
about A.D. 753 to 975 constitutes perhaps the most brilliant chapter 
in its history. No other ruling dynasty in the Deccan played such 
a dominant part in the history of India till the rise of the Marāthās 
as an imperial power in the eighteenth century. No less than three 
of its rulers, Dhruva, Govinda III, and Indra III carried their vic- 
torious arms into the heart of North India, and by inflicting severe 
defeats upon its most powerful rulers changed the whole course of 
the history of that region. Their success in the souch was equally 
remarkable, and Krishna III literally advanced as far as Ramegvara 
in course of his victorious career. All the great powers of India, 
the Pratīhāras and the Palas in the north, and the Eastern Chālu- 
kyas and Cholas in the south, were subjugated by them at one time 
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or another. They, no doubt, suffered reverses at times but on the 
whole their military campaigns against powerful adversaries were 
repeatedly crowned with brilliant success. 


The Rashtrakitas also excelled in arts of peace. The Kailāsa 
Temple at Ellora, to be described elsewhere, will keep alive for 
ever the name of its builder Krishna I. Amoghavarsha, though not. 
renowned like his father and grandfather as a conqueror, was à 
remarkable personality. By virtue of his literary accomplishments 
and religious temperament he occupied a unique position among 
contemporary sovereigns. The Arab writers who visited Western 
India for trade or other purposes speak very highly of the Rāsh- 
trakūta kings whom they refer to as Balharā, no doubt an abbrevia- 
tion of Ballaha-raya, a Prakrit form of Vallabha-raja. According 
to these foreigners the Balharā was recognised as the greatest king 
in India and homage was paid to him by all the other princes. It 
is«urther said: “He gives regular pay to his troops and has many 
horses and elephants and immense wealth". On the other hand 
Mas'üdi says: “His troops and elephants are innumerable, but his 
troops are mostly infantry, because the seat of his government is 
among the mountains."?5 Both the king and his subjects are des- 
cribed as being friendly to the Muslims, and according to some wri- 
ters Muslims were appointed even as governors of cities in the 
kingdom.** Mas'ūdī says: “There is none among the rulers of 
Sindh and Hind who in his territory respects the Muslims like Rāja 
Balharā. In his kingdom Islam is honoured and protected. And 
for them mosques and congregational mosques, which are always 
full, have been built for offering prayers five times."?7 AH these 
undoubtedly testify to the liberal and progressive views of the 
Rāshtrakūta kings. 

1. Vol. III, pp. 248-9. 

2. Vol. III, pp. 198-202. In. later times the Rāshtrakūtas regarded themselves as 
having been descended from Yadu, and one record describes them as belonging 
to the Sātyaki branch of Yaduvarnša. There is hardly any doubt that these 
Rashtrakütas were of Kannada origin; at least Kannada was their mother 
tongue. 

3. According to Mirashi, Daptidurga's “ancestors were ruling, not over Vidarbha, 
but over the Aurangābād District (ancient Mūlaka) where the earliest inscrip- 
tions of the family have been found.” (POC. XV Summary of Papers, p. 98). 

4. It is said in the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsha that “Indraraja, in the (mar- 
riage) hall, namely Khetaka, seized i in battle the daughter q the Chālukya ping 
by the rükshasa form of marriage" (EI, XVIII. 252). This is also referred to in 
other records which give the name of the eni as pM Khetaka is 
modern Kaira, ae a battle must have lace, though we do not know 
the cause of it. The princess probably belong to the Gujarat branch of the 
Chālukyas. The circumstances relating to the battle and the forced marriage 
are shrouded in obscurity. ^ 

5. The Ellora plates of Dantidurga, the earliest record of the family, are dated in 
Sam. 663. "This has been referred to the Saka era, and the resulting date is 
A.D. 742 (EI, XXI. 26). Prof. V. V. Mirashi, however, reads the date as 463 
and refers it to the Kalachuri era of A.D. 250-51 (POC. XV. ma of 
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Papers, pp. 97-8). The equivalent Christian date being A.D. 715, it pushes back 
the accession of Dantidurga by more than 25 years. If we accept this inter- 
pretation, Dantid: must have had a long reign of more than 40 years, as hi 
other known record, Samangad plates, is dated A.D. 794. 

111 


IA, XL 111. 
SWI, V. 92. 


A 
. EI, XVIII. 252, 


EI, IV. 287. 


. EI, XVIII. 252. 


para is based upon the inference suggested by the Navsāri plates of Pula- 
kešin and Ellora plates of Dantidurga. 
Vol. III, pp. 247-8, 263. 
For a diferent view on this point, cf. next chapter (pp. 20-21, fn. 14). 


13. According to some records (JA, XII. 264) Dantidurga died without a son. anc 
" led hi U 


14. 
15. 
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(i.e. E 
A.D. 812-13 (IA, XII. 158), Krishna I had replaced a relative who had gone 
astray. The view that Dantidurga was deposed by his uncle Krishna for 
queis his subjects cannot be upheld. For a full discussion of ihe point, 
- Altekar, Rāshtrakūtas, pp. 41-2. 
For the reign of Govinda 1l, cf. Alas Plates (EI, VI. 208), Daulatābād Plates (£7, 
IX. 195), and Bhor State Museum Plates (El, XXII. 176). 


^ 203; XVIII. 
- This detail is found in Rādhanpur and other plates, but not in Sanjàn plates 


Which merely refer to the birth of his son in Sarva's kingdom. 


Il be described more fully in Chapter II. 
Indra himself, his father Jagattunga, grandfather Krishna II, and son Amogha- 
varsha II had all married princesses of the Chedi family of Tripuri. 
According to one view, he ruled till at least A.D. 927 and was succeeded by his 
elder Pita ansghavamha who was removed by Govinda IV in AD. 930 (EI, 


Some authorities place it in A.D. 934 (EI, XXVI. 163-4). 
is denied by Prof. K. A. N. Sastri (JOR, XVI. 155). 


- HIED, L. 3, 13, 21 


Al Istakhri (ibid, 34) says: "There are Musalmans in its (land of Balharā) 


There are Jama Masjids in them (where Muhammadans assemble to pray)." 
md akti portion is added by Ibn Haukal (ibid) who repeats the Seat: 
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CHAPTER TI 
RISE AND FALL OF THE PRATIHARA EMPIRE 


P 

The early history of the Gurjara-Pratiháras has been dealt with 
in the third volume.' We have seen how the Pratihára dynasty, 
founded by the Brāhmaņa Harichandra, carved out a powerful king- 
dom in Rājputāna, and various other Gurjara families, probably 
branches of the same dynasty, set up small principalities to the south 
and east. The southern branches ruled in Lata with its capital at 
Nándipuri? but we have no definite information about the capital 
of the eastern branch or the exact locality and extent of its domi- 
nions. Some scholars hold the view that Bhillamāla was the early 
e@pital of this family, as they identify it with the capital city of the 
Gurjara kingdom mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. But apart from their 
identification being doubtful, that kingdom was ruled, as has been 
shown already, by the main branch. As a matter of fact, the east- 
ern branch did not come into prominence till about a century later, 
and as the main branch in Jodhpur continued to rule for 150 years 
more after that, there is no valid ground for taking Bhillamāla as 
the original capital of the eastern branch.^ The only clue to the 
original location of the family is furnished by the details available 
about the fourth king Vatsaraja. There are grounds to believe that 
he ruled over both Jālor and Avanti. But these are disputed points 
and will be treated more fully later, in connection with that ruler. 
For the present we may accept as a probable hypothesis, though 
not as a proved fact, that he and his ancestors ruled over Avanti 
and had their capital at Ujjayini. 


1. NAGABHATA I 


The family came into prominence in the second quarter of 
the eighth century A.D. by the successful resistance it offered under 
Nāgabhata I to the Arabs. He is described in the Gwalior Inscrip- 
tion as “having crushed the large armies of the powerful Mlechchha 
king." It has already been noted above? how he saved Western 
India from the Arabs and gradually brought under his sway a large 
number of states that had been overrun by them. In particular, 
he established his supremacy over the Gurjara kingdom of Nāndī- 
puri, and probably also over the Pratīhāra family of Jodhpur. A 
new feudatory family—the Chāhamānas—was set up in Broach, 
but the old dynasty of Harichandra continued at Jodhpur. Siluka, 
whose history has been related above,? was perhaps the last 
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independent ruler of this family. His two successors Jhota and 
Bhilladitya are said to have proceeded respectively to the Bhāgīrathī 
and Gangādvāra, and no martial glory is ascribed to them.” This 
would indicate that the Jodhpur family was politically insigni- 
ficant during the latter half of the eighth century A.D. It is 
obvious that Nāgabhata and his descendants now attained the 
supremacy and” ieadership of the Gurjara confederacy, so long 
enjoyed by the Jodhpur chiefs. 


It is unfortunate that we know practically nothing of the 
ancestors of Nāgabhata I. Very likely they had carved out a king- 
dom in Eastern Rājputāna and Malwa about the same time as the 
other branch had conquered the region round Broach. Like the 
latter, they too probably acknowledged the suzerainty of the Jodh- 
pur Pratihàras until Nagabhata established the independence cf 
his kingdom on a firm footing in the wake of the political disruption 
that followed the disastrous Arab raids. 


The date of Nāgabhata's accession is not definitely known, 
but since he successfully opposed the Arabs, he must have ruled 
in the second quarter of the eighth century A.D. Whether he 
defeated Junaid or his successor Tamin? it is difficult to say, but 
dn any case, he must have ascended the throne within a few years 
of A.D. 730. He ruled probably till A.D. 756 as will be noted 
below. 


About the time when Nāgabhata was laying the foundations 
of the future greatness of his family, another powerful dynasty 
arose in the Deccan, immediately to the south of Mālwā. These 
were the Rāshtrakūtas whose history has already been dealt with 
in the preceding chapter. "The Rāshtrakūta king Dantidurga, who 
reigned between c. A.D, 733 and 758, is said to have defeated the 
Gurjara king and made him serve as a door-keeper (pratīhāra) 
when he performed the Hiraņyagarbha-dāna ceremony at Ujjain.? 
It has been suggested by some scholars!? that there is a pun on the 
word pratihara and an allusion to the Pratihara king of Avanti. 
Though this view is not accepted by all,'' there is no doubt that a 
Gurjara king had to submit to Dantidurga, who went to the extent 
of occupying the palace of the vanquished ruler. '* 


„Dantidurga also claims to have conquered Lata (Southern 
Gujarat) and Sindh. Since Dantidurga died before A.D. 758, it is 


more or less certain that his Gurjara adversary could not have 


been anybody else but Nagabhata I. But since the latter is 
acknowledged as suzerain by Bhartrivaddha, the Chahamana ruler 


Of Broach, in A.D. 756,'$ it does not appear that Dantidurga’s 


military victory was followed by any permanent conquest.'+ Both 
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Nāgabhata I and Dantidurga fished in the troubled waters caused 
by the Arab raids. Though Dantidurga gained some initlal successes, 
he could not conquer permanently the territory north of the Kim 
river, ie, the old Gurjara principality of Nāndīpurī, Perhaps 
the impending conflict with his Chālukya overlord forced him to 
abandon his aggressive designs in the north. In any case there are 
good reasons to believe that in spite of initial discomfiture Nàgabhata 
was able to leave to his successors a powerful principality comprising 
Malwa and parts of Rājputāna and Gujarat. The Gwalior Inscription 
describes him as the image of Narayana, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that he achieved distinction as a great national hero by 
defeating the Arabs. : 


2. VATSARAJA 

Nāgabhata I was succeeded by his brother's sons, Kakkuka 
and Devarāja, of whom nothing is known. Devarāja's son Vatsa- 
rāja was, however, a powerful ruler, The author of a Jain work, 
Kuvalayamālā, says that he composed the work in the year 700 
(= A.D. 778) at Jāvālipura (modern Jālor) which was at the time 
ruled by the Ranahastin (war-elephant) Vatsatāja.'5 This Vatsa- 
rāja has been generally identified with the Pratīhāra ruler. An- 
other Jain work, Jinasena's Harivamsa-purama, contains a reference 
to Vatsarája and his kingdom, but unfortunately the interpretation 
of the passage is not free from difficulty, and. has given rise to a 
keen controversy.'? Jinasena gives the names of kings who flou- 
rished in different directions when he finished his work at Vardha- 
mānapura in the year 705 (= A.D. 783). The first two lines of the 
verse tell us that in that year Indrāyudha was ruling in the north, 
and $ri-Vallabha, son of king Krishna, in the south. The next two 
lines of the verse run as follows:— : 

Pürvvümn Srimad— Avanti-bhübhriti nripe Vatsādirāje=parām| 

Saurāņām—=adhimaņdale(lam) jaya-yute vire Varahe=vatil| 

According to some scholars!" it means that Vatsaraja, the ruler 
of Avanti, was the king in the east, while victorious Varàha (or 
Jaya-Varāha) was ruling over the Sauras in the west. Others,!5 
however, point out that Avanti-bhübhrit (king of Avanti) must be 
distinguished from Vatsaraja, as otherwise the word nripa (king) 
is redundant. They accordingly infer from the passage that the 
ruler of Avanti was the king of the east'and Vatsarāja of the west, 


while Varāha was ruling over the Sauras. This interpretation is, 


however, opeh to serious objections. In the first place, the name 
of the eastern king is omitted, while the names of all other kings 
are given. No purpose is served by saying that the ruler of Avanti 
was the eastern king, which would be almost; tantamount to stating 
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ly, it appears from the general tenor of the verse that the author 
proposes to name the four rulers in the four directions. The pro- 
posed translation adds a fifth without indicating its connection or 
relevaney to the context. It is urged by some that the fifth ruler 
has been named because he reigned over Vardhamānapura where 
the work was composed. But if we accept the identification of 
Vardhamana with.Wadhwan in Kāthiāwār Peninsula, we can hardly 
regard Vatsarāja as a western ruler, even though his kingdom 
was in Rājputāna, as is argued by scholars who do not accept the 
other translation locating it in Avanti. To obviate this difüculty 
one scholar proposes to identify Vardhamàna with Badnawar, about 
40 miles to the south-west of Ujjain.'? But in that case, we cannot 
assign any reason why the fifth king should be mentioned at all. 
Thus there are difficulties in the second translation which are of a 
more serious nature than those of the first. For, as regards the 
redundance of the word mripa, it should hardly surprise us if we 
remember such expression as Gurjaresvara-pati used with reference 
to the son of the same Vatsaraja, in a record dated A.D. 812,20 i.e. 
less than thirty years after Jinasena wrote. On the whole, there- 
fore, it is a more reasonable view to regard Vatsarāja as the king 
of Avanti in A.D. 783. This view is also corroborated by what has 
been said above regarding the Gurjara king defeated by Dantidurga. 


The two Jain works would thus prove that the Pratīhāra king 
Vatsarāja ascended the throne in or before A.D. 778, and his king- 
dom comprised both Mālwā and eastern Rajputana. That he ruled 
over Central Rājputāna also is proved by two epigraphic records.21 
Some idea of the extent of his kingdom may be gained from the 
fact that the northern king named by Jinasena as his contemporary 
was Indrayudha, who was probably king of Kanauj.?? There is no 
doubt that Vatsarāja gradually extended his dominions in the north. 
The Gwālior inscription of his great-grandson records that he forci- 
bly wrested the empire from the famous Bhandi clan. This Bhandi 
clan has been taken by some to refer to the ruling family founded 
by Bhandi, the maternal uncle of Harsha.?? It would then follow 
that this clan wielded imperial power, prcbably with its seat of 
authority in Kanauj, though we have no independent evidence of 
this. But whatever we might think of these probabilities, there 
is no doubt that Vatsarāja was ambitious of establishing an empire 
in Northern India and attained a great deal of success. We learn 
from the Rāshtrakūta records?^ that he defeated the Lord of Gauda, 
who must be identified with a Pala king of Bengal, probably Dhar- 
mapàla; and carried away his umbrellas of state. Vatsarāja was 


. aided in this expedition by his feudatory chiefs, one of whom, the 


Chāhamāna Durlabharāja of Sākambharī, is said to have overrun 
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the whole of Bengal up to the confluence of the Ganga and the 
sea.25 But as this occurs in a poetical work composed about four 
centuries after the event described, it is difficult to take it as lite- 
rally true. As the kingdom of Gauda at that time extended up 
to the Ganga-Yamuna Doāb, it cannot be said definitely whether 
Vatsarāja actually invaded Bengal, or met and defeated the lord 
of Gauda somewhere in the Doab.2° Be that as it may, Vatsa- 
rāja must have established his supremacy over a large part of 
Northern India and laid the foundations of a mighty empire. He 
thus appears to have scored over Dharmapāla who was equally 
ambitious of founding an empire. Unfortunately the imperial 
dreams of both were rudely shattered by the invasion of the Rāsh- 
iraküta king Dhruva. While Vatsarāja and Dharmapala were 
fighting for the empire in the north, the Rāshtrakūta king Dhruva 
seized the opportunity to emulate Dantidurga by renewing the 
attempt to conquer the north. The details of his campaign are not 
khown, but, according to the Rāshtrakūta records?' Dhruva in- 
flicted a crushing defeat upon Vatsarāja, who was forced to put 
the desert of Rājputāna between him and the invading army. 
Dhruva next turned against Dharmapāla and defeated him some- 
where between the Gangā and the Yamuna. 


Thus began that triangular struggle between the Gurjaras, the 
Palas and the Rashtrakütas for supremacy in Northern India which 
was destined to be an important factor in Indian politics for more 
than a century. The city of Kanauj, which was raised to the posi- . 
tion of imperial dignity by Harsha-vardhana, seems to have been 
the prize coveted and won by each, with a varying degree of success. 
It is very likely, though not known with certainty, that Vatsaraja 
took possession of it before marching towards Gauda. Dharma- . 
pāla, the king of Gauda, was also proceeding towards the west with 
the same object, and thus ensued the fight between the two rival 
claimants, probably somewhere in the Doāb. Although both 
Dharmapāla and Vatsarāja were defeated by Dhruva, the Prati- 
hàra king seems to have fared worse. For Dharmapāla, in spite 
of his successive defeats, was in possession of Kanauj not long 
afterwards, and held a durbar there in the presence of a host of 
rulers of northern states including Avanti, all of whom acknow- 
ledged his imperial position.?* 


As we have seen above, Indrāyudha was the ruler of the north 
in A.D. 783.“ As Dharmapāla is expressly said to have conquered 
Kanauj by defeating Indrarāja and others, it is generally held that 
Indrarāja was the same as Indrayudha. If, as is presumed, Vatsa- 
rāja had conquered Kanauj before Dharmapāla, he, too, must have 
defeated Indrāyudha and permitted him to rule as a vāssal. But 
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Dharmapāla placed on the throne a new ruler Chakrayudha, whose 


name-ending shows that he was probably connected with the ruling 
family. 


3. NAGABHATA II 


After his defeat at the hands of Dhruva, Vatsarāja passes com- 
pletely out of our view. Nothing is known of him or of his king- 
dom during the palmy days of Pāla imperialism under Dharma- 
pāla. It is probable that his power was confined to central Raj- 
putāna. His son and successor Nāgabhata II, however, retrieved 
the fortunes of his family. The Gwālior Inscription of his grand- 
son tells us that the rulers of Andhra, Saindhava, Vidarbha and 
Kalinga succumbed to him, that he defeated Chakrayudha and the 
lord of Vanga, and forcibly seized the hill-forts of the kings of 
Ānartta, Malava, Kirāta, Turushka, Vatsa, and Matsya.2° The 
records of some of the families feudatory to him corroborate and 
supply details of these conquests. On the other hand, the Ràsh- 
traküta records categorically assert that Nàgabhata was defeated 
by Govinda III who overran his dominions and reached the Himā- 
layas. 

Although we thus know a great many details of the eventful 
career of Nagabhata II, it is not easy to arrange them chronologi- 
cally, and view his reign in a correct perspective. We do not know, 
for example, whether his discomfiture at the hands of the Rāsh- 
trakūtas preceded or followed his victories, —in other words, whe- 
ther his reign began in disaster and ended in glory, or whether the 
reverse was the case. No wonder, therefore, that different views 
have been adopted by different scholars about the life and career 
„Of this great emperor.?? The following reconstruction of his history 
may be regarded as merely provisional:— 


The forcible seizure of the hill-forts of Ānartta, Mālava, etc. 
is said to have begun even in his boyhood. It has been suggested 
that some of these events might actually have taken place in the 
reign of Vatsarāja.** But as the same record refers to the achieve- 
ments of Vatsarāja, and is silent about them, this view is not pro- 
bable. "They may, therefore, be regarded as the earliest military 
exploits of Nāgabhata IL The geographical position of the rulers 
shows that Nāgabhata advanced towards North Gujarāt (Ānartta) 
and Mālwā in the south and east, and this probably brought him 
into conflici with the Rāshtrakūtas, which is referred to in the re- 
cords of both the parties. Indra, the Rāshtrakūta ruler of Làta, 
is said to have defeated the Gurjara king who fled to distant re- 
gions.3? On the other hand Vāhukadhavala, a feudatory chief of 
Nāgabhata II, is said to have defeated the Karņātas, which apparent- 
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ly refer to the Rashtrakitas (Inscription No. 3).?? It may be con- 
cluded, therefore, that no party gained a decisive vietory, though 
Nàgabhata probably retained some of the captured hill-forts. His 
similar enterprises in the north (Matsya), east (Vatsa) and west 
(Turushka) were probably more successful, but we possess no de- 
tails of these campaigns. The Turushkas undoubtedly refer to the 
Muslim rulers of the west against whom he scored some suecess,*% 
and the Kirátas represent some primitive tribes, probably of the 
Himalayan region. 

The initial successes of Nàgabhata in these military raids em- 
boldened him to carry on further campaigns which resulted in the 
submission of the Saindhava chiefs, ruling in Western Kāthiāwār, 
and the rulers of Andhra, Kalinga and Vidarbha. It is difficult 
to believe that Nāgabhata actually advanced as far as Andhra or 
even Kalinga country on the eastern coast of the Deccan.** It is 
not, therefore, unlikely that he entered into a confederacy with 
them, though, as usually happens in such cases of unequal alliance, 
they became, for all practical purposes, subordinate, rather than 
independent, allies. Although this view has been challenged,?5 
it seems to be true at least in the case of the Saindhavas of whom 
alone we possess any contemporary records. It appears from the 
contemporary copper-plate grants?9 of the Saindhava chiefs that 
while they were devoted and loyal to the Pratīhāras, they did not 
invoke their name as suzerains as was done by the Chàpas and 
,Chalukyas of the Kāthiāwār Peninsula—the other feudatories 
immediately to their east. 


Nagabhata’s next move seems to have been to reconquer Kanauj. 
As already noted, its ruler Indrayudha had probably acknowledged 
Vatsarāja's suzerainty and was, perhaps for that very reason, de- 
feated by Dharmapala, who put instead Chakrayudha on the throne. 
Nagabhata defeated Chakrayudha and conquered his kingdom.?7 
He probably occupied Kanauj which later became the permanent 
capital of the Pratiharas. It was a challenge to the power of 
Dharmapāla, and both sides made preparations for the inevitable 
conflict. Nagabhata was joined by at least three of his feudatory 
chiefs in this momentous struggle for the empire. These were 
Kakka, of the Jodhpur Pratīhāra family, Vahukadhavala, the Chā- 
lukya chief of Southern Kāthiāwār, and the Guhilot Sankaragana. 
The family records (Ins. 2-4) of these three refer to the first as 
having fouglfi the Gaudas at Monghyr, the second as having defeat- 
ed king Dharma, and the third as having defeated Gauda and made 
the whole world, gained by warfare, subservient to his overlord. 
All the three evidently refer to the great battle between Nagabhata 
and the lord of Vanga, described in the Gwalior Inscription, in 
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which the latter, though possessed of "crowds of mighty elephants, 
horses, and chariots", was vanquished by the former. There is 
no reference to this encounter in the Pāla records, but the com- 
bined testimony of the four different records, coming from four 
different sources, and particularly the fact that the Pratīhāras 
advanced as far as Monghyr, almost in the heart of the Pāla domi- 
nions, leave no doubt that Nāgabhata scored a great victory over 
his Pāla rival Dharmapāla. 


But Nāgabhata's success was not destined to be more per- 
manent than that of his father. Once more the hereditary enemies 
from the south upset the grandiose imperial scheme of the Pratī- 
hāras. Nagabhata, as noted above, had already come into conflict 
with the Rāshtrakūtas in the early part of his reign. This took 
place probably about A.D. 794-95, early in the reign of Govinda III, 
when the new king was engaged in the south in putting down 
the rebellion of his brother and fighting with the Ganga ruler. 
The brunt of the attack fell upon his viceroy of the north, Indra, 
who ‘alone’ is said to have defeated the Gurjara lord. But, 
as noted above, the Pratiharas also claimed victory, and probably 
gained some hill forts in Mālwā. The northern frontier was, however, 
guarded effectively by Indra and his son Karkka, who says 
in one of his records that the Rāshtrakūta king had “caused his arm 
to become an excellent door-bar of the country of the lord of 
Gurjaras.''38 


But the Rāshtrakūta king Govinda III could not be content, 
merely with a defensive policy against the Pratīhāras. As soon as 
he was free from internal troubles, he made preparations to invade 
the north as his father Dhruva had done before. Like the latter 
he achieved phenomenal success, though probably more than one 
campaign was necessary for the purpose. He "destroyed the valour 
of Nāgabhata”, who “in fear vanished nobody knew whither", and 
then having “devastated his home" and overrun his dominions, 
proceeded up to the Himālayas.*? Even making allowance for 
exaggerations, there can be hardly any doubt that Govinda III 
inflicted a crushing blow on Nāgabhata and,shattered his dreams 
of founding an empire. 


A Rāshtrakūta record^? informs us that Dharmapāla and Cha- 
krāyudha surrendered of their own accord to Govinda III. If we 
remember that both of them were defeated by Nāgabhata II, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that they had invited the Rāsh- 
trakūta king, or at least made common cause with him against 
Nāgabhata II, their common foe. This would satisfactorily explain 
the triumphant march of Govinda III right up to the Himālayas and 
the complete discomfiture of the Pratihàras for some time to come, 
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If the success of Govinda III matched his father's in brilliance, 
it was equally ephemeral. He was called to the Deccan on account 
of internal troubles that had broken out during his long absence 
in the north, and for nearly half a century the Ráshtrakütas ceased 
to play any dominant part in north Indian politics. The field was 
thus left free to the two rival powers, the Pālas and the Pratīhāras. 
The reverses of Nāgabhata II gave an opportunjty to Dharmapāla 
and his son Devapāla to re-establish the power and supremacy of 
the Palas, and there was a decline in the Pratīhāra power for the 
time being. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the great victory of Govinda III 
over Nāgabhata II, but it must have taken place before A.D. 
809-10.4' Although Nāgabhata's imperial ambitions were curbed, 
his power was not destroyed. A record,*® dated A.D. 815, found 
at Buchkalà in Bilada District, Jodhpur, gives him all the imperial 
titles and describes the locality as sva-vishaya, or his dominions 
proper. In addition to the three feudatories who helped him in his 
wars against the Palas, we know of another, Güvaka I, the founder 
of the Chāhamāna dynasty of Sakambhari (near Ajmer), who was 
his vassal (Ins. 6). Whether they threw off their allegiance to 
him after his discomfiture we cannot say, but this does not appear 
very likely. For, though the record (Ins. 2) of Bāuka, the Prati- 
hàra king of the Jodhpur dynasty, dated A.D. 837, would lend some 
colour to such a supposition, we should remember that Nagabhata's 
grandson Bhoja was able to enlist the support of his feudatories 
within a few years of his grandfather's death. On the whole we 
may conclude that Nāgabhata II continued to exercise his sway 
over the greater part, if not the whole, of Rājputāna and Kāthiāwār 
Peninsula. In the east his sway extended up to Gwālior,*$ and 
probably further east so as to include Kanauj and Kalanjara.^^ 


We learn from a Jain book, Prabhāvaka-charita,*5 that king 
Nāgāvaloka of Kānyakubja, the grandfather of Bhoja, died in 890 
V.S.(—A.D. 833). This Nāgāvaloka is undoubtedly Nāgabhata II, 
and if we can rely on this passage, his death must have taken place 
in A.D. 833. It would also appear that Nagabhata II had fixed 
his capital at Kanauj. But although Kanauj was the capital of 
Bhoja, we have no independent evidence that it was the Pratīhāra 
capital before his time. The reference to Kānyakubja in Prabha- 
vaka-charita may be explained by the fact that Kanauj had been 
the well-knoWn capital of the Pratīhāras long before the thirteenth 
century A.D. when this book was composed. The reference to sva- 
vishaya in the Buchkalā record, noted above, and the claims of 
Dharmapāla and Devapāla in the Pala records cannot be easily 
reconciled with the renewed imperialist ambition of Nagabhata II 
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as would be necessarily indicated by his permanent transfer of capi- 
tal to Kanauj. The admittedly inglorious reign of his son is also 
against such a supposition. The fact that the grandson of Nāga- 
bhata II was on the throne within three years of the date of his 
death, as given in Prabhavaka-charita, throws doubt on the whole 
passage, but even if we accept it as true, we can only presume 
that the capital was changed towards the very end of his reign. 
The same passage in Prabhavaka-charita also tells us that Naga- 
bhata II put an end to his life by immersion in the holy waiers 
of the Gangā—a religious process adopted in later years by Rama 
pala of the Pala dynasty and Amoghavarsha, the Rashtrakita king. 
This shows his religious temperament, which is also testified to by 
his performance of religious ceremonies enjoined by the Vedas. 
An active religious sentiment. is further proved by the eclectic 
spirit of the royal family—for four generations of Pratīhāra kings 
beginning from Devaraja were devotees respectively of Vishnu, 
Siva, Bhagavati, and Sürya.*9 : 
In spite of doubts and uncertainties, due to the paucity of data, 
the reigns of Vatsarāja and Nāgabhata II occupy a prominent place 
in the contemporary history of India. Both of them were remark- 
able personalities and had a high degree of military skill; and the 
ultimate reverses at the hands of the Rāshtrakūtas cannot minimise 
the glory they had achieved by extensive military conquests from 
one end of north India to the other. They raised a provincial 
principality into a first-rate military and political power, and 
although their dreams of founding a stable empire were not actually 
realised, they laid its foundations so well that ere long king Bhoja 
succeeded in the great task even in the face of very strenuous opposi- 
tion from his hereditary foes, the Palas and the Rāshtrakūtas. 


Nāgabhata II was succeeded by his son Rāmabhadra, who had 
a very short and inglorious reign of probably three years. His 
kingdom, which certainly extended up to Gwālior in the east,*7 
but probably no further, seems to have been overrun by hostile 
forces.4® It is curious, as two copper-plate charters*? record, that 
two grants, made by his father, had lapsed, during his reign, and 
had to be confirmed by his successor. All this shows a period of 
weakness and trouble, probably brought about by the aggressive 
policy of the Pàla emperor Devapāla as will be noted in the next 
chapter 


o 


4. BHOJA 


With the accession of Rāmabhadra's son and successor Bhoja, 
a new and glorious chapter begins in the history of the Pratihàras. 
The earliest record of'the king is the Barah copper-plate?? which 
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he issued in A.D. 836 from his camp (skandhāvāra) at Mahodaya in 
order to confirm an endowment in the Kalafjara subdivision 
(mandala) of the division (bhukti) of Kanyakubja which had been 
obstructed during the reign of his father. It shows that Bhoja had 
ascended the throne in or before A.D. 836, and was already in 
possession of the region round Kālaūjara (Banda District, U.P.). 
If Mahodaya denoted Kanauj, as is generally supposed, we must 
further presume that he was also in occupation of that city amd - 
probably had his capital there. It has been urged, however, against 
this view, that Mahodaya, in this record, was not identi- 
cal with Kānyakubja which is mentioned separately as such, and 
that the epithet skandhāvāra or camp could not have been appro- 
priate for a rājadhānī (capital) like Kanauj. The latter objection 
may be easily ruled out, as even famous capital cities like Patali- 
putra and Vikramapura have been referred to as skandhāvāra in 
the records of the Pāla and Sena kings. The other objection, though 
more valid, is also not decisive. For the older name might have 
been used for the big Division, while the city proper could be 
referred to by the alternative name. On the whole it is likely, 
though not certain, that as early as A.D. 836, Bhoja had fixed his 
capital at Kanauj, and obtained mastery of the region round it, 
which had been probably lost during his father's reign. 


The Jodhpur Pratihàras, whose history has been dealt with 
above,®" also came into prominence and probably regained indepen- 
dence during the inglorious reign of Ramabhadra. This seems to 
follow from the family records of both the branches. The Jodhpur 
Inscription, as noted above;** describes the two successors of Siluka 
as practising austerities, an unmistakable indication of the decline 
in their political and military authority. But the next king Kakka 
is described as a great fighter who, as noted above, accompanied 
Nagabhata II in his expedition against the Pala king of Bengal. 
But although he acknowledged the suzerainty of Nagabhata II at 
first, he seems to have practically behaved like an independent 
king in later years. In the Jodhpur Inscription dated A.D. 837 
(Ins. 2), Kakka's queer.-consort is called a Mahārājūī, and the career 
of their son Bāuka is described in terms which make him out to be 
an independent king, at least de facto, if not de jure. "This conclu- 
sion is corroborated by the Daulatpura copper-plate of Bhoja*? 
which records that a piece of land in Gurjaratrā, the home-terri- 
tory of the'Jodhpur Pratiharas, which was originally granted by 
Vatsarāja and continued by Nagabhata II, fell into abeyance, and 
was renewed by Bhoja in A.D. 843. This indicates, like the Barah 
copper-plate, that there was obstruction in the enjoyment of land 
during the reign of Ramabhadra, and this fits in well with the view 
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that the Jodhpur Pratīhāras threw off the yoke of this king. The 
copper-plate further shows that by A.D. 843 Bhoja had reasserted 
his authority over Gurjaratrā or Central and Eastern Rājputāna. 
The success of Bhoja was undoubtedly due to the loyal devotion 
of some of his feudatories, one of whom, the Guhilot prince Har- 
sharāja, son of Sahkaragana,5^ is said to have overcome the kings 
in the north and*presented horses to Bhoja (Ins. 4), 

It is thus.clear that Bhoja succeeded, within a few years of his 
accession, in re-establishing, to a considerable extent, the fortunes 
of his family. But soon he had to measure his strength with the 
Pāla king Devapāla. Bhoja was defeated, and his triumphant career 
was arrested, as will be related in the next chapter. He now 
turned his attention to the south, no doubt tempted by the dis- 
tracted condition of the Rāshtrakūtas!5 Some time between A.D. 
845 and 860 he seems to have invaded the Rāshtrakūta dominions, 
but was defeated by Dhruva, the Rashtraküta chief of the Gujargt 
branch.59 Thus the growing power of the Pratihàras was once 
more checked by their two hereditary enemies. Bhoja was also 
defeated by the Kalachuri king Kokkalla (c. 845-880).57 It is 
interesting to note that the Rāshtrakūta inscription, which records 
the defeat of Bhoja, refers to him in very flattering terms, and 
describes him as "united to fortune and surrounded by crowds 
of noble kinsmen," and having "conquered all the regions of the 
world." This shows that Bhoja had already raised his kingdom to 
a position of eminence. But there is no doubt that the defeat at 
the hands of the Pālas, the Rāshtrakūtas, and the Kalachuris was 


a great blow to his rising power which perhaps declined to a con- 
Siderable extent, 


An indication of this decline is seen in the renewed power of 
the Jodhpur  Pratihàras. Bāuka's step-brother and successor 
Kakkuka refers in two of his inscriptions, dated A.D. 861,58 to 
Gurjaratrā and other provinces as forming part of his own domi- 
nions. Thus Bhoja must have lost his hold over this part of Rāj- 
putana some time between A.D. 843 and 861. It appears that after 
some initial successes Bhoja's attempt to reestablish the glory of 
his family proved a failure. 


But Bhoja did not lose heart and bided his time. An inscrip- 
tion,5? dated A.D. 876, refers to his resolve “to conquer the three 
Worlds", and there is no doubt that he renewed his aggressive 
Career some time in the third quarter of the ninth century A.D. 
The death of Devapàla removed a thorn in his side, for the next 
two kings of the Pala dynasty, who ruled during the second half 
Of the ninth century A,D., were weak and peace-loving. Fortunate- 
ly for him the Rāshtrakūta king Amoghavarsha, who ruled from 
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A.D. 814 to c. A.D. 878, was also of a religious disposition, and did not 
have the aggressive imperialism or military ambition of his two 
illustrious predecessors, Dhruva and Govinda II. Nevertheless 
Amoghavarsha came into conflict with the Pala rulers, and pro- 
bably, after his conquest of Vengi, invaded the Pala dominions 
from the south and gained some successes. Perhaps taking advan- 
tage of the weakness of the Pala rulers and their distracted con- 
dition due to the Rāshtrakūta raids, Bhoja planned a campaign 
against Bengal. The combined testimony of several records indi- 
eates that he was helped in this enterprise by Gunambhodhideva, 
the Chedi ruler of Gorakhpur, and the Guhilot chief Guhila II, son 
of Harsharaja.°° Assisted by these powerful chiefs Bhoja appears 
to have inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Pala king Narayanapala 
and conquered a considerable part of his western dominions. 


Bhoja was also engaged in a prolonged struggle with the Rāsh- 
trakütas.?' Reference has already been made to his fight with 
Dhruva of Gujarat. It was renewed during the reign of Krishna II 
(c. A.D. 878-914). Bhoja probably took the offensive and gained 
considerable success. A Pratihara record®? refers to the defeat of 
Krishna II, probably on the banks of the Narmadā, and his retreat 
to the south of the river. After having thus occupied Mālwā, 
Bhoja advanced towards Gujarat. The Rāshtrakūta records admit 
that not only Khetaka (Kaira District) but also the region round it 
fell into his hands. They, however, assert that Krishna II recover- 
ed them, and there was a sanguinary battle between the two hosts 
at Ujjayini which made a deep impress even upon posterity.99 It 
is generally held that Bhoja lost Màlwa as a result of this defeat, 


"which took place some time between A.D. 878 and 888. But this 


is by no means certain. An inscription?^ at Partābgarh, in South- 
ern Rājputāna, refers to a local Chāhamāna dynasty which was a 
source of great pleasure to king Bhojadeva. It has been suggested, 
with a great degree of plausibility, that these Chahamanas helped 
their overlord Bhoja in his wars against the Rāshtrakūtas. This 
Chāhamāna dynasty acknowledged the suzerainty of the Pratīhāras 
in the time of Mahendrapāla II (A.D. 946), and asked for some 
favours from the representatives of their overlord at Ujjayini and 
Mandapika (Mandu) about the same time. It would thus appear 
that Mālwā formed a part of the Pratīhāra dominions even so late 
as A.D. 946,,and as we know that it was conquered by Bhoja, it is 
more reasonable to suppose that it continued to be in the posses- 
sion of the Pratīhāras rather than that it was reconquered by his 
successors all of whom, except his son Mahendrapāla I, were too 
weak to be credited with any such new acquisition. In any case, 
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we may take for granted that the Partābgarh region formed a part 
of the dominions of Bhoja, and Mālwā, even if lost, was reconquered 
by Mahendrapāla I. 


Although Bhoja lost his hold upon Khetaka or Kaira District, 
he maintained supremacy over probably the whole of Kāthiāwār 
Peninsula.5 In the north-west his dominions extended to the Pun- 
jab. In the east the Kalachuris of Gorakhpur were his feudatories, 
and probably the whole of Awadh (Oudh) was included in his 
dominions. The Chandellas of Bundelkhand also acknowledged his 
overlordship. Bhoja thus consolidated a mighty empire in 
Northern India for which Vatsarāja and Nāgabhata had fought in 
vain, and raised Kanauj, his capital, once more to the position of an 
imperial city. 


Bhoja had-a long reign of more than 46 years, two of his known 
dates being A.D. 836 and 882.65 An Arab account of India, com- 
posed in A.D. 851 and generally attributed to Sulaimān, refers to 
the great power and resources of the king of Juzr. As Juzr un- 
doubtedly stands for Gurjara, the Arab account may be taken to 
refer to Bhoja. As such it is an interesting commentary upon his 
reign and personality and may be reproduced in full:— 


"This king maintains numerous forces and no other Indian 
prince has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs, still 


. he acknowledges that the king of the Arabs is the greatest of kings. 


Among the princes of India, there is no greater foe of the Muham- 
madan faith than he. His territories form a tongue of land. He 
has got riches, and his camels and horses are numerous. Exchanges 
are carried on in his states with silver (and gold) in dust, and there 
are said to be mines (of these metals) in the country. There is no 
country in India more safe from robbers.”57 i i 


It is thus evident that Bhoja had the reputation of a strong 
ruler, able to maintain peace in his.kingdom and defend it against 
external dangers. He stood as a bulwark of defence against Mus- 
lim aggression, and left this task as a sacred legacy to his successors. 


*-- Bhoja was undoubtedly one of the outstanding politieal figures 
of India in the ninth century, and ranks with Dhruva and Dharma- 
pala as a grēat general and empire-builder. Unfortunately, we 
know very little of'his personal history,°* except that he was a de- 
votee of Bhagavatī and was known by various names such as Pra- 
bhāsa, Ādivarāha, and Mihira, in addition to Bhoja which was most 
commonly "used. ; 
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5. MAHENDRAPALA 


Bhoja probably died about A.D. 885, and was succeeded by his 
son Mahendrapāla I, whose earliest known date is A.D. 893 (Ins. 3). 
A verse in Rájatarangimi, the meaning of which is obscure, seems 
to indicate that he lost some territory in the Punjūb, gained by his 
father, to Sahkaravarman king of Küshmir.^? But, with this doubt- 
ful exception, Mahendrapāla not only maintaineti" intact the vast 
empire inherited by him, but also further expanded it towards the 


east. No less than seven of his records have been found in South , 


Bihár and North Bengal with dates ranging from years 2 to 19. 
These indicate that shortly after his accession he conquered Maga- 
dha and even a part of Northern Bengal, the home territory of his 
hereditary enemy, the Palas. Mahendrapāla's records have also 
been found in Kāthiāwār Peninsula, Eastern Punjāb, Jhānsi Dis- 
trict and Awadh (Oudh), and we may say, without much exaggera- 
tion, that his empire extended from tne Himālayas to the Vindhyas 
and from the Eastern to the Western ocean. 


The name of Mahendrapāla is also written in slightly varying 
forms such as Mahīndrapāla and Mahendrāyudha, and he was also 
known as Nirbhaya-narendra or Nirbhayarája.'? His guru, or 
spiritual preceptor, Rajasekhara, is a famous personality in Indian 
literature. Although his writings do not throw any light on the 
career or personality of Mahendrapàla, they refer in unmistakable 
terms to the glory and grandeur of the imperial city of Kanauj. 


6. MAHIPALA 


Mahendrapala’s last known date is A.D. 907-8," and he pro- 
bably died not long afterwards. The succession to the throne after 
him is a matter of dispute, as the available data lend themselves to 
various interpretations. He had at least two queens, Dehanāgā- 
devi and Mahidevi (or Mahādevī).”? The son of the former, Bhoja II, 
ascended the throne before Vināyakapāla, the son of the latter, 
one of whose known dates is A.D. 931 (Ins. 9). Mahīpāla,”S a son 
of Mahendrapāla, is known to have ruled in A.D. 9147^ and A.D. 917 
(Ins. 8), while a king Kshitipala is known to be the father of king 
Devapala ruling in A.D. 948-9 (Ins. 7). There are good grounds to. 
believe that the last two kings also belonged to the same RUE 


A king Devapāla, with the epithet Hayapati (lord of horses), son on |. 


of Herambapšia, is mentioned in another contemporary inscrip- 
tion,"5 and it is held by some that this Devapala is identical with 
his namesake, ruling in A.D. 948-9. Thus his father would be 
Herambapala alias Kshitipala, and as these are synonymous respec- 
tively with Vināyakapāla and Mahīpāla, the identity of all the four 
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is generally presumed, and tne genealogy is drawn up as follows '*:— 


Dehanāgādevī — Mahendrapāla I = Mahidevi (or Mahādevī) 


Bhoja II Vināyakapāla 
(alias Mahīpāla 
alias Kshitipāla 
alias Herambapāla) 
(AD. 914, 917, 931) 


Some scholars, however, do not accept the identification of the two 
kings named Devapāla, and therefore regard Vināyakapāla as diffe- 
rent from Mahīpāla alias Kshitipāla.”" Others again identify the 
latter with Bhoja II.”5 It is impossible, with the insufficient data 
now available, to prove or disprove any of these hypotheses. So 
we may provisionally accept the genealogy drawn up above. 


It is significant that while the Grant of Vināyakapāla, dated 
A.D. 931, refers to his elder brother Bhoja II as his predecessor, 
the earlier Grant, dated A.D. 917, makes no reference to Bhoja Il, 
and represents Mahīpāla as having succeeded Mahendrapāla. It 
has been suggested that this omission may be due to short duration 
of Bhoja's reign or to a struggle for succession between the two.'? 
But it may be easily explained by the not uncommon practice of 
tracing only the direct descent of the ruling king by omitting all 
references to collateral line. The short duration of reign is not a 
satisfactory explanation, and if we accept the identification of Mahi- 
pāla and Vināyakapāla, we can hardly explain the omission in one 
Grant and not in the other as due to rivalry. It has been urged 
that with the lapse of time the memory of the old rivalry faded 
away, and hence the reference to the reign of the elder brother 
was made in A.D. 931 but not in A.D. 917. But this is questionable. 


A struggle for succession to the throne has been inferred from 
the statement in the Kalachuri records that. Kokkalladeva I "set up 
Bhojadeva" and "granted him freedom from fear." These expres- 
sions have been taken to mean that Bhoja IT invoked the aid of 
Kokkalla in the war of succession against his brother9? But 
apart from the fact that it is uncertain whether Bhoja here refers 
to the father or son of Mahendrapala,?! we need nöt assume that 
any help that Kokkalla might have rendered to Bhoja II was neces- 
sarily against his brother. For a Rāshtrakūta record seems to imply 
that Krishna II invaded the dominions of the Pratihàras and occupi- 
ed the Yamunā-Gangā Doāb. The veracity of this claim has been 
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doubted by many scholars, but there may be some truth in it^? 
and if Bhoja II sought the help of Kokkalla, it might have been 
on such an occasion. 


On the whole, we have no definite knowledge of the events 
that followed the death of Mahendrapāla. The weakness of the 
empire, as revealed by the advance of the Ráshtrakütas to the very 
gates of the imperial city and its destruction by* them, not much 
later, about A.D. 916, undoubtedly lends colour to the theory of 
internal dissensions, but we must remember that the Rāshtrakūļas 
achieved similar successes even during the reigns of powerful kings 
like Vatsarāja and Nāgabhaļa II. M 


In any case there are no good grounds against the view that 
when Mahīpāla ascended the throne, about A.D. 912, the empire 
enjoyed peace and prosperity. An inscription, dated A.D. 914, 
proves his suzerainty over the Kāthiāwār Peninsula. Al Mas'üdi, 
a native of Baghdād, who visited India in the year A.D. 915-16, 
refers to the great power and resources of the Pratihára king of 
Kanauj, and the wide extent of his kingdom, which touched the 
Rāshtrakūta kingdom in the south, and the Muslim principality of 
Multàn in the west, with both of which he was at war, He was, 
we are told, rich in horses and camels, and maintained four armies 
in four directions, each numbering 700,000 or 900,000 men.** 


The poet Rājašekhara, who graced the court of Mahīpāla, as 
that of his father, refers to the former as “the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghu” and “the Mahārājādhirāja of Āryāvarta”. He 
also describes the conquests of Mahipàla in a grandiloquent verse 
according to which the emperor defeated the Muralas, Mekalas, 
Kalingas, Keralas, Kulūtas, Kuntalas, and Ramathas** This would 
mean the suzerainty not only of nearly the whole of Northern 
India, but also of a part of the Deccan where the Rāshtrakūtas ruled. 
Even making due allowance for the panegyrical exaggerations of 
the court-poet, it may be reasonably held that Mahīpāla not only 
maintained intact the empire inherited by him, but probably even 
extended it in the early part of his reign.** . 


But once more the eternal enemies, the Rāshtrakūtas, were to 
prove the doom of the Pratīhāra empire. Leaving aside the boast 
of the Rāshtrakūta king Krishna II that he advanced up to the 
Gangā, there is no doubt that his successor Indra III conducted a 
campaign against the Pratīhāra dominions some time between 
A.D. 915 and 918. According to a Rāshtrakūta record,®® Indra III 
advanced through Mālwā, crossed the Yamuna, and completely de- 
vastated the city of Kanauj. According to a Kanarese poem, 
Pampabhārata, Indra's feudatory Narasimhá (Chalukya took a 
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prominent part in inflicting a crushing defeat upon Mahīpāla. It is 
said that *Mahīpāla fled, as if struck by thunderbolts, staying nei- 
ther to eat, nor rest, nor pick himself up; while Narasimha, pur- 
suing, bathed his horses at the junction of the Gangā.”*7 


Thus according to the Rāshtrakūta version Indra III had a com- 
plete victory. He occupied the capital city of his enemy and sacked 
it, while Mahīpāla fled for his life, hotly pursued by the hostile 
forces as far as Allahabad. But, as on previous occasions, the 
Rāshtrakūtas did not stay long enough to consolidate their conguests 
in the north. 


It redounds to the credit of Mahīpāla that he survived this 
terrible shock and re-established the fortunes of his family. This 
was due mainly to the help of his powerful feudatories. According 
to a Chandella record,?? king Harsha placed Kshitipāla on the 
throne. It refers most probably to the help rendered by the power- 
ful Chandella chief to Kshitipala or Mahīpāla in regaining the throne 
after the Rāshtrakūta debacle.?? The Guhilot chief Bhatta, grand- 
son of Harsharája, who helped Bhoja I, is said to have defeated in 
battle the king of the south, at the command of his paramount lord, 
at a time of great danger when the kingdom was invaded by foreign 
soldiers and everything was in confusion (Ins. 4). This also pro- 
bably alludes io the defeat inflicted upon the Rāshtrakūtas after 
they had overrun the Pratīhāra dominions. The recovery of Malwa 
is hinted at by the vainglorious claim made by Bhāmāna, the feuda- 
tory Kalachuri chief of Gorakhpur, that he conquered Dhārā 
(Ins. 5). 


Whether Mahīpāla succeeded in recovering all the territories 
he had lost is difficult to determine. But we have literary and epi- 
graphic records to show that in A.D. 931 the empire of Mahīpāla- 
Vinàyakapala extended up to Saurāshtra (Kāthiāwār Peninsula) in 
the west?? and Banaras in the east (Ins. 9), and in A.D. 942-3 up 
to Chanderi (Narwar) in the south! Even so late as A.D. 946, 
the Pratīhāra empire included Mālwā (Ins. 10). It would thus ap- 
'pear that Mahīpāla recovered at least a large part, if not the whole, 
of his dominions, but there can be no doubt that the prestige of 
the Imperial Pratīhāras suffered a severe blow from which they 
never fully recovered.?? The feudatory chiefs and provincial gov- 
ernors slowly asserted independence, and new dynasties rose to 
power. 'This will be evident from the history of the Chandellas, 
Chedis, and Paramāras dealt with in a separate chapter. "The dec- 
line and the process of disintegration of the Pratihàra empire offer 


a close parallel to the fate which overtook the Mughal empire in the 
eighteenth century. 
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Towards the close of Mahipala’s reign the Ráshtrakütas seem 
to have again invaded the north. It is said in a Rashtrakita re- 
cord,® dated A.D. 940, that “on hearing of the conquest of all 
the strongholds (by Krishna III) in the southern regions simply by 
means of his angry glance, the hope about Kálaüjara and Chitra- 
küta vanished from the heart of the Gurjara." It has been inferred 
from this that these two forts of the Pratiháras were occupied by 
the Rāshtrakūta army shortly before A.D. 940.?* 


7. MAHIPALA’S SUCCESSORS 

Vināyakapāla ruled till at least A.D. 942,5 and was succeeded 
by his son Mahendrapala IL?9 whose known date is A.D. 945-6 
(Ins. 10). During the next 15 years there is a succession of no less 
than four kings, viz. (1) Devapāla (A.D. 948-9), son of Kshitipàla 
(Ins. 7); (2) Vināyakapāla II (A.D. 953-4): (3) Mahīpāla II (A.D. 
955);*7 and (4) Vijayapāla (A.D. 960), successor of Kshitipala (Ins. 
11. Whether all these were distinct rulers or two or more of them 
were identical, it is difficult to say. Dr. Bhandarkar identifies 
Mahendrapāla II with Devapala, and takes the kings Nos. 2, 3 and 
the predecessor of No. 4 to be the same person.** Dr. N. Ray?? 
takes No. 1 to be son of Bhoja II, whom he identifies with Mahi- 
pāla alias Kshitipāla, but distinguishes him from Vināyakapāla. 
He also suggests that No. 2 was probably a son of Mahendrapāla II, 
No. 3 a son of No. 1, and No. 4 a son of No. 3, who was also called 
Kshitipāla. Dr. Tripathi!?? regards Nos. 1 and 2 respectively as a 
brother and a son of Mahendrapāla II, and No. 4 as a brother or 
half-brother of No. 1. He argues that there is not sufficient ground 
to hold that No. 3 was a Pratīhāra emperor, and he might have 
been a vassal ruler who, as Rajor Inscription (Ins. 11) shows, often 
assumed imperial titles.'?' It is also doubtful whether No. 2 is 
a separate king ruling in A.D. 953-4, or is to be identified with Vinà- 
yakapala I whose name appeared in a record long after his death.'9? 


The different views are quoted above just to indicate the great 

. uncertainty prevailing about the succession to the imperial throne 
between A.D. 945 and 960. There is, however, no doubt that there 
was a steady decline in fhe power and authority of the empire dur- 
ing this period. The Chāhamānas of Partābgarh, in south-east Rāj- 
putàna, acknowledged Mahendrapāla II as overlord, and the im- 
perial officers were posted at Ujjayinī and Mandapika (Māndu) in 
A.D. 945-6 (Ins. 10). But in a record dated A.D. 954, we find the 
Chandellas taking credit for defeating the Gurjaras and forcibly 
taking possession of the famous fort of Kalanjara, though they still 
refer to Vināyakapāla as protecting the earth.'?% An inscription 
dated A.D. 960 (Ins. 11), found at Rajorgarh, gbout 28 miles south- 
west of the town of Alwar, records an order issued by the Maha- 
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rajadhiraja, Paramesvara, the illustrious Mathanadeva of the Gur- 
jara-Pratīhāra lineage, residing at Rājyapura (i.e. Rajor), to his 
officials. This record leaves no doubt that although, like the Chan- 
dellas, he invoked the name of the Pratīhāra Emperor Vijayapāla- 
deva as his suzerain, yet he ruled as a de facto independent king. 


Most probably the Rāshtrakūta king Krishna III led a second 
expedition to Northern India about A.D. 963. His feudatory, 
Gahga chief Mārasimha, distinguished himself so much in this 
northern campaign that he came to be known as the king of the 
Gurjaras. This proves that the main brunt of the attack fell upon 
the Pratīhāras. The great success of the Rashtraküta king is proved 
by his Kanarese record incised on a stone slab found at Jura, 1? 
miles from Maihar Railway Station in Bundelkhand. 104 


Although the Rāshtrakūtas could not achieve any permanent 
success they probably gave the final blow to the Pratīhāra domi- 
nation in Central India. The Chandella ruler Dhanga (A.D. $50- 
1000) claims to have attained "supreme lordship after inflicting a 
defeat over the king of Kanyakubja.” Even Gwalior, which was a 
Stronghold of the Pratīhāras ever since the time of Rāmabhadra, 
if not earlier still, fell into the hands of the Chandellas. A few 
years later the Kachchhapaghāta chief Vajradāman conquered it 
after defeating the Pratīhāra Emperor.!95 


The Chāhamānas of Sakambhari, many of whose chiefs helped 
their Pratihàra overlords as noted above,'95 asserted their indepen- 
dence, and so did also the Guhilas'?/ and perhaps some other vas- 
sals. While the feudatories were gradually defying the imperial 
authority, there arose new powers like the Kalachuris in Central 
India, the Paramāras in Mālwā, and the Chaulukyas in Gujarāt to 
weaken still further the declining authority of the Pratīhāras. 


The history of these powers, which is related in detail in a 
Subsequent chapter, leaves no doubt that about the middle of the 
tenth century A.D. the Pratihàra empire disintegrated and was 
gradually reduced to the territory round about Kanauj. We do not 
possess any record of the Partihara emperors for nearly half a 
century after Vijayapala, who was on the throne early in A.D, 960. 
When the curtain rises again in A.D. 1019, the Pratihàra empire 
had vanished and North India presented the same political features 
as inevitably followed the disruption of an empire. „Rājyapāla, the 
successor of Vijayapāla, ruled over the small kingdom of Kanauj, 
but the old imperial name and fame still lingered for a decade, to 
be finally swept away by the invasions of Sultān Mahmüd. Trilo- 
chanapala,108 the successor of Rājyapāla, ruling in A.D. 1027 
the last of the Imperial Pratīhāras known to us. 
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Attention may be drawn to the fact that three of the powerful 
succession states that arose out of the ruins of the Pratihāra empire 
were those of the Chāhamānas (Chauhāns) in Rājputāna, Chaulu- 
kyas (Solankis) in Gujarāt, and the Paramāras (Pawārs) in Mālwā. 
It is interesting to note that these three, along with the Parihāras 
(Pratīhāras), are described in bardic traditions as Agnikula, origi- 
nating from a sacrificial fire-pit (agnikunda) on Mount Abu. What- 
ever we might think of this mythical legend, it is not unlikely that 
these four tribes were connécted by ethnic ties or some other close 
association, and we may therefore hold that a considerable part of 
the empire of the Pratīhāras, specially their home-territory and 
original dominions, passed into the hands of kindred peoples who 
had hitherto accepted their suzerainty. 


8. THE PRATIHARA EMPIRE—A GENERAL REVIEW 


The Pratīhāra empire, which continued in full glory for nearly 
a century, was the last great empire in Northern India before the 
Muslim conquest. This honour is accorded to the empire of Harsha 
by many historians of repute, but without any real justification; for 
the Pratīhāra empire was probably larger, certainly not less in 
extent, and its duration was much longer. It recalled, and to a cer- 
tain extent rivalled, the Gupta empire, and brought politicai unity 
and its attendant blessings upon a large part of Northern India. 
But its chief credit lies in its successful resistance to the foreign 
invasions from the west. From the days of Junaid (c. A.D. 725) 
to those of Mahmüd of Ghazni, the Pratihàras stood as the bulwark 
of India's defence against the aggression of the Muslims. This was 
frankly recognised by the Arab writers themselves. Historians of 
India, since the days of Elphinstone, have wondered at the slow 
progress of Muslim invaders in India, compared to their rapid 
advance in other parts of the world. Arguments of doubtful vali- 
dity have often been put forward to explain this unique phenome- 
non. But now there can be little doubt that it was the power of 
the Pratihàra arms that effectively barred the progress of the Mus- 
lims beyond the confines of Sindh, their first conquest, for nearly 
three hundred years. Jn the light of later events this must be re- 
garded as the chief contribution of the Pratīhāras to the history 
of India. : 

The Pratīhāra empire was the logical end of the tripartite 
struggle for power that characterised the history of India for nearly 
a century (Ā.D. 750-850). Dhruva and Govinda III as well as 
Dharmapala and Devapala, played the imperial role, and then came ` 
the turn of the Pratīhāras under Bhoja and Mahendrapāla. Though 
in each case the empire, like waves of the sea, rose to the highest 
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point only to break down, the Pratihàras had a longer spell of suc- 
cess than either of their rivals. 


The Pratihàra line was distinguished for its long succession of 
able rulers. Apart from the hero who founded the royal dynasty, 
four such remarkable personalities as Vatsaraja, Nāgabhata II, 
Bhoja, and Mahendrapāla, ruled almost uninterruptedly for a cen- 
tury and a half with a short break of three years. "They created the 
tradition of an imperial glory which long endured and survived 
many rude shocks. It is reflected in the literary works of Rāja- 
Sekhara, the last Indian poet who could, with justifiable pride, refer 
io his royal patron as "the Mahārājādhirāja of Aryavarta” (King- 
Emperor of Northern India). But the best testimony to the power 
and glory of the Pratīhāras is the eloquent tribute paid to their 
wealth and resources by their inveterate enemies, the Arabs. 


R. C. Majumdar, The Gurjara-Pratīhāras. JDL. X. 1-76 (abbreviated as GP.). 
R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj (abbreviated as THK). 
A. tek. times (abbreviated as AR). 
. D. Sharma, The Imperial Pratīhāras—a revised study. - (JIH, XXII. 93). 
N. Ray, A note on the chronology of the Later Pratīhāras. (IA, LVII. 230). 
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authorities referred to therein. 


T. Cf. Ins. No. 2, gi bove. 
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^ » 4. 255 El, XVIII. 239: THK. 226-7; AR. 40 (fn. 32). 
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12. Curiously enough this fact, mentioned in the Ellora T 


ie cu a by any of those who oppose the view that 


El, XII. 197. The name of th in king isugi aga- 
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the left bank of the Narmada, 
We may, therefore, regard the Chahamana principality as extending up to the 
— Kim river and thus corresponding to the ol 
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14. It has been urged (JIH, XXII. 94) that according to An! 
(JBBRAS, XVI. 105), dated A.D. 757, "Karka IL a feudatory Rāshtrakūta 
of Gujarát, gave away villages from practically the same region, showing 
by that sometime between A.D. 756 and 757 the Rāshtrakūta ruler Dantidurga 
had succeeded in defeating the Pratīhāras and ending their "Ej Lata.” 
But the villages granted lay to the south of the Kim river. „Al Dame 
(AR. 11) that "since the donee hailed from Jambusára in the Broach 
this region was included in the dominions of Karka II. But this assum can 
hardly be justified. On the whole, there is nothing to indicate that pen 
lost his supremacy over the feudatory principality of Brofich which 
up to the Kim river in the south (see preceding note). 

15. ABORI, XVIII. 397-8. 

16. For various opinions, cf. JDL, X. 23-25. Also, IC, XI. 1 


. 161 ff. y 
17. Fleet (EI, VI. 195); Bhandarkar (El, XVIII. 238-9); Altekar (AR. 39); Tripathi 
-6 


(THK. 225-6). 

18. J. C. Ghosh (IH, VI. 755); Dasaratha Sarma (ABORI, XVIII. 396; JIH, XXIII. 
43); H. L. Jain (IC, XI. 161). ` 

19. H. L. Jain, op. cit. But in the map on p. 165, Badnawar is placed to the north- 
west of Ujjain. 

20. Baroda Pl. of Karkarāja, IA, XII. 163. 

- L—— CP. (EI, V. 208); Osia Ins. (ASI, 1908-9, p. 108; JRAS 1907, p. 1010). 

23. I proposed the identification of the Bhandis with the Bhattis (JDL, X. 28), and 

this view was accepted by Tripathi (THK. 229). Their identification with 
ndi's family was proposed by Ojha and is accepted by many. Bhandi is 

referred to in Harsha-charita, but we do not know anything about him or his 
successor, not even whether he was a ruling chief. 

24. Rādhanpur and Wani Grant of Govinda III (EI, VI. 248; IA, XI. 157). 

25. IHO. . 844. 

26. Cf. HBR. 105, fn. 1, 2 and also Ch. III, $2, below. 

21. Cf. fn. 24, 

28. Vide infra, Ch. III, $2. 

29. The identification of these places has been discussed in JRAS, 1909, pp. 257-8. 
Ānartta is northern part of Kāthiāwār Peninsula, and Vatsa robably represen’ 
the region round Kausàmbi, or Rewa country, further to the south, which is 
associated with the name of Vatsa. 

30. Cf. JIH, XXII. 99 ff; PIHC, XI. 141. 

31. JIH, XXII. 103. 

32. Baroda Pl. IA, XII. 163; Sisavai Grant, v. 15; EI, XXIII. 209. 

32a. References are to the list of "Important Inscriptions" given at the end of this 
Chapter. 

33. Vide infra, Ch. V, §VI. 

34. For a possible conflict or alliance between Nāgabhata II and the E. Chālukya 
king Vijayāditya II, cf. Ch. VI. 

35. JIH, XXII. 102-3. 

36. EI, XXVI. 185. 

37. The Barah CP (EI, XIX. 15) shows that the Kalanjara-mandala in the Kānya- 
kubja-bhukti was included in the dominions of Nāgabhata IL 

38. Baroda Pl. IA, XII, 163. 

99. The victory of Govinda III is referred to in many Rāshtrakūta records of the 
main and Gurjara branches. Nāgabhata is mentioned by name in Sanjān CP. 
(EI, XVIII. 235) which ako refers to Govinda's advance up to the Himal 
The Pathari Pillar Ins. (EI, IX. 255) refers to the ‘hasty retreat’ and ‘devastated 
home’ of Nagavaloka, who has been identified with Nagabhata IL Karkka 


to whom the credit for this achievement is given, probably accompanied the 


Rashtraküta king Govinda III (IA, 1911, 239), 
40. Sanjān CP. v. 23 (EI, XVIII, 245). 


41. Dr. Altekar has shown good grounds for the belief that Govinda III led more : 


than one expedition to Northern India, and has given a revised sy of 
his campaigns (D. R. Bhandarkar Vol. 153). But he has somewhat « his 
views in the preceding chapter. ener 

42. EI, IX. 198. i P 

43. EI, I. 156-7. 

44. EI, XIX. 15. 

45. THK. 236; JIH, XXIL 104. . 4 
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This appears from the epithets given to the various kings in the official genea- 
logy contained in the royal charters. 
El, I. 154. 


. This seems to be hinted at in v. 12 of the Gwālior Ins. (No. 1). 
. EI, XIX. 15; v. 208. 

. EI, XIX. 15; XXIII. 242. 

. Vol. III, pp. 153 ff. 


See p. 20. 


53. EI, V. 208. 


54. 
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. For full di: 


- ASI, 1924-25, p. 168. 


Begumra Pl. IA, XII. 179. 
See later, Ch. V. SII 


. JRAS, 1895. 513; EI, IX. 277. 
156. 


El, I. 


Tripathi thinks that Guhila II accompanied Mahendrapāla I in his expedition 

against Bengal (THK. 250-255; cf. also Ch. V. $VIL 2). The question cannot 

be definitely decided one way or the other. 

For a detailed account, cf. PIHC, VI. 166. 

IA, XIX. 174. 

Begumra Grant of Krishna (IA, XIII. 66); Begumra Grant of Indra III, No. I, 

v. 15, EI, IX. 31. | 
EI, XIV. 176. | 


This follows from the description of Arab writer Sulaiman that Bhoja's territory l 
formed a tongue of land. It is also confirmed by a tradition in the Skanda 


Purāņa to which Dr. Raychaudhuri drew attention (IHQ, V. 129-133). 
Pehoa Ins. (EI, I. 184). | 
HIED, I. 4. | 
According to the story in the Skanda Purāņa, referred to in fn. 65 above, Bhoja, 

of Kānyakubja, abdicated his throne and went on a pilgrimage to the holy | 
sites of Suràshtra. But this story, mixed up with myths and fables, can hardly be 
regarded as historical Dr. Raychaudhuri has sought to prove the abdication by 

erence to epigraphic data, but without success (cf. THK. 245). 

isussion on this point, cf. JDL, X. 55. 


- The name read by Fleet as Mahishapāla in the Asni CP. (IA, XVI. 173) is 


obviously a misreading for Mahīndrapāla. 


- Siyadoni Ins. (EI, I. 162). 


form occurs in Partabgarh Ins. (EI, XIV. 182). 


- Tripathi is wrong in his statement that according to Asni Ins. Mahīpāla was 


born of Mahīdevī (THK. 254). This (or any other) inscription does not give 
the name of Mahīpāla's mother. 


- Haddala CP. IA, XII. 190; XVIII. 90. 


Khajurāho Ins. EI, I. 122. 


- JDL, X. 58-63; THK. 257. 
- El, XIV. 180. 


See later, Ch. V, IT. 
PIHC, VÍ. 169. 
HIED, I. 21. 


For full discussion, cf. JDL, X. 63; THK. 263. š 

As Rajašekhara was the guru of Mahendrapàla also, it is likely that he wrote 
poems in the early part of Mahīpāla's reign. 

El, VII. 38. 

AR. 101-2; THK. 260; JDL, X. 66. 

Khajurāho Ins. EI, I. 121. 

Some scholars hold that the incident refers to the help that Mahīpāla received 

in struggle against his brother (THK. 256). But, as already noted above, 

we have no evidence of any such struggle for the throne. 

Harisena associates Vinayadikapala, in A.D. 931, with 


I X S Vardhamānapura, usuall: 1 
identified with Wadhwan (above, p. 22). Cf. IC, XI. 162. A x 


This is strongly denied by Tripathi (THK. 262, 270). 
that the Chandella ruler YaSovarman gave ‘a great blo 
Pratiharas’ (ibid. 272). 


He, however, observes 
w to the prestige of the 
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. Deoli Pl. (v. 25), EI, V. 188. 
. THK. 267-8; AR. 113. But this does not seem soan yery e Vts < Moi 
forts were conquered by a third power (Kalach 


the Rāshtrakūtas, and the Gurjara-Pratiháras gave up all hopes of 
them (cf. JOR, XVI. 155-58). 


. ASI, 1924-25, p. 168. 
. Bhandarkar ars from Ins. 10 that Vidagdha was an epithet of Mahendra- 


pala II (List No. 61, fn. 3). 


. Bayna Ins. (EI, XXII. 122). 
. List of Ins. p. 400. cs 


. The Khajuraho Ins. of Dhanga, dated A.D. 954 (EI, I. 22) | mentions, in the 


last line, Vināyakapāladeva as protecting the earth. ere is no doubt that 
he was the Pratīhāra ruler of Kanauj to whom the Chandellas still pe at least 


nominal allegiance. He was formerly identified with Vi I whose 
last known date is A.D. 942. But as he must have died A.D. 946, the 
known date of his son and successor Mahendrapāla II fia 10), it was held that 
the inscription, though originally drafted earlier than A. D. 946, was actual 


set up in A.D. 954, without aay modification of the suzerains name. But 
explanation is not accepted by some scholars who regard him as a different 
r hice seen I (THK. 273; IA, LVII. 232). 
ped ag ing note. If, as noted above, the fort of Kalafijara had been seized 
Rāshtrakūtas, the Chandellas probably recovered it from them. But 
cs then they conguered it on their own account and not on of their 
Gurjara-Pratihara overlord. It is possible that the cita" reconguest of 
bL region from the Rashtrakiitas made the Chandellas virtually an indepen- 
lent 
El, XIX. 28 287. Altekar takes quite a different view of the Ma Venus 121), 
but does not meet the argument of Mr. N. L. Rao (El, XIX. 289) that the 
northern campaign of Krishna III took place in A.D. 963-4. The en to 
the Gurjaras makes it unlikely that the campaign was directed against a 
Tioman king, as Altekar thinks. Evidently Altekar has changed his view; 
above p. 1 
IA, XV. 36. This must have taken place before A.D. 917 when Vajradāman 
was already in possession of Gwālior (JASB, XXXI. 393). 
See pp. 22, 27, 31. 
Vide infra, the history of the Guhilas and Chāhamānas in Ch. V. 
Jhusi CP. IA, XVIII. 33. Another king YaSahpala is known from Kara Ins. 
(JRAS, 1927, i3 692), but it is not definitely known whether he belonged to 
the Imperial atihara family. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PALAS 
l. THE RISE OF THE PĀLAS 


Reference has been made above’ to the political disintegration 
of Bengal resulting in anarchy and confusion for more than a cen- 
tury after the death of Sasanka. But about the middle of the eighth 
century A.D. a heroic and laudable effort was made to remedy the 
miserable state of things. The people at last realized that all their 
troubles were due to the absence of a strong central authority and 
that this could be set up only by the voluntary surrender of powers 
to one popular leader by the numerous chiefs exercising sovereignty 
in different parts: of the country. It reflects no small credit upón 
the political sagacity and the spirit of sacrifice of the leading men 
of Bengal that they rose to the occasion and Selected one among 
themselves to be the sole ruler of Bengal to whom they all paid 
willing allegiance.? It is not every age, it is not every nation, 
that can show such a noble example of subordinating private in- 
terests to public welfare, The nearest parallel is the great political 
change that took place in Japan in A.D. 1870. The result was 
almost equally glorious and the great bloodless revolution ushered 


in an era of glory and prosperity such as Bengal has never enjoyed 
before or since. 


The hero who was thus called to the throne by the popular 
Voice was named Gopāla. We do not know anything of his early 
history, but may very well presume that he was a leading chief 
who had already made his mark as a ruler and a general? His 
father Vapyata is said to have destroyed his enemies, and was per- 
haps a military chief of renown, but we cannot say whether he 
Was a ruling chief. Dayitavishnu, the grandfather of Gopāla, is 
only described as a learned man and evidently had no military 
achievements to his credit. Gopāla was thus the real founder of 
the ruling dynasty which came to be known as Pala, from the last 
part of his name which formed the name-ending of all his successors 
—affording an almost exact parallel to the Gupta dynasty. Gopāla 


Gopāla was 


a Buddhist and so were all his successors. According to Tibetan 


tradition, Gopāla founded a monastery at Nālandā. 
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In a poetical work Rāmacharita*, written by a court-poet of a 
later Pāla king, Varendrī or North Bengal is said to be the father- 
land (janakabhū) of the Pālas. At the same time, there are good 
grounds to believe that Gopāla's original kingdom was in Vahga or 
East Bengal We may, therefore, readily accept Táranátha's 
account according to which Gopāla was born of a Kshatriya family 
near Pundravardhana (Bogra District), but was subsequently elected 
ruler of Bhahgala, which was undoubtedly a corrupt form of Vangāla 
or Vanga. Tāranātha seems to imply that the election was only 
in respect of this kingdom which formed a part of Bengal. But 
the Khālimpur copper-plate (No. 1)** of Gopāla's son Dharmapāla 
speaks of his having been elected without any such geographical 
limitations. But whatever might have been the original limits of 
his kingdom, it is probable that before his death he consolidated 
his rule over the whole of Bengal. His reign-period is not definite- 
ly known but probably extended from A.D, 750 to 770.9 


2. DHARMAPALA (c. A.D. 770-810) 


When Dharmapāla ascended the throne of Bengal, the political 
horizon was gloomy in the extreme. The Pratīhāras, who had esta- 
blished their power in Mālwā and Rājputāna, were gradually ex- 
tending their territories in the east, and the newly established 
Rāshtrakūta power in the Deccan also cast covetous eyes on the 
rich fertile plains of the north.’ Dharmapala was shortly involved 
in a struggle with these two powers—whether deliberately out of 
imperial designs, or as a means of defence against aggressive ene- 
mies, we cannot say. 'The course of events in this long-drawn 
struggle cannot be definitely traced in chronological order, but some 
of the main incidents can be broadly noted. The first encounter 
took place between the Pratīhāra ruler Vatsarāja and Dharmapāla, 
probably somewhere in the Gangetic Doab,® in which the former 
gained a complete victory. He is said to have "appropriated with 
ease the fortune of royalty of the Gauda" and "carried away Gauda's 
umbrellas of state." But before Vatsarāja could collect the spoils 
of his victory, he was defeated by the Rāshtrakūta king Dhruva and 
forced to take refuge in the deserts of Rājputāna. Dhruva then 
advanced to the Doab? and defeated Dharmapāla, but shortly after 
his victory he retreated to the Deccan. 

It would appear that Dharmapāla gained more than he had 
lost by the incursions of the Rāshtrakūtas. For while Vatsarāja's 
power was effectively destroyed, Dharmapāla did not suffer much 
either in power or prestige. The Rāshtrakūtas not only freed him 
from the Pratīhāra menace, but left in the harried and devastated 
Northern India a free field for his military ambitions. He was 
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not slow to take full advantage of the situation, and by a series of 
victorious campaigns, made himself the suzerain of nearly the whole 
of Northern India. 


Although the details and chronology of Dharmapāla's campaigns 
are not known to us, we can form some idea of their nature and 
extent from the description of the durbar which he held at Kanauj. 
His main object in convoking the great assembly was to proclaim 
himself as the suzerain and install Chakrayudha on the throne of 
Kanauj in place of Indrayudha whom he had defeated.'? The 
durbar was attended by a number of vassal chiefs among whom are 
mentioned the rulers of Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, 
Avanti, Gandhara and Kira, who uttered acclamations of approval, 
“bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling." This 
categorical and specific statement, occurring in a contemporary 
record, cannot be lightly brushed aside,'' and we must hold that 
Dharmapala must have enjoyed, at least for some time, the unique 
position of a paramount lord in Northern India. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that even in a poetical work composed by a 
Gujarati poet'? in the eleventh century A.D., Dharmapala is re- 
ferred to as the “Lord of Northern India" (Uttarapathasvamin).'3 


We know very little of the different states, mentioned above, 
which acknowledged the suzerainty of Dharmapala, but most of 
them are well-known names. Gandhara represents the Western Punjab 
and the lower Kabul valley. Madra was in the Central Punjab, while 
Kira, Kuru, and Matsya correspond respectively to Kangra, Thanes- 
war and Jaipur regions, Avanti denotes the whole or a part of 
Malwa, and the Yavana must be taken to refer to a Muslim princi- 
pality in the Sindhu valley. The location of Yadu and Bhoja, 
though these are very well-known in ancient Indian history, offers 
some difficulty. The Yadus or Yadavas had various settlements 
such as Simhapura (Punjab), Mathura, and Dvaraka (Kathiawar 
Peninsula), and probably the first is meant here. The Bhojas 
probably ruled over Berar or a part of it. 


These states were not annexed by Dharmapala, but their rulers 
acknowledged his suzerainty, and were evidently left undisturbed 
so long as they paid homage and fulfilled the other conditions im- 
posed on them.'* The kingdom of Kanauj was, however, on a diffe- 
rent footing. Its ruler Indrayudha, who was probably a vassal of 
Vatsaraja,'© was defeated and dethroned, and another ruler, Cha- 
krayudha, probably a member of the same royal family, was placed 
on the throne by Dharmapala. It was the visible symbol of the 
most significant change in the political situation of the time, viz. 
the transfer of supreme power in Northern India from the Pratiharas 
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to the Pilas and the formal assumption of imperial authority by 
the latter. Kanauj thus became once more the seat and symbol 
of imperialism,' though it was ruled directly not by Dharmapāla, 
but by his nominee Chakrāyudha. 


The empire of Dharmapāla may thus be broadly divided into 
three distinct parts. Bengal and Bihār, which formed its nucleus, 
were directly ruled by him. Beyond this, the kifgdom of Kanauj, 
roughly corresponding to modern U.P., was a close dependency, 
whose ruler was nominated by, and directly subordinate to, him. 
Further to the west and south, in the Punjab, Western Hill States, 
Rajputana, Malwa and Berar, were a number of vassal states which 
did not form an integral part of the dominions ruled over by Dhar- 
mapala, but whose rulers acknowledged him as their overlord and 
paid him homage and obedience. According to a tradition pre- 
served in the Svayambhū-Purāņa, Nepal was also a vassal state of 
Dharmapila.'7 


The position of supremacy attained by Dharmapala must have 
been the result of a series of victorious military campaigns. We are 
told that, in the course of these, Dharmapāla's army visited such 
holy places as Kedāra and Gokarna. The former is even now a 
famous place of pilgrimage on the Himalayas in Garhwal and may 
be regarded as a landmark in the northern campaign of Dharmapala 
in course of which he subdued Kuru, Madra, Kira and probably 
other neighbouring states. The location of Gokarna is somewhat 
uncertain. It has been identified with a holy place of that name 
in the North Kanara District of the Bombay State,'® as well as with 
a sacred site in Nepal'® on the bank of the Bagmati river. The 
latter view is more probable. If we accept the other, we have to 
presume that Dharmapāla marched over the whole of the Deccan 
right across the entire length of the Rāshtrakūta dominions. We 
hove no independent evidence of such a brilliant military campaign, 
and if there was any basis for it, it would surely have been pro- 
minently mentioned in the Pala records. 


Dharmapala's triumphant career did not remain unchallenged 
for long. Nāgabhata II, the son and successor of Vatsarāja, revived 
the fortunes of his family and adopted an aggressive imperialist 
policy like his father. He achieved great success and even con- 
quered Kanauj and drove away Chakrāyudha. This was really a 
challenge to, Dharmapàla whose protégé Chakrayudha was. A. 
struggle for supremacy between the two rivals was inevitable, and 
Nàgabhata made extensive preparations.?? According to the Prati- 
hàra records, a pitched battle was fought, probably near Monghyr, in 
which Nagabhata defeated the mighty lord of Vanga "who appeared 
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like a mass of dark, dense cloud in consequence of the crowd of 
mighty elephants, horses, and chariots"?! 


The Pāla records make no reference to this struggle, but the 
very fact that the Pratīhāras advanced up to Monghyr supports 
their claim to a great victory. "Unfortunately, Nāgabhata II had to 
suffer the same fate as his father. Once more it was the Rāshtra- 
kütas who decided the political issue in Northern India. Govinda III 
completely defeated Nāgabhata II and forced him to give up the 
dream of founding an empire in India.” 


The Rāshtrakūta records tell us that both Dharmapāla and 
Chakrāyudha submitted of their own accord to Govinda IIL** 
Considering the great advantages which these two had derived from 
the timely intervention of the Rāshtrakūta king, this is by no means 
surprising or improbable. Indeed it is even possible that they ap- 
pealed to Govinda III for aid to save themselves from Nagabhata's 
domineering power, and secured it by a formal acknowledgment 
of his suzerainty. But in reality this meant nothing, for, as they 
could have easily anticipated, Govinda III soon left for the Deccan 
and Dharmapàla was once more free to pursue unchecked his im- 
perial ambitions. 


On the whole there are good grounds to believe that the great 
success of Nagabhata II was a passing phase that ended with the 
Rāshtrakūta invasion, and Dharmapala continued to rule as a mighty 
emperor till the end of his life. When he died at an advanced 
age, after a reign of 32 years or more, he left intact** his extensive 
dominions to his son Devapāla. 


Although we know so little of the personal history of Dharma- 
pāla, there is enough to indicate that his career was a remarkable 
one. He was the hero of a hundred fights and passed through many 
crises, when not only his own fortunes, but the fate of Bengal hung 
in the balance. But he never faltered; he overcame all difficulties, 
and in the end achieved phenomenal success. His triumph in the 
political field seems almost miraculous. Bengal, which had lost all 
political homogeneity and had almost been, eliminated as a factor 
in Indian politics, suddenly emerged under him as the most power- 
ful state in Northern India. 'The country, which was hopelessly 
divided by internal dissensions and trampled, upon by a succession 
of foreign invaders for more than a century, was raised by him to 
the position of a strong integrated state exercising imperial sway 
Over a considerable part of Northern India. Sašānka's dream of 
founding a great Gauda empire was at last fulfilled. The new im- 
perial status attained by Bengal is reflected in the records of Dharma- 
pala. He assumed full imperial titles Paramešvara, Paramabhattūraka, 
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Mahārājādhirāja. Reference has been made above to the great 
imperial durbar which he held at Kanauj. A grandiloquent des- 
eription is also given (Ins. No. 1) of the pomp and splendour of the 
court which he held at the other imperial city Pātaliputra, “where 
the bed of the Ganga was covered by his mighty fleet and the day- 
light was darkened by the crowd of his mighty elephants and the 
dust raised by the hoofs of numberless horses presenttd by the kings 
of the north, some of whom also attended in person with their innu- 
merable infantry.” These are no doubt poetic embellishments, but 
they reflect the new spirit of the people. 

The credit for this great transformation of Bengal is no doubt 
mainly due to the spirit of self-sacrifice and the sense of political 
wisdom displayed by her people and leading chiefs when they volun- 
tarily surrendered their power and authority to their elected chief, 
Gopāla. Verily a remarkable act produced a remarkable result, 
of which there are few parallels in the history of India. But king 
Dharmapala is also entitled to a large share of the credit. He per- 
sonified the new energy and vision of the people, and led them to 
the Promised Land. His grateful subjects fully realized what they 
owed to him, and his name and fame were sung all over the coun- 
try. It is a strange irony of fate that he should have been for- 
gotten in the land of his birth but his memory should be kept green 
in Tibet. According to Tibetan tradition,?5 he was a great patron 
of Buddhism and founded the famous Vikramašīla monastery which 
developed into a great centre of Buddhist learning and culture,?? se- 
cond only to that of Nālandā. It was located at the top of a hill, on the 
banks of the Gangā in Magadha, and most probably the hill at Pāthar- 
ghāta near Bhāgalpur represents the site of this great university. It 
was named after the great emperor who had a second name Vikrama- 
fila. Dharmapala also founded a great vikāra at Somapuri in 
Varendra, the ruins of which have been recently excavated at Pāhār- 
pur in the Rājshāhi District.7 According to "Tibetan authority, 
Dharmapāla also founded a big and splendid monastery at Odanta- 
purī in Bihār, but others give the credit for this achievement to 
Devapala or Gopāla. Dharmapala was the patron of the great 
Buddhist author Haribhadra and, according to Tāranātha, founded 
fifty religious schools. He thus distinguished himself also in the 
peaceful pursuits of life in spite of his untiring activities in the field 
of war and politics. á 

Dharmapala married Rannadevi, the daughter of the Rāshtra- 
küta king Parabala. A Rāshtrakūta king of this name is known to 
have ruled in Central India in A.D. 861.28 Although he is usually 
‘regarded as the father-in-law of Dharmapala, it, seems very doubtful 
in view of the fact that Dharmapala must have died more than half 
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- a century before this date. It is not, of course, beyond the range of 

* possibility that out of political considerations Dharmapala married 
at a fairly advanced age a young lady of the Rāshtrakūta royal 
family. The issue of this marriage was Devapala who succeeded his 
father about A.D. 810. The last known date of Dharmapala is his 
32nd regnal year (Ins. No. 1). According to Taranatha he ruled for 
64 years; but such a long reign is not supported by any other posi- 
tive evidence. We may, therefore, regard Dharmapala as having 
ruled from c. A.D. 770-810. 


3. DEVAPALA (c. A.D. 810-850) 


Devapala was a worthy son of a worthy father. Not only did 
he maintain intact the great empire inherited by him, but he even 
appears to have extended its boundaries. He is said to have exacted 
iributes from the whole of Northern India from the Himalayas to 
ihe Vindhyas and from the eastern to the western ocean.?? More 
specifically we are told that his victorious campaigns led him as far 
as Kamboja in the west and Vindhyas in the south,°° and that he 
exterminated the Utkalas, conquered Prāgjyotisha (Assam), curbed 
the pride of the Hünas, and destroyed the haughtiness of the lords 
of the Dravidas and Gurjaras. In these victories he was consider- 
ably helped by the diplomaey and wise counsels of his ministers, 
Darbhapāņi and his grandson Kedàramiéra, and the bravery and 
military skill of his cousin, Jayapala.?' 


It would appear from these statements that Devapāla, like his 
father, followed an aggressive imperialist policy and spent a great 
part of his life in military activities. He was materially helped by 
his cousin Jayapāla, son of Dharmapāla's younger brother Vākpāla. 
Jayapāla was the commander of the army, and we are told that on 
his approach the king of Prāgjyotisha (Assam) submitted without 
any fight and the king of Utkala fled from his capital city.?? It is 
likely that both the kingdoms acknowledged the suzerainty of the 

» Pala empire but, as will be shown below, threw off the yoke within 
a short time. 


. On the opposite extremity of the empire lay the Hünas. They 
had several principalities, one of which was situated in Uttarāpatha 
near the Himālayas. This was probably subjugated by Devapāla, 
who then proceeded to the Kāmboja territory which lay still further 
to the west in the North-West Frontier Province. „Unfortunately, 
we do not know the details of his campaign or the extent of his 
success. 


' The Gurjara lords against whom Devapala fought must have 
M been the Pratihara rulers. It is possible that Nagabhata II tried 
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to assert his power after the death of Dharmapāla and if, as some 
scholars believe, he transferred his capital to Kanauj, he must have 
achieved some success. But Devapāla soon re-established the Pāla 
supremacy, and it was possibly after his successful campaign against 
the Pratīhāras that he advanced to the Hūņa and Kàmboja princi- 
palities. Nagabhata’s son, Ramabhadra, probably also had his king- 
dom invaded by Devapala. The next Pratihara kmg Bhoja also, in 
spite of his initial success, suffered reverses at the hands of Devapāla, 
and could not restore the fortunes of his family so long as the Pāla 
emperor was alive. Thus Devapāla successfully fought with three 
generations of Pratihára rulers)? and maintained the Pala supre- 
macy in Northern India. 


The Dravida king defeated by Devapāla is generally supposed 
to be the Rāshtrakūta ruler Amoghavarsha. This view is not unlikely 
in view of the part played by Dhruva and Govinda III in Northern 
India, and the weakness and pacific disposition of Amoghavarsha. 
But Dravida, it should be remembered, normally denotes the land 
of the Tamils in the south and not the Deccan, the territory of the 
Rāshtrakūtas. From this point of view, it has been suggested that 
the Dravida king defeated by Devapāla was most probably his con- 
temporary Pandya king Sri-Mara $ri-Vallabha who claims in an 
inscription to have defeated a hostile confederation consisting of the 
Gangas, Pallavas, Choļas, Kalingas, Magadhas and others.** The 
Magadhas in this list obviously refer to the Pāla forces, and it is 
not unlikely that the conquest of Utkala brought Devapāla into con- 
tact with the southern powers. As the Rāshtrakūtas were common 
enemies of these powers and the Pālas, an alliance between them 
might have been dictated by political exigencies. Unfortunately, 
we know little of this phase of Pàla diplomacy, and cannot say any- 
thing definite about the expedition of Devapala to the far south. But 
some victorious campaign in this region may be the basis of the claim 
put forward in the Monghyr copper-plate (No.2) that the empire of 
Devapāla extended from the Himālayas in the north to Rāmešvara 
Setubandha in the south. 

LJ 


But whatever we might think of Devapāla's victory in the. ex- 
treme south, there cannot be any doubt that he occupied the position. 
of a paramount ruler in North India. It does not appear that his 
direct rule extended beyond Bengal and Bihār, but as his victorious 
arms reached the frontier both in the east and the west, there is 
no reason to doubt that he effectively maintained the suzerainty 
which he had inherited from his father. His great rivals, the Prati- , 
hāras, in spite of some initial successes, could not re-establish their 
power till after his death. The Rāshtrakūtas left North India alone 
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during his reign, and Devapāla probably carried the fight to their 
dominions. He certainly led his army as far as the Sindhu and 
claimed an imperial position in North India, a feat to which no other 
ruler of Bengal could lay claim during the next thousand years. 


Devapāla had a long reign of about forty years.*7 He was a 
great patron of Buddhism like his father, and his fame spread to 
many Buddhist countries outside India, About this time a powerful 
Buddhist dynasty, the Sailendras, ruled over an extensive empire 
in the East Indies.?6 Balaputradeva, a king of this dynasty, sent an 
ambassador to Devapāla, asking for a grant of five villages in order 
to endow a monastery at Nalanda. Devapala granted the reguest.*7 
Another record informs us that a learned Buddhist priest, hailing 
from Nagarahāra (Jelālābād), received high honours from Devapāla 
and was appointed the head of Nālandā monastery.38 


The reigns of Dharmapāla and Devapāla constitute the most 
brilliant chapter in the history of Bengal. Never before, or since, 
till the advent of the British, did Bengal play such an important 
role in Indian politics. A brief but interesting account of the Pāla 
empire at the height of its glory is given by the Arab merchant 
Sulaimàn who visited India and wrote his account in A.D. 851.99 
He refers to the Pala kingdom as Ruhmi,^? a name which cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. According to him the Pala ruler was at 
war with his neighbours, the Gurjaras and the Rashtrakütas, but 
his troops were more numerous than those of his adversaries. We 
are told that the Pala king took 50,000 elephants in his military 
campaigns, and ten to fifteen thousand men in his army were “em- 
ployed in fulling and washing cloths.” 


The Tibetan records claim that some of their rulers, who were 
contemporaries of Dharmapala and Devapala, conquered the domi- 
nions of the Palas, and specifically refer to Dharmapala as submitting 
to Tibetan supremacy, This is not, however, corroborated by any 
independent evidence, and we cannot say how far the claims can 
bē regarded as historically true. It is not unlikely that Tibet exer- 
cised some political influence in Eastern India during the period 
A.D. 750-850, and the Occasional reverses of the Pāla rulers at the 


hands of the Pratīhāras and the Rāshtrakūtas may be partly due to 
Tibetan aggression.4! 


4. FALL OF THE PALA EMPIRE ™ 


Devapàla was succeeded by Vigrahapāla. He was most proba- 
bly a nephew, descended from Vākpāla, the younger brother of 
Dharmapāla, but some scholars regard him as a son of Devapala.42 
After a short reign of probably three or four years he abdicated the 
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throne and retired to an ascetic life, His son and successor Nārāyaņa- 
pala, who ruled for more than half a century,*? was also of a pacific 
and religious disposition. During the reigns of these two unmartial 
kings the Pàla empire fell to pieces. Some time after A.D. 860 the 
Rāshtrakūtas defeated the Pala rulers.** The Pratīhāras took 
advantage of the distress and weakness of their rivals; and their 
rulers Bhoja and Mahendrapāla gradually extendéd their power to 
the east. Nārāyaņapāla not only lost Magadha (South Bihār), but 
for a time even North Bengal, the homeland of the Pálas, passed into 
the hands of the Pratīhāra king Mahendrapála.^* 


The triumph of the Pratīhāras encouraged the subordinate chiefs 
to throw off the yoke of the Palas. King Harjara of Assam assumed 
imperial titles and is credited with many victories; and the Sailod- 
bhavas established their power on a firm footing in Orissa.*° 


„ The disintegration of the Pala empire was thus almost complete, 
and for a time the rule of Nārāyaņapāla was probably confined to a 
part of Bengal He, however, recovered North Bengal and South 
Bihàr from the Pratīhāras some time before the year 54 of his 
reign,* which probably corresponds to about A.D. 908. This was 
probably due to the Rashtrakiita invasion of the Pratīhāra dominions 
—the factor which had saved the Pālas more than once in the past. 
The Rāshtrakūta king Krishna II, who defeated the Pratīhāras, how- 
ever, also claims success against the Gaudas, and it is not unlikely 
that Nārāyaņapāla was defeated by him.*® But peace was estab- 
lished and probably cemented by a marriage alliance. For the . 
Rāshtrakūta Tuhga, whose daughter was married to Nārāyaņapāla's 
son Rājyapāla (Ins. No. 5), is most probably to be identified with 
Jagattunga,^? the son of Krishna II. In any case, Nārāyaņapāla re- 
established the Pāla supremacy in Bengal and Bihār before his death 
which took place about A.D. 908. He was succeeded by his son 
Rājyapāla. 

The Pāla kingdom steadily declined during the reigns of Rājya- 
pala and his two successors, Gopala H and Vigrahapāla IL which 
covered a period of abottt eighty years.°° The collapse of the Prati- 
hàra empire might have offered some respite to the Pālas, but they 
suffered equally from the new powers that arose out of the ruins 
of that empire. The records of both the Chandellas and the Kala- 
churis?! refer to the defeat inflicted by their rulers upon Gauda, 
Radha, Anga,fand Vangala. The mention of these separate units? 
indicates a disintegration of the Pāla kingdom into a number of in- 
dependent or semi-independent principalities. And we definitely 
know the existence of at least two such states within the boundaries 
of Bengal. 
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The first is a kingdom in West Bengal ruled by a Kāmboja 
family. We know the names of three rulers of this family, viz. 
Rājyapāla and his two sons Nārāyaņapāla and Nayapāla. In a char- 
ter issued by Nayapāla in which both he and his father are given 
imperial titles, Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka and Mahārājādhirāja, 
lands are granted in the Vardhamāna-bhukti, i.e. Burdwān division 
in West Bengal.' The Kāmboja rule in North Bengal is testified to 
by an inscribed pillar found in Dinàjpur District which mentions a 


lord of Gauda belonging to the Kamboja family.9^ The date of this ` 


record has been interpreted as 888 (Saka), though this is doubtful. 


But there is no doubt that both the records belong to the latter half 


of the tenth century A.D. and probably refer to the same family. 
The names of the three kings who thus ruled over both North and 
West Bengal were all borne by the Pala kings of Bengal and, what 
is curious, Rajyapala’s queen is named Bhagyadevi, as is also the 
case with the Pàla king Rajyapala. Nevertheless we cannot identify 
the two without more evidence. It is held by some scholars that 
the Kāmbojas, a hill tribe from Tibet or other regions, conquered 
Bengal But it is more likely that some high official of the Palas, 
belonging to the Kamboja family or tribe, took advantage of the 
weakness of the Pala kings and set up an independent kingdom. Its 
capital was Priyangu which cannot be identified. te 


A copper-plate found at Chittagong^5 mentions a Buddhist king 
of Harikela named Mahārājādhirāja Kāntideva. Harikela primarily 
denotes Eastern Bengal, or a part of it comprising the Sylhet and 
portions of neighbouring districts, though it was sometimes used in 
a wider sense, as a synonym of Vanga (East and South Bengal).59 
The capital of Kāntideva was Vardhamānapura. If it denotes the 
modern city of Burdwān then his kingdom must have comprised a 
portion of West Bengal also, but this is very doubtful. The date of 
Kāntideva is not definitely known, but he probably reigned during 
the century following the death of Devapāla. 


Kings with names ending in -chandra also ruled in East Bengal 
as independent kings after Kāntideva. One of them is Layahachan- 
dra57 whose record dated in his 18th regnal year has been found 
near Comilla. Two Buddhist kings, Trailokyachandra and his son 
Srīchandra, ruled over Harikela and Chandradvipa (Bākarganj 
Distriet). Srīchandra, who ruled for no less than 44 years,58 pro- 
bably flourished towards the close of the tenth and thè beginning of 
the eleventh century A.D. Later, this dynasty extended its power 
to South Bengal. The original home of this dynasty was Rohitāgiri 
which has been identified by some with Rohtasgadh, and by others 
with Lalmai or Mainàmati hills near Comilla in Bengal, 
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Gopala II is known to have ruled in East Bengal in the first, and 
North Bengal in the sixth year of his reign^? But gradually he or his 
son and successor Vigrahapāla II lost hold of nearly the whole of 
Bengal and ruled only in Bihār. The Pāla kingdom had thus reached 
the very nadir when Mahīpāla I, the son of Vigrahapāla II, ascended 
the throne about A.D. 988. The new king was, however, made of 
sterner stuff, and succeeded to a large extent in regovering the old 
glory of his family. A full account of his reign will be given in the 
next volume, and it will suffice here to state that before he had 
reigned for three years he had reconquered nearly the whole of 
North and East Bengal “after defeating the usurpers who had seized 
his ancestral kingdom" (Ins. No. 5). Thus by the year A.D. 1000, 
with which this volume closes, the Pālas had once more become à 
powerful ruling family in Eastern India. Mahīpāla, who is justly 
described as the second founder of the Pàla kingdom, gave it a new 


lease of life which continued, with strange vicissitudes, for nearly 


‘ariéther century and a half. 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


1. HBR. Ch. VI. (It contains a full reference to authorities for topics discussed 
in this chapter). 


IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS 


1. Khalimpur CP of Dharmapāla, year 32. EI, IV. 243. 

2. Monghyr CP of Devapāla, year 33. EI, XVIII. 304. 

3. Bhāgalpur CP Nārāyaņapāla, year 17. IA, XV. 304. 

4. Badal Pillar Inscription. El, IH. 160. 

5. Bāngadh Grant of Mahīpāla. EI, XIV. 324. 7 
(All the above inscriptions are edited in Gaudalekhamālā, a Bengali work, by 
Akshaya Kumar Maitreya). 

1. Vol. III, pp. 142 ft. 

2 The election of a ruler by the prakritis or people of Bengal in order to remove 
misrule and anarchy is referred to in Ins. No. 1, and also described by the 
Tibetan historian Làma Tāranātha (History of Buddhism in India, Tr. by A. 
Schiefner). Tāranātha's work was written in A.D. 1608, but he had evidently 
access to old traditions and records now lost. His statements about the Pāla 
kings, though interesting and informative, should not be accepted as historical 
unless corroborated by independent evidence. 

"The common meaning of the word prakriti is ‘subjects’, and hence it is 
generally held that Gopala was elected king by the general body of the people. 
But we cannot think of a general election in the modern sense. The choice was 
evidently made by the lgading chiefs and endorsed by the people. 

3. Military skill and administrative capacity must have been the indispensable 
qualifications of a leader in those troublous times. 

4. A fuller account of this work will be given in connection with the history of 
Ramapala in the next volume. 

4a. References are to the list of “Important Inscriptions” given above. 

5. It is said in Ins. No. 2 (v. 3) that his conquests extended up to the sea. S 

. 6. The chronology of the Pāla kings is not yet definitely settled. The view adopted 
here is basfd on HBR (Ch. VI, App. Il, p. 176). 

7. The history of the Rāshtrakūtas and the Pratīhāras has been dealt with in 
Chapters I and II. > 

8. Some scholars take the view that Vatsarāja advanced as far as Bengal and 


actually conquered it up to the sea. This does not seem likely, and the only 
evidence in support of it is a casual verse in a poetical work composed four 
centuries after this event. 
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It is definitely said in the Rāshtrakūta records that Dhruva met the king of 
Gauda between the Gaūgā and the Yamunà and carried off his umbrellas of 
state (Sanjān CP. v. 14; EI, XVIII. 244). It has been recently urged by a scholar 
HQ, XX. 84) that Dhruva did not defeat the king of Gauda, but really got 
his state-umbrellas from Vatsarája when the latter was returning from his 
expedition to Bengal In his opinion, it was Vatsaraja whom he met and 
defeated between the Ganga and the Yamuna, but the writer of the Rāshtrakūta 
records, who knew that Dhruva captured the white umbrellas belonging to the 
Gauda king, naturally, but erroneously, thought that the Gauda king was 
defeated by Dhruva. This theory is no doubt ingenious and even plausible, 
but cannot be accepted in view of the categorical statement in Sanjan CP, so 
long at least as we have no evidence in support of it. 

The full significance of v. 12 of Ins. No. 1 which contains an account of this 
assembly has been discussed in HBR, 107. 

Cf. e.g. THK. 216, 230. 

The Udayanasundari-kathà by Soddhala (G. O. S. edition), pp. 4-6. 
Uttarapatha technically means the western part of North India, but applied to 
Dharmapāla, ruler of Bengal and Bihàr, it evidently means the overlordship of 
North India. 

This is clearly indicated by Ins. No. 2, v. 8. 


. Cí. Ch. II, p. 23 above. 
- It is significant that all three contending powers, the Palas, the Pratiharas, 


and the Rāshtrakūtas, had their eyes fixed upon Kanauj. The Pratiharas finally 
transferred their capital to this city. The Rāshtrakūta king Dhruva and 
Govinda III overran this region, and one of their successors, Indra III, captured 


and ruthlessly sacked this city which was then the imperial capital of the 
Pratīhāras. 


>» IV. 266. 
- 1A, 1892, p. 257, fn. 6. 


IC, IV. 266. The capital of the Kirātas was situated in the jungles of Gokarna 
to the north-east of Pašupati (Lévi, Le Nepal, II. 83). 

Gwalior Ins. of Bhoja, v. 10 (EI, XVIII. 112). The description shows the strength 
of the Pāla army and may be contrasted with the 'easy victory” obtained by 
Vatsarāja against the king of Gauda referred to above. 


. For Nàgabhata's history and military campaigns, cf. Ch. II, pp. 24 ft. 


. Cf. Chapters I and II. 
- According to Sanjān CP, *Dharma and Chakrāyudha surrendered of themselves” 


to Govinda III (EI, XVIIL 253). There is no evidence in support of the view 
tat hea a was defeated in a battle by Govinda III (JBORS, XII. 362). 
. No. 2, v. 12, 


For authorities, cf. HBR. 115. 


It consisted of a central temple surrounded by 107 others—all enclosed by a 


boundary wall It provided for 114 teachers in different subjects (JASB, N. S. 
V (1909), pp. 1 ff). | 


. For on description, see Vol. V, Ch. XVI. 


, IX. 


Ins. No. 4, v. 5. 
Ins. No. 2, v. 13. 


DM 4, X 13; No. 3, v. 6. Darbhapāņi's father Garga was a minister of 


. 5, hether the account >i all; i 
by Sulaimān (cf. Arab Geographers Knowledge of Southern "ilia sa 6 M OH. 


- HBR, 124. Cf. also Ch. IV, $1. : 
- The whole question hag been fully discussed in HBR. 188. 
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. EI, XVII. 349. 
` HBR. Ch. VII. The year 44 is found in an inscription recently discovered 
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His latest known date is year 54 (IA, XLVII. 110). 

According to Sirur Ins. dated A.D. 866 (1A, XII, 218), Vaiga and Magadha 
paid homage to king Am varsha, who could not have undertaken 
an expeditos uek a before his conquest of Vi which took place 
about A.D. 860. 

. Several inscriptions of Mahendrapála have been found in South Bihir (Palas of 


Bengal, 64) and one in Pāhārpur (North Bengal) (MASI, 55. 75). 


. See next Chapter. 


This is proved by an image found in Bihār with an ins. dated in the year 54 
(IA, XLVIL 110). Inscription No. 3 shows that Narayanapfila was e 
of Bihār in the year 17. So the Pratīhāras conquered i roba! the 
interval between these (c. A D. 870-908), As Mahendrapāla did not ascend 
the throne till after A. . 882, his conquest of Bihàr and North Bengal may be 
placed between A.D. 890 and 900. 

i li CP, na II was the preceptor "cha 
Gaudas with the vow of humility" and that “his command was obeyed by 
Kalinga, J^ and Magadha" (EI, V. 193). The Rāshtrakūta king was robal 
accompanied by Malla, a chief of Velanandu (in Krishna District), for latter 
claims to have subdued the Vaūgas, PTA and the Gaudas (Pithápuram 


No. 5, vv. 7-10). In a verse ori to Gopāla TÍ and yr er la 


have wandered 
deserts, Malaya mountains in the south and the Himalaya in the north. 


aimless wan dy De by some scho 

io the loss of ancestral kingdom by Vigrahapà , but as the same verse is now 

known to apply to the earlier king Gopāla II also, this inte retation is doubtful 

woo lh ea red But the verse may indicate the hopel weak position of 
e kings. 


. For the history of these D cf. Ch. V. For the effect of Chandella invasions 


on Bengal, cf. IHQ, XXVIII. 1 


. As noted above, some of prio units are separately mentioned also in the 


üta records (cf. fn. 


Rashi and 48 above). 
Irda CP. PE 150; XXIV. 43. 


(Bhāratavarsha, Bengali Journal, 1353, p. 5 
Jājilpārā CP. of the same king (JASL, XVII. 


14). i 
. Cf. Mandhuk (Tippera District) Ins. of SE NEA. 1 (HO, XXVIII. 55) and 
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EASTERN INDIA DURING THE PALA PERIOD 


Having dealt with the history of the Palas who were the leading 
political power in Eastern India, we may now turn our attention to 
the several independent kingdoms which flourished in Nepal, Kàma- 
rüpa (Assam) and Utkala (Orissa). 


I NEPAL 


The history of Nepal, during the two centuries following the 
death of Jayadeva II,' is very obscure, as the Vamsavalis (chronicles) 
are hopelessly confused and there are no epigraphic records to help 
.us. One strange episode at the beginning of this period has been 
preserved in Rajatarangini.2 It tells us how, in the course of his 
victorious campaign, Jayāpīda, the grandson of Lalitaditya,? came 
to Nepal, was captured by its king Aramudi, effected his escape 
through the self-sacrifice of his minister, and conquered the king- 
dom. Like his other adventure concerning Jayanta,^ this also reads 
more like a romance than real history, and Stein rejects it as 
mythical, Lévi has, however, pointed out that the name Aramudi is 
Tibetan, and as we know from Tibetan sources that Nepàl was at 
this time under the political subjection of Tibet, and there was hosti- 
lity between this country and Kashmir, there may be some basis for 
the story. According to the Chronicles of Ladakh, the Tibetan 
king Khri-sron-lde-btsan (A.D. 755-97) carried his victorious arms 
to India.5 Aecording to another Tibetan text, composed in the ninth 
century A.D., his son conquered a large part of Jambudvipa.? The 
next important king Ral-pa-can (A.D. 817-836) is said to have con- 
quered India as far as the confluence of the Gangā and the sea.” As 
noted above,? there is no independent evidence in support of these 
claims, but we may regard the Tibetans as having exercised a gene- 
ral supremacy over Nepàl In addition to the Tibetans, the Pālas 
also appear to have exercised some sort of supremacy over Nepāl.? 


These foreign conquests may explain the politica? confusion in 
Nepal which is reflected in its chronicles. The year A.D. 879, the 
epoch of the Newārī era, which is current even now in Nepāl, pro- 
bably marks an important political event in its history. According 
to Prinsep and Cunningham the new era, dating from October 20, 
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A.D. 879, was inaugurated by king Rághavadeva. S. Lévi, however, 
rejects this view, as this king does not oceupy any prominent place 
in the local chronicles. He suggests that the new era was simply 
the Saka era with the omission of the eight hundred. In his opinion, 
after the end of the Šaka year 800, the Nepalese, who had a supersti- 
tious dread for the figure 8, began to count the years afresh as 1, 2, 
etc. without any reference to the figure for hundred. Bendall has, 
however, iraced the name of Rāghavadeva in a new chronicle, and 
the succession of kings and their regnal periods, recorded therein, 
fully support the tradition that he founded the era of A.D. 878-9.'° 
We may, therefore, take it that the era was founded by Rāghava- 
deva. As we know that there was à disastrous civil war in Tibet, 
followed by the decline of its power and disintegration of its poli- 
tical authority in the second and third quarters of the ninth century 
A.D., it is not unlikely that the new era marks the emancipation of 
Nepàl from the yoke of the Tibetans.'' 


According to the new chronicle discovered by Bendall, Rágha- 
vadeva ruled for 46 years and 6 months. His reign would thus cover 
the period from A.D. 879 to 926. His three successors, of whom we 
know nothing beyond their names, reigned for a little over 20 years, 
and then came Guņakāmadeva I. He is said to have reigned for the 
unusually long period of 65 years and 5 months, though the number 
varies in other chronicles. His reign must have come to an end by 
A.D. 1000, as his successor is said to have ruled for 53 years, and 
the next king Nirbhaya is known to have jointly ruled with Rudra 
in the year 128 (— A.D. 1007).'2 Gunakamadeva was evidently a 
king of some eminence, and a great many traditions have gathered 
round his name. He probably extended the boundaries of his domi- 
nions beyond the valley towards the east. He is said to have been 
owner of fabulous wealth, and to have spent a large amount in reli- 
gious endowments, including many benefactions to the God Pašupati. 
He is the reputed founder of the capital city of Kātmāndu, where he 
instituted a religious festival in honour of Lokešvara Khasarpana. 
Lévi thinks that Kāntipura, the old name of this city, is derived 
from Guņakāma, both kama and kānti being derived from the same 
root. The other cities, Patan and Sanku, are also said to have been 
founded about the same time. The foundation of new cities proba- 
bly indicates the growth of trade and commerce. Nepāl was at first 
mainly an agricultural country, but its contact with Tibet and China 
made it a valuable highway for trade between India and these coun- 
tries. Whereas the epigraphie records of the earlier period refer 
only to villages and rural community, the Chinese History of the 
T'ang dynasty (A.D. 618-905) shows that merchants were numerous, 
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and cultivators scarce, in Nepāl. There was also a development of 
arts and crafts. This transformation from rural to industrial eco- 
nomy probably explains the great wealth of the king. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 
1. Lévi—Le Nepal, Vol. II, 172-187. 
2. DHNI, I. Ch. IV. 


IL KAMARUPA 


King Harsha of Salastambha family'S was followed by Balavar- 
man, and probably one or two others,'* after whom we find a king 
Sālambha on the throne of Kāmarūpa. He is referred to in several 
inscriptions as belonging to the dynasty of Sālastambha,' but at 
least one recorde seems to imply that he restored the sovereignty 
of the Naraka dynasty, i.e. the family to which Bhāskara-varman 
belonged, though it draws prominent attention to the somewhat 
strange character of the name. Another record, however, omits the 
name of this king and clearly states that after many rulers of the 


family of Sālastambha had reigned, Harjara became king of Kāma- 
rüpa.!7 


It is, therefore, difficult to say definitely whether Sālambha 
founded a new family, and if so, whether it was connected in any 
way with the earlier rulers of Kāmarūpa ending with Bhāskara- 
varman. We are not also quite sure about the name of the ruler, 
for another copper-plate gives the name as Pralambha.!8 He probably 
flourished about the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth 
century A.D.'? It is, therefore, probable that the change in the royal 
dynasty of Kāmarūpa was caused by the successful invasionsof the 
Palas referred to above,?° for it is not unlikely that Devapāla drove 
away or killed the king and put his own nominee on the throne. 
He might have selected a scion of the old ruling family in order to 
make the political change less unacceptable to the people. 


Nothing is known of Sālambha, but his son or nephew?! Harjara- 
varman was a king of some eminence, One of his records (No. 1),?? 
dated in the year 510 of the Gupta era (= A.D-829), gives him the full 
imperial titles Mahārājādhirāja Paramešvara Paramabhattāraka. It 
is also probably not without significance that in another record of 
this family (No.4) the name of Sālambha or Prālambha is omitted, 
and the royal line begins with Harjara. On the whole, it would be 
fair to conclude that Harjara-varman threw off the ‘yoke of the 
Palas and ruled as an independent king. It is not unlikely that as 
his predecessors had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Palas, 
their names were omitted in the records of later kings who did not 
like to recall those inglorious days of the family. 
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No particulars of the reign of Harjara are known. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Vanamāla-varman who was probably associated 
in the government as yuvarāja during his father's rule.?? Vanamāla- 
varman is said to have had a long reign (No.4). The single record 
(No.3) that we possess of his reign refers to a grant of land to the 
west of the Trisrotā river, "This is undoubtedly represented by the 
modern Tistā, and we must, therefore, conclude that the kingdom 
of Kāmarūpa included a part of North Bengal. This supports the 
traditional account that the river Karatoya formed the western 
boundary of Prāgjyotisha or Kāmarūpa. 


Vanamāla was succeeded by his son Jayamāla, who assumed the 
name of Viravahu after his accession to the throne.** Nothing is 
known of him or of his son and successor Bala-varman. But we 
know from a later inscription?* that when Tyagasimha, the twenty- 
first king after Salastambha, died without any issue, the people 
chose Brahmapāla, a kinsman of the deceased ruler, as king. Tyāga- 
simha was probably the last uu of the dynasty of Salambha. 


The dynasty of Salambha ruled from A.D. c. 800 to c. 1000. 
The kings were devotees of Siva, and their capital was Harūppešvara 
on the bank of Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra river. Although no 
detailed account of their reign is known, it may be presumed that 
under Harjara and his descendants Kamarüpa flourished as a power- 
ful independent kingdom. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 
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HI. UTKALA (ORISSA) 


We have already discussed?9 the history of the Sailodbhavas 
whose rule terminated probably about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. or somewhat later. During the two centuries and a half 
that followed, we find several dynasties ruling in different parts of 
Orissa. Unfortunately, neither their chronology nor the boundaries 
of their kingüoms can be definitely ascertained, nor do we know 
anything of their exact status and mutual relations. The most 
powerful of them were the Karas, who ruled along the eastern sea- 
board, exercising authority in the districts of Balasore, Cuttack and 
Puri, and a part of the corresponding hinterland. "The Bhañjas set 
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up several states which covered a large part of what were till lately 
known as the feudatory Orissa States. In addition to these two, 
several minor dynasties ruled in these regions from time to time. 
Whether the Sailodbhavas continued to rule over Kongoda cannot 
be exactly determined, but this region, corresponding to the northern 
part of Ganjàm, not only passed from time to time under the poli- 
tical authority of poth the Karas and the Bhañjas, but we find there 
other dynasties such as the Gangas of $vetaka who occasionally 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Karas. Towards the middle of 
the tenth century A.D. the Somavarnšī kings of South Kosala con- 
quered Orissa and continued to rule it till the advent of the Eastern 
Gahgas more than a century later. 


The history of Orissa during this period offers certain peculia- 
rities. An unusually large number of inscriptions have come to 
light, far exceeding those we have for a bigger province like Bengal 
during the corresponding period. But apart from royal names, they 
hardly ever give any details of historical interest. Although many 
of them are dated, the years are more often regnal or refer to an 
era which is unknown. Their palaeography, too, is often of no great 
help in determining their age, as the letters, evem of the same time 
and locality, are sometimes written in different styles which give 
erroneous impressions about their antiquity. As a matter of fact, 
in the case of no other region in India do we notice such a wide dif- 
ference of opinion among scholars regarding the age of the records. 
To add to the difficulty, we have very often the same name borne 
by a number of kings, and several alternate names borne by the 
same king which are indiscriminately used in official records. All 
this makes it almost impossible to arrive at any conclusion which 
would be generally acceptable, and all that we can do is to arrange 
the known facts under some system of chronology, which appears 
to be the most reasonable. With these preliminary remarks we pro- 
ceed to give a short account of the different dynasties with the ex- 
ception of the Somavamšīs whose history will be dealt with in the 
next volume. 

1. The Karas > 


About the time when the Pālas established their power in 
Bengal we find a new dynasty ruling in Orissa. It was called both 
Bhauma and Kara. The former designation shows that the dynasty 
claimed descent from Bhümi or Earth, and the latter was no doubt 
derived from the fact that the names of all the kings “Of the family 
ended in -kara. There is nothing to show that the Bhauma dynasty 
of Orissa was connected in any way with the dynasty of Kāmarūpa*” 
to which Bhāskara-varman belonged, though that was also descend- 
ed from Naraka, the son of Bhūmi (Earth) The Vishnu Purina 
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refers to Mahendra-Bhauma along with Kalihga and Māhishīka as 
being protected (?) by Guha (or Guhas).?* These Bhaumas living 
in Mahendra hill may be regarded as the ancestors of the Bhaumas 
of Orissa, and the conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the 
capital of the latter was called Guhadeva-pataka or Guhešvara- 
pātaka, apparently named after Guha (or the Guhas) with whom 
the Bhaumas are associated in the Vishnu Purāņa.* "It has been sug- 
gested that the Bhünàs, now inhabiting the northern hill tracts of 
Orissa, are the representatives of the Bhaumas, and in this connec- 
tion attention has been drawn to the fact that a class of people, liv- 
ing to the south of the Mahanadi river, call themselves Māti-varnsa 
or family sprung from the Earth.?9 


No less than seventeen records of this family have so far come 
to light. They enable us to draw the following genealogy of the 


. family. Many of these contain dates which, however, cannot all be 


read with certainty. These are put in brackets after the names. 
Most of the kings had one or more alternative names which are 
added after the name ending in Kara, though in some records these 
alternative names alone are used. The order of succession is shown 
by Roman figures. 

I Kshemankaradeva 


IL Sivakaradeva I alias Unmattasimha alias Bharasaha (20 or 50)9? 


l 
III. Subhākaradeva I (54 ?)31 
| 


Ī | 
IV. Sivakaradeva II (73 ?) V. Sāntikaradeva I = VIII. Tribhuvana- 
alias Gayāda I Mahadevi I (110) 
alias Lalitahara I (93) 
VI. Subhākaradeva II (100)°* 


VII. Subhakaradeva III alias Simhaketu alias 
Kusumahāra I (103) 


| 
IX. $antikaradeva II alias Gayāda II alias Loņabhāra I 


| Iun 
X. Subhākaradeva IV alias XI. Sivakaradeva III (149) alias. 


Kusumahāra II (145) Lalitahāra II 
= XIl(a). Tribhuvana- Mahādevī II?9 | 
| 
XII. UNT AR oe II XIII. Subhakara V = XIV. Gauri 
alias Lavaņabhāra II — XVI. Vakula- 
— XVII. Dharma- Mahādevī 
Mahādevī < 
XV. Dandi-Mahadevi (180, 187)°* 
[51 
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As will be seen from the above table, there were five kings bear- 
ing the name Subhakara. The first king of that name is known from 
Neulpur plate, but as the characters of the newly discovered Khadi- 
pada (now Cuttack Museum) inscription of Subhakara seem to be 
older than those of the former, it has been suggested that there was 
an earlier king bearing that name. On the other hand, it has been 
pointed out that ihe palaeographical differences between the two 
inscriptions are “not so great as to render the identification of these 
two Subhakaras impossible."?9 The identity of these two kings has 
been assumed in the above table, but it is not unlikely that there 
was an earlier king of that name, who even preceded No.I. 


It has been stated in Hindol Plate that when kings like Lakshmi- 
kara and others of the Bhauma family "had gone to heaven," there 
flourished in that family king Subhākara (No.III). It may be infer- 
red from this that there was a king called Lakshmikara, who was 
either identical with No.I or his predecessor, immediate or remote. 
But there is nothing to justify the assumption that Lakshmikara was 
the father of No. L37 

"The chronology of these kings has been a matter of dispute. 
At a time when the relation between these rulers was not definitely 
known, it was held on palaeographic grounds that the king No.III 
flourished about eighth century A.D.?* and the Queen No. XIV, as 
late even as thirteenth century A.D.°° In spite of uncertainty in 
the reading of some figures, there is now no doubt that all the 
monarchs ruled in an unbroken line of succession, and as their 
known dates extend from 20 (or 50) to 187 of the same era, the 
rule of the entire dynasty must be placed within a period of two 
centuries, notwithstanding indications of palaeography to the con- 
trary. 

Fortunately, there is some independent evidence in support of 
the conclusion, based on palaeography, that the first three kings 
flourished about the eighth century A.D. Professor Lévi drew 
attention to the fact that in the year A.D. 795 the Chinese Emperor 
Te-tsong received an autographed Buddhist manuscript from the 
king of Wu-ch'a (Udra—Orissa) whose name is translated as "the 
fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the lion.” Lévi has shown 
that a name like Subhakara corresponds very well with the Chinese 
translation, and he accordingly identifies Subhakara (No.III) as the 
king who sent the manuscript.^? It has been argued that the name 
is really Subhākara which means 'the store of purity^ and that the 
emendation of the name to Subhakara “one who does what is pure” 
is unwarranted.*! This difficulty can be avoided if we identify the 
king of Udra (Orissa), who sent the manuscript in A.D. 795, not with 
Subhākara, but with his father Sivakaradeva, as Siva and Subha mean 
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the same thing. Besides, Sivakaradeva had another name Unmatta- 
sirnha, and the last part of this means ‘the lion’, which forms a part 
of the name in the Chinese translation. It would thus follow that 
king No.II flourished in the latter half of the eighth century A.D. 
and the dynasty was evidently founded about the middle of that 
century. 

This view goes against the assumption that the dates of the 
Kara kings are to be referred to the Harsha era.^*" This theory is 
open to several objections. In the first place, the ruler of Orissa 
about A.D. 795 would be a queen (Nos.XIV-XVI) who was a Šaiva 
and not a Buddhist. The Buddhist ruler of Orissa in A.D. 795, who, 
according to the Chinese source, “had a deep faith in the Sovereign 
Law”, must be identified with one of the first three Kara kings who 
are called respectively 'Paramopāsaka, 'Paramatathāgata” and 
‘Paramasaugata,’ and not with any of their successors who were 
devotees of Maheávara. Secondly, according to Tāranātha, there 
was political disintegration both in Bengal and Orissa shortly 
before the time when Gopāla was elected to the throne. As his state- 
ment has proved to be true with regard to Bengal, we may give 
credit to it in respect of Orissa as well. It is more probable, there- 
fore, that the Karas, who ruled for two centuries in an unbroken 
line of succession, established a powerful kingdom about the middle 
of the eighth rather than the seventh century A.D. Thirdly, if we 
refer the date of the Kara records to Harsha era, king No.III would 
flourish about the middle of the seventh century A.D., but the scripts 
of his plate are so distinctly later than the Ganjam plate of Sasánka 
that it has been assigned to the latter half of the eighth century 
A.D.43 Fourthly, if the date of king Unmattakesari, recorded in the 
Ganjàm grant, is really 20, we can hardly refer it to the Harsha 
era as Orissa had not yet been conquered by Harsha. 

On these and other grounds it is more reasonable to refer the 
foundation of the Kara dynasty to the middle of the eighth century 
A.D. In that case we cannot refer the dates in their records to any 
known era, and must presume that it was a case of continuous 
reckoning of the regnal year of the first king by his successors which 
has given rise to so mamy local eras, including the Ganga era in 
Kalinga. 

Very little is known of the detailed history of the long line of 
rulers belonging to the Kara dynasty. As mentioned above, kings 
Nos. I-III were all devout Buddhists. The Neulpur plate, issued by 
No.III, refers to the first two as kings and gives the title Mahārāja 
to the third. In a record of No.IV, however, both Nos.III and IV 
are given the higher imperial titles Paramabhattāraka Mahārājādhi- 
rāja Parāmešvara. These titles were borne by all their successors, 
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whose charters have so far come to light, and these charters are also 
drawn in characteristic imperial style, the royal order being address- 
ed to Mahāsāmantas, Mahārājas, Rājaputras and a host of high offi- 
cials. This shows that the kings were independent and powerful, but 
we have no reason to believe that their permanent authority extended 
beyond the boundaries of Orissa or even over the whole of it. 

The Talcher plate, dated 149, tells us that Unmattasimha (No.II) 
defeated in battle the king of Radha and carried away his daughter, 
while his son Subhàkara I (No.III) subjugated the Kalingas. It is 
somewhat singular that neither the Neulpur plate issued by Subha- 
kara I himself nor any other record refers to any such exploits. 

But some corroboration about the conquests of the Kara kings 
at this time is obtained by the Ganjàm Grant of Jayavarmadeva. 
This record indicates that Jayavarman of the Svetaka Branch*+ of 
the Gahgas, who ruled in the northern part of Ganjàm District, 
acknowledged the supremacy of king Unmattakesari of Virajas. 
This Unmattakesari may be identified with the Kara king Noll. It 
would then follow that even in his time a part of Kongoda was in- 
cluded within the dominions of the Karas, and the next king Subhā- 
kara had probably extended his: conguests further south to Kalinga. 
But as Kongoda formed a part of the dominions of the Gangas of 
Kalinga, it is also not unlikely that Šubhākara himself achieved a 
victory over them in his father's reign, and hence his name was 
associated with the conquest of Kalinga in later days. 

Although the dates of Subhākara I and his son Šivakara Il, 
read respectively as 54 and 73, are somewhat doubtful, we may 
take as certain the date 93 of Santikaradeva I. He therefore flourish- 
ed in the second quarter of the ninth century A.D. It was perhaps 
during his reign, or that of his brother and predecessor Sivakara- 
deva II, that Devapala subjugated Utkala.*5 There is perhaps a 
covert allusion to it in the Dhenkanal Plate dated 110. It distinctly 
says that after the death of eminent Mahārājas like Unmattakesari 
(No.II) and Gayāda (No.V), “the Kara family had to depend upon 
nothing but their past glory", and “the kingdom looked like the sky 
bereft of refulgent stars and a female with distressful heart." Tri- 
bhuvana-Mahadevi (No.VIII), the daughter of Rajamalla, a renown- 
ed Naga chief of the south, and the queen of Lalitahara (No.V), then 
‘ascended the throne being “entreated by a great circle of chiefs to be 
pleased to protect the fortunes of Kara kingdom,” as Devi Gosvāminī 
did in old days. In the Talcher plate, dated 141, it is said that after 
‘the death of Kusumahara’ (No. VII) his mother Tribhuvana-Mahadevi 
‘took up the burden of administration of the entire kingdom and 
abdicated in favour of her grandson Loņabhāra when he had come 
Of age. None of these plates mention king Subhākara II (No.VI) 
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who evidently ruled during this period. All these would indicate 
that some time before A.D. 860 the Kara kingdom was visited by a 
great calamity and suffered much in power and prestige, but the 
situation was saved by the queen-mother, probably with the aid she 
received from her father Rajamalla, It is not unlikely that the 
invasion of the Pāla ruler Devapāla was the cause of the calamity, 
but then the boast of the Pālas that the Utkalas were exterminated 
can only be regarded as the usual exaggeration of “court poets, for 
the Kara dynasty soon re-established its power, and the kings con- 
tinued to use the imperial titles. Possibly the collapse of the Pāla 
empire after Devapāla gave Utkala the requisite opportunity. It 
is worthy of note that shortly before the Pāla invasion the Kara kings 
gave up the Buddhist religion, and henceforth the sovereigns were 
mostly Saiva, though Tribhuvana-Mahādevī was a devotee of Vishņu. 
Whether this change of religion had any political significance in the 
relations between the Pālas and the Karas, it is difficult to say. 

Nothing is known of the four successors of Loņabhāra (Nos.X- 
XIII). The last of them, Subhakara V, was succeeded on his death 
by his queen, named Gauri. After her, her daughter Daņdī-Mahā- 
devi ascended the throne. Two of her charters dated 180 and 187 
are known. According to the newly discovered Taltali plate*? she 
was succeeded by her step-mother Vakula-Mahadevi, and the latter 
by Dharma-Mahādevī, queen of Lavaņabhāra, undoubtedly a Sans- 
kritized form of Loņabhāra. As we know from the Angul plate that 
Dharma-Mahādevī was the name of the queen of Sāntikaradeva III, 
we must presume that Lavaņabhāra was another name of Šāntikara- 
deva III. It is no doubt very singular that there was a regular suc- 
cession of four queens on the throne, which passed after Dandi- 
Mahādevī to two senior ladies of the royal family. All the three 
ruling queens of the family whose charters have so far come to 
light, viz. Tribhuvana-Mahādevī (No. VIII), Dandi-Mahadevi (No.XV) _ 
and Dharma-Mahādevī (No. XVII), assumed imperial titles Parama- 
bhattārikā, and Mahārājādhirāja-Paramešvarī. 

It is interesting to note that Vakula-Mahādevī is described in 
a verse as “an ornament like a flag with insignia in the family of the 
Bhaüja kings.” This verse is a verbatim copy of one applied to 
Dandi-Mahadevi in the Kumurang plate, with the substitution of 
Bhañja for Kara. There is hardly any doubt that Vakula-Mahadevi 
belonged to the Bhaūja family, and it is also not unlikely that her 
paternal relations played some part in the polities of the Kara 
kingdom at fhis period. The succession of four queens one after 
another probably indicates troublesome times for the Kara dynasty 
which led to its downfall at no distant date, and the Bhaījas might 
have played a prominent part in the final stage. 
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Nothing is known of the Karas after Dharma-Mahàdevi who 
probably flourished about the year 200 of the Kara era, i.e, about 
A.D. 950. Probably the family was ousted by the Somavathšīs, who 


, 


are known to have conguered Orissa about the middle of the tenth 
century A.D.4? 


We can get a fair idea of the dominions of the Karas from the 
names of villages mentioned in their land-grants. In addition to 
the coastal territories comprised in the modern districts of Balasore. 
Cuttack and Puri, their dominions included Angul, the old feuda- 
tory states of Hindol, Dhenkanal, Talcher, Pal Lahara, a part of 
Keonjhar, and the northern part of Ganjàm District. These terri- 
tories are sometimes referred to as included in North and South 
Tosalī, but the name Utkala also occurs in the records. 


The northern part of the Ganjām District is referred to as 
Kongoda-maņdala in South Tosali It is definitely known from 
their land-grants that the rulers Nos. II, VII, and XV exercised 
authority in this region, but, as we shall see later, we find there 
also the records of the Bhañjas as well as of a branch of the Gangas 
of Kalinga. As noted above, one of the latter, J ayavarman, refers 
to Unmattavarman as his overlord, but neither the other rulers of 
this family nor the Bhañjas refer to the Kara overlords in their land- 
grants. There can be hardly any doubt that some of these Bhaiija 
and Ganga rulers were contemporaries of the Karas. Either, there- 
fore, this region must have frequently changed hands, or the feuda- 


tories issued land-grants without any reference to their Kara over- 
lords. 


All the land-grants of the family are issued from the same 
place, which is called Guhadeva-pātaka in the earlier records and 
Guhešvara-pātaka in the later ones. This town was evidently the 
capital of the family. A late tradition places the foundation of the 
Kara kingdom in Jājpur. The Ganjām grant also refers to the second 
king of the dynasty as king of Virajas, evidently a variant of Virajā, 
which is a well-known name of Jājpur. It may be presumed there- 


fore that this town represents the site of the ancient capital of the 


Karas.+8 : 


notes. 
2. The Bhanjas 


More than thirty records of kings with names ending in Bhaīja 
have so far come to light. "The task of arranging them in a genea- 
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logical or chronological order has proved a difficult one and scholars 
differ widely on the subject. But we can easily distinguish two 
important branches, one ruling at Khiūjali, and the other at Khij- 
jinga. The latter is undoubtedly the same as Khiching in Mayur- 
bhanj whose ruins still testify to its great antiquity. Khinjali, which 
lay far to the south, cannot be definitely identified. The records 
refer to two Khiüjalis, and it has been suggested that one lay to 
the north and the other to the south of the Mahānadī. But there is 
no doubt that the kingdom of Khiijali corresponded, at first, to the 
old feudatory states of Baud and Sonpur in Orissa and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, though later its boundaries extended further 
south to the northern part of the Ganjam District.+9 

Whether the Bhanja ruling chiefs of Khinjali and Khijjinga 
belonged to the same family, or were connected in any way, is not 
definitely known to us. Some scholars held this view and tried to 
draw up a genealogy of them all on this basis,” but the result has 
been very unsatisfactory. On the whole, although it is quite pos- 
sible that the different Bhaūja chiefs had a common ancestor, there 
is no evidence in support of it and the question must be left open. 


A. The Bhañjas of Khifjali 


The rulers of this family, so far known from their records, are 
represented in the following genealogical table:— 


¿I Yathasukha 
II. SA 
III. aide I (Angaddi) 
IV. deut (Gandhata; Mangalarāja) 
V. Ransbhatj 


| haqda i 
VI. Nettabhanja I ə VII. Digbhanja (Disabhafija) 
Kalyāņakalaša I š 
u Pai i VIII. Silabhañja II (Tribhuvanakalaša) 
| 
IX. Vidyādharabhaiīja (Amoghakalaáa) 


| 
- X. Nettabhafija II (Kalyāņakalaša II) 


The first four rulers are known from the Tekkali plates of 
Satrubhañja.51 The rulers Nos. III-X are known from other records. 
While there is no doubt about the genealogy of these rulers (III-X), 
doubts have been entertained regarding the identity of Silābhaīja, 
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and his son Satrubhaīja, mentioned in the Tekkali plates, with the 
rulers bearing the same names and the same relation in the other 
list.e2 "Their identity has been challenged on the ground that the 
opening verses of the Tekkali plates resemble those of the later, and 
not earlier, Bhanja rulers of the family. But as Nos. III to X ruled 
in an unbroken'line of succession, the four rulers mentioned in the 
Tekkali plates can only be regarded as collateral (i.e. contemporary) 
or posterior to No. X. The latter view is untenable as the characters 
of the Tekkali plates are undoubtedly much earlier than those of 
No. X, and there are not sufficient grounds for the former view. The 
identity of names of two generations naturally leads to the presum)- 
tion of the identity of the persons, and the genealogy has according’ y 
been drawn on this basis, 


Even the identity of Ranabhafija mentioned in the different 
records has been challenged, and Rāņaka Raņabhaūja and Maharaja 
Ranabhanja have been held to be different persons.5? But here, again, 
there are not sufficient reasons to reject the normal presumption 
about their identity. 


A recently discovered plate, not yet published, adds the name 
of another Bhaīija king, who evidently flourished after No. X, and 
probably belonged to the same family. It was issued in the 13th 
regnal year of Rāņaka Nettabhaūja Tribhuvanakalaša, son of Rāya- 
bhaīija and grandson of Prithvibhanja. It has been surmised that 


the last named was not far removed from No.X and might have been 
his brother, son or grandson.54 


There can be hardly any doubt that the name-ending Bhafija 
of No.III was adopted by his successors and gave rise to the name 
"Bhaūja dynasty," even as we find in the cases of Guptas, Pàlas and 
Karas. It may be presumed, therefore, that Silabhafija was the real 
founder of the kingdom. A charter of the Somavarmšī king Maha- 
Sivagupta Yayāti refers to a village called Silābhaūja-pāti in the 
Odra country.55 It has been reasonably inferred that the village was 


named after king Silabhanja who must, therefore, have been earlier 
than the Somavamšī king. ; 


The earliest known charter of the royal family is that issued 
by Satrubhanja.^6 He is called Rāņaka, but the seal in his charter is 
referred to as Mahārājakīga mudrā. There is, therefore, no reason 
to doubt that both he and his father were at least de facto indepen- 
dent kings, whatever might have been the status of the first two 
rulers. The charter may be referred to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury A.D. on palaeographic grounds. - 


: Ranabhafija, the son and successor of Satrubhaīja, had a long 
reign of more than 58 years. His death marks the end of one epoch 
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and the beginning of another in the history of this family. Both 
Raņabhaūja and his father are styled in their charters 'Lord of 
Khifjali', but this title is not applied to their successors. That this 
is no mere accidental omission, but denotes a great change, is indi- 
cated by the fact that whereas the charters of Rapabhanja and his 
father were issued from Dhritipura, those of his, successors were 
issued from Vijaya-Vaūjulvaka, Further, while all the villages 
granted by the former, so far as they have been identified, are situat- 
ed in the States of Sonpur and Baud, those granted by the latter are 
situated in the Ganjàm District or its immediate neighbourhood. All 
these seem to indicate that after the death of Raņabhaūja his suc- 
cessors shifted to the south and changed their capital. Their kingdom 
seems to have been confined to the northern part of Ganjàm District 
and the Nayagadh State, Reference may be made in this connection 
to a ruler named Nettabhaīija, who is known from the Baud Grant*? 
to have ruled in the region corresponding to Angul and Athmallik 
States. The date of his charter has been read as 98, but it seems to 
be really 85. It may be referred to the era used by the Kara kings, 
and the date would then be equivalent to about A.D. 835. It is thus 
quite probable that he drove out the dynasty of Ranabhanja from 
the northern part of Khinjali. Nettabhaūja is not given any royal 
title in his Grant, but issues commands to Sāmantas, Mahārājas, and 
others without any reference to any overlord. He was thus a 
de facto independent ruler, but not unlikely a feudatory, either of 
the Karas or the Pālas, who defeated the Bhaūjas and set him 
up as their protégé. He might have been related to Ranabhanja. 


We do not know what became of this kingdom during the period 
when the descendants of Ranabhanja (Nos. VI-X) were ruling in 
Ganjām. Some light is thrown by the Jurada charter?? of Maha- 
mandalesvara Nettabhaijadeva, son of Raņabhaūja, and grandson of 
Mahümamndalesvara Nettabhanja, granting a village, within the juris- 
diction of Khifjali-mandala. This village, as well as the place from 
which the charter was issued, has been located in the Ganjam Dis- 
trict. This region was pot perhaps originally included in the Khiū- 
jali kingdom, at least in the time of the immediate successors of 
Ranabhaija (No. V), for otherwise they would not have given up the 
title of Lord of Khinjali. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
the family of Nettabhanja, who ousted Ranabhafija's family from 
Khifjali, ultimately conquered the southern region also and includ- 
ed it within the bounds of the Khifjali kingdom. 1f this view be 
accepted we may identify Nettabhanja, the grandfather of the donor 
of the Jurada charter, with the king of the same name who issued 
the Baud grant in the year 85.59 In that case we must suppose that 
he and his two successors were ruling in Khiñjali proper while the 
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five successors (Nos, VI-X) of Raņabhaūja were ruling in the Ganjam 
District. The last of these was defeated by Nettabhaūja who issued 
the Jurada grant. 


Another Bhaūja family of six kings is known from two copper- 
plates? issued by the last two rulers, Yašobhañja and his brother 
Jayabhaūja. No grants of the first four kings have come to light, but 
Devabhaūja, the founder of the family, is called Rājādhirāja, and 
YaSobhanja is described as the lord of the whole of Khiüjali. As 
these rulers flourished after Nettabhanja of the Jurada grant, they 
probably obtained possession of the kingdom by defeating him or his 
family. 

The date of these Bhaīija kings cannot be determined with ver- 
tainty. The date of the Tekkali plates of Satrubhaīja, the earliest 
charter of the family, was read as Sarnvat 800 ( — A.D. 742) by 
R. D. Banerji, but this is very doubtful?! On palaeographic grounds 
this charter may be referred to the ninth century A.D., but Orissan 
epigraphs of this period, on account of the variety of scripts employ- 
ed even in contemporary records, cannot be relied upon as a very 
safe guide in matters of chronology. The only positive clue in this 
respect is furnished by the fact that Vijyà, the queen of Ranabhaija, 
was the daughter of Rāņaka Niyārņama. This Niyārņama has been 
identified with the Kadamba chief Niyārņņava, grandfather of 
Rāņaka Dharmakhedi, who is mentioned in a charter dated in the 
year 520 of the Ganga Era.62 The epoch of this era is not yet defi- 
nitely determined, but is generally placed at the end of the fifth 
century A.D. Dharmakhedi may thus be taken to have lived in the 
early part of the eleventh century A.D., and his grandfather, about 
the middle of the tenth century A.D. If we accept the identification 
Of the latter with the father-in-law of Ranabhafija, this Bhaūja king 
may be placed in the second half of the tenth century A.D. 


In spite of some uncertainties this date may be provisionally 
accepted as a working hypothesis. Silàbhafija I, who seems to have 
laid the foundations of an independent Bhaīja kingdom, may there- - 
fore be placed at the beginning of the tenth tentury A.D. 


Although Raņabhaūja had a long reign of at least fifty-eight 
years, his five successors must have reigned for short periods as the 
same goldsmith served under all of them.9? The reigns of the Bhaūja 
kings of Khiñjali, discussed above, some of whom might have been 


and eleventh centuries A.D. The dynasty may be regarded as having 
risen to power on the decline of the Karas, and, as already noted 


above,°+ might have played an important part in the last stage of 
their history. 
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If the dates proposed above be accepted, we may regard the 
removal of the Bhañja capital from Dhritipura to Vaūjulvaka, as 
due to the invasion of Orissa by the Somavarnsis who forced them to 
take shelter in the south. 


It is quite probable that the Bhaūjas continued to rule even 
beyond A.D. 1100, either as independent or as feudatory chiefs. In 
any case, their rule in Khinjali can be traced down to the mediaeval 
period. A copper-plate®® found at Baud introduces us to a line of 
three kings, viz. Solaņabhaīīja, his son Durjayabhaiija, and the latter's 
son Kanakabhaija, who ruled in the neighbourhood of the Tel river, 
i.e. in old Khiñjali, about the fifteenth century A.D. There are still 
Bhañja families living in a place called Kinjili between Aska and 
Berhampore in the Ganjàm District55 This Kinjili might be an 
echo of the old Khinjali. 

On the other hand there are good reasons to believe that many 
Bhafja chiefs flourished before those rulers whose history we have 
discussed above. A verse in the copper-plates of the early Bhanja 
kings*7 says that many Bhaūja kings, thousands in number, flourish- 
ed in the past, and in their family was born Silabhanja (No. III). 
Even allowing for the obvious exaggerations, this verse may be taken 
to testify to the existence of one or more Bhanja ruling families long 
before the eighth century A.D. This theory is supported by a short 
record below a tempera-painting on a rock-shelter in the village of 
Sitābhinji, Keonjhar District. "The subject-matter of the painting 
is a procession relating to a king on elephant who is preceded by 
footmen, a horseman, and a dancing woman and followed by an 
attendant woman. A painted inscription below the king gives the 
name of the king as “Maharaja Sri Disabharija". 

Mr. T. Ramachandran, from whose account the above description 
is quoted, refers the inscription to the fourth century A.D. and says 
that this date is “corroborated by an ensemble of evidence furnished 
by other associative antiquities."68 

Dr. D. C. Sircar, on the other hand, thinks that the characters 
of the epigraph belong fo a much later date, between the eighth and 
eleventh centuries A.D.9? 

There is no doubt that the Orissan inscriptions, even of the 
same king, employ a variety of scripts, so that palaeography is a very 
uncertain fagtor in determining chronology. This is amply illustrat- 
ed by the widely differing views about the dates of Kara, Sailodbhava 
and Bhañja kings. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that the 
characters of the short record at Sitabhinji can by no means be 
regarded as later than those of the charters of the early kings of 
Kalinga who have been unanimously referred to the fifth century 
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AD. Dr. D. C. Sircar's proposed identification of Disabhanja 
of the Sitabhinji record with the king Digbhanja-Disabhanja 
(No. VII), mentioned above, cannot therefore be upheld, and until 
more definite evidence is available, Dišabhañja of Sitabhinji may 
justly be regarded as the earliest Bhanja king who flourished in the 
fourth or fifth cērrtury A.D. The painted scene and the locality seem 
to indicate that he was a powerful ruler whose kingdom included the 
Keonjhar State. If we accept this view, we may well believe that 
the Bhanjas had been ruling in Orissa almost continuously since the 
fourth or fifth century A.D., though their power and status must 
have varied in different ages. The territory called Bhanjabhümi or 
Bhanjbhüm, which includes the present Mayurbhanj, was evidently 
named after the Bhanjas. 


The records of this dynasty closely resemble each other and 
are distinguished in some essential respects from those of other 


a traditional account of the origin of the family. The Adi-Bhanja 
or the first Bhanja, called Virabhadra Ganadanda, is said to have 
come out of the egg of a pea-hen and to have been brought up by the 
sage Vasishtha. They refer next to Kottabhaija who may be 
regarded as the first historical ruler of the family. The names of the 
Successors of Kottabhanja are, however, given differently in different 
records. But since all the kings ruled in Khijjinga it is probable that 
the differences are due mainly to the same king having different 
names as we find in the Kara dynasty. On this assumption we may 
tentatively draw the following genealogy of the kings known to us.71 


Virabhadra 
Kottabhaūja 


KTS | 
Digbhaūja alias Durjayabhaīija I alias Vibhramatunga I 


| | 
Ranabhañja Narendrabhañ;ja I 


| 
Sub d | j 
Rajabhañja Vibhramatunga II ETE alias 
| E Prithvibhanja 
Be | 
Durjayabhanja II Narendrabhaünja II 


(Yuvarāja) Kottabhaija 
74 
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Vīrabhadra is described as ‘Chakravartisamah’ (like an emperor), 
and $atrubhafja is called Mahāmaņģal-ādhipati-Mahārājādhirājo- 
Paramešvarā. Ranpabhaüja is called both Maharaja and Mahārājā- 
dhirája. These titles and the fact that they issued charters without 
reference to any overlord indicate that they were at least de facto 
independent rulers. + 4 


As regards chronology, we have two specific dates for Raga- 
bhaija, viz. 288 and 293.72 These cannot be referred to the era used 
by the Karas, as the royal Kara dynasty is not known to have con- 
tinued beyond the year 200 of that era, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that their era was in use after them. The other possibilities 
are the Harsha and the Ganga eras. If we assume the former, which 
appears more probable, Ranabhadja flourished towards the close of 
the ninth century A.D., and the dynasty must have ruled roughly 
between A.D. 850 and 1000. We may then assume that it rose to 
power out of the chaos and confusion in Orissa caused by the invasion 
of the Palas under Devapala, and took full advantage of the downfall 
of the Pala empire. 


Although we know very little of the history of this dynasty, 
special interest attaches to it for more than one reason. In the first 
place, the ruins of temples and images at Khiching, the old capital 
of the dynasty, testify to a very high development of art and archi- 
tecture under the Bhaūjas.'% Indeed some of the sculptures found 
here have been justly regarded as among the best products of 
mediaeval sculpture in India. "This rich artistic treasure gives us à 
clear idea of the high culture and civilization of the people of Utkala 
under the Bhaüjas. It may also be noted that the art of Khiching 
shows close affinity with the art of the Pālas rather than of Orissa, 
and this may be easily explained by its geographical position as well 
as the political influence of the Palas which was naturally more 
effective in this region than that lying further south. 


Secondly, there are good grounds to believe that the Bharijas of 
Khijjihga are represented by the dynasty lately ruling at Mayurbhanj. 
This dynasty had its capital at Khiching until comparatively recent 
times, and its rulers all bore names ending in Bhanja. In a royal ` 
sanad, dated A.D. 1713-14, the ancestor of this family is described 
as having been born of the egg of a pea-hen and nursed by the sage 
Vasishtha. This tradition, which we find in the old charters of the 
family, is current even today with the result that their insignia is 
&. pea-fowl, and the killing of this bird is prohibited throughout the 
state. According to a local tradition, recorded by Hunter, the chieis 
ruled till 200 years ago over both Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar, the 
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region where the Bhanjas of Khijjinga ruled about a thousand years 
ago.74 

This striking agreement in respect of the family name and 
tradition, the capital, and extent of the kingdom leaves no doubt that 
the modern ruling chiefs of Mayurbhanj are linked up with the old 
Bhanja rulers of Khijjinga; and makes it highly probable that they 
form one continuous royal line which has ruled for more than a 
thousand years in an uninterrupted line of succession. Such a 
phenomenon is very rare in Indian history, and the case of Mayur- 
bhanj may be regarded as almost unique. 
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3. The Minor Dynasties 


In addition to the Karas and Bhafjas several minor dynasties 
flourished in Orissa during the period under review. One of them, 
the $vetaka branch of the Gangas, has been dealt with in connection 
with Kalinga. Another is the Tunga dynasty’> comprising two 
kings, Salāņatunga and his son Gayadatunga, born in the line of Raja 
Jagattunga who came from Rohitagiri (Rohtāsgarh in Shahabad 
District). |Gayādatunga, who is described as Samadhigata-paricha- 
mahāšabda and the ruler of Yamagarta, has been identified by some 
with king Gayada of the Kara dynasty,'* but this is not very likely. 
Perhaps the dynasty was at first feudatory to the Karas and assum- 
ed independence after their decline. The Talcher Plate of Sivakara- 
deva,77 dated 149 (=c. A.D. 900), records a grant of land in 
Pūrvarāshtravishaya by the Kara king at the request of Rünaka 
$ri Vinitatuhga. This Rāņaka is probably the same as is mentioned 
in the Bonai Grant's together with his son Khadgatunga and 
grandson Vinitatunga II, ruler of Eighteen Gondamas including 
Yamagarta. Gayādatunga probably belongs'to this family’? which 
is also said to have migrated from Rohitāšva and ruled in parts of 
Taleher, Pal Lahara and Keonjhar State. A ruler, Jayasimha, with 
feudatory titles, issued a Grants” from the banks of the Mandakini 
river. As the donated lands belonged to Yamagarta-mandala, he 
ruled in the same region as the Tungas. m= 


Another Bonai Grant refers to the Buddhist Mayira-vainga 
which originally came from the Chitraküta mountain and ruled 
over Vanpài-mandala, which is evidently the same as Bonai. It 
mentions Uditavaraha, his descendant Tejavaraha, and the latter’s 
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son Udayavarāha with the titles Paramasaugata Samadhigata- 
paūcha-mahāšabda Maharaja Rámaka.9! This, too, was probably a 
feudatory line, assuming de facto independence. As the Grant of 
this family has some verses in common with those of the Tuūga 
plates, the two families were probably closely connected and ruled 
over the same or neighbouring territories. 


More importance attaches to the Šūlkis (called also Sūlkīkārnša- 
family) who are probably identical with the "Sūlikas with an army 
of countless horses” referred to in the Haraha Inscription of the 
Maukhari king Īšānavarman.*? A number of records?? give us the 
genealogy of the family, but there are some variations. It is not 
easy to reconcile them, and different views have been entertained 
by different scholars. The following genealogy may be tentatively 
offered as the most satisfactory:— 


Kāūchana-stambha 
Kalaha (or Kaņada) Rava. alias Vikramāditya 
Raņa-stambha Ed Kula-stambha*^ 
J pane asha 


| 
Nidaya-stambha 


It is probable that the second king was known as Kula-stambha. 
A Grant of Rana-stambha contains a date which has been interpret- 
ed as 103. It may be referred to the era of the Kara kings. Rana- 
stambha had the title Mahārājādhirāja as well as Samadhigata- 
paūcha-mahāšabda, denoting a feudatory rank.” Like Vinītatunga II, 
Rana-stambha is described as lord of Gondama, and the Sülki family 
probably ruled in Talcher and Dhenkanal States. They might have 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Karas, but were de facto inde- 
pendent rulers. The name Šūlki has been regarded by some as 
variation of the name Chālukya or Solānki, Others have identified 
Šūlkis with the modern Sülkis of Midnapore and the Saulika of the 
Brihat-samhita and Mārlaņdeya Purana.56 i 


The Tunga kings, Jayasimha, and the Šūlkis all claim to have 
ruled over the whole of Gondama (or Gondrama) which is some- 
times specifically referred to as Eighteen Gondamas. Gondama has 
been taken to, mean the Gond tribe, but it probably denotes a terri- 
tory which cannot be exactly defined.57 It has been suggested that 
Gondama denoted the entire hilly tract extending from Bonai and 
Bamra in the north up to Jeypore in the Visakhapatnam District in 
the south, but this is very doubtful.** 
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Another dynasty, called the Nanda, ruled over the same region, 
Gondama, probably at a somewhat later date. Four inscriptions 
supply us with the names of the following kings:—*? 

Jayānanda 


Parānanda 
Sivānanda 


Devānanda 1 
| | | 
Vilasatunga Vilasatunga 
Dhruvānanda Devānanda II 


Dhruvānanda is said to be Parama-saugata (ie. a Buddhist) 
while Devānanda was a Parama-māhešvara (i.e. Saiva). 


The name or surname Vilāsatunga and the sovereignty over 
Gondama indicate some relationship with the Tungas. The plates 
are issued from Jayapura which has been identified with Jaipur in 
the old Dhenkanal State, and mention the mandala of Airavata 
which has been located in the Cuttack District.2° The Talmul 
plates of Dhruvananda contain a date which has been variously 
read?! but the correct reading seems to be Sarnvat 383. It may be 
referred to the Ganga Era, though this is by no means certain. 


A copper-plate Grant, now in the Madras Museum, gives us the 
name of a king named Narendra-dhavala, who is not known from 
any other source. Some internal evidence shows that he was either 
a contemporary of the Bhañja king Silābhaūja I or ruled before his 
time, and his reign may be placed in the tenth century A.D. 


Kings with names ending in ‘dhavala’ are known to have ruled 
in Medieval Orissa, and even now the members of the Dompara Raj 
family of the Cuttack District have similar name-endings. There 
was evidently a ‘Dhavala’ ruling family of whom the only ancient 
ruler so far known is Narendra-dhavala. The territory known as 
Dhavalabhümi or Dhalbhum may be presumed to have derived its 
name from this ruling family.?? T 
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LX Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Turkestan, 
Rink, op. cit. 89-90. According to Francke Ral-pa-can ruled from A.D. 804 
to 816, but Dr. Petech (op. cit. 81) gives the date A.D. 817-836. 


. See p. 52 


See above p. 47. 
uscripts belonging to the 
Durbar Library of Nepal by H. P. Sastri. "Introduction" by Bendall, p. 5. 


. Lévi, Nepal, II. 178, 182. 


Cat, of Palm-leaf cg Hd (cited in footnote 10), p. 21. 


. Cf. Vol. HT, p. 14 - 
. This is implied by the Hāiyungthal plate of Harjara-varman, though, on account 


of some lacunae, the meaning of the qe not T—— 
. ol tnapāla (v.9). 


ginal plates are lost, we have adopted the reading Sàlambha which is quite clear 
in the newly discovered Parbatiya Plate of Vanamāla. It is not yet published 
but Sri P. D. Chaudhury very kindly sent me an estampage of it, for which I 
express my grateful thanks to him. 


. For, as noted below, his son or nephew was on the throne in A.D. 829. 


20. See p. 50. 


31. 
32. 


. For the date, cf. Ganjàm Grant of Jayavarma-deva (THQ, XI. 489), 


. Harjara-varman has been hitherto regarded as the son of Pralambha. But the 


newly discovered Pārbatiyā plate of Vanamāla, referred to in fn. 6 above, shows 
that Harjara was the son of Arathi, brother and successor of Salam! This 
was first pointed out in PIHC, XII. 157-9 by Sri K. Dutta. 


22. References are to the "List of Important Inscriptions" given on p. 61. 
23. This is inferred from Ins. No. 2 which contains an order issued by Yuvarāja 


Vanamāla. 


. Ins. No. 4. Hoernle took Jayamāla and Vīravāhu to be separate kings, but 


Kielhorn regards the two as identical. This view is also accepted in KSS 
(cf, DHNI, L 246). 


25. Bargaon CP. of Ratnapāla, JASB, LXVII. 99. 
. Vol. HI, pp. 144 f. 
. Mr. R. D. Banerji thinks that "most probably they (the Karas) also claimed 


descent from Naraka, like the early kings of Kamarüpa. (EI. XV. 2). Cf. above, 
Vo). III, p. 88. 
A. 54. 


i 


of this inscription has been read as 50 by Mr. Misra who edited th 


The name and date of this king are known from a newl discovered plate, now 
in the Utkal University, Cuttack. Dr. D. C. Sircar, while announcing this dis- 
covery (JOR, XVIII. 49), considered it possible, though not very likely, that 
this king might be identical with No. VII. But later he seems to have excluded 
this possibility and definitely regarded the two as separate rulers (JASL, 

p. 16, fn. 1). This seems fb be the more reasonable view. 


. An unpublished article of Dr. D. C. Sircar refers to the recently discovered Baud 


platēs of Tribhuvana-Mahādevī II, dated in the year 158. According to these, 
the kings Nos. X and XI having died without leaving any issue, the thi 
passed to Tribhuvana-Mahadevi II, the queen of No. X. This statement is in 
conflict with the later records which vouch for the existence of two sons of 
No. XI (Nos. XII, XIII), who actually ascended the throne after XI. The only 
reasonable qxplanation seems to be that there was a party in the state who, 
for some reason or other, did not recognise Nos. XII and XIII to legitimate 
sons of No. XI and set up Tribhuvana-Mahādevī II as a rival elaimant to the 
n: after the — a e e was qe ķi robably xia 
a short reign, and No. obtained uni possession of t lom. 

further discussion about her reign, cf. the section on Somavaršīs, VI II. 
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The dates have been read as 280 and 287 by Bhandarkar (List Nos. 1413, 1416). 
The second date was read as 387 by Panday (JBORS, V. 571). 

EI, XXVI. 248. 

PIHC, XII. 69. 

Mr. Misra has made this assumption; cf. the genealogical table on p. 71 of his 


El, XV. 1. 

EI, VI. 136. 

EI, XV. 363. Mr. S. C. De, who supports this view, even goes further and 
regards Subhakara as the king of Orissa who initiated Rāhulabhadra in Mantra- 
yāna (PIHC, XII. 69). 

Misra, op. cit. 76. In the Neulpur plate the ākāra is indistinct, but it is quite 
clear in the other inscriptions. There is no doubt that the name should be read 
as Subhákara. 

Misra, op. cit. 72 ff. Misra's statement that Kielhorn took the ‘era of the Ganjam 
Plate of Daņdi-Mahādevī as the Harsha era’ is wrong. Kielhorn referred the 
plate dated 187 to the thirteenth century A.D. (EI, VI. 136). Dr. D. C. Sircar also 
"refers the date of the Karas to Harsha Era (JKHRS, IL 103-4). But he has 
recently informed me in a private letter that a newly discovered inscription in 
Orissa''seems to suggest that the era used in the inscriptions of the Bhauma- 
Karas started from a date about the beginning of the 9th century A.D." 


. Cf. R. D. Banerji's view about the date of the Neulpur Plate (EI, XV. 1). On 


the other hand, Mr. A. Ghosh thinks that the characters of the Khadipadā 
inscription "are more or less similar to those of the Ganjām plates of Sasanka’ 
(EI, XXVI. 247). This would support the theory of Harsha Era. 


. There can be hardly any doubt that Jayavarman of the Ganjām Grant (IHO, 


XII. 489) is to be identified with the king, one of whose copper-plates has been 
published in EI, XXIII, 261. For the Svetakas, cf. Vol. HI, p. 217. 
See above, p. 50. 


. IHQ, XXI. 218. 


Mr. P. Banerjee points out the "striking similarity" between the scripts of the 
Taltali Plate of Vakula-Mahādevī and those of the Somavarnšī kings which can 
be dated about the middle of the tenth century A.D. (JASE, XVII. 247). 


. Misra, op. cit. 87. This view is supported by Dr. D. C. Sircar who has discover- 


ed a fragmentary inscription of Subhakara I amid the ruins of the Harhsešvara 
temple at Sivadāsapura, not far from the celebrated Viraja temple of Jājpur. 
This is the only record of the Karas so far found within the boundaries of 
modern Jàjpur (JASL, XVII. 15). 

JBORS, XVII. 105; XV. 83-4; BKO. 147. 


. EI, XVIII. 286. 


Edited by R. D. Banerji (JBORS, XVIII. 387) and S. Rajaguru (JKHRS, I. 181), 
and commented upon by Dr. D. C. Sircar (IHQ, XXVIII. 229). The name 
Yathàsukha was read as Pathasukha by Rajaguru, and the name of Mallagambhira 
as Pallagambhira by R. D. Banerji. The date was read as 800 by Banerji, as 
1012 by Rajaguru, 17 by Dr. B. Misra (op. cit. 105), and 14 by Dr. Sircar. The 
first figure may be easily read as 10, but the second one is very unusual and 
cannot be read with certainty. In any case, the date seems to be a regnal year 
and not one in Sarnvat or Saka era as held respectively by Banerji and Rajaguru. 
Dr. Sircar (op. cit) regards the rulers, mentioned in the Tekkali plates, as 
belonging to a collateral line, ruling contemporaneously with the Bhafijas of 
Vaūjulvaka. But his chronological ideas are not very clear. In one place 
(p. 229) he says that Satrubhanja flourished considerably after the reign of 
Raņabhāfīja (about the middle or the third quarter of tenth century). But on 
the very next page he remarks that "the use of the numerical symbols instead 
of decimal figures in the record of Satrubhafija Mangalaraja (i.e. Tekkali Plates) 
would, however, suggest that he flourished before the eleventh century." 
ABORI, XVII. 393. 


. JBORS, XVII. 104. 
. EI, XXIV. 15. 
. It is, however, possible to identify him also with king No. VI or X. In that case 


we shall have a new branch or a continuation of the old family. 
80 
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, Antirigan CP. EI, XVII. 282, 298. 


See above, fn. 51. 

This was originally suggested by B. Misra (op. cit. 104) and Dr. Bhandarkar 
(List No. 2053, fn. 2), and later by Dr. D. C. Sircar (PIHC, XII. 128). 

Cf. IHO, XXVIII 228. 

See above, p. 67. 

Baud Plate, JBORS, II. 356. 

JAHRS, VII. 109. 

Cf. Sonpur CP. of Šatrubhafija (EI, XI. 99) and Chakradharpur (Daspalla) CP. 
Of Ranabhafija (JBORS, VI. 269). . 

JAHRS, XIX. 191. 

IHQ, XXVIII. 227-8. 


. Above, Vol. III, pp. 211 ff. 
. For detailed discussion and alternate views, cf. BKO. 137 ff. 
. JASB, XL (1871), 161; EI, XXV. 147. 


ASI, 1922-3, p. 124; 1923-4, p. 85; 1924-5, p. 111. Generally speaking, the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of Orissa during this period show a far greater pro 

and development than we could reasonably expect from the petty principalities 
ruling there. We have, therefore, devoted more space to its history than would 
be justified by its political importance. 


. It may be more than a thousand years if we regard Dišābhalīja of Sitabhinji 


ins. as flourishing in the fourth century A.D. (see fn. 68 above). 


. For inscriptions, cf. JASB, V (1909). 347; XII. 291. 

. DHNI, 1. 420. 

. Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings, p. 41. 

. JBORS, VI. 236. Bhandarkar thinks that the record refers only to Vinitatunga, 


the donor, and his son Khadgatunga. (Bh. List No. 1747). 


. There are striking resemblances between the wordings of the Bonai Grant and 
tru. 


the Tunga charters. Both again refer to the king 


āņāryašatru. 
. JBORS, II. 417. The Editor reads the date of the Grant as 99, but this is very 


doubtful. 


. JBORS, VI. 241; XXXI. 159. Bhandarkar thinks that the plate only mentions 


Uditavarāha or Udayavarāha and his son Tejavarāha (List No. 1754). 


. Vol. III, p. 68. 


For the inscriptions of this dynasty, cf. EI, XII. 156; JASB, LXIV (1895). 123 ff; 
JBORS, II. 168 ff; 395 ff. All the plates are issued from Kodālaka or Kodāloka 
which has been identified with Kuālu in the Dhenkanal State (JBORS, XVI. 
53 ` 


453). 
H. P. Sastri takes Rana-stambha I as son of Kula-stambha (JBORS, II. 400), 
but cf. EI, XII. 158. 


. According to MM. H. P. Sastri he made a land-grant in Rādhā-maņdala or 


West Bengal The village granted, named Jara, according to Sastri, still exists 
in the Hooghly District, and a section of its inhabitants still call themselves 
Sukli (JBORS, II. 168-71). But as Dr. D. C. Sircar has shown, this view is 
erroneous and there is no reason to suppose that Rana-stambha conquered any 
part of West Bengal as Sastri supposed (JOR, XVIII. 45). 


. EI, XIV. 112; JASB, 1895, p. 124; 1911, pp. 443, 447; DHNI, I. 439. ; 
. The Bonai Grant refers to Yamagartta-mandala as situated in the Vishaya of 


Eighteen Gondamas (JBORS, VI. 237, 239). 


. JBORS, XVI. 462-3. " 
. JBORS, XV. 87; XVI. 457. EI, XXVI. 74; Ancient India, No. 5, p. 50; Misra 


(op. cit. 35) takes Dhruvananda (or Dhrivānanda as read by him) as another 
name of Devànanda. The®relation between the last three kings is not certain. 
For the views adopted, cf. EI, XXVI. p. 76, fn. 2. 


. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 50. 
. See references under footnote 89.  Misra (op. cit.) reads the date as 


193 on p. 35 and 183 in the plate facing p. 96. Dr. Bhandarkar reads the date as 
293 (List, No. 2043). The hundredth figure, however, seems to denote 300, as 
there are two distinct adjuncts, one above and one below the letter 1 which is 
usually read,as 100. The decimal figure resembles the one used in the plate of 
Dandi-Mahadevi, read as 80. If we read the date as 183, the date may be 
referred to the era used by the Kara kings, and we may assume that the family 
was feudatory to the Karas but assumed de facto independence towards the end 
of their rule. Bhandarkar refers the date 293 to the Harsha Era. 


. PIHC, XII. 127. 
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CHAPTER V 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN INDIA 


'L THE CHANDELLA DYNASTY 


After the break-up of the Pratihàra Empire a number of 
dynasties rose to power in Central and Western India. One of them, 
known as Chandella or Chandrātreya, held sway over the country 
now called Bundelkhand. 


The Chandellas trace their descent from the sage Chandrātreya, 
who was born of the Moon. Their social status was equal to that 
of the Chāhamānas. The bards mention them as one of the thirty- 
six Rajput clans. The dynasty was founded by Nannuka in the first 
quarter of the ninth century A.D. Epigraphic records connect the 
early kings of the family with Kharjuravāhaka, the modern village 
of Khajrāho, in old Chhatarpur State, Bundelkhand. Nannuka 
appears to have ruled over the country around this place, which was 
the early capital of his family. At this time the Pratihara Empire 
under Nagabhata II extended up to Kālaūjara-maņdala (Kālinjar) 
which is nearly forty miles north-east of Khajraho and is situated 
in the Banda District, in Uttar Pradesh. Deogarh, in the Jhansi 
District, Uttar Pradesh, was within the kingdom of the Pratiharas. 
Khajraho, which lies between Deogarh and Kalinjar, was obviously 
under the supremacy of the Pratihara kings, and the early rulers 
of the Chandella dynasty may therefore be regarded as vassals of 
the Pratīhāras of Kanauj. Nannuka was succeeded by his son 
Vakpati, who probably flourished in the second quarter of the ninth 
century. The Vindhya hill is said to have been the “pleasure 
ground” of Vakpati. It probably means that he fought battles in 
this region, for at this time the Vindhya hill was the target of attacks 
of a number of kings, viz. the Pratihàra Bhoja, the Pāla Devapāla, 
and the Kalachuri Kokkalla I, Vākpati had two sons, Jayašakti and 
Vijayašakti. J ayašakti, who was also known as Jejjāka and Jejā, suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. Henceforward the country ruled by the 
Chandellas was called J ejākabhukti after his name. Jayašakti appears 
to have had a daughter named Nattā, who was given in marriage to the 
Kalachuri Kokkalla I. Jayašakti was succeeded by” his younger 
brother Vijayagakti, also known as Vijjaka. Both these brothers may 
be taken to have flourished in the third quarter of the ninth century. 
The Khajrāho inscription states that Vijaya subdued the neighbour- 
ing countries, and "on his warlike expeditions reached even the 
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southernmost point of India." This has led Dr. R. C. Majumdar to 
suggest that Vijaya was probably an ally of king Devapāla of Bengal 
and accompanied him in his southern expedition.! Vijaya was suc- 
ceeded by his son Rāhila. There is a village named Rāhilya, two 
miles south-west of Mahobā, in the Hamirpur District, Uttar Pradesh. 
A tank in this village, on the bank of which stands an old ruined 
temple, is known as Rahilyasagara, and tradition ascribes the 
foundation of both to Rāhila-varmā. If Rāhila-varmā is identical 
with the Chandella.king of this name, Mahobā, the ancient Mahot- 
sava-nagara, must have been included in the Chandella kingdom 
during this period. After the death of Rāhila, his son Harsha 
ascended the throne. 


Harsha ruled approximately from A.D. 900 to 925. The Chan- 
dellas evidently exercised greater political power during the reign 
of this king. The Khajrāho inscription reports that Harsha esta- 
blished king Kshitipaladeva on the throne. As has been mentioned 
above,? it is generally held that Kshitipaladeva is identical with 
the Pratīhāra Mahīpāla I, and Harsha helped him to recover his throne 
of Kanauj after it was captured by the Rāshtrakūta Indra III about 
A.D. 914. This valuable military service, rendered by Harsha, won 
for his family a high political status. Harsha married a Chaha- 
màna lady named Kaūchukā, who probably belonged to the Chāha- 
māna family ruling in the Mālava region. 


` After the close of Harsha's reign (c. A.D. 925), his son Yašo- 
varman, also known as Lakshavarman, assumed the royal state. As 
noted above, the disintegration of the Pratīhāra Empire began about 
this time, and Mahendrapala II's successor Devapala* was unable 
to keep in check the revolutionary forces. Yašovarman, who was 
a contemporary of Devapāla, made use of this opportunity for 
enhancing his political power and defied the authority of the Prati- 
hāras. The Khajrāho inscription states that he was a scorching fire 
to the Gurjaras He conquered Kalanjara, which had been in the 
possession of the Imperial Pratīhāras, and pushed the northern 
boundary of his kingdom up to the banks of the Yamunā. He is said 
to have made the Yamunā and the Gangā his pleasure lakes when 
he went out for the conquest of the regions. After consolidating 
his position in Bundelkhand, Yašovarman directed his army against 
his southern neighbours, About this time, the Kalachuri Yuvarāja I 
was ruling the Chedi country from his capital Tripuri near Jubbul- 
pore, and the Paramāra Siyaka II was governing the adjoining 
country of Mālava as a vassal of the Rāshtrakūta Krishna HI. Yaso- 
varman fought successfully with both Yuvarāja I and Siyaka II, and 
pushed the southern boundary of his kingdom up to the borders of 
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Chedi and Malava. In the course of these campaigns he seems also 
to have come into conflict with the Somavarmšī Kings of Southern 
Kosala, who suffered defeat at his hands. He is also known to have 
led expeditions against distant countries. 


In the middle of the tenth century Bengal was passing through 
a period of stress and strain. The Kambojas deprived the Pālas of 
their sovereignty of Gauda and established their supremacy over 
that country. The Pāla king Gopala II was forced to take shelter 
in Magadha and Mithila. During this period of turmoil Yasovarman 
invaded the territories of the Palas and the Kambojas. He is said 
to have conquered Gauda and Mithila. The Khajraho inscription 
states that YaSovarman “equalled® the forces of the Khašas, the 
Kāšmīrī warriors perished before him, and he was to the Kurus what 
a storm is to the trees.” Yašovarman's contemporary kings of Kāsh- 
mir were Yaáaskara, Samgràmadeva, and Parvagupta.  Lohara, 
modern Lohrin, in Kashmir, was under the rule of the Khaša chiefs. 
About this time Chandurāja seems to have been on the throne of 
Lohara, and the Tomaras of Delhi were in possession of Kuru- 
kshetra. It does not seem likely that Yagovarman, in the course of 
conquest, went as far as Kashmir forcing his way through the 
Punjāb. This statement may, therefore, be taken as a vain pane- 
gyric of the poet. 


Ya$ovarman was undoubtedly a general of high order, He 
appears to have come to terms with his overlord Devapala, whose 
nominal sway he continued to acknowledge. He received an image 
of Vishnu from Devapāla, which in turn had been received by Deva- 
pala's father Herambapala® from Sahi, king of Kira or Kangrà 
Valley. Sahi obtained it from the lord of Bhota or Tibet. Ya$o- 
varman erected a magnificent temple at Khajrāho, which is now 
identified with the Chaturbhuja temple, and installed in it this 
image of Vishnu. He also dug a beautiful tank. He was succeeded 
by his son Dhanga. 


Dhanga and his successors took pride in calling themselves the 
lords of Kalafijara. Dhanga acknowledged the supremacy of 
Vināyakapāla, the successor of the Pratīhāra Devapala, at least up 
to A.D. 954.7 At this time the Chandella kingdom extended "as far 
as Kālaūjara and as far as Bhāsvat, situated on the banks of the river 
of Malava; from here also to the river Kālindī, and from here also 
to the frontiers of the Chedi country and even as far as that moun- 
tain called Gopa.” Bhāsvat is the modern Bhilsa on the Betwā river 
in old Gwālior State, Kālindī is the Yamunā, and Gopa is Gwālior. 
Thus in the early part of the reign of Dhanga, Gwālior, the Yamunā, 
Kalafjara, northern border of the Jubbulpore District, and Bhilsa 
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were the extreme limits of his kingdom. He obviously inherited 
this kingdom from his father Yasovarman. He could not, however, 
retain Gwālior for a long time as some time before A.D. 977 Vajra- 
dāman, son of Lakshmana, of the Kachchhapagháta family, invaded 
Gwālior and forced Dhanga and his overlord, who seems to have 
been the Pratīhāra Vijayapāla, to surrender it to him. It is claimed 
that Vajradáman conquered Gopagiri by defeatihg the king of 
Gādhinagara, ie. Kanauj. A stone inscription of the reign of the 
Mahārājādhirāja Vajradaman, dated V. S. 1034 ( — A.D. 977) has 
been found at Gwalior. This discomfiture of the king of Kanauj 
seems to have encouraged Dhanga to rise against him. He invaded 
his kingdom and inflicted a crushing defeat on him. The eastern 
portion of the Pratīhāra kingdom to the north of the Yamuna now 
passed into the hands of the Chandellas. In A.D. 998 Dhahga issued - 
an inscription from Kāšikā (Banaras). Probably from the base at 
Banaras, Dhanga led a successful military campaign against Anga 
or Bhāgalpur, which was within the kingdom of the Palas, and 
Rādhā or West Bengal. The Pala kings Vigrahapala II and Mahi- 
pála I were his contemporaries. In the first quarter of the eleventh 
century Southern Radha was under the rule of Raņašūra of the 
Sūra family. Raņašūra's predecessor probably had to bear the brunt 
of Dhanga's attack. The Somavamšī kings of Kosala had also to 
yield to his forces. During his southern campaigns he seems to have 
come into conflict with the kings of Andhra and Kuntala. Andhra 
was under the rule of the Eastern Chalukyas. The Rāshtrakūta 
supremacy in Kuntala was put to an end by Taila II of the Chalukya 
dynasty in c. A.D. 972. The king of Kuntala, who was an adversary 
of Dhanga, cannot be identified. The claim of the court-poet that 
Dhahga defeated the kings of Kratha, Simhala, and Kanchi seems 
to be a hyperbole. 


Firishta relates that Jayapala, king of the Punjāb, in order to 
save his kingdom from the attack of Amir Sabuktigin, sought help 
from the kings of Northern India, and the Rājā of Kalinjar was one 
of those who responded to his call, The confederacy of the Hindu 
chiefs met Sabuktigin n&ar Lamghan and was badly defeated about 
A.D. 989. The Raja of Kalinjar was evidently Dhanga. The authen- 
ticity of the statement that the chiefs of Hindusthan joined in this 
battle has been called in question, as it does not find mention in the 
records of earlier authorities, There is, however, definite evidence 
to prove thft Dhahga came into conflict with the Muslims. An 
inscription from Mahoba states that he, “by the strength of his arms, 
equalled even the powerful Harnvīra.” It is obvious that Hamvira 
refers to a Yamini king of Ghazni, who bore the title Amir. So Firi- 
shta's report may be accepted as historical. 
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Dhanga was the first independent king of the Chandella dynasty. 
He bore the title Mahārājādhirāja, which indicates his independent 
sovereign status. A number of temples were erected at Khajrāho 
during his reign, Prabhāsa, born in the lineage of Gautama Aksha- 
pāda, who was competent to explain the Nyāya doctrine, was appoint- . 
ed his chief minister. The dates of the inscriptions of Dhanga's reign 
range from A.D. 954 to 1002. He died shortly after A.D. 1002, at the 
age of one hundred, at Prayaga. He was succeeded by his son Ganda. 


II. THE KALACHURIS 


1. The Kalachuris of Tripuri 


The kingdom of the Chandellas was bordered on the south by 
that of the Kalachuris of the Chedi country. The Kalachuris, also 
known as the Haihayas, were an ancient race? The Kalachuris of 
Chedi are sometimes referred to as the kings of Dahala-mandala, the 
capital of which was Tripuri, now a village known as Tewar, six miles 
west of Jubbulpore, Madhya Pradesh. The earliest known king of 
this Kalachuri dynasty is Kokkalla L9 Pāhala-maņdala was ruled 
by a king named Lakshmaņarāja in A.D, 841-42. It is known from 
the Sanjān copper-plate of Amoghavarsha that the Rashtraküta 
Govinda III (A.D. 794-814), after conquering the Dahala country, 
placed one of his servants there. This Rashtraküta officer, who was 
made the governor of Pāhala, was probably Lakshmaņarāja or his 
predecessor. Kokkalla I, whose relationship with Lakshmanaràja is 
not known, ascended the throne of Pāhala shortly after A.D.842.19 
The date of his accession may be fixed approximately at A.D.845. 
Kokkalla was one of the greatest generals of his age. Shortly after his 
accession he involved himself in a war with the Pratiharas of Kanauj 
and their feudatories. The Pratīhāra Bhoja I failed to check the invad- 
ing Kalachuri army. The Kalachuri Sankaragaņa (of Sarayupāra in 
U.P.), the Guhila Harsharāja (of Dhavagartā, i.e. Dhod in Mewār) 
and the Chāhamāna Gūvaka II of Sākambharī (near Ajmere), all of 
whom were vassals of Bhoja, yielded to the forces of Kokkalla, who 
is said to have carried away their treasüres. Kokkalla granted 
Bhoja and his feudatories freedom from fear', which probably means 
an assurance that he would not lead any more aggressive campaign 
against their territories.!! In the course of his marauding excur- 
sions in Rājputāna Kokkalla seems to have come into clash with the 
Turushkas, who were obviously Turkish soldiers in the service of 
the Arab governors of Sindh. The Turushkas had to acknowledge 
defeat at his hands. To the east Kokkalla is said to have reached 
Vahga or East Bengal in the course of his military campaign, and 
plundered the wealth of that country. The king of Vanga at this ` 
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time was in all probability Kantideva,"® who was in possession of 
Harikela, which is a synonym for Vaiga, In the latter part of his 
reign Kokkalla was engaged in a war with the Rashtrakitas of the 
Deccan. Kokkalla vanquished the Rashtrakita king Krishņa II 
A.D. 878-914) who was his son-in-law, and invaded Northern Kon- 
kan. Konkan was at this time ruled by a feudatory of the Rashtra- 
kütas named Kapardin II of the Silahara dynasty, who readily sub- 
mitted to the Kalachuri army. A treaty was ultimately concluded 
between the Kalachuris and the Rashtrakitas. 


All these conquests made by Kokkalla, though they did not 
enable him to acquire new territories, certainly raised the Kala- 
churi dynasty to the rank of the imperial ruling families of the age. 
Kokkalla married a Chandella princess, who seems to have been 
the daughter of king Jayasakti.'? He had eighteen sons, all of whom, 
except the eldest, were made rulers of different mandalas or Divi- 
sions. A descendant of one of these younger sons of Kokkalla sub- 
sequently founded a kingdom in Dakshina-Kosala, the capital of 
which was Tummāņa. Kokkalla had a daughter who was given in 
marriage to the Rāshtrakūta Krishna II during the reign of Amo- 
ghavarsha I. The names of only two sons of Kokkalla are known, 
Sankaragana and Arjuna. Šankaragaņa, also known as Sankila and 
Sankuka, was evidently the eldest and succeeded him to the throne. 
Kokkalla was a contemporary of the Rāshtrakūta king Krishna II, who 
ascended the throne in c. A.D. 878. Sankaragana was on the throne 
of Dahala when Guņaka-Vijayāditya HI of the Eastern Chālukya 
dynasty, whose reign terminated in A.D. 888, was the king of the 
Andhra country. Hence Kokkalla must have been succeeded by 
Sankaragana some time between A.D. 878 and 888. 


Šankaragaņa assumed the titles Mugdhatunga, Prasiddhadhavala, 
and Raņavigraha. He fought with a Somavarnéi king of Kosala, and 
conquered from him Pali, twelve miles north-west of Ratanpur, in 
the Bilaspur District, Madhya Pradesh. He could not utilise his 
energies for further conquests as his help was sought by his brother- 
in-law, the Rashtrakite Krishna II, against the Eastern Chalukya 
king Vijayaditya III, who had invaded the Deccan. Sankaragana, 
at the head of the Kalachuri army, joined Krishna II at Kiranapura, 
now a small town in the Balaghat District, Madhya Pradesh. A 
great battle was fought there with the Eastern Chalukyas in whieh 
both Sankarégana and Krishna II were worsted. The Kalachuris 
and the Rāshtrakūtas were forced to retreat, and Kiranapura was 
burnt by the Chalukya general, Panduranga. The Maliyapundi 
grant of Amma II states that Vijayaditya III “terrified Sankila, the 
lord of the excellent Dahala, who was joined by the fierce Vallabha, 
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and burnt Kiraņapura.” The Pithāpuram inscription reports that 
Vijayaditya frightened Šankila, residing in Kiraņapura and joined 
by Krishna. Thus Sankaragana’s engagement with the Eastern 
Chalukyas resulted in his complete discomfiture. The claim of the 
Bilhari inscription that he raided the Malaya country does not seem 
to have any historical basis. He had two sons, Balaharsha and Yuva- 
raja I, and a daughter named Lakshmi, Lakshmi was married to 
Jagattunga, son of the Rāshtrakūta Krishna II. Lakshmi gave birth 
to Indra III, who succeeded to the throne of his grandfather. Vijamba, 
the grand-daughter of Sahkaragana's younger brother Arjuna, was 
given in marriage to Indra III. Sankaragaņa died in the latter part 
of the ninth century and was followed on the throne by Balaharsha. 
Nothing particular is known about the reign of Bālaharsha. He was 


succeeded by his younger brother Yuvarāja I, who assumed the title 
Keyüravarsha. 


Yuvarāja flourished in the second quarter of the tenth century. 
He inherited the military skill of his father and grandfather. In 
the course of his conquests, he reached the Gauda country and 
defeated its king, who was either Rājyapāla or his son Gopāla II 
of the Pala dynasty. Kalinga, which was at that time ruled by the 
Gangas, had to bear the brunt of his attack. In the latter part of his 
reign he had, however, to suffer some military defeats. The Chan- 
della Yašovarman, in his endeavour to push the boundary of his 
kingdom further South, came into conflict with him. Though the 
Chandellas claimed to have won a victory over him, they did not 
seem to have been able to acquire any part of the Kalachuri kingdom. 
At this time the Rāshtrakūtas reduced him to a very critical situa- 
tion. He gave his daughter Kundakadevī in marriage to the Rāsh- 
trakūta Amoghavarsha III Vaddiga, who ruled from A.D. 936 to 
939. Amoghavarsha's son by this Kalachuri princess was Krishna III, 
who ascended the throne of the Deccan in A.D. 939-40. Krishna III 
led a successful expedition against Kalanjara during the reign 
of his father. Some time after his accession Krishna III invaded the 
kingdom of his maternal grandfather Yuvārāja L The Kalachuris 
failed to rise equal to the occasion and suffered a heavy defeat with 
a disastrous result. The whole of Pāhala-maņdala was now at the 
mercy of Krishna III. The Karhād inscription of this Rāshtrakūta 
king, dated A.D. 959, states that he "conquered Sahasrárjuna (i.e, 
the Kalachuri king), though he was an elderly relative of his mother 
and his wife.” A stone inscription at Jura, i 


for some time up to Maihar during the reign of Krishna III. The 
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under their subjugation for long. Yuvarāja I rallied his forces and 
succeeded in driving them out of Pāhala. The Bilhari inscription 
mentions his victory over the Karņātas and the Latas. Lata or the 
Southern Gujarat formed part of the Rashtrakita Empire, The 
great poet Ràjasekhara evidently refers to this battle when he states 
that '"Yuvarāja (I) won a victory over Vallabha, who formed a con- 
federacy with other chiefs." This achievement of Yuvarāja was a 
memorable event in the history of the Kalachuris. To celebrate 
this victory Rājašekhara staged his drama Viddhasalabhaijika at 
the court of Yuvarāja I. The authenticity of the statement in the 
Bilhari inscription that Yuvarāja I raided Kashmir and the Himalaya 
may well be doubted. It has been noticed above that the Khajrāho 
inscription puts forward similar claims on behalf of the Chandella 
Yašovarman, the northern adversary of Yuvarāja I. 


Yuvarāja I helped the Šaiva ascetics in preaching their doctrine 
in his kingdom. There was a famous Saiva monastery known as 
Golaki-matha in the Dahala-mandala, which was founded by Dur- 
vāsa. Sadbhāvašambhu, a remote successor of Durvāsa, and the 
high priest of the Golaki-matha, received from Yuvarāja a large 
number of villages for the maintenance of that monastery. Yuvarāja I 
married Nohalā, the daughter of the Chaulukya Avanivarman, who 
resided at the city of Mattamayūra. There was a Saiva monastery 
in this city, which exercised tremendous influence over that part of 
the country during this period. Yuvarāja I invited Prabhavasiva of 
this monastery to his kingdom and entrusted to him the charge of a 
monastery, which was built at great cost, and which was richly 
endowed by the king. At Chandrehi, twenty-nine miles south of 
Rewā, Baghelkhand, there are remains of a temple of Šiva and a 
monastery. This might have been the monastery over which Pra- 
bhāvašiva had been placed in charge. Yuvarāja built a magnificent 
temple at Gurgi, twelve miles east of the Rewā town. The place is 
now in ruins. The queen Nohalā erected a temple of Šiva at Bilhari, 
in the Jubbulpore District, and granted seven villages for its main- 


tenance. r 


The poet Rajasekhara, who lived for some time at the court of 
the Pratīhāra Mahendrapāla and his son Mahīpāla of Kanauj, was 


` also intimately connected with the Kalachuri kings of his time. The 


poet remarks that “of rivers the Mekalasutā (i.e. Narmadā), of kings 
Ranavigraha/'and of poets Surānanda are the ornaments of the coun- 
try of Chedi.” This obviously refers to the poet's association with 
the court of Tripuri during the reign of Sankaragana Raņavigraha, 
the father of Yuvarāja I. Rājašekhara says that he wrote the drama 
Viddhašāūlabhaījikā to please Yuvarājadeva, and as already men- 
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tioned, it was staged in the court of the Kalachuris at the orders of 
the assembly of Yuvarāja (Yuvarāja-parishad). He seems to be ^ 
identical with the ‘wonder-struck poet Rajasekhara,’ mentioned in 
the Bilhari inscription of the time of Yuvaraja II, grandson of Yuva- 
raja I. Bhākamisra was the chief minister of the king. Yuvaràja I 
was succeeded by his son Lakshmanaraja, who probably flourished 

in the third quarter of the tenth century. 


Lakshmaņarāja pursued the traditional expansionist policy of 
his predecessors. His father, as has been noticed, plundered Gauda. 
He raided the Vangāla country or East Bengal, which was at this 
lime probably ruled by Trailokya-chandra of the Chandra dynasty. 
It was apparently during this eastern campaign that he came in con- 
tact with the-king of Odra or Orissa, and obtained from him an effigy 
of the serpent Kaliya, wrought in jewels and gold. About the same 
time Lakshmanaraja won laurels by inflicting a defeat on the king of 
Kosala, who may be identified with Mahabhavagupta, son of Siva- 
gupta, of the Somavamša. After finishing his eastern conquests, 

» Lakshmanaraja invaded the western region with all his infantry, 
cavalry, elephant forces and feudatory chiefs. He humbled the chief 
of Lata, who seems to have been a feudatory of the Rāshtrakūtas of i 
the Deccan, and won a victory over the king of Gurjara, who was 
evidently Mūlarāja I, the founder of the Chaulukya dynasty in Ana- 
hilapātaka, modern Pātan in Northern Gujarat. Thereafter he . 
reached . Somanāthapattana, probably defeating Grāharipu of the 
Ābhīra family, ruling in Junāgadh, in his. way. On that occasion 
he dedicated the effigy of Kaliya, which he had received from the 
king of Odra, to the god Somešvara. The statement of the Gaharwa 
Inscription of Karna that Lakshmanaraja conquered Kashmir and 
the Pandya country is obviously an exaggeration. 


Like his father Lakshmanaraja also extended his patronage to 
the Saiva teachers. He handed over the monastery of the holy 
Vaidyanatha, which was situated at Bilhari or in its neighbourhood, 
in the Jubbulpore District, to the Saiva teacher Hridayašiva of the ^ 
Mattamayüra sect. His minister Bhatta 'Somesvara Dikshita, son 
of Bhākamišra, prime-minister of Yuvaraja I, built a temple of 
Vishnu at Karitalai, in the Mudwara sub-division of the Jubbulpore 
District. Lakshmanaraja himself, his queen Rahada, and his son 


- 


ditya IV. Bonthadevi’s son Taila II put an end to the rul 
! P l e of the 
| Imperial Rāshtrakūtas, and re-established the sovereignty of the 
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Chālukyas in the Deccan. Lakshmaņarāja was succeeded by his 
son Sankaragaņa, who was a great devotee of Vishnu (parama- 
Vaishnava). His reign was uneventful and he appears to have ruled 
for a very short period. He was succeeded by his younger brother 


Yuvarāja II. 


Yuvarāja II ruled in the last quarter of the tenth century. He 
reconstructed the city of Tripuri in order to enhance its beauty and 
grandeur. Both Yuvarāja II and his brother Sankaragana lacked 
that military prowess which brought success to their predecessors. 
The enemies of the Kalachuris took advantage of this situation and 
declared war on them. Chalukya Taila II, the king of the Deccan, 
notwithstanding the fact that Yuvarāja II was his maternal uncle, 
attacked his kingdom and carried on raids in the Chedi country. 
Muūja, the Paramāra king of Malava, who made a bid for paramount 
position in Central and Western India, also fell upon the Kalachuris. 
In vain did Yuvaraja II try to defend his capital. Munja made a 
triumphal entry into the city of Tripuri and held it for some time. 
Some Kalachuri generals lost their lives in the battle, and Yuvaraja 
appears to have fled from his capital. After the withdrawal of the 
Paramāras from the Chedi country the chief ministers did not allow 
Yuvaraja II to assume royalty owing to the abject cowardice he had 
shown on the approach of the Paramāras, but placed his son 
Kokkalla II on the throne. 


Yuvarāja II is said to have made donations to the holy 
Some$vara. His reign appears to have come to a close before the 
death of Muija, which took place between A.D. 993 and 998. The 
Kalachuris regained their power and prestige under the guidance 
of Kokkalla II. Kokkalla led an expedition against the Gurjara 
country, and defeated its king, who may be identified with the 
Chaulukya Mūlarāja or his son Chamundaraja. He also avenged 
the defeat inflicted by the Chālukya king Taila II on his father by 
a successful invasion of the Deecan. He is said to have forced the 
king of Kuntala to live in Vanavasa. About this time Kuntala 
(Deccan) seems to have been ruled by the Chalukya Satyá$raya. 
There seems to be a pun in the word Vanavasa, which may be refer- 
ring to Banavāsi, modern Shimoga Talug in Mysore, which was 
situated in the kingdom of the Chalukyas of the Decean. To the 
east, Kokkalfa advanced up to the Gauda country, which was then 
ruled by the Pàla Mahipala I. Kokkalla is said to have forced the 
Gauda king to take shelter in the watery fort of the sea. Thus 
Kokkalla succeeded in re-establishing the authority of his family, 
which had suffered an eclipse during the reign of his father. 
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2. Kalachuris of Sarayupāra 


At the time when Kokkalla I and his Successors were on the 
throne of Tripuri, a collateral branch of the Kalachuri family was 
ruling on the banks of the Sarayu, modern Gogrā, which flows by 
the Bahraich and Gondā Districts, U.P. The territory over which 
it ruled was krown as Sarayupāra. The earliest king of the family 
is Rājaputra, who flourished in the latter part of the eighth century. 
Rājaputra captured the Turagapati Vàhali, destroyed the fame of 
Kirītin and other princes, and curbed the power of the kings of 
Prāchī (east). Vāhali and Kiritin cannot be identified. The leader 
of the kings of Prāchī might have been Dharmapāla of Bengal. 
Rājaputra probably defended his kingdom ' successfully when 
Dharmapāla was making conguests in Uttar Pradesh, Rājaputra's 
son and successor was Sivarāja I. Sivaraja I was succeeded by 
Sankaragana, who suffered a defeat at the hands of the Kalachuri 
Kokkalla I, Sankaragana flourished in the middle of the ninth 
century. He was succeeded by his son Guņāmbhodhideva, also 
known as Guņasāgara L who ruled in the second half of the ninth 
century. Gunàmbhodhideva defeated the king of Gauda. It has 
been suggested that he joined the Pratīhāra Bhoja when the latter 
invaded the kingdom of the Pālas.'* It might have been in recogni- 


tion of this service that Bhoja granted somé territories to this 
Kalachuri chief, 


To the east of the territory of the Kalachuris lay the kingdom 
of the Malayaketu dynasty. Two inscriptions of this family have 
been found in the Gorakhpur District, U.P. The capital of the 
dynasty was Vijayapura, which was situated in the Uttara-giri- 
kataka, The city seems to have been situated at the foot of the 
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Bhāmānadeva seems to have helped the Pratīhāra Mahīpāla I 
in wresting Mālava from the Paramāras.** He was followed on the 
throne in succession by Sankaragana II Mugdhatunga, Guņa- 
sāgara II, Sivaraja H Bhamana, Sankaragana III, and Bhima, each 
being the son of his predecessor. Bhima, who flourished in the early 
part of the eleventh century, is said to have lost his kingdom by 
ihe decree of fate. The cause of his dethronement is not known, 
but probably he was worsted in a civil war. In A.D. 1031 Vyāsa, 
son of Guņasāgara II, was raised to the throne. Vyāsa's son and 
successor was the Mahārājādhirāja Sodhadeva, who was ruling in 
A.D. 1079. Sodhadeva's kingdom extended from the Sarayu or 
Gogrà to the Gandak, and comprised the Bahraich, Gondā, Basti, 
and Gorakhpur Districts, in U.P. Nothing is known of the dynasty 
after Sodhadeva. 


II. THE PARAMARAS 


The kingdom of the Paramāras of Malava was conterminous 
with that of the Kalachuris of Chedi. It is generally assumed that 
the original home of the Paramāras was Mount Abu, in the Sirohi 
State, Rājputāna. "This assumption is based on a story related by 
Padmagupta Parimala in the latter part of the tenth century, and 
repeated in the later inscriptions of the Paramāras. According to 
this story the sage Vasishtha had a Kàmadhenu (wish-granting cow) 
which was stolen by the sage Visvāmitra. In order to recover it, 
he made some offerings to the sacrificial fire on Mount Abu with 
holy incantations. A hero sprang out of the fire, forcibly carried 
the cow from Vigvamitra, and returned it to his creator. Vasishtha, 
in recognition of this service, gave him the name Paramāra, which 
means 'Slayer of the Enemy, and made him king. In the lineage 
of this hero was born Upendra, who is the earliest known king of 
the Paramāra dynasty. This story of the origin of the Paramāras 
is not mentioned in the inscriptions of the family issued prior to 
the second quarter of the eleventh century. The earliest known 
epigraphic record of the Paramaras, viz. the Harsola grant, which 
was issued nearly half a century before the time of Padmagupta, 
relates on the other hard, that the kings of the Paramāra dynasty 
were born in the family of the Rāshtrakūtas of the Deccan. 


Dhārā, modern Dhār, in Madhya Bharat, was the capital of the 
main branch of the Paramāras. Since it is known that Vākpati- 
Munja, the seventh king of the dynasty, commenced his reign about 
A.D. 972, Upendra, who was also known as Krishņarāja, may be 
taken to have flourished in the first guarter of the ninth century. 
Shortly before A.D. 812 the Rāshtrakūta Govinda III conquered 
Mālava by defeating the Pratihara Nāgabhata II and handed it over 
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to one of his followers. As the early Paramara chiefs are known to 
have been vassals of the Rāshtrakūtas of the Deccan, the follower 
of Govinda III, who was made the ruler of Malava, was probably 
Upendra. Govinda III realised that Nāgabhata II would make an 
attempt to reconquer his home-territory of Mālava and Upendra 
would not be able to resist him. So he commissioned Karkkarāja, 
the chief of Lāta, to defend Mālava against the incursion of the 
Pratīhāras. Nāgabhata II could not reconquer Mālava though he 
succeeded in capturing some of its outlying hill fortresses. 


Upendra had two sons, Vairisimha I and Pambarasimha. 
Dambarasimha and his successors ruled in Vagada, corresponding 
to modern Banswara and Dungarpur, until the early part of the 
twelfth century, as vassals of the main branch at Dhārā. Vairi- 
simha I ascended the throne of his father. He was succeeded by 
his son Sīyaka I, whose son and Successor was Vakpati I. Padma- 
gupta does not mention the names of Vairisimha and Siyaka I, but 
merely states that there ruled in the Paramāra dynasty more than 
one king between Upendra and Vākpati I. The Rashtraküta Amogha- 
varsha I, who was a contemporary of Upendra, Vairisimha, and 
Siyaka I, claims that he was worshipped by the king of Mālava. The 
Udepur Prašasti mentions Vākpati I as the king of Avanti. It was 
probably during his reign that the Rāshtrakūta Indra III halted at 
Ujjain while advancing with his army against the Pratīhāra Mahī- 
pāla I. It is not unlikely that Vākpati I accompanied Indra III in 
that expedition. The Udepur Prašasti mentions that he led his army 
up to the banks of the Ganga. Vākpati's son and successor was 
Vairisimha IL, also known as Vajrata. The successors of Indra III 
were busy with their own affairs at home till the accession of 
who had suffered an igno- 


: 1 II, took advantage of the 
situation and invaded the Rāshtrakūta Empire. Vairisimha II could 


Kalachuri Bhāmānadeva, the chief of the Gorakhpur Division, con- 
quered all the territories up to the. banks of the Narmadā including 
Ujjayinī and Dhārā. A Pratīhāra governor was posted at Ujjayinī. 

e Paramāra Sovereignty in Mālava had ceased till after A.D. 946 
when Mahendrapāla II, son of Mahīpāla I, was on the throne of 
Kanauj. Shortly after this date Vairi 


Sīyaka II owed allegiance to the Rāshtrakūta Krishņa III. He 
ascended the throne at a time when the Pratīhāra Empire was 
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gradually disintegrating. His kingdom extended on the west up 
to the Sābarmati river beyond which lay the kingdom of the Chau- 
lukya Mūlarāja I. The chief of Khetaka-mandala, modern Kaira, 
in Gujarāt, was his ally. Siyaka defeated a chief named Yogarāja 
and, while returning to his capital, encamped on the banks of the 
Mahi river. This vanquished chief may be identified with the 
Chālukya Avanivarman Yogarāja II, the ruler of Saurāshtra. To 
ihe north-west of Mālava was situated Hüna-mandala, which was 
ruled by a chief named Jajjapa in the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury. Siyaka II claims to have defeated a Hūņa chief, who was 
obviously one of the successors of Jajjapa. On the north-east, 
Siyaka II had to acknowledge defeat at the hands of the Chandella 
Ya£ovarman of Khajrāho. Yašovarman pushed the boundary of 
his kingdom up to the Mālava river, which is probably identical 
with the Vetravati, modern Betwā. 


In the latter part of his reign Siyaka.II decided to throw off 
the yoke of the Rashtrakutas, and the death of the Rashtra- 
kūta Krishna III presented a favourable opportunity. He refused 
to avow allegiance to Khottiga, successor of Krishna III, and 
openly revolted. Khottiga marched against the rebel, and was 
opposed by the latter at a place known as Kalighatta, on the banks 
of the Narmadā. In this fateful battle Siyaka was assisted by the 
Paramāra Kamka, also known as Chachcha, the ruler of Vagada, 
and the successor of Dhanika, a descendant of Dambarasimha. 
Kamka died fighting bravely with the enemy. Siyaka succeeded 
after a hard fight in dispersing his adversaries. He pursued Khottiga 
up to Manyakheta, the capital of the Rāshtrakūtas, which for the 
first time experienced the invasion of a foreign army. The city 
was plundered by the Paramaras without encountering any Oppo- 
sition (A.D. 972). The encampment of the Emperor was, however, 
bravely defended by the Ganga Marasimha II. Siyaka had even- 
tually to withdraw from the Deccan, but he pushed the southern 
boundary of his kingdom up to the Tāpti. He deserves credit for 
achieving the independence of his dynasty. On the north Siyaka's 
kingdom was bounded by that of the Mahārājādhirāja Chàmunda- 
rāja, who was ruling in old Jhālāwār State in A.D. 971. 1 


Siyaka had two sons, Munja and Sindhurāja. Merutunga 
relates that Muñja was not the son of Siyaka. Siyaka was, we are 
told, without any issue for a long time. Once, while touring the 
country-side, he picked up a new-born child from a tuft of Munija 
grass. He gave him the name Muñja and adopted him as his heir. 
Subsequently a child was born to him who was named Sindhuraja. 
The birth of the child did not, however, lead Siyaka to lessen his 
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affection towards Mufija. He arranged that he should be succeeded 
by Muñja and Sindhurāja successively. In the latter part of his 
reign he adopted the life of an ascetic and “clothed himself in the 
grass-robe of a royal sage." Muñja succeeded him to the throne 
some time between A.D. 972 and 974. 


Munja was also known as Utpala and Vākpatirāja II, and 
assumed the titles Srīvallabha, Prithvivallabha, and Amoghavarsha. 
He inherited a kingdom which extended on the north up to the 
southern border of Jhālāwār, on the east up to Bhilsa, on the south 
up to the Tāpti and on the west up to the Sābarmati. He directed 
his energies towards its further expansion. On the east, he defeat- 
ed the Kalachuri Yuvarāja II and plundered his capital Tripurī, 
but could not annex any part of the Kalachuri kingdom. He led 
an extensive campaign against numerous states in Rājputāna. 
The Hūņas of Hüna-mandala yielded to his sword. The Guhilas of 
Medapàta were the next victims of his attack. He destroyed the 
elephant forces of the king of the Guhilas, who was either Nara- 
vāhana or his son Saktikumara, and plundered his capital Aghata, 
modern Ahar, in Udaipur, Rājputāna. The vanquished chief saved his 
life by taking shelter with the Rāshtrakūta Dhavala of Hastikundi. 
This success brought Muūja on the border of the kingdom of the 
Chāhamānas of Naddula, modern Nadol, in Jodhpur. He wrested from 
the Chāhamāna Balirāja Mount Abu and the southern part of 
Jodhpur up to Kirādu, sixteen miles north-west of Balmer. His 
attempt to conquer Naddula was, however, foiled by this Chàha- 
mana king. "The conquered territories were divided between the 
princes of the Paramāra dynasty for efficient administration. Muūja's 
sons Aranyaraja and Chandana were made the governors respec- 
tively of Mount Abu and Jābālipura, modern Jālor, in Jodhpur. 
His nephew Dusala, son of Sindhurāja, was placed in charge 
of Bhillamāla or Srimala, modern Bhinmāl, in Jodhpur. Successors 
of these princes ruled their respective territories for many years, 
Muñja invaded the kingdoms of Aņahilapātaka and Làta on the 
west. Mülaraja of the Chaulukya dynasty, king of Anahilapataka, 
being worsted, fled with his family to the desert of Marwar. His 
army had at last to take shelter with the Rāshtrakūta Dhavala of 
Hastikundi for safety. Muūja's adversary in Làta was the Chaulukya 
Bārappa, the general of the Chālukya Taila II of the Deccan. 
Taila II, who had established his authority over the Deccan after 
overthrowing the Rāshtrakūtas, considered himself the master of 
the whole of the Rāshtrakūta Empire. In order to recover the terri- 
tories, which seceded from it, he sent his general, Barappa, to Lata 
and himself led successive campaigns against Malava. Muūja 
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defeated Bārappa and repulsed Taila's attacks six times. Then, in 
order to get rid of this menace once for all by crushing the military 
power of his sworn enemy, he thought of an aggressive campaign, 
His veteran minister Rudrāditya did not approve of this, and tried 
to dissuade him from it. On being unsuccessful he requested the 
king not to cross the Godüvari under any circumstances. Muhja 
led his army to the Deccan and crossed the Godávaw in pursuit of 
the enemy, totally disregarding the advice of his minister, On 
receipt of this news Rudrāditya, who had a premonition that a dire 
calamity would befall his master, committed suicide, The faithful 
minister preferred death to the shock of seeing the dismal fate of 
his master. Muūja was soon entrapped in the country of his enemy 
and taken prisoner. Taila II took possession of the southern part 
of the Paramára kingdom, possibly up to the banks of the Narmadā, 
and kept his adversary confined in the prison of his capital. Munja's 
officers went there in disguise, and made a secret plan for his rescue. 
But the plan was detected and on the orders of Taila the captive 
king was executed. Such was the tragic end of a great king, who 
was not only a great general and a great poet, but also a great 
patron of art and literature, The poets Dhananjaya, Bhatta Halà- 
yudha, Dhanika, Padmagupta, Amitagati and many others benefited 
from his munificence. He also dug many tanks and built a number 
of temples. 


The death of Munja took place between A.D. 993 and 998. He 
was succeeded by his younger brother Sindhurāja, who assumed the 
titles of Kumāranārāyaņa and Navasāhasāūka, He defeated the 
Chālukya Satyāšraya, king of the Deccan, and recovered the terri- 
tories which Munja had to surrender to Taila II. The poet Padma- 
gupta, who lived in his court also, composed a book Navasühasánka- 
charita or the life of Navasāhasānka Sindhuraja. The book nar- 
rates how a king of the Nāga dynasty, whose kingdom lay two 
hundred miles south of the Narmada, sought help from Sindhurāja 
against a neighbouring demon-king named Vajrānkuša. Sindhurāja, 
along with the Vidyādharas, reached the country of the demons 
after crossing the Godav&ri and killed the demon-king in a battle. 
In gratitude the Nāga king gave his daughter SaSiprabha in mar- 
riage to the victor. That the outline of this story, narrated by 
Padmagupta, is based on historical facts is admitted on all hands. 
It has been suggested that the Nāga king was a chief of the Nāga 


dynasty ruling in old Bastar State, and the demon-king was a chief. 


of the Non-Aryan Māna tribe of Vajra, modern Wairagarh, in the 

Chāndā District, Madhya Pradesh. The Vidyādharas were the 

Šilāhāras of Thana, whose ruler at that time was Aparajita. Sindhu- 
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raja is known to have conquered Aparanta. It was probably during 
his campaign against Wairagarh that Sindhurāja plundered the 
territory of the Somavamšī kings of Kosala. On the north Sindhurāja 
scored a victory over the chief of the Hüna-mandala. The Paramàra 
Chandapa, son of Kamka, ruler of Vagada, tried to assert his inde- 
pendence, but was readily put down by Sindhurāja. Sindhurāja was 
also involved in wars with the Chaulukyas of Lata and Aņahilapātaka. 
Though he could easily subjugate Làta, which was then ruled by 
Barappa's successor Gongiraja, his attempt to assert supremacy over 
northern Gujarat was frustrated by Chamundaraja, son of Mūlarāja I. 
His reign came to an end about A.D. 1000 and he was succeeded by 
his son Bhoja. 


IV. THE MINOR DYNASTIES OF GUJARAT 
AND KATHIAWAR 


During the period under review, Saurāshtra was ruled by a 
number of dynasties like the Saindhavas, the Chalukyas, the Chàpas, 
and others, whose history may now be briefly related. 


1. The Saindhavas'® 


The Saindhava dynasty, also known as the J ayadratha dynasty, 
ruled the Western Saurāshtra (apara-Saurāshtra-maņdala) from its 
capital Bhūtāmbilikā, also mentioned as Bhümilika, modern Bhumili 
or Ghumli, in Kāthiāwār, twenty-five miles north-east of Porbandar, 
in a gorge of the Bardā hills. The earliest known king (kshitipati) 
of the dynasty is Pushyadeva, who flourished in the second quarter of 
the eighth century. It was probably during the reign of this king, 
in or before A.D. 739, that the Arabs of Sindh invaded the kingdom 
of the Saindhavas.'7 Pushyadeva appears also to have suffered a 
defeat at the hands of the Rāshtrakūta Dantidurga, He was succeed- 
ed by his son Krishņarāja, whose son and successor was the Mahā- 
sāmanta Agguka I. Agguka ruled in the last quarter of the eighth 
century. During the reigns of these two chiefs the Arabs made fresh 
attempts by sea to establish their supremacy over Saurāshtra. About 
AD. 756 Hishām was appointed governor of Sindh. Hishām sent 

Amru bin Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast of Barada.” Barada 
obviously is the tract of the country along the Bardā hills. The fact 
that the Saindhavas called themselves masters of the western sea 
(apara-samudradhipati) indicates that they had strong naval forces. 
As the Muslims do not claim any victory on this occasion they were 
‘certainly routed by the Saindhavas under the leadership of Krishna. 
Twenty years after this incident, about A.D. 776, the Arabs sent 
another naval expedition against Barada. It is stated that they cap- 
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tured a city there but had to withdraw from the coy 
the outbreak of an epidemic, which carried away a 1299245 
their soldiers. After this disaster the Caliph Mahdi "gave up the 
project of conquering any part of India." The town which was con- 
quered by the Arabs may be identified with Ghumli. The real cause 
which forced the Arabs to withdraw from the shores of Bardà was 
not, however, the outbreak of epidemic in their "military camps. 
That was probably the report which the Arab generals sent to the 
Caliph to save their skin. There is evidence to prove that Agguka I 
inflicted a defeat on them and freed his country from their designs. 
An inscription states that Agguka I "showed the greatness of Varaha 
when he easily rescued his country, which was being drowned in 
an ocean of naval force sent by powerful enemies." This obviously 
refers to Agguka's victory over the Arabs. 


Agguka I was succeeded by his son Ranaka, who seems to have 
ruled in the first quarter of the ninth century. During this period 
the Pratīhāra Nāgabhata II led an expedition against Saurāshtra 
and won a victory over the Saindhavas. Ranaka had by his two 
queens two sons, Krishņarāja II and Jaika I. The king (raja) Krish- 
ņarāja II succeeded his father to the throne. From this time there 
was a protracted war between the Saindhavas and the Chàpas of 
Vardhamāna. Krishna II fought successfully with the chief of the 
Chāpas, who may be identified with Vikramārka. He is stated to 
have brought happiness to the inhabitants of Parvata, which pro- 
bably refers to the Bardà hills. Krishna II died at an early age 
and was succeeded by his young son Agguka II. Jāika I, the step- 
brother of Krishna II, acted as a regent of this young prince. Jaika 
issued a charter as regent in A.D. 832 and professed that "though 
Kamala (Royal Fortune) was anxious to be united to him in pre- 
ference to Agguka, her rightful lord, he spurned her wily overtures 
and decided to be the disinterested guardian of his young and in- 
experienced nephew." But later Jāika is found occupying the throne 
of Bhūtāmbilikā, and it is not unlikely that he deposed his nephew. 
He is credited with a vēctory over the Chāpas of Vardhamānapura. 
He had two sons, Chāmuņdarāja and Agguka III. Chāmuņģarāja 
ascended the throne after his father, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Agguka III, whose son was Rāņaka II. It is stated 
that after being on the throne for a long time Agguka III decided to 
crown his son, noticing how “Lakshmi, the goddess.of Royal Fortune, 
had become eager to be united with his son Rāņaka, who had become 
quite capable of bearing the burden of administration." It appears 
that Agguka III abdicated in favour of his son Rāņaka II in order 
to establish the right of the latter to the throne in supersession of 
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the claim of his nephew Agguka IV, son of Chāmuņdarāja. Rāņaka II's 
known date is A.D. 874. His son Jāika assumed the position 
of the Yuvarāja, but after Rāņaka II, Agguka IV is found occupying 
the throne. This suggests that he succeeded in overthrowing his 
cousin. He was ruling in A.D. 886. After his death his son Maha- 
sdmantadhipati Jāika II came to the throne whose known dates are 
A.D. 904 and 915. He is the last known king of his family. His 
successors were probably overthrown by the Abhira chief, Grāha- 
ripu. 

The Saindhavas ruled Western Saurāshtra as feudatory chiefs 
but we cannot definitely say who their suzerain lords were. It is 
not unlikely that they acknowledged the suzerainty of the Pratīhāra 
Nàgabhata II and his successors, whose Empire is known to have 
extended at least up to Junagadh, which bordered the kingdom of 
Bhütàmbilika on the west. 


2. The Chālukyas 


A Chālukya dynasty ruled in some part of Saurashtra, possibly 
in Junāgadh, contemporaneously with the Saindhavas. Their his- 
tory is based entirely on two copper-plate inscriptions? found in the 
town of Una, in Junāgadh. The earliest known king (mahipati) of 
this dynasty is Kalla, who was succeeded by his brother Mahalla. 
These two royal brothers flourished in the latter part of the eighth 
century. The successor of Mahalla was Kalla's son. This ruler, 
Whose name cannot be deciphered from the inscription, was succeed- 
ed by his son Vāhukadhavala. Vāhukadhavala ruled in the first 
quarter of the ninth century. About this time the Chālukyas came 
under the sway of the Pratīhāras of Kanauj, whose king Nāgabhata II 
conquered all the territories up to Western Saurashtra. Vāhuka- 
dhavala claims to have defeated Dharma, Karņāta army, and many 
other imperial kings. Dharma was evidently Dharmapāla of Ben- 
gal, and the Karņāta army refers to the forces of the Rāshtrakūtas 
of the Deccan. Itis obvious that Vahukadhavala fought these battles 
under the leadership of the Pratihara Nagabhata II. Vāhukadha- 
vala's son and successor was Avanivarman,I, who was succeeded 
by his son Mahāsāmanta Balavarman. Balavarman acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Pratīhāra Mahendrapāla I, and was ruling in 
A.D. 893. He wona victory over Jajjapa of the Hūņa-maņdala to 
the north-west of Mālava. After Balavarman, his son Avani- 
varman II, also known as Yoga, ascended the throne. Avanivarman 
was ruling in A.D. 899 as a vassal of the Pratīhāra Mahendrapāla I. 
He led an army against the Chāpas of Vardhamānapura, and defeated 
their king Dharaņīvarāha, who was a feudatory of the Pratīhāra 
Mahīpāla I, son of Mahendrapāla. This clash between the feuda- 
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tories of the Pratihàras shows that about this time the latter had 
lost effective control over the outlying provinces of their Empire. 
Avanivarman had to acknowledge defeat at the hands of the Para- 
māra Siyaka II in the latter part of his reign which extended up to 
the middle of the tenth century. The rule of the Chālukyas in 
Saurāshtra was put an end to by the Ābhīras in the third quarter 


of the tenth century. ° 
3. The Abhiras 


The Abhiras established their supremacy over the Southern and 
Western Saurāshtra under their king Grāharipu in the second half 
of the tenth century. Their capital was Vāmanasthali, modern . 
Vanthali, nine miles west of Junāgadh. Grāharipu, who is described 
as a Mlechchha chief, carried on anti-Brahmanical activities. He 
ate beef, and plundered the pilgrims to Prabhāsa tirtha (Somanātha). 
In order to end this menace, the Chaulukya Mūlarāja, king of 
Anahilapataka, marched with his army against Grāharipu. Grāha- 
ripu strengthened his position by securing assistance from Laksha, 
son of Phula, king of Kachchha-deša, also known as Jartra-desa, 
modern Kutch. A great battle was fought on the banks of the 
Jambumali river in which Laksha lost his life and Grāharipu was 
taken prisoner.'? 


4. Varāhas (?) of Saurya-Mandala 


In the third quarter of the eighth century à king named Mahā- 
varāha was ruling somewhere in Saurāshtra. He came into clash 
with the Rāshtrakūta Krishna I (c. A.D. 758-773) of the Deccan. The 
Baroda plate, dated A.D. 812, states that he attacked Krishna I, but 
was repulsed.? A fragmentary stone inscription, now deposited in 
the Barton Museum, Bhāvnagar, states that Krishna was made to 
retreat along the banks of the Narmadà by a king whose name ends 
in Varāha. Dr. Bhandarkar is inclined to restore the name as Mahā- 
varāha, who, in his opinion, was identieal with the chief of this 
name, referred to above.?' The battle between Krishna and Maha- 
varaha was indecisive. ° Mahāvarāha seems to have been succeeded 
by Jayavarāha, who, as noted above,?? is known to have been ruling 
in A.D. 783 in the territories of the Sauryas to the west of Vardha- 
māna, modern Wadhwān, in Kāthiāwār. Nothing is known of this 


dynasty after Jayavarāha. 


5. The Chūpas 


The Chāpas were also known as Chāvadās, Chāvotkatas, and 
Chāpis. There were two branches of the Chāpa dynasty. One of 
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them ruled from Vardhamāna and the other from Aņahilapātaka, 
modern Pātan, in Northern Gujarāt, which was the capital of the 
Sárasvata-mandala. The first known king of the family at Vardha- 
māna is Vikramārka, who ruled in the first guarter of the ninth cen- 
tury. He had apparently to bear the brunt of an invasion by the 
Pratihàra Nàgabhata II. He was succeeded by his son Addaka, after 
whom the country around Wadhwān, including Limbdi, came to be 
known as Addaņaka-deša. Addaka's son and successor was Pulakesi, 
who had two sons, Dhruvabhata and Dharaņīvarāha. Dhruvabhata 
ascended the throne in the closing years of the ninth century. Dhru- 
vabhata and his predecessors fought a series of battles with the 
Saindhavas of Western Saurāshtra. After Dhruvabhata, his younger 


brother Dharanivaráha became king. Dharaņīvarāha, who was 


ruling in A.D. 914 as a vassal of the Pratīhāra Mahīpāla I, had to sub- 
mit to the forces of the Chàlukya Avanivarman II Yogarāja. His 
kingdom was invaded by the Chaulukya Mūlarāja, who captured his 
throne and drove him out of Saurāshtra. In his distress, he saved 
his life by taking shelter with the Rāshtrakūta Dhavala of Hasti- 


kuņdī.23 Addaņaka-deša was annexed to the kingdom of the Chau- 
lukyas. 


Vanarāja was the founder of the other branch of the Chāpa 
dynasty ruling in Anahilapataka. It is stated that Vanarāja built 
this city and established there the supremacy of his family in 
A.D. 745. After him ruled Yogarāja, Ratnāditya, Kshemarāja, 
Ākaģadeva, and Bhūyadadeva or Bhüyagadadeva, also known as 


ccession of the 
Chaulukya Mūlarāja in A.D. 941-42 is corroborated by an epigraphic 
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V. THE CHAULUKYAS 


It is generally assumed that the names Chàlukya and Chaulukya 
are synonymous. But the traditional belief of the Chālukyas in 
regard to their origin is different from that of the families calling 
themselves Chaulukyas. The existence of at least three branches 
of the Chaulukya dynasty is known. The oldest ofethem ruled at 
Mattamayüra, which was situated in Central India in the neighbour- 
hood of Mālava and Chedi. The earliest known chief of this branch 
is Simhavarman, whose son and successor was Sadhanva. Sadhanva's 
son and successor was Avanivarman, who ruled in the last quarter 
of the ninth century. Avanivarman gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Kalachuri Yuvarāja L* He was a patron of the Saiva ascetics 
residing in his kingdom. 

Mūlarāja I, as has already been noticed, was the founder of an- 
other branch of the Chaulukya dynasty, which in course of time rose 
to imperial eminence. He established his capital at Aņahilapātaka, 
which was also known as Aņahilapura, Aņahilanagara, Anahila- 
pattana, and Anahilavada. His inscription states that he conquered 
Sarasvata-mandala (i.e, the country on the banks of the Sarasvati 
river) with his own arms and resided in the city of Aņahilapātaka. 
He was an ambitious king, and chose Saurāshtra as the field of his 
first military excursion. He forced the Chāpa Dharaņīvarāha to flee 
from his capital Vardhamāna, and annexed his kingdom. He led 
successive invasions against Kachchha-desa, modern Cutch, but was 
repulsed by its ruler Laksha or Lākhā. About this time the anti- 
Brahmanical activities of the Ābhīra chief Grāharipu of Vāmanasthali 
prompted him to lead an army against him. In this religious war 
he is said to have been helped by contingents from the chiefs of 
Abu, Srimala, Maravada and other places. Lākhā, king of Kachchha, 
came with his army to assist Grāharipu. In the battle that followed 
Lākhā lost his life and Grāharipu was taken prisoner. Mūlarāja 
brought Kachchha-deša under his sway. 


Mūlarāja had to fight defensive wars in other directions. Once 
his kingdom was invadetl on the north by the Chāhamāna Vigraha- 
rāja, king of Sakambhari. To make the situation worse, the Chaulukya 
Barappa, the chief of Lata, and a general of the Chalukya Taila II, 
made an onslaught on the southern border of his kingdom. In this 
predicament he, on the advice of his ministers, retired to the fort of 
Kanthā, modērn Kanthakot, in Cutch, to bide his time, hoping that 
Vigraharāja would withdraw to his own country during the following 
rainy season. But contrary to his expectation Vigraharaja, dis- 
regarding the obstacles caused by the rains, overran Sārasvata- 
maņdala and Lāta and reached the banks of the Narmadà. Being 
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thus hard pressed, Mülarája concluded a treaty with the Chāha- 
mānas.** After the departure of the Chāhamāna army he sent his 
son Chāmuņģarāja against Bārappa who was killed in the battl 
Mūlarāja's fight with the Paramāra Munja proved disastrous for nin. 
He, along with his family, had to withdraw to Mārwār, and his army 
had to take shelter under the Rashtraküta Dhavala. Though Mila 
rája eventually'succeeded in recovering his kingdom, he had to suffer 
another defeat at the hands of the Kalachuri Lakshmaņa. The his- 
torical value of the report of the Gujarāt chroniclers that he fought 
successfully with Sindhurāja and the king of North Kosala cannot 
be ascertained. 


Mūlarāja's kingdom extended on the north up to Sānchor in 
Jodhpur, and was bounded on the east and south by the Sābarmati 
river. He founded a temple at Maņģali, modern Mandal, in the 
Viramgam Taluk, Ahmadabad District. He also built two temples 
at Anahilapataka. The dates of his reign, known from epigraphic 
Sources, range between A.D. 942 and 994. Merutunga’s Vicharasreni 
mentions V.S.1052 (= A.D. 995) as the date of the end of his reign. 
He abdicated his throne in favour of his son Chamundaraja. 


Chamundaraja defended his kingdom against the incursion of 
the Paramāra Sindhuraja, the brother of Muīja. But he had to 
yield to the forces of the Kalachuri Kokkalla II, the son of Yuva- 
raja II. He committed a grave social crime and, being penitent, 
started for Banaras for expiation after handing over the charge of 
the government to his son Vallabharaja. While passing through 
Malava, he was forced to give up the insignia of royalty by the king 
of that country, who was evidently the Paramara Bhoja, son of Sin- 
dhuraja. On his return from Banaras he asked his son t 
king of Malava for his impudence. 
army against Mālava, but died of sma 
rája then handed over the 
rāja. According to the G 
ended in A.D. 1008. 


o punish the 
Vallabharája marched with an 
ll-pox on the way. Chàmunda- 
Sovereignty to his second son Durlabha- 
ujarāt chroniclers, Chāmuņģarāja's reign 


Bārappa founded the supremacy of anotlier 
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mara Munja. He tried to gain some advantage over his northern 
neighbour, the Chaulukya Mūlarāja, when the latter's kingdom was 
invaded by the Chāhamāna Vigraharāja. Eventually he lost his life 
in an encounter with Yuvarāja Chāmuņģarāja, son of Mülarája, who 
took possession of his territory for some time. Bārappa's son and 
successor Gongirāja succeeded in recovering the territory from his 
northern rival, for he claims to have relieved his" country, which 
had been seized by powerful enemies. 


VI. THE CHĀHAMĀNAS 


There were several branches of the Chāhamāna dynasty. The 
earliest known branch ruled in Lāta up to the middle of the eighth . 
century.” Another branch established its supremacy in the Sākam- 
bhari-pradesa, the capital of which was Sākambharī, modern Sam- 
bhar, in Jaipur, in the early years of the seventh century. The 
territory over which this branch ruled was also known as Sapá- 
dalaksha country. Vásudeva was the founder of this line, In his 
lineage was born Sāmanta, who was followed on the throne by 
Pūrņatalla, Jayaraja, and Vigraharaja I in succession. Vigraharājā's 
son and successor was Chandrarāja who flourished in the middle of 
the eighth century. After Chandrarāja, his younger brother Gopen- 
drarāja ascended the throne. Gopendrarāja's successor was his 
nephew Durlabharāja I, son of Chandrarája I, who ruled in the last 
quarter of the eighth century. About this time, the country of 
Sákambhari was included in the kingdom of the Pratīhāra Vatsarāja, 
which extended from Avanti to Didwana, in Jodhpur. Durlabha- 
rāja is said to have défeated the king of Gauda, and to have reached 
Ganga-sagara in the course of conquest. This seems to refer to his 
participation in the battle between his overlord Vatsaraja and Dhar- 
mapāla of Bengal. Durlabharaja's son and successor was Govinda- 
rāja I, also known as Güvaka 1, who is said to have aítained pre- 
eminence in the court of Nāgāvaloka, i.e. the Pratīhāra Nagabhata II. 
The Prabandhakoša, a work of a later period, mentions that the 
Chāhamāna Govindarāja repulsed an attack of the Sultan Vega 
Varisa. Vega Varisa iseidentified with Bashar, son of Da'ūd, who was 
the governor of Sindh under the Caliph Al-Ma'mün (A.D. 813-833). 
It is also known from Khummāņa-Rāso that the Guhila Khommana H, 
along with many other Indian chiefs, resisted the onslaught of the 
Arabs under the Caliph Al-Ma'mün. The Pratīhāra Nāgabhata TI, 
as has already been noticed, came into conflict with the Muslims. 
It seems that Bashar, the Arab governor of Sindh, during the Cali- 
phate of Al-Ma'mün, attacked the western part of the Pratihara 
Empire, but Nāgabhata II with the help of his feudatories, Govinda- 
rāja I and Khommāņa II, succeeded in repulsing him. After the 
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close of Govindarāja's reign, his son Chandrarāja II, also known as 
SaSinripa, ascended the throne. Chandrarāja had a son named 
Güvaka II and a daughter named Kalāvatī. Güvaka II, after his 
accession to the throne, gave his sister in marriage to the king of 
Kanauj, who seems to have been the Pratīhāra Bhoja I. The king 
of Sakambhari, who was worsted by the Kalachuri Kokkalla L*9 
seems to have been Güvaka II. Güvaka II's son and successor Chan- 
dana killed in battle Rudrena, a king of the Tomara dynasty. 
Chandana's queen laid the foundation of some religious buildings 
at Pushkara-tirtha. His son and successor was Vākpatirāja, who 
ruled in the first guarter of the tenth century. Vākpatirāja I is 
stated to have harassed Tantrapāla, who was on his way to Ananta- 
gochara with a message from his overlord. "The overlord of Vāk- 
patiraja I was apparently the Pratihara Mahīpāla I. Anantagochara 
seems to have been the name of the country round Sikar. The above 
statement makes it clear that about this time the Chāhamānas had 
acquired enough power to defy the authority of the Pratīhāras. 
Vākpatirāja built a temple of Siva at Pushkara. He had three sons, 
Simharaja, Vatsaraja, and Lakshmana. Lakshmana founded a king- 
dom at Naddula, in Southern Marwar, where his successors ruled for 
several centuries. Sirmharàja ascended the throne after Vākpati- 
raja" He defeated a Tomara leader named Salavana, and put into 
prison a number of princes, who were feudatories of the Pratīhāras 
Of Kanauj. In order to liberate them, the king of the Pratīhāra 
dynasty, who was one of the successors of Mahīpāla I, possibly Deva- 
pāla, came to his house in person. Subseguently Sirnharāja freed 
his territory from the suzerainty of the Pratīhāras, who had about 
this time lost their imperial position. He is the first among the 
Chāhamāna kings of Sākambharī to assume the title Maharajadhi- 
raja. He granted a number of villages to the temple of Harsha- 
natha, which was constructed in A.D. 956, and lies near the village 
of Harshanāth, about seven miles south of Sikar, in the Shaikhawati 
Province of Jaipur. He was succeeded by his son Vigraharāja II, 
Who was ruling in A.D. 973. Vigraharāja invaded Gujarāt, forced 
the Chaulukya Mūlarāja to take shelter in.the fort of Kanthakot, 
in the Kachchha-desa, and led his vietorious army up to the banks 
of the Narmadā. He built a temple of the Goddess Agapuri at Bhri- 
gukachehha on the bank of the Narmada. Subsequently Mūlarāja 


ghyameru, came to the throne. He was ruling in A.D. 999, and his 
kingdom extended up to Parbatsar, in Jodhpur, on the west. He 
conquered Rāso$ittana-maņdala, which cannot be identified. He 
also invaded the territory of the Chāhamāna Mahendra, king of 
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Naddula. Mahendra failed to stand up to his adversary and sougnt 
protection under the Ràshtraküta Dhavala of Hastikundi. 


In the closing years of the tenth century, the kingdom of the 
Chāhamānas of Sākambharī extended at least up to Sikar on the 
north, the town of Jaipur on the east, Pushkar near Ajmere on the 
south, and Parbatsar, in Jodhpur, on the west. . 


It has been noticed above that Lakshmaņa, the youngest son of 
the Chāhamāna Vākpatirāja I of Sākambharī, founded a kingdom at 
Naddula, modern Nadol, in Jodhpur. Lakshmana was succeeded by 
his son Sobhita, who annexed Mt. Abu in Sirohi to his kingdom, His 
son and successor was Balirája, who had to surrender Mt. Abu and 
the adjoining territory to the Paramāra Muūja. Muñja, as has 
already been noticed, established the princes of his family to rule 
over Mt. Abu, Jàlor and Bhinmal, which lay to the southern border 
of the Chāhamāna kingdom of Nadol After Baliraja's death his 
cousin Mahendra, also known as Mahendu, son of Sobhita's brother 
Vigrahapāla, ascended the throne. During this time the Chāha- 
mānas of Sākambharī became hostile to their kith and kin at Nadol. 
It has been mentioned above that when king Durlabha of Sakambhari 
overran the kingdom of Nadol, Mahendra saved his life by taking 
shelter under the Rāshtrakūta Dhavala. Mahendra, however, re- 
gained his position within a short time. He had two sons, Ašvapāla 
and Anahilla, and was succeeded by the former. 


A branch of the Chāhamāna family ruled in Dholpur in the 
ninth century, apparently as a feudatory of the Imperial Pratiharas 
of Kanauj. Three chiefs of this family are known. They were 
Īsuka, his son Mahisharāma, and the latter's son Chandamahasena. 
Chandamahasena was ruling in Dhavalapuri, modern Dholpur, in 
A.D. 842. He claims to have been served by the Mlechchha lords, 
who settled on the banks of the Charmanvati, i.e. the Chambal river. 
These Mlechchha lords cannot be identified. Chaņdamahāsena built 
a temple at Dhavalapuri. Nothing is known of his successors. 


Another branch ofsthe Chahamana family ruled in Partāb- 
garh as a feudatory of the Imperial Pratihàras.?? The first known 
chief of this family is Govindarāja, one of whose predecessors is 
said to have been a source of great pleasure to the Pratīhāra Bhoja. 
After Govindarāja, his son Durlabharāja occupied the throne. Dur- 
labharaja’s son and successor was the Mahāsāmanta Indrarāja. Some 
time before A.D. 942 Indraraja built a temple of the Sun-god in 
the village of Ghontavarshika, in the Western Pathaka of DaSapura. 
The village is identified with Ghotarsi, seven miles east of Partab- 
garh. It is not known how the rule of this family came to an end. 
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VII. THE GUHILAS 
1. Guhilas of Mewar 


Adjoining the kingdom of the Chahamanas of Naddula to the 
south-east lay that of the Guhilas of Medapata or Mewar, whose early 
history up to the reign of Bappā has been discussed in the thiri 
volume.» Bappā is said to have abdicated the throne in A.D. 755, 
and this date may be regarded as approximately correct. As noted 
above, Bappa’s name does not occur in the genealogical list given 
in the epigraphic records of the dynasty, but he may be regarded 
as identical with either Kalabhoja or Khommāņa of that list. After 
the close of Khommārja I's reign, Mattata, Bhartripatta I, Simha, and 
Khommāņa II occupied the throne one after another. It has been 
noticed above that Khommāņa II joined hands with the Pratīhāra 
Nāgabhata II and the Chāhamāna Guvāka I in a battle with Bashar, the 
Arab governor of Sindh. Khommāņa II was followed in succession by 
Mahāyaka, Khommana III, and Bhartripatta II. Bhartripatta is given 
the title Maharajadhiraja, which signifies that he enjoyed independent 
position. A stone inscription of his reign, bearing the date A.D. 943, 
has been found in Ahar, ancient Āghāta, a few miles north of Udai- 
pur. From this time, Āghāta is known to have been the capital of 
Medapāta. In A.D. 942 the Mahārājādhirāja Bhartripatta granted 
a field in the village Palāšakūpikā to the temple of the Sun-god 
Indrādityadeva, founded by the Chāhamāna Indrarāja in Ghonta- 
varshika, modern Ghotarsi, seven miles east of Partabgarh. His 
kingdom, therefore, seems to have extended on the south-east up 
to the border of Partabgarh.°° His son and successor was Allata, 
whose known dates are A.D. 951 and 953. Allata killed Devapāla 
in battle. This adversary of the Guhilas might have been the Pratī- 
hāra king of this name ruling in Kanauj, whose known date is 
A.D. 948, and whose reign ended before A.D. 954. About this time 
a Pratīhāra king of Kanauj, who was apparently Devapāla, came to 
Šākambharī to liberate his feudatories, who were imprisoned by the 


. Chāhamāna Sirnharāja. On that occasion Devapala seems to have 


come into conflict with Allata and lost his life in the encounter. 
Allata married a Hūņa lady named Hariyadevi. During this time 
Āghāta became a great centre of trade frequented by merchants 
from Karņāta, Lata, Madhyadeša, and Takka. After Allata, his son 
Naravahana ascended the throne and ruled till at least A.D. 971. 
His queen belonged to the Chahamana family. He was succeeded 
by his son Salivahana, whose son and successor was Saktikumara. 
Three stone inscriptions of Saktikumara’s reign have been found at 
Ahar. One of these bears the date V.S.1034 (= A.D. 977). It was 
probably during the reign of Saktikumara that the Paramara Mufja 
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destroyed Āghāta, the pride of Medapāļa. Saktikumara had five 
sons, Ambāprasāda, Suchivarman, Naravarman, Anantavarman, and 
Kirttivarman. He ruled up to the close of the tenth century. It 
appears from the inscriptions of Saktikumára and his predecessors 
that Samoli, in the Bhumat District, Ahar, and Ekalingaji, north of 
Udaipur, were included in the kingdom of the Guhilas which ex- 
tended up to the border of Partābgarh on the south-east. Chitra- 
küta, modern Chitor, nearly sixty miles north-east of Ahar, is not 
known to have been included in the kingdom of this branch of the 
Guhilas at least up to the tenth century. 


2. Guhilas of Dhod 


Reference has been made above?! to another branch of the 
Guhila dynasty ruling in the north-eastern part of Udaipur and to 
its ruler Dhanika with his capital at Dhavagartā, modern Dhod in 
the Jahàzpur District, Udaipur. After Dhanika, his son Auka and 
his grandson Krishna ruled one after the other. Krishna, who 
flourished in the last quarter of the eighth century, seems to have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pratihara Vatsarája, whose king- 
dom extended from Mālava to Jodhpur. Krishņa's son and succes- 
sor was Sankaragana, who defeated a general of the Gauda king, 
and presented the latter's kingdom to his overlord. The Gauda king 
was Dharmapāla, and the king, who was Sankaragana's overlord, 
was apparently the Pratīhāra Nāgabhata II. Sankaragaņa obviously 
helped Nagabhata II in wresting the kingdom of Kanauj from Dhar- 
mapāla. Šankaragaņa was succeeded by his son Harsha, who was 4 
a feudatory of the Pratīhāra Bhoja. Harsha claims to have con- 
quered the kings of Udichya, i.e. Uttarápatha, and presented to 
Bhoja horses, which were expert in traversing the Sindhu. This 
seems to refer to Harsha rendering assistance to Bhoja in conquering 
the Eastern Punjāb. Harsha had to suffer defeat at the hand of 
the Kalachuri Kokkalla I. If Chitraküta-bhüpala, mentioned in the 
Banaras copper-plate of the Kalachuri Karna, really refers to Harsha, 
Chitraküta or Chitor is to be taken to have been the capital of this 


_ branch of the Guhila dynasty. 


As regards the history of Chitraküta during this period, it is 
known that it was in the possession of the Gurjaras during the 
reign of the Rāshtrakūta Govinda III. The place was also under 
the sway of the Gurjaras when it was invaded by the Rāshtra- 
küta. Krishna III shortly before A.D. 939. As there is no 
evidence to prove that the early Guhila kings of Medapāta 
were in any way connected with Chitor, there is nothing against 
the view that Harsha was the ruler of Chitrakūta. Harsha is men- 
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tioned in the inscription of his great-grandson as a dvija, i.e. Brāh- 
mana. He was succeeded by his son Guhila II, who is said to have 
conquered the king of Gauda and levied tribute from the princes 
of the east. He seems to have joined Bhoja?? or helped Mahendra- 
pāla in conquering the Gauda country by defeating king Nàràyana- 
pāla of the Pāla dynasty. Some silver coins, discovered at Agra, 
bearing the legend $ri-Guhila, are ascribed to him. He married a 
Paramāra princess, who gave birth to a son named Bhatta. Bhatta, 
who succeeded his father, seems to have been a contemporary of the 
Pratīhāra Mahīpāla I. He defeated the king of the Deccan at the 
behest of his master. He apparently joined hands with the Chandella 
Harsha to help Mahīpāla in his war against the Rāshtrakūta Indra III. 
Bhatta's son and successor was Bālāditya, who married a Chāhamāna 
princess, the daughter of king Sivaraja. Bālāditya erected a temple 
of Vishnu at Chātsu, in Jaipur, where an inscription of his reign has 
been found. The history of the predecessors of Bālāditya is known 
mainly from this epigraph. He is the last known king of his family, 
and although he had three sons, nothing is known about his suc- 
cessors. 


VII. THE TOMARAS 


The kingdom of the Chāhamānas of Sākambharī seems to have 
been bordered on the north-east by that of the Tomaras. Tomaras are 
included in the thirty-six Rajput clans by the bards. They ruled 
the Hariyāņa country from their capital Dhillika, modern Delhi. 
The tradition runs that the Tuars, a contraction of Tomaras, founded 
Delhi in A.D. 736. The earliest reference to the Tomaras is found 
in an inscription at Pehowa, ancient Prithüdaka, in Karnal District, 
Punjāb, of the reign of the Pratīhāra Mahendrapāla I. It states that 
there was the king (rāja) Jàula of the Tomara dynasty, who “obtain- 
ed prosperity by looking after the affairs of a king." He was 
apparently in the service of an unknown king in the early years of 
his life, and subsequently attained royal position. In the lineage of 
Jàula was born Vajrata, who seems to have flourished in the middle 
of the ninth century. About this time the, Tomaras of Delhi must 
have acknowledged the Supremacy of the Pratīhāra Bhoja, whose 
kingdom extended up to Sirsa and Karnāl Districts in the Punjāb. 
Vajrata's Son and successor was Jajjuka, who was again succeeded 
by his son Gogga. Gogga, who is known to have been a feudatory of 
the Pratīhāra Mahendrapāla I, is described as bhūnātha or the lord 
of the earth. Gogga and his two step-brothers, Pūrņarāja and Deva- 
raja, built at Prithüdaka, on the banks of the Sarasvati, three temples 
9f Vishnu, during the reign of Mahendrapāla I. Kielhorn remarks 
that these three Tomara princes were probably connected with Delhi, 
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and they might not have any political connection with Pehowa, à 
place of pilgrimage, where they, like many others from different 
parts of India, founded religious establishments. According to 
Firishta Thàneswar, about 20 miles east of Pehowa, was within the 
kingdom of Delhi in the early part of the eleventh century. In the 
tenth century the Tomaras came into conflict with the Chāhamānas 
of Sākambharī. A Tomara chief named Rudrena (Rudra?), who was 
probably a descendant of Gogga, lost his life in a battle with the 
Chāhamāna Chandana, son of Güvaka IL  Chandana's grandson 
Simharāja, who flourished in the third quarter of the tenth cen- 
tury, won a victory over the Tomara leader (nāyaka) Salavana, and 
captured a large number of his soldiers. The Tomaras continued to 
rule the Hariyána country till the middle of the twelfth century when 
they were overthrown by the Chāhamāna Vigraharāja III Visaladeva. 


IX. THE SHAHIS (OR SHĀHIYAS) 


It has been noticed in a previous chapter that the Eastern Punjáb, 
up to Sirsa, if not up to the Sutlej, was within the Pratihara Empire 
in the second half of the ninth century. In the early years of the 
tenth century, Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, deprived the Prati- 
hāra Mahendrapāla of his territories in the Punjab and handed them 
over to one of his officers, who belonged to the Thakkiya family.*? 
In the latter part of this century a king (rāja) named Satrughnadeva 
is found ruling from Tribhandapura, modern Bhatinda, in Patiala, 
where a stone inscription of his reign has been discovered. 


A Turkish Shāhiya family ruled the Kābul Valley and the 
Gandhāra country for a long time. Kallar, a Brāhmaņa minister of 
king Lagatūrmān of this dynasty, overthrew his master and occupied 
the throne. Kallar, who thus founded the Hindu Shāhi dynasty in 
the second half of the ninth century A.D., is identified with Lalliya 
Shahi, referred to in the Rajatarangini. Lalliya could not keep Kābul 
under his control for a long time. It was taken possession of by the 
Saffārid Ya'gūb ibn Layth in A.D. 870. Lalliya then fixed his capital 
at Udabhāņda, modern village of Und, on the right bank of the 
Sindhu, fifteen miles aboye Attock, in Rāwalpindi District. Lalliya's 
kingdom is stated to have been situated between those of the 
Turushkas (Kābul valley) and the Darads (Kishangangā valley in 
Kashmir). Alakhana, the king of Gurjara, who ruled the “upper 
portion of the flat Doāb between the Jhelum and the Chenāb rivers, 
south of Dārvābhisāra, and probably also a part of the Punjab plain - 
further east,” was his protégé. King Sankaravarman (A.D. 883- 
902) of the Utpala dynasty of Kāshmir invaded the kingdom of Ala- 
khàna and wrested from him Takka-land, which was the country ad- 
joining the lower hills east of the Chenab. Next the Kashmir king 
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invaded the territory of Lalliya but failed to gain any advantage. 
Kalhana highly praises the valour and achievements of Lalliya, and 
states that Lalliya's glory outshone that of all the rulers in the north, 
and many kings found safety in his town Udabhanda. Lalliya had a 
son named Toramāņa. After his death, his throne was usurped by a 
scion of the Shāhi family named Sāmanta. Some coins, found in 
Afghanistan, bearing the legend Sri-Samanta, are ascribed to him. 
Prabhakara, a minister of Šankaravarman's son and successor Gopāla- 
varman, plundered Udabhanda, dethroned the rebellious Shahi, and 
placed Toramāņa on the throne of that country.?^ He gave Toramana 
a new name Kamaluka. Kamaluka is mentioned by Al-Birüni as 
Kamalü, and is called Kala(Kamala)varman in an inscription of h s 
successor, Muhammad ‘Aufi (c. A.D. 1211) mentions him as the Rri 
of Hindustan. Fardaghān, the governor of Zābulistān (region rou: i 
Ghaznī) under 'Amr ibn Layth (A.D. 879-900), the brother and suc- 
cessor of Saffarid Ya'gūb ibn Layth, plundered Sakāwand, a place of 
Hindu pilgrimage, which was within the kingdom of the Shāhis. 
Kamaluka organised a large army against the Muslims in retaliation. 
But he abandoned the project on receipt of the news that the Muslims 
had collected a strong force to oppose him. Baihakī (A.D. 1059) 
mentions Sakāwand as a pass to Kābul from India. It was situated 
at or near Jalālābād. 


N After the death of Kamaluka his son Bhīma ascended the throne. 
A stone inscription of the reign of Maharajadhiraja Paramešvara 
Shahi Sri-Bhimadeva has been discovered at Dewai, Gadun territory.** 
Bhima gave his daughter in marriage to Simharāja, king of Lohara, 
identified with the valley of Lohrin, comprising the mountain Dis- 
triets, south-west of Kashmir, in the hill state of Punch. Didda, the 
queen of Kshemagupta (A.D. 950-958) of Kashmir, was the daughter 
of Sirnharāja and daughter's daughter of Bhima. On account of this 
relationship it was possible for Bhima to exercise influence over the 
royal court of Kashmir. He built a magnificent temple of Vishnu, 
richly endowed it and called it the shrine of Bhīmakešava. It 
is identified with an old temple at Bumzu, near the sacred springs of 
Mārtāņda (Bavan), which has now been converted into a Muslim , 
Ziarat. The temple possessed valuable treasures even during the 
reign of Harsha (A.D. 1080-1101). Some silver coins bearing the 
legend Sri-Bhimadeva, found in Kābulistān, are assumed to have been 
issued by the Shāhi Bhima. 


The fact that Bhima's grand-daughter (daughter's daughter) 
Didda was married to Kshemagupta, who ruled from A.D. 950 to 
958, shows that Bhima must have been born not later than A.D, 900. 

- It is also clear from the Kashmir Chronicle that he was on the throne 
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at least during a part of the reign of Kshemagupta. But the dates 
of his aecession and death are not definitely known. 


The Muslim chroniclers refer to Jaipāl or Jayapāla as the next 

king. But the Rājatarangiņī is silent about him, though it mentions 
another Shāhi king named Thakkana in the reign of Abhimanyu 
A.D. 958-72), the son of Diddā. Some scholars tāke the name- 
ending of Jayapāla as indicating a change of dynasty, but this view 
is refuted by well-known examples of similar changes in royal 
names in the same family. The fact, however, that Firishta 
describes Jaipāl as the son of Ishtpāl (probably Ishtapāla) may 
be taken to indicate that Jayapāla was not the son of Bhīmapāla 
and there might have been one or more kings between the two. 
Jayapāla probably ascended the throne in the last quarter of the 
tenth century A.D. 


A fragmentary stone inscription of the reign of Paramabhatta- 
raka Mahārājādhirāja $ri-Jayapáladeva has been found on a hill 
north of Bari Kot, in Upper Swát.?? It records that some persons 
founded something at Vajirasthana. Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni 
identified the king, mentioned above, with the Shahi Jayapāla, and 
Vajirasthana with Waziristān. Vajirasthāna seems to have been 
the country round Bari Kot, where the stone inscription has been 
found. This proves that the Shāhi kingdom during this period ex- ` 
tended up to the Swāt valley. 


The Adab ul Mulük wa Kifayat ul Mamlūk, composed by 
Muhammad bin Mansür during the reign of the Sultàn Iltutmish 
(A.D. 1210-1236), gives an account of J ayapāla's war with the chiefs 
of Lahore. It relates that Hah, son of Bhadrā, founded the town of 
Lohür, and ruled there for seventy-five years. He was overthrown 
by his son Bharat, who imprisoned him in the fort of Kahlūr. 
Bharat built a fort at Lohür, and founded a village on the bank 
of the river Biyāh. He made an audacious bid to conquer the salt 
mines of Nanduna, the district of Jhelum, and Tākeshar, which were 
in the possession of Jayapāla. He crossed the Chandrāhah river 
with his army and attačked Tākeshar where he was opposed by 
Jayapāla's son, Anandapala. After a short engagement, Bharat was 
defeated and made a prisoner. Ānandapāla marched towards Lohür 
and captured the town. On receipt of a large sum of money, he 
allowed Bharat to rule his territory as a feudatory. After the de- 
parture of Anandapala, Bharat was dethroned by his son Handrat, 
who usurped the throne. Jayapāla sent Ānandapāla with an army 
to chastise Handrat. Handrat was defeated and imprisoned and his 
sons took refuge with Samah Kora Ray of Jalandar. Jayapala 
annexed the kingdom of Lohür in A.H. 389 (= A.D. 999).97 
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Jayapāla thus ruled over a large kingdom extending from Sir- 
hind to Lamghan (or Laghman) and from the borders of Kashmir to 
Multan. Roughly speaking it included the Western Punjab, N.W.F. 
Province and Eastern Afghānistān. Unfortunately for him a power- 
ful Muslim kingdom was established about this time in the imme- 
diate vicinity with Ghazni as capital The history of Jayapāla and 
his successors "is, practically speaking, the history of a long-drawn 
struggle with this kingdom. "They fought with valour and tenacity 
for nearly half a century, but in vain, and the great Shāhi kingdom 
ultimately collapsed before the repeated onslaughts of Sultan Maħ- 
müd of Ghazni. That story will be told in the next volume. 


X. KASHMIR 


1. Kérkota Dynasty 


Lalitaditya Muktapida of the Karkota dynasty, whose career has 
been described above, was followed on the throne of Kashmir by 
his two sons Kuvalayāpīda and Vajraditya Bappiyaka one after the 
other. Vajrāditya, who ruled from c. A.D. 762, is said to have sold 
many men to the Mlechchhas and introduced into his kingdom prac- 
tices which befitted only the Mlechchhas. These Mlechchhas seem 
to have been the Arabs of Sindh. It is known that Hisham ibn 
"Amr at-Taghlibi, the governor of Sindh (A.D. 768-772), raided 
Kashmir and secured many prisoners and slaves. This invasion is 
likely to have taken place during the reign of Vajraditya, who thus 
came in contact with the Mlechchhas. Vajraditya had three sons: 
Prithivyapida, Samgramapida I, and Jayapida. Prithivyapida, who 
ascended the throne after the death of his father, was overthrown by 
his step-brother Sarngrāmāpīda. Sarngrāmāpīda died seven days after 
his accession, and the sovereignty was then assumed by Jayapida. 
Jayāpīda, who was also known as Vinayāditya, was a valiant gene- 
rallike his grandfather Lalitaditya. In the early part of his reign 
he launched an expedition against the eastern countries. Kalhana 
narrates that during Jayāpīda's absence from Kashmir, his brother- 
in-law named Jajja usurped his throne. The soldiers who accom- 
panied him gradually deserted his camp in large numbers and re- 
turned to Kashmir. At Prayāga he left the remainder of his troops 
who were still with him, and began to travel incognito from country 
to country. Once, while residing in the city of Pundravardhana, he 
earned the good grace of its king named Jayanta by killing a big 
lion. Jayanta, who soon discovered his identity, gave his daughter 


„in marriage to him. Jayāpīda defeated the five chiefs of Gauda 


and honoured his father-in-law by making him their sovereign. 
Kalhaņa's narrative of Jayāpīda's adventure in Gauda contains 
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obviously a touch of romance. The report that the king won vic- 
tories over some chiefs of that country, however, seems to have a 
historical foundation. From Gauda he is said to have gone back to 
Prayága to meet his troops and thence started for Kāshmir. On his 
way he defeated the king of Kānyakubja, who seems to have been 
Indrarája. As soon as he reached the Kāshmir valley he was oppos- 
ed by the usurper Jajja, who was easily defeated and slain. After 
a period of three years' absence from his country, he made a trium- 
phant entry into his capital. 


Kalhaņa states that some time afterwards Jayāpīda again went 
out for conguests. He invaded the kingdoms of Bhīmasena of the 
eastern region and Aramudi of Nepāla. On these occasions he fell 
a captive into the hands of his adversaries, though he eventually 
succeeded in effecting his escape. His last expedition was against 
the ‘Stri-rajya’. The authenticity of this report of Jayāpīda's mili- 
tary excursions may be doubted, for the existence of a king named 
Bhimasena in the eastern region or of a king named Aramudi in 
Nepàl is not known from any other source.?? Jayāpīda's court was 
graced by learned scholars like Kshira, Bhatta Udbhata, Dàmodara- 


gupta, and others. In the later years of his life, he is said to have. 


incurred unpopularity by oppressive taxes. A conspiracy of the 
Brāhmaņas brought about his end in the thirty-first year of his reign. 
He ruled from c. A.D. 770 up to the closing years of the eighth cen- 
tury. "Thereafter his sons Lalitāpīda and Sarngrāmāpīģa II occupied 
the throne in succession. After the death of Samgrāmāpīda, who 
bore another name Prithivyāpīda, Lalitaditya's son Chippatajayā- 
pīda, born of a concubine named Jayādevī, became king. Chippata- 
jayāpīda, who was also called Brihaspati, was very young at the 
time of his accession. Important offices of the State were held by 
his maternal uncles, Utpalaka and four others, who were sons of 
a spirit-distiller. Chippatajayāpīda was killed in c. A.D. 813 through 
the intrigue of his maternal uncles, who then began to fight among 
themselves for power. They ruled Kashmir without hindrance by 
setting up puppet kingf for nearly forty years. Thus Utpalaka 
placed Ajitāpīda, grandson of Vajrāditya Bappiyaka, on the throne 
by force of arms. Ajitapida was overthrown by a rival faction, 
which set up Anangapida, son of Sarhgramapida II, as king. Sukha- 
varman, son of Utpalaka, removed Anangapida and placed Utpala 
pida, son of Ajitapida, on the throne. During this time the merchant 
Nara of the Khaša tribe established his authority over Darvabhisara 
and the neighbouring territories. Sukhavarman, who became the 
de facto ruler, was killed by his own relative. The minister Sūra 
thereupon dethroned Utpalāpīda and declared Avanti-varman, son of 
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Sukhavarman, as king in A.D. 855-56. Thus the rule of the Kārkota 
dynasty came to an end. 


2. The Utpala Dynasty 


Avanti-varman was the founder of the Utpala dynasty. He 
devoted his energies to the amelioration of the economic condition 
of his subjects, who had suffered badly during the last few decades. 
The overflowing water of the Mahāpadma (modern Vulur) lake 
caused frequent floods, damaging crops in the neighbourhood. Lali- 
taditya had tried to get over this difficulty by draining off the sur- 
plus water, but his successors did not take any interest in the matter. 
"Ayanti-varman engaged his able minister Suyya to remove this 
danger permanently. Suyya undertook the work in right earnest, 
and removed the boulders which had rolled down from the moun- 
tains into the bed of the Vitasta, obstructing the normal flow of the 
water. Stone embankments were built along the banks of the river 
to prevent further landslides from the mountains. He shifted 
the place of the confluence of the Vitasta (Jhelum) with its tributary 
the Sindhu by diverting their courses, and thereby made the exten- 
sive lands in the neighbourhood fit for cultivation. As a result of 
these engineering operations the annual output of grains increased 
to an enormous extent, and their prices correspondingly fell. 


The prime minister Sūra exercised great influence over the king. 
He killed a powerful Dàmara (a feudal land-owner) named Dhanva for 
misappropriating temple funds in the Lahara District. The king ex- 
tended his patronage to men of learning like Muktākaņa, Sivasvāmin, 
Anandavardhana, and Ratnakara. His death in A.D. 883 was follow- 
ed by a civil way between a number of the descendants of Utpala. 
The chamberlain Ratnavardhana declared Avanti-varman's son 
Sankara-varman as king. Karņapa, a councillor, set up Sukha- 
varman, a nephew of Avanti-varman, as Yuvarāja. Sankara- 
varman, after a strenuous fight, put down Sukha-varman and other 
rivals, and made himself the absolute ruler of the country. 


Sankara-varman made an attempt to restore Kashmir to its 
former position as a great political power by launching expeditions 
against the neighbouring chiefs in the south. He subjugated Dārvā- 
bhisāra, the territory between the Jhelum and the Chenāb to the north 
of Gujrat, in the Punjab. Its king Naravāhana, son of the Khaša 
Nara, was allowed to rule for some time, but was subsequently killed 
together with his followers by Sankara-varman, who suspected him 
of treachery. After being deprived of his sovereignty, Nara- 
vāhana's son Phulla founded a kingdom in Lohara, where he was 
followed in succession by Sātavāhana, Chanda, Chandurāja, Gopāla 
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and Simharāja. About this time Prithivichandra, the king of Tri- 
garta, modern Kāngrā, acknowledged Sankara-varman’s supremacy 
without opposition. Sankara-varman next invaded the Gurjara 
country, modern Gujrāt in the Punjāb, and forced its king Alakhāna 
to surrender to him the Takka-land which was to the east of the 
Chenāb. His military operation against Lalliya Shāhi of Udabhanda, 
who lent his support to Alakhana against him, did not meet with 
success. The Pratihara Mahendrapāla also had to cede his territories 
in the Punjab to Sankara-varman who handed them over to a mem- . 
ber of the Thakkiya family. After finishing his conquests, Sankara- 
varman returned to his capital with glory. However, he was addicted 
to vices and did not prove an efficient administrator. He 
oppressed his subjects by numerous exactions. His son Gopāla- 
varman tried to save the people from his father's greed, but failed. 
Taking advantage of the disturbed state of things, the Kāyasthas 
appropriated a large slice of territory. 


Sankara-varman met his death under tragic circumstances. 
His officer in charge of the passes leading into Kāshmir in the western 
border of his kingdom lost his life in an affray at Vīrānaka, the seat 
of the Khašas, identified with the village Viran, in the Vitasta Valley 
between Muzaffarābād and Kathai. This led Sankara-varman to 
march with an army to punish the offenders. After destroying Vira- 
naka he proceeded to Uttarapatha and compelled a number of chiefs 
ruling on the banks of the Sindhu to submit to him. When he was 
passing through Urašā, modern Hazara, the inhabitants of the coun- 
try objected to the quartering of his army there. In the conflict 
that ensued, an arrow discharged by the enemies from the summit 
of a hill pierced his neck, and he succumbed to the injuries within 
a short time. For the safety of the army, the news of his death was 
kept concealed by the Kashmiri officers. After six days’ march, the 
minister Sukharāja, along with the army, reached Bolyasaka, which 
was within the borders of Kashmir. The place is identified with 
the village of Buliasa on the old route from Muzaffarabad to Kash- 
mir, on the right bank of the Jhelum, four marches below Baramula. 
There the funeral rites of the king were performed. 


Sankara-varman’s son Gopala-varman ascended the throne 
shortly before A.D. 900.4° As he was still young, his mother Sugan- 
dha carried on the administration of the State. She fell in love with 
the minister Prabhakara. Prabhākara led an expedition against the 
Shāhi kingdom and secured the throne of Udabhanda for Lalliya 
Shāhi's son Toramāņa-Kamaluka by defeating the usurper Sāmanta. 
Prabhākara killed Gopāla-varman by a stratagem and placed Saū- 
kata, an alleged son of Sankara-varman, on the throne. This new 
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king died ten days after his accession. As there was no direct heir 
to the throne, the queen Sugandhā assumed the royalty at the wishes 
of the people. At this time, the Tantrin infantry formed a powerful 
political organisation in Kashmir and made their power felt in mak- 
ing and unmaking kings. The queen tried to secure the throne for 
Nirjita-varman, also known as Pangu, who was the grandson of 
Stra-varman, a half-brother of king Avanti-varman. But the Tan- 
trins deprived the queen of her sovereignty, and placed Pārtha, the 
son of Nirjita-varman, who was ten years old, on the throne in 
A.D. 906. Sugandhā left the royal palace and took her residence 
at Hushkapura. Eight years later, in A.D. 914, with the help of 
the Ekānga troops, a military body, rival to the Tantrins, she ad- 
vanced towards the capital to regain her power. But the Tantrins 
defeated the Ekāngas and put Sugandhā to death.  Nirjita-varman, 
with the sanction of the Tantrins, became the guardian of his son 
Pārtha. He maintained his position by paying heavy bribes to the 
Tantrins, and oppressed the people with numerous fiscal exactions. 
At this time, in A.D. 917, a great famine broke out in Kashmir, caus- 
ing the death of a large number of people. In A.D. 921 Nirjita- 
varman deposed Pārtha with the help of the Tantrins and himself 
assumed the royalty. In A.D. 923 he placed his other son named 
Chakra-varman on the throne, and died soon after. Chakra-varman 
ruled for ten years under the guardianship of his mother and 
grandmother. The Tantrins, eager for more money, overthrew him 
and placed his half-brother Süra-varman I on the throne. After 
a year, Süra-varman had to yield his throne to Pārtha, who had 
regained the favour of the Tantrins. A year later, in A.D. 935, 
Chakra-varman got back the sovereignty by paying a higher price. 
Shortly afterwards Chakra-varman, having failed to meet the de- 
mands of the Tantrins, fled in fear. Thereupon the minister $am- 
bhuvardhana, by offering handsome bribes, purchased the throne for 
: himself. Chakra-varman sought the help of the Pāmaras (feudal 
landowners) who were hostile to the Tantrins. The Pāmara Sam- 
grama took up his cause and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Tan- 
X trins near Padmapura. Chakra-varman entered the capital $ri- 
nagara, where he was received with honours by the feudal lords, 
chiefs, ministers and the Ekāngas. Sambhuvardhana was taken 
prisoner and executed. Chakra-varman abandoned himself to 
vicious pleasures, and alienated the sympathy of the people. In 
A.D. 937 he lost his life at the hands of robbers. Unmattavanti 
(Mad Avanti), son of Pārtha, was then raised to the throne by the 
ministers. He was one of the most vicious and tyrannical kings 
that ever occupied the throne of Kashmir. At his instigation, his 
subordinates killed his father in a most diabolical manner. He had 
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an able minister in Kamalavardhana whom he feared. Just before 
his death in A.D. 939 he declared a child named Süra-varman 1Í as 
his son and placed him on the throne. After the death of the king, 
Kamalavardhana put down the Damaras, who had been exercising 
great influence over the rulers of Kāshmir from the time of Chakra- 
varman, entered the capital with his army after overcoming all oppo- 
sition offered by the Ekāngas, Tantrins and the feudal chiefs, and 
dethroned Šūra-varman IL He could have secured the throne for 
himself without any difficulty. But he foolishly left the election 
of the king to the assembly of the Brāhmaņas, fondly hoping that 
the choice would fall on him. But the assembly offered the crown 
to a Brāhmaņa named Yašaskara, son of Prabhākaradeva, treasurer 
of the kings Sankara-varman and Gopāla-varman, who had earned 
great reputation as a man of learning. The rule of the Utpala 
dynasty thus came to an end in A.D. 939. 


3. Dymasties of Yasaskara and Parvagupta 


Yaéaskara restored peace and order in the country. Though his 
career was occasionally marred by vicious actions, he administered 
his kingdom with success. He built a matha (monastery) for the 
residence of the students coming from Ārya-deša to Kāshmir for 
higher education. Once when he became seriously ill, he wanted to. 
place Varņata, the son of his paternal grand-uncle, on the throne in 
preference to his son Samgrāmadeva, who however as a matter of 
fact was not begotten by himself. But the designing minister Parvā- 
gupta ultimately persuaded the king to hand over the sovereignty . 
to Sarngramadeva. After the installation of Samgrāmadeva, Vašas- 
kara left the royal palace unceremoniously and took his residence 
in his matha where he was poisoned by his attendants in A.D. 948. 
A year after the death of Yašaskara, Parvagupta killed the young 
king Samgramadeva and captured the throne for himself. 


Parvagupta was the son of Samgrámagupta and grandson of 
Abhinava, who was a writer. He died in A.D. 950 leaving the throne 
to his son Kshemagupta. ° Kshemagupta married Diddā, the daughter 
of the Khaša Simharaja, king of Lohara, modern Lohrin valley in 
the territory of Punch, and the daughter's daughter of Bhima Shāhi 
of Udabhanda.^ Diddā, who was a woman of keen intelligence, 
played an important róle in Kashmir politics in the second half of 
the tenth century. Kshemagupta died after an inglorious reign of 
eight years, and was succeeded by his young son Abhimanyu. Diddā, 
who became the regent for her son, tried to assume all the royal 
power into her hands and had no scruples in removing anybody who 
stood in her way. She quarrelled with the prime minister Phalguna 
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and dismissed him. She put down the revolt of YaSodhara and his 
associates and won over some of them to her side by offering them 
high posts in the government. Yašodhara was made the commander- 
in-chief of her army. He led an expedition against the Shāhi Thak- 
kana and forced him to submit. But he soon fell into the ill graces 
of the queen and was dismissed. His old associates again revolted 
and besieged the royal palace. The queen, with the help of her 
faithful minister Naravāhana and some other officers, brought the 
situation under control. Shortly after this the queen, on the report 
of malicious persons, lost confidence in Naravāhana who, in order 
to avoid disgrace and humiliation, committed suicide. About this 
time the Damaras were also trying to raise a revolt. The situation 
was made worse for the queen by the death of Rakka, the commander 
of the army. In order to cope with the situation Diddā recalled 
Phalguna and made him the chief of the army. Phalguna conquered 
Rajapuri, the modern hill state of Rajauri, 


King Abhimanyu died in A.D. 972 after a rule of fourteen years, 
leaving behind three sons Nandigupta, Tribhuvana and Bhima- 
gupta. Nandigupta assumed the royalty. Diddā received a severe 
shock by the death of her son. For a year she kept her evil propen- 
sities under control and engaged herself exclusively in establishing 
religious foundations and building new cities. But soon after, she 
resumed her vicious activities. She brought about the death of 
Nandigupta. He was succeeded by Tribhuvana, who also shared 
the same fate two years later (A.D. 975). The young Bhimagupta 
was then placed on the throne. He was allowed to enjoy this posi- 
tion for only five years, About this time Phalguna died. The queen 
then killed Bhimagupta and ascended the throne in A.D. 980. 


Diddā made the Khaša Tunga of the Parnotsa country her prime 
minister. The appointment of Tunga, who was formerly a herdsman 
of buffaloes, caused great resentment among the people. Vigraha- 
raja and Sarngrāmarāja were the two sons of king Udayarāja of 
Lohara, the brother of Diddā. The refractory elements brought the 
prince Vigraharaja to Kashmir to help them”against Tunga. Vigraha- 
- raja rallied the Brahmanas against the queen. But Didda succeeded 
in bringing the Brāhmaņas back to her side by heavy bribery. All 
attempts to dislodge Tunga failed. Tunga earned great renown by 
leading a successful expedition against Prithvipala, the king of 
Rajapuri, who had become hostile, As Diddā had become fairly old 
she appointed her nephew Sarmgrāmarāja of Lohara as her successor, 
She died in A.D. 1003 and was followed on the throne by Samgrama- 
raja. The supremacy of the Lohara dynasty was now established. in 
Kāshmir, 
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XI. THE HILL STATES OF CHAMBA A 


A number of dynasties were ruling in the hill states of Rājapurī, 
Dārvābhisāra, Trigarta (Jālandhar), Kīra (Kāngrā), Chambā, Kulu 
(Kulūta), etc. during this period. Of them the history of the Mūshaņa 
family of the Chambā State can be traced chronologically with th e 
help of the Varnšāvalī and the epigraphic records. œ 2 


The Mūshaņa dynasty established its supremacy over Chambā 
in the sixth century A.D. The capital ofits early kings was Brahma- 
pura, modern Brahmaur, about twenty-five miles south-east of the 
Chambā town. The king Ajita-varman of this family flourished in 
the middle of the eighth century. After him ruled Suvarņa-varman, 
who was succeeded by Lakshmi-varman, The Varnšāvalī narrates 
that during the reign of Lakshmi-varman a large number of people 
died as the result of an epidemic. Taking advantage of this situation 
the Kīras (of the Kāngrā valley) killed the king and took possession 
of the country. Lakshmī-varman's son Mūshaņa-varman recovered 
his throne after defeating the Kīras. Mūshaņa-varman was followed 
on the throne by Harmsa-varman, Sāra-varman, Sena-varman, and 
Sajjana-varman in succession. According to Dr. Vogel, Sajjana- 
varman founded the city of Chaņpakā (Chambā) and transferred his 
capital there, 


An inscription of the tenth century, engraved on a rock at Proli- 
ragala on the Dhauli Dhar, belongs to the reign of a king Mrityuñ- 
jaya-varman, who is not mentioned in the Varnšāval. Dr. Vogel 
suggests that this king succeeded Sajjana-varman. Epigraphic records ` 
refer to another king Sāhilla-varman who fought successfully against 
a confederacy of the Kira forces, the lord of Durgara (Jammu State), 
and the Saumatikas. The king of Trigarta (Jalandhar) sought his 
alliance after suffering a defeat at his hands, and the chief of Kulüta 
(Kulu) sought his favour for granting him royalty for services ren- 
dered, The Varsāvalī states that the war between Sahilla-varman 
and the Kulu chief continued for twelve years. It is also known 
from an inscription that Sahilla-varman routed the forces of the 
Turushkas in a battle. He probably joined with the Shāhis in repuls- 
ing an attack of the Turks in the Kābul valley during the reign of . 
Alptigīn. After achieving all these victories, he assumed the epi-. E 
thets Sühasünka, Nissankamalla, and Matamatasimha. He is also 
said to have assumed the title Karivarsha after making a gift of 
elephants to the Sun-god at the time of a solar eclipse at the holy 
Kurukshetra. His reign came to a close in the middle of the tenth 
century, and he was succeeded by his son Yugakara-varman, whose 
son and successor was Vidagdha-varman. Both Yugākara-varman 
and Vidagdha-varman issued inscriptions. from their capital at = 
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Chanpakà granting lands in the Maņdalas of Brahmaputra and 
Tāvasaka. Vidagdha-varman’s successor Dodaka-varman, known 
from a single inscription, ruled in the closing years of the tenth 
century. In the eleventh century, Salavahana, his son Soma-varman, 
and the latter’s son Asata of the family ruled the Chamba State. 


` XII. KUMAUN AND GARHWAL 


A detailed analysis of six ancient inscriptions of Kumaun and 
Garhwal is available to scholars,*? although it is not based on quite 
satisfaetory transcripts of the original records. Only one of these 
records has been satisfactorily edited,^? while the rough transcript of 
another has also been published.^* The texts of the remaining four 
inscriptions still await publication. 


The inscription, of which only a tentative transcript was pub- 
lished in 1838, is the one on a stone-slab in the temple of Siva called 
Bages$var (Vyāghrešvara) situated at the junction of the Gomati 
and Sarju in Pottī Katyūr in Kumaun (Almora). The inscription 
contains no less than three grants made by three different kings 
in favour of the god Vyāghrešvaradeva. The defective nature of 
the published transcript renders it difficult to be definite about 
the names of the two kings mentioned in the first and probably 
the earliest of the three charters as they are given in the absurd 
forms Sri-Bhasantanadeva (also Masantanadeva or Basantanadeva) 
and Saya-svairam-svairam-dadau.^9 The names of the kings mention- 
ed in the second of the three charters have been read as Srī-Kharpara- 
deva, his son Sri-Kalyanarajadeva, and his son Srī-Tribhuvanarāja- 
deva. It seems that these rulers flourished later than those men- 
tioned in the first charter referred to above, but before the kings 
known from the third charter. The third and last grant incor- 
porated in the BageSvar inscription mentions four generations of 
kings. The third name in this list of four kings is that of Lalita- 
Süradeva who is also known from two other of the six ancient 
inscriptions from Kumaun and Garhwāl referred to above. "These 
are two copper-plate grants dated in the 21st and 22nd years of 


' Lalitašūradeva's reign, preserved in the temple of Yogabadari at 


Pāņdukešvar in the Garhwāl District. Both the charters were issued 
from the city of Kārttikeyapura by Paramabhattaraka Mahārājā- 
dhirāja Paramešvara Lalitašūradeva, the son of P.M.P. Ishtagaņa- 
deva and Mahādevī Vegādevī and the grandson of Nimbara and 
Mahādevī Na$udevi. Nimbara, who is not endowed with imperial 
titles in the records, was probably the founder of this line of kings. 
Their capital was probably at the city of Kārttikeyapura which has 
been identified with modern Baijnath or Vaidyanātha in the Almora 
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(Kumaun) District. According to tradition, the city was built by 
a Katyüri king of the Katyür valley in Kumaun on the ruins of an 
ancient city named Karavirapura. It is not improbable that the 
name of Kārttikeyapura is a Sanskritized form of the aboriginal 
name Katyür. Possibly Kartripura of the Allāhābād pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudra-gupta was just another Sanskritized form of the 
same name. 


The astronomical details of the dates of Lalitašūradeva's grants 
appear to suggest that his 21st and 22nd regnal years corresponded 
respectively to A.D. 853 and 854. The reigns of his father and 
grandfather may thus be ascribed roughly to the period A.D. 190-832. 
According to the Bāgešvar inscription Lalitašūradeva was succeed- 
ed by his son Bhüdevadeva whose reign may be tentatively assigned 
to the third and fourth quarters of the ninth century. 


The three remaining inscriptions out of the six ancient records 
of Kumaun and Garhwāl disclose the names of five generations of 
rulers who belonged to a different dynasty and apparently succeeded 
the house of Nimbara. The earliest of the three records of this new 
family is a copper-plate charter preserved at the temple of Bālešvar 
in East Kumaun (Almora). It was issued from Kārttikeyapura in 
the fifth regnal year of P.M.P. Desatadeva who was the son of P.M.P. 
Ichchhatadeva and the grandson of Saloņāditya. The two other 
charters of the family are preserved in the temple at Pāņdukešvar. 
One of them was issued from the same Karttikeyapura in the 25th 
regnal year of P.M.P. Padmatadeva, son of Ichchhatadeva, while 
the other was issued from the city of Subhikshapura in the fourth 
regnal year of P.M.P. Subhiksharajadeva, son of Padmatadeva. 
Subhikshapura, apparently named after Subhiksharājadeva, was 
probably the name of a new city built by this king in the vicinity 
of the old city of Karttikeyapura. These five kings seem to have 
ruled about the last quarter of the ninth as well as in the tenth 
century. It appears that the last member of Nimbara's family was 
overthrown by Saloņāditya who founded a new dynasty; but the 
events leading to this dynastie revolution are unknown. Little is - 
known about the history of Kumaun and Garhwal after Subhiksha- 
raja's death. à 


An earlier line of kings of the Kumaun-Garhwāl region is known 
from two plates found at Tālešvar in Almora District.*% The - 
records have been assigned on palaeographical grounds to the sixth 
century A.D. One of the copper-plate grants was issued in the fifth 
regnal year of Paramabhattaraka Mahārājādhirāja Dyutivarman. 
In the legend on the seal attached to the plate, the king is repre- 
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sented as the son of Agnivarman, grandson of Vrishavarman and 
great-grandson of Vishnuvarman I. The other charter was issued 
in the twenty-eighth regnal year of Paramabhatķāraka Mahārājā- 
dhirāja Vishņuvarman II, son of Dyutivarman. The family to which 
the kings belonged is described as ‘the lunar dynasty’ as well as 
“the lineage of the moon and the sun', while it is also specifically 
called “the Paurava line of kings. Both the charters were issued 
from the city of Brahmapura which was apparently the capiía! 
of the Paurava kings of the Almora region. They record certai: 
grants of the kings made in favour of the god Virane$vara who 
is described as an incarnation of Ananta or Vishņu. The god was 
apparently installed in a temple at Brahmapura and was probably 
the family deity of the Pauravas. In the seventh century A.D. 
the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited the country 
of Brahmapura, no doubt meaning the kingdom of which the 
city of the same name was the capital. The same country is also 
mentioned in Varahamihira's Brihat-samhita composed in the sixth 
century A.D. Both Varahamihira and Hiuen Tsang appear to refer 
to the kingdom of the Pauravas of Brahmapura, although the 
inscriptions apply the name Parvatākara to their rājyd. Little is 
known about the relation of the Paurava kings mentioned in the 
TaleSvar plates with the later rulers of the Kumaun-Garhwāl region 
known from other sources and discussed above. 


XII. THE ARABS IN INDIA 


1. Kabul and Zābul 


The early attempts of the Arabs to conquer Kābul, Zābul and 
Sindh have been noted in the preceding volume, and we have seen 
that, by the middle of the eighth century A.D., although they main- 
tained a precarious hold on Sindh, they could not establish their 
authority in the other two kingdoms. 


This was partly due to the decline in power of the central 
authority in the Islamic world. The Caliphs of the Umayyad 
dynasty were gradually weakened by internal dissensions and other 
causes and were supplanted by a new dynasty, the ‘Abbasids, in 
A.D. 749. Under a few able rulers the 'Abbasids restored the power 
and glory of the Caliphate and its effect was also felt in India. 
During the reign of Al-Mansür, the second Caliph of this dynasty, 
` who ruled from A.D. 754 to 775, Kandahar was conquered, and 

the Muslim governor of Sijistān again demanded tribute from the 
king of Zābul. The latter sent some camels, tents, and slaves, but 


reckoned each article at double its value. The Muslim governor 
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thereupon invaded Zābul but evidently could not subdue its ruler. 
For we are told that during the next three Caliphates (A.D. 115-809) 
the Muslim officers collected tribute as best as they could (or 
according to their strength and weakness). When Caliph Al- 
Ma'mün (A.D. 813-833) visited the eastern region, the ruler of Zàbul 
paid double tribute to him. 


It is said that the Caliph sent an army against Kabul and forced 
its ruler to submit and pay taxes. But evidently both Kābul and 
Zābul regained independence. Two more expeditions were pro- 
bably sent against Kabul in A.D. 769 and 786, but without any 
conspicuous success. It was not till about A.D. 870 that both Kabul 
and Zābul were conquered by Ya'qüb ibn Layth, the founder of 
the Saffarid dynasty, who began his life as a brigand in Sijistan 
and ultimately became the ruler of Persia and the neighbouring 
regions in the east. The king of Zābulistān was killed and the 
people embraced Islam. Henceforth this petty state, that had carri- 
ed on a prolonged and heroic resistance against the Arab aggression 
for more than two hundred years, ceased to belong to India either 
politically or culturally. But Kābul probably regained indepen- 
dence and formed a part of the Hindu Shahiya kingdom, whose his- 
tory has been narrated above.^7 


The story of the successful resistance of the tiny states of 
Kābul and Zābul against the Arabs has not obtained its due place 
in the history of India. It is worthy of note, however, that they 
defied the conquerors of the world and ultimately succumbed, not 
to the political power of the Caliphate, but to the local principalities 
that arose on its ruins. 


2. Sindh 


The 'Abbasid Caliphs made a determined effort to consolidate 
the power of Islam in India. . They sent expeditions to drive away 
the old officers of the Umayyad dynasty who refused to recognise 
the new authority. Hishām, who was appointed governor of Sindh 
by Al-Mansür (A.D. 754-775), took possession of Multān and Kun- . 
duhar, usually identified with Kandahār. He is also said to have 
conquered Kashmir, but this must be regarded as extremely doubt- 
ful For it has been reasonably inferred from a statement in the 
Rajatarangini that Lalitaditya Muktapida thrice defeated a ruling 
chief of the Arabs. Possibly the Arabs made a successful border 
raid into Kashmir, but the fact that we do not hear of any further 
Arab invasion of that country seems to indicate that Lalitaditya 
successfully defended his kingdom against Arab aggression. 
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According to Al Idrisi, the famous city of Mansura, which be- 
came the capital of Sindh, was founded by the 'Abbasid Caliph 
Al-Mansür; but Baladhuri tells us that it was built by a son of 
Muhammad ibn-Qàsim when Hakam was the governor of Sindh 
under the Umayyads. Probably the town was founded in the time 
of Hakam but finished in the time of the 'Abbasid Caliph Al- 
Mansur. This great and opulent Muslim capital of Sindh, of which 
we get a detailed account from Muslim writers, was founded on 
the ruins of the Hindu city of Brahmanabad and lay 43 miles north 
east of the modern city of Haidarabad and eight miles south-eas: 
of the railway station of Shadadpur. 


Caliph Al-Mahdi (A.D. 775-785), who succeeded Al-Mansūr, 
sent a naval expedition against India but it could not gain any 
success.*8 During the Caliphate of Harun Al-Rashid (A.D. 786-809), 
his governor is said to have conquered a few places in Western 
Sindh. The Muslim army had also to fight with the hardy Jaths 
of Kikānan who are known to have resisted the Arabs as far back 
as A.D. 662. Evidently they were not completely subdued even 
during this long interval. "There were also frequent confliets bet- 
ween the Muslims on the one side and the Jaths and Meds on the 
other in the neighbourhood of Alor, the old capital of Sindh. Some- 
times we hear of a successful Hindu rising. Thus the Hindu chiefs 
of Sindan, a place conquered during the Caliphate of Al-Ma'mün 
(A.D. 813-833), rose against its ruler and killed and crucified him. 
According to Balādhurī the Hindus became masters of the city but 


"left its mosque for the Muslims to assemble in and pray for the 
Caliph.” 


On the whole, it would appear from a study of the Muslim 
chronicles that the 'Abbasids, even in their palmiest days, could 
not gain any conspicuous success in their Indian expeditions. They 
not only failed to extend their dominions beyond Sindh, but were 
even unable to consolidate their conquests in this province. This 
was undoubtedly due to the active vigilance of powerful Indian 
states bordering on Sindh. The Pratīhāras, whose chief Nāgabhata I 
saved Western India from Arab aggression^? in the eighth century 
A.D., founded a strong principality which proved to be a bulwark 
against any further Arab aggression. King Nāgabhata II of this 
dynasty,5? who was a contemporary of the great Caliphs Harun 
Al-Rashid and Al-Ma'mün, is described in an almost contemporary 
record as having captured the strongholds of the Turushkas. The 
reference is probably to the Muslim rulers of Sindh some of whom 
originally belonged to Tukhāristān. "The Pāla king Dharmapāla, 
who also belonged to the same period, claims in his own record 
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that a Yavana vassal chief made obeisance to him. Here again the 
reference seems to be to a Muslim ruler of Sindh. An inscrip- 
tion, dated A.D. 842, states that powerful Mlechchha rulers on the 
river Chambal made obeisance to the Chāhamāna king. These and 
similar other isolated references?! point to the fact that since the 
initial success of the Arabs in Sindh, in the first quarter of the 
eighth century A.D., they were unable to make much headway in 
India owing to the vigour and alertness of the Indian chiefs. 


The decline of the 'Abbasid power about the middle of the 
ninth century A.D. had its natural repercussions on Sindh. During 
the Caliphate of Al-Ma'mün (A.D. 813-833), Bashar, the governor 
of Sindh, rebelled but was defeated by Ghassan. The latter took 
Bashar as captive to Baghdad, leaving Musa as his deputy in Sindh. 
Musa nominated his own son as his successor, and henceforth the 
governors of Sindh ruled practically as independent chiefs. Later, 
it formed a part of the dominions of the Saffarids (A.D. 872-903). 
After the fall of the Saffārids the Muslim territories in Sindh were 
divided into two independent states, viz. those of Mansura and 
Multān. The former extended from the sea to Alor, and the latter 
comprised the upper valley of the united Sindhu up to this city. 
Little is known of their history, but it appears that the greater 
part of the administrative authority was left in the hands of the 
Hindus. 

Neither of the two states was very powerful Multān was 
always in dread of the mighty Pratīhāra power. The Pratihara 
army frequently marched against Multan, and its Muslim ruler 
secured his safety by playing upon the religious sentiments 
of the Hindus. There was a famous image of the Sun-god in the . 
city of Multàn which was venerated allover India. We learn from 
Al-Ma'südi that "when the unbelievers march against Multan and 
the faithful do not feel themselves strong enough to oppose them, 
they threaten to break their idol and their enemies immediately 
withdraw.” Istakhri, who makes a similar statement, adds that 
“otherwise the Indians would have destroyed Multan.” 


The other Muslim state in Sindh, viz. Mansura, was equally 
exposed to the attacks of the Hindus. According to Al-Ma'südi, “it 
was constantly at war with a nation called the Meds, who are a 
race of Sind, and also with other races on the frontiers of Sind.” 


The older generations of historians like Elphinstone felt sur- 
prised at the slow progress of the Islamic conquest of India, and 
sought to explain it by various hypotheses which have no founda- 
tion in fact. The real matter for surprise, however, is that the 
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vestige of Arab authority continued in Sindh for three hundred years. 
Even according to the testimony of the Muslims, the Pratīhāras 
could have easily conquered Multān that guarded the flank oí 
every possible route which a future Muslim conqueror from the out- 
side would have to follow. That they were deterred from doing 
this by the fear that the holy images at Multàn might be broken 
by the Muslim ruler of the place, only shows a lack of foresight and 
statesmanship and a deplorable want of rationality on the part of 
the Hindu leaders. If they had possessed even a general knowledge 
of the political condition of the lands immediately outside the 
borders of India on the west, they would have made serious efforts 
to defend India against the almost inevitable danger of Muslim 
invasion. The first steps in this direction should have been to drive 
away the Muslims from the petty principalities which they still 
held in Sindh and to establish a strong garrison in Multàn and other 
strategic places in the Punjāb. The Shāhis and the Pratīhāras were 
both powerful ruling dynasties who could have easily accomplished 
this task. But they did not do so. Either they were ignorant of 
the new political situation created by the rise of strong Muslim states 
on the frontiers of India, and of the consequent dangers threatening 
their country, or they were too parochially minded to take a broad 
view of the interests of India as a whole. This, however, can hardly 
apply to the Shāhis, who were too near the danger to ignore it and 
Whose own interest, in this case, coincided with that of India. The 
united stand made at a later date by the Indian chiefs on the invi- 
tation of the Shāhi rulers proves that a real sense of patriotism was 
not altogether absent in them. We can, therefore, only conclude 
that the lack of knowledge of the outside world, or failure to grasp 
the real significance of contemporary events, was the principal cause 
of the indifference of the Hindu chiefs to the great danger that was 
destined to overwhelm them at no distant date. 


The danger was brought home to the Shāhi rulers by the 
foundation of the state of Ghazni in the last quarter of the tenth 
century A.D. Ere long the inevitable conflict broke out and the 
Shāhi rulers were worsted in the fight. Then the horrors of Muslim 
invasions, inspired by greed and animated by fanatic religious 
zeal and iconoclastic fury, were let loose on the fair temples 
and cities of India. She paid dearly for her remissness in the past, 
E rd nod the great doom which had overtaken Persia, 

gypt and other countries. The his i isis wi 
BE dard deseen tory of this great crisis will be 
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. HBR, 121. Cf. above, pp. 50-52. 


See pp. 33-4. 

Harsha, the adversary of Kalachuri Kokkalla I, is — identified with the 
Chandella king of this name. He is identical with Guhila Harsha of Dhava- 
gartā. Cf. IHQ, XIII. 485. 

See p. 37. 

This is the translation of Kielhorn (EI, 1. 122); but Dr. R. C. Majumdar suggests 
that the correct translation would be ‘defeated’ (HQ, XXV. 213), 

See pp. 33-4. j 

See p. 37. 


| VoL I, pp. 274, 278 ff, etc. 


The name is also written as Kokkala and Kokalla. 
ja be! to the Kalachuri Dynast; 
and was a predecessor of Kokkalla L—EI, XXIII. 255. A 


AD. 888, his adversary Harsha cann 

this mame of the Chandella dynasty, who ruled from c. A.D. 900-925. It has 
been suggested that Chitraküta, referred to, is the hill of this name in the 
Bāndā District, UP., 25 miles north-east of Kālinjar, and its king was evidently 
the Chandella Harsha. The Chandella Harsha, king of Khajrāho, was not, 
however, in possession of even Kālinjar, about 40 miles north-east of Khajrāho. 
Chitrakūta hill was outside the Chandella kingdom, at least up to A.D. 954, 
when it was bounded on the east by Kālinjar. The expression 'Chitrakūta- 
bhüpala' may not, therefore, be referring to the Chandella Harsha. This king, 
whose name has not been mentioned, and who was the ruler of Chitor, t 
ri been another adversary of Kokkalla. For detailed discussion, cf. IHO, 


facts. Harsha, king of Chitrakūta, Sankaragana (king of Sarayupāra), 
kings of Gurjara and Sakambhari, mentioned in the Benares and Amoda 
plates as adversaries of Kokkalla, are known to have been feudatories 


adversary of Kokkalla in the Amoda plates only, was a feudatory of the 
Rashtraküta Krishna. It appears that when Kokkalla fought with Bhoja and 


oda 
by mentioning the names of the feudatories of those two adversaries who parti- 
apated in them. Amoda plates, however, mention two new military adventures 
gt Kokkalla, viz. that he won victories over the king of Vanga and the 


urushkas ri and Benares inscrip- 
tions. Dr. Majumdar has virtually aecepted elsewhere (HBR, I. 196) the state- 
ment of the Amoda plates that Kokkalla conguered Vanga as authentic. 
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See above, p. 54. 
See above, p. 82. 
See above, p. 31. 
See above p. 36. 


The history of this family is principally based on the copper-plates (EI, XXVI. 
185) discovered at Ghumli in 1936. 


. See above, Vol. III, p. 173. 
T ELIX 14K 


. This account is based on chronicles only and is not supported by epigraphic 


evidence. Cf. DHNI, II. 941. 


. LA, XII. 159, 1. 13. The inscription states that Mahāvarāha, kindled with the rays 


of the sun, attacked Krishna I (Sauryy-oshma-samdipitam = āpatantam). 

Kielhorn corrects Sauryya as Sauryya, meaning bravery. But there is no diffi- 

culty in accepting the reading of the passage as it occurs. In my opinion there 

is a pun on the word Saurya, which may be taken to mean also the people of 

this name (cf. Sauryānām = adhimandale etc, in Jain Harivarhša). The verse 

Ea to say that Mahāvarāha, being strengthened by the support of the 
auryas, attacked Krishna I. 


. EI, XIX. 175. Also cf. Bh. List. No. 2106 fn. 1. 


See p. 21. 


The Rāshtrakūta Dhavala's grandfather Vidagdha was ruling in A.D. 916, and 
his father's known date is A.D. 939. In his old age Dhavala abdicated his throne 
in favour of his son Bālaprasāda, who is found ruling in A.D. 997. So it is not 
unlikely that the Chàpa Dharanivaraha was a contemporary of both Dhavala 
and the Chaulukya Mūlarāja, who ascended the throne in A.D. 942. 

According to Nayachandra Sūris Hammīra-Mahākāvya, Mūlarāja was killed by 
the Chāhamāna Vigraharāja. This seems to be unlikely. 


. Cf. Vol. HI, pp. 162-3. 
. See p. 86. 


The Bijoli Rock Ins. (EI, KXVI. 91) mentions Vindhyanripati as the successor 
of Vakpati I. For the account of Sirhharaja and his predecessors, cf. ET, II. 116 ff. 


. EI, XIV. 176. 


Ch. X, pp. 157 ff. 


. The nature of the political relation of Bhartripatta II with the Imperial Prati- 


hāras cannot be ascertained from the Partābgark inscription (EI, XIV. 176). 
All that can be gathered from it is that the Mahārājādhirāja Bhartripatta made 
a grant to the temple of Indradityadeva in A.D. 942 and the Maharaja Mahendra- 
AX mee his residence at Mahodaya donated land to the same temple in 


. Vol. III, p. 160. 


See p. 31. 


. See pp. 33, 117. 
. Kamalu ascended the throne in or before A.D. 900. As he obtained the sove- 


reignty during the reign of Gopāla-varman who, according to Kalhana, began 


his rule in A.D. 902, the date of the latter's accession is to be shifted back by a 
few years. : 


. El, XXI. 298. 
. EI, XXI. 301. 


. Firishta mentions Lahore as the capital of Jayapāla. This does not seem to be“ 


" 


correct. Al-Birüni describes Luhavur i 
which was Mandahukur (Sachau, I. 206). karoti epit Se 


Vol. III, pp. 133-136. 


S. Lévi (Le Nepal, II. 176-77), however, thinks that there may be istorical 
basis of the story of Jayapida’s fight with Nepal. Nepal a ut u ee 
tectorate of Tibet and there was a long-standing hostility between this kingdom 
and Kāshmir. According to Lévi a story-teller would hardly invent an un- 
couth and barbarous "name like Aramudi, who was perhaps a Tibetan general 
sent to oppose Jayāpīda. The river Kāla Gandika, on the banks of which the 
battle is alleged to have taken place, almost certainly represents the Kāla 
Gandaki, the westernmost branch of the seven Gandakis, which was the first 
natural barrier against an invader coming from the west. 
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For the date of Gopāla-varman, see fn. 34 above. 

See above, p. 112. 

E. T. Atkinson, The Himalayan Districts of the North-Western EE 
E NEE Vol. XI of the Gazetteer, N.W.P.), 1884, pp. 469-35. k 


IA, XXV. 177 ff. 


. JASB, Vol. VII, 1838, pp. 1056-58. 


This name apparently begins with šrī or $rimat and ends with deva. 

EI, XIII. 109. The editor of the inscription rej ed them.to be forged without 
sufficient justification. Cf. Bhandarkar, List Nos. 1786-7. Bhandarkar does not 
notice all the inscriptions analysed by Atkinson. 

See pp. 111-114. 

See pp. 98-99. 

Vol. III, p. 155. 

See pp. 24 ff. 


. See pp. 20, 25, 39. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE DECCAN 


I. THE EASTERN CHĀLUKYAS 


When Vijayāditya I died after a rule of 18 or 19 years about 
A.D. 764, his son Vishnuvardhana IV became king and ruled the 
Vengi country for 36 years, i.e. down to about A.D. 799. Shortly 
before A.D. 769-70, the Rāshtrakūta king Krishna I sent 
his son, the crown-prince Govinda II, to invade the Vengi 
country. According to the Alas grant! of the Rashtraküta crown- 
prince, issued in A.D. 769-70 from the camp of his victorious army at 
the confluence of the Krishņaveņā and the Musi, the king of Vehgi was 
humbled and ceded his treasury, forces and kingdom. Soon after 
A.D. 779, there was a struggle for the Ràshtraküta throne between 
Govinda II and his younger brother Dhruva, in which the former 
managed to get the assistance of the rulers of Malava, Kaüchi, Ganga- 
vādi and Vengī, all of whom had been previously subdued by the 
Rāshtrakūtas and were apparently eager to improve their position by 
exploiting the situation arising out of the fratricidal war. But 
Govinda II was defeated by Dhruva who next ascended the Rāshtra- 
kūta throne. Govinda II having been eliminated, Dhruva now set 
himself with full vigour against his brother's allies. An epigraph of 
A.D. 802,? supported by the Rādhanpur grants? of A.D. 808, says that 
*at half a word from the mouth of Dhruva's letter-bearer, the king of 
Vengi, wherever he was, constantly performed his service without 
intermission, by his own wish, and built for him an outer wall, lofty 
as the sky, of marvellous splendour, with the constellations around its 
head like a garland of pearls.” Although the exact nature of the 
claim is difficult to determine and although the capital city of 
Mānyakheta is said to have been built by Amoghavarsha, some 
writers go so far as to suggest that Vishnuvardhana IV was himself 
compelled to construct a wall for Manyakheta (modern Mālkhed in 
Hyderabad State). It is, however, probable that the Vengī king 
was forced to become a subordinate ally of the Rāshtrakūta 
monarch. The Jethwai grant^ dated A.D. 786 speaks of his daughter 
Silamahadevi who was married to Dhruva. 


Vishnuvardhana IV had several sons, viz. Vijayaditya II, Bhima- 
Sālukki (i.e. Bhima-Chalukya) and Nriparudra (born of a Haihaya 
or Kalachuri princess) About A.D. 799, Vijayāditya II became 
king, and assumed the titles Narendramrigarāja, Chālukyārjuna 
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and Tribhuvanāūkuša. The duration of his rule is variously given 
in different records as 40, 41, 44 or 48 years. Fleet accepted 44 
years as the proper duration of the reign, although, from the actual 
date of the accession of the king's great-grandson Chālukya-Bhīma I, 
it now appears that Vijayaditya II ruled for 48 years and died about 
A.D. 847. The real cause of the discrepancy regarding his regnal 
period seems to be that for some years during this reign the Eastern 
Chālukya throne was occupied by a rival. The king built a large 
number of $iva temples in different parts of his dominions. 


Vijayaditya II, who assumed the titles Paramabhattāraka 
Mahārājādhirāja-Paramešvara, was one of the most powerful rulers 
of the family. But his early years witnessed a series of failures. 
His brother Bhīma-Sālukki deserted him and joined the Rāshtrakūtas. 
The king was utterly defeated by the Rāshtrakūtas under Govinda III 
and their allies the Gangas, and Bhīma-Sālukki was raised to the 
throne of Vengī. But Vijayāditya TI continued the struggle and, 
when after the death of Govinda III (A.D. 814) his minor son 
Amoghavarsha I ascended the Rāshtrakūta throne and was facing 
a rebellion of his officials and feudatories, the Chalukya king suc- 
ceeded in recovering his throne by overthrowing Bhima-Salukki in 
spite of the assistance the latter received from the Rāshtrakūtas 
and Gangas. This success was pursued by Vijayaditya II with 
redoubled vigour. The Eastern Chalukya army now overran consi- 
derable portions of the Rashtraküta empire and reached the city of 
Stambha (modern Cambay in Gujarat)? which they plundered and 
devastated. In the records of his successors, Vijayāditya is said to 
have fought 108 battles in a continuous struggle of 12 years with 
the Ràshtrakütas and Gangas, to have destroyed the Dakshina-Ganga 
(the ‘southern Gangas), and to have taken possession of Vengī- 
mandala by extirpating his younger brother Bhima-Salukki. The 
records of the Rashtrakütas themselves (cf. Navsāri grant® of 
Indra III) admit that, in the early part of the reign of Amogha- 
varsha I, the glory of the Ratta (Rashtraküta) kingdom “was drown- 
ed in the ocean of the Chalukyas" who had *completely devastated 
the city of Stambha." ° But the success of the Eastern Chalukyas 
against the Rāshtrakūtas was shortlived. Amoghavarsha I, who 
received considerable help from Karkka, the Rāshtrakūta viceroy Of 
Gujarāt, is said to have later raised the glory of the Rāshtrakūtas 
once again. ‘The rebellious feudatories were subdued and the 
Eastern Chālukya army was driven out of Rāshtrakūta territory. 
In the records of his successors, Amoghavarsha I is described as 
having destroyed a large host of the Chalukyas at the battlefield of 
Vingavalli. The hostilities continued in spite of the marriage of a 
Rāshtrakūta princess named Silamahadevi (probably a daughter of 
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Dhruva by Silamahādevī who was a sister of Vijayāditya II) to 
Vishnuvardhana V, son of Vijayāditya II. The Eastern Chalukyas 
had to acknowledge Rāshtrakūta supremacy. 


Vijayāditya II came into conflict with a Nāga king probably of 
the Bastar region. But the reference may also be to Nagabhata II of 
the Gurjara Pratīhāra dynasty, with whom he fought, according to 
the Gwālior inscription? of Bhoja I, probably in connection with his 
Gujarāt expedition. 


The next king of Vengi was Vijayāditya's son Vishnuvardhana V, 
also called Kali-Vishnuvardhana (Kali-Bittarasa), Sarvalokasraya 
and Vishamasiddhi. He ruled only for 18 or 20 months and died 


about A.D. 848. He left several sons, viz. Vijayaditya III (born of 


the Rashtrakita princess Sīlamahādevī), Ayyaparāja, Vikramā- 


ditya (I) and Yuddhamalla (I). Vijayaditya III succeeded him on 


the throne of the Vengi country and ruled for 44 years (A.D. 848-92). 


"The new king had a number of virudas such as Guņaka (Guņaga), 


Parachakrarāma, Raņaraūgašūdraka, Manujaprakāra, Vikrama- 
dhavala, Nripatimārtaņda, Virudangabhima, Bhuvanakandarpa, 
Arasankakesarin, Tripuramartyamahešvara and Tribhuvanānkusša. . 


Like his grandfather, Vijayāditya III was bent upon Digvijaya 
in which he was assisted by his able minister Vinayādišarman and 
by two reputed generals, namely Kadeyarāja and his son Paņdaranga. 
In the south, he conguered the city of Nellūra (Nellore), probably 
from the Pallavas of Kafichi. Vijayāditya III is said to have carried 
away gold from the Pallavas. He is further credited with a victory 
over the Pāņdyas and with giving shelter to the Choļa king. Hav- 
ing been goaded to retaliation by the Ratta or Rāshtrakūta 
king (ratte$a-samchodita), he cut off the head of Mangi, king of 
Nolamba-rashtra in Mysore, in a great battle, and also defeated the 


"Gahgas completely in the west. Next turning to the north, the 


Eastern Chālukya king defeated the combined forces of the Rāshtra- 
kita king Krishna IIS and the latter's brother-in-law (wife's brother) 
and ally, the Kalachuri king Sankila or Sankuka (Saükaragana), lord 
of Dahala (the Jubbulpore region), at the great battle of Kiranapura, 


"probably modern Kiranpur in the Bālāghāt District, Madhya Pradesh. 


Like his grandfather, Vijayàditya III overran the Rāshtrakūta 
empire and burnt Achalapura (modern Ellichpur in Berār), Vijayā- 
ditya III is also said to have defeated Baddega, very probably the 


"Chālukya chief of Vemulavāda who was the grandfather of Nara- 


simha (a feudatory of Indra IIL, grandson and successor of Krishna II). 
He is further said to have burnt the city of Chakraküta in the old 


‘Bastar State, captured the elephants of the king of Kosala (South 
-Kosala in Chhattisgarh and the adjoining area), and taken by force 
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the gold of the Gañga king of Kaliñga, from whom he also received 
elephants as tribute. Vijayáditya III appointed his younger brother 
Vikramāditya his heir apparent, but the latter probably predeceas- 
ed him, After Vijayāditya's death the throne passed to Chálukya- 
Bhima I, son of Vikramāditya. 


Fleet suggested that Chālukya-Bhīma I ascended the throne in 
A.D, 888; it is however now known from the Attili inscription? that 
this king's coronation took place in Saka 814 corresponding to 
A.D. 892. Chalukya-Bhima I was also known as Vishpuvardhana 
and had the virudas Tribhuvanāikuša, Drohārjuna, Sarvalokásraya 
and Ritasiddhi, He is often called Paramabrahmaņya. He ruled for 
30 years and died about A.D. 922. He is said to have fulfilled the 
desires of distressed and helpless persons and of the ascetics just 
like their parents, friends and preceptors. 


The Anakapalle inscription’? of Chālukya-Bhīma I proves his 
control over Devarashtra in Elamafichi-Kalingadega, ie. the Yella- 
manchili tract of Visakhapatnam District. He made Pandarahga his 
general, Another general of Chalukya-Bhima I was Mahākāla who 
was the son of a daughter of the king’s foster-mother. V 


During this reign, the struggle with the Rashtrakitas continued. 
According to the Pampa-Bharata or Vikramarjuna-vijaya by the 
Kanarese poet Pampa, the Chalukya chief Baddega (probably 
feudatory of Krishna II) defeated Bhima, apparently Chalukya-Bhima, 
and took him prisoner. The forces of Krishna II overran the Andhra 


vadyapura—one of the many that took place between the Rash- 
trakütas and the Eastern Chalukyas—Chalukya-Bhima’s son killed 
a Rāshtrakūta Daņdeša (general) named Gundaya, but was also him- 


Boya, probably a Rāshtrakūta partisan, and also the hill-forts of 
Venginandu (the Vehgi country). Chālukya-Bhīma I, who was evi- 
dently released after some time, is said to have illumined the Vengi 
country which had been overrun by Ratta (Rāshtrakūta) chieftains 
*just as by dense darkness after sunset" and to have defeated the 
army of Krishņavallabha (Krishņa II) and his allies, the kings of 
Karņāta and Lāta. Chālukya-Bhīma's successes may have been 
achieved during the latest years of the reign of Krishna II. - 


Chalukya-Bhima I had at least two sons, viz. Vijayaditya IV 
and Vikramāditya, of whom the former succeeded him about 
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A.D. 922. Hostilities with the Rāshtrakūtas continued unabated. 
Vijayāditya IV defeated the Rāshtrakūta forces but lost his life after 
a reign of 6 months, at the battle of Virajāpurī to the south of the 
Krishna. The city is said to have been the capital of a viceregal 
family known as the Parichchhedins who ruled “the country of 
6000" lying on the southern bank of the Krishnavena (Krishna). 


Vijayaditya IV had at least two sons, viz. Amma I, alias Vish- 
ņuvardhana, and Chālukya-Bhīma II (born of Melambā), of whom the 
former succeeded him about the end of A.D. 922 with the virudas 
Rajamahendra and Sarvalokāšraya. Amma I ruled for 7 years, i.e. 
till about A.D. 929. The Pulivarru inscription!! records the grant of 
a village by the king in favour of Indaparāja, grandson of Indaparāja 
of the Maha-RattavamSa who was the lord of the city of Mānyakheta. 
There is apparently reference here to a grandson (named Indra) of 
the Rāshtrakūta king Indra III of Mālkhed. It has been suggested 
that the donee may have been a son of Amoghavarsha II (c. A.D. 927), 
who might have taken shelter at the Eastern Chalukya court when 
his father was overthrown by the latter's younger brother 
Govinda IV (c. A.D. 927-36). The non-mention of Amoghavarsha II 
in the Eastern Chālukya record may, however, suggest that the 
father of the donee was not a crowned monarch. 


Two sons of Amma I, viz. Vijayāditya V and Bhima, are known 
from records; the former succeeded (A.D. 929) him under the name 
Kaņthika-Vijayāditya or Kanthika-Beta. A fortnight after the 
installation of Vijayaditya V, the young king was overthrown by 
Tāla (Talapa, Tadapa or Tāda), son of Yuddhamalla and grandson 
of Vishņuvardhana V. Tāla's success was specially due to the assis- 
tance he received from the Rāshtrakūta king Gojjiga or Govinda IV 
and from Ayyappa, king of Nolamba-rāshtra. Vijayāditya V was 
imprisoned and Tāla declared himself king (A.D. 929). Vijayāditya 
however escaped from captivity and took shelter at the court of the 
Chālukya ruler Arikesarin II (great-grandson of Baddega and patron 


of the poet Pampa), ruler of Vemulavāda and a feudatory of the 
Rashtrakütas. ^ 


The new king Tàla was, however, ousted after only a month 
by another claimant to the throne named Vikramāditya (II) who 
was a son of Chālukya-Bhīma I. Vikramāditya is said to have 
ruled over the Vehgi country together with Trikalinga for nine or 
eleven months or for a year (A.D. 929) when he was himself over- 
thrown by Bhima II who was a son of Amma I and a brother of 
Vijayaditya V. But after a rule of 8 months (A.D. 930) Bhima II 
was killed by one Malla, Mallapa or Yuddhamalla (II), who was a 
Son of Tàla and a protégé of the Rashtraküta king Govinda IV, This 
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king, who ruled for seven years (A.D. 930-36), built the Malles- 
varasvāmī temple at Vijayawáda. During Yuddhamalla's rule, the 
Rāshtrakūtas were all powerful in the Andhra country. An inscrip- 
tion'2 of Amma II naively admits that the Sabara chiefs, the 
commanders of the army of Vallabha (the Rashtrakita king), and 
others apportioned the Eastern Chālukya kingdom, among them- 
selves for seven years (ie. the duration of Yuddhamalla's reign). 
With Rāshtrakūta help, however, Yuddhamalla succeeded in hold- 
ing his position against a number of rival claimants to the throne, 
including Chālukya-Bhīma II who was a son of Vijayaditya IV 
and a step-brother of Amma I; but Yuddhamalla was ultimately 
ousted by Chālukya-Bhīma II. According to the Maliyapundi grant,!% 
the five years following the death of Vikramāditya II witnessed the 
princes of the family who coveted the kingdom, viz. Yuddhamalla, 
Rājamārtaņģa, Kaņthika-Vijayāditya (V) and others, fighting for 
supremacy and oppressing the people like Rākshasas; then Chālukya- 
Bhima “slew Rajamayya in battle, made Kaņthika-Vijayāditya and 
Yuddhamalla go to foreign country and despatched to the abode 
of death many others who, though respeetable kings, had shown 
themselves puffed up by evil conduct and were causing distress to 
the country." Another record!^ says that Bhima (Chalukya- 
Bhima II) ruled for 12 years (A.D. 935-46) after having extirpated 
Yuddhamalla and other claimants to the throne. The Kalachum- 


. barru inscription’® of Amma II says that Chalukya-Bhima II 


slew the glorious Rājamayya, the mighty Dhalaga, the fierce 
Tāta-Bikki (or Tāta-Vikyana, ie. Tata Vikramāditya), Bijja always 
ready for war, the terrible Ayyapa (the Nolamba king), the army 
of Govinda (Govinda IV Rashtraküta), Lova-Bikki who was the 


ruler of the Cholas, and Yuddhamalla. Western Gahga records! 


refer to a struggle between the Nolamba king Ayyapa and Mahendra 


(i.e, Chālukya-Bhīma II). 


Chālukya-Bhīma II was also known as Bhīma, Rāja-Bhīma and 
Vishnuvardhana, He bore the virudas Sarvalokāsraya, Tribhu- 
vanāikuša, Rājamārtaņda and Gaņda-Mahendra. One of his feuda- 
tories was Vijjaya of the Pānara dynasty. An important official 
was the Velanāņdu chief Malliya. Chālukya-Bhīma II had several 
sons, viz. Amma II (born of Lokamahadevi), Dānārņava (born of 
Ankidevī) and Kama. Of these Amma IL who was younger than 


*Dānārņava, became king (probably because he was the son of the 


chief queen) after his father's death in Saka 867 corresponding 
to A.D. 946. 


Amma II, who became yuvarāja at the age of 8 and king at 
12, was also known by the name Vijayaditya and bore the virudas 
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Rājamahendra, Tribkuvanāūkuša and Samastabhuvanāšraya. There 
is a tradition which connects the foundation of the city Rājamahen- 
drī or Rājamahendrapura (which probably became the capital er 
a secondary capital of the later Eastern Chālukyas) with a Chālukya 
king named Vijayāditya-Mahendra. This king seems to have been 
no other than Amma II who was known both as Vijayāditya and 
Rājamahendra. He married the daughter of Nripakāma, lord of 
Saras or Kolanu (Colair lake) in Godāvarī District. Durgarāja, 
great-grandson of the celebrated warrior Pandaranga, was the king’s 
general. His minister was Kuppanayya (son of Türkkiya-Yajvan) 
who was also known as Vipranarayana. Amma II is described as 
lord of both Vengī and Kalinga and is known to have made grants ` 
of lands in the Bārupunāņdu-vishaya in Elāmaīchi-Kalinga, i.e. the 
Yellamanchili tract of Višākhapatnam District. One of his records 
refers to the yuvarāja Ballāladeva Velabhata, surnamed Boddiya, son 
of Pammava of the Pattavardhini family. At the request of Cha- 
mekà (a courtesan loved by the king) of the same family, the king 
granted a village in favour of the Jain temple of Sarvalokasraya 
Jinavallabha. He is also known to have made gifts to the Jain tem- 
ples at Vijayavatika (Bezwada). One of his grants was in favour 
of the temple of Siva Samastabhuvanāšraya built by Narendramriga- 
rāja at Vijayavāta (Bezwāda). 


After Amma II had ruled for eleven years, i.e. about A.D. 956, 
he was driven out of the Vengī country by Bādapa, son of king 
Yuddhamalla. Bādapa became king with the help of the Rāshtrakūta 
king Karņa or Kannara, i.e. Krishņa III (c. A.D. 939-67), and 
Amma II proceeded to the Kalinga country (Elamafichi-Kalinga) 
owing to Krishna's (Krishna III Rāshtrakūta) wrath against him. 
Shortly afterwards, Amma II regained his kingdom. 


Bàdapa styled himself Vijayāditya and Samastabhuvanāšrayā. 
One of his officers appears to have been Gaņdanārāyaņa, son of 
Nripakāma of Saras (father-in-law of Amma II). This Gaņdanārā- 
yaņa, who was a famous archer, earned the appellation Kārmu- 
kārjuna and Satyavallata. 


Badapa was succeeded by his younger brother Mahārājādhirāja 
Tala (II), surnamed Vishņuvardhana. His minister was Kuppa- 
nayya, son of Makariyaraja and grandson of Kalivarman of the 
family of Pallavamalla (probably king Nandivarman of Kāūchī). 
Tāla was slain in battle after a short reign by Amma II, who was 
slain in turn by his elder brother Dānārņava in A.D. 970. Amma's 
death was avenged by his wife's brother Jata Choda-Bhima who 
defeated and killed Dānārņava in A.D. 973 and made himself 
king of Vengī. The sons of Dānārņava went into exile at the Chola 
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court until Rājarāja conquered Vengi for them from Jatà Choda- 
Bhima in A.D. 999.17 


The inscriptions of the descendants of Dānārņava do not re- 
cognise the rule of Bādapa and his successors. They record that 
"after Dānārņava, through the evil action of fate, the country of 
Vengi was without a ruler for 27 years (c. A.D. 973-99), after which 
the son of king Dàna (Dānārņava), that glorious Saktivarman who 
rescmbled the king of gods, having overcome the enemies by force 
of his valour, protected the earth for 12 years (c. A.D. 999-1011)". 
Saktivarman, also called Chalukya-Narayana, Chālukya-chandra and 
Vishnuvardhana, is said to have risen to fame even in his youth by 
his victory in a battle with the Cholas (probably the Telugu-Chodas). 
He put to flight one Badyema-Mahārāja and killed Chola-Bhima (i.e. 
the Telugu-Choda chief, Jatà Choda-Bhima). As Bhima is also 
said to have been killed by Rājarāja I, it is clear that Saktivarman 
joined Rājarāja I in his campaign against Vengi in A.D. 999. Jata 
Choda-Bhima was defeated and killed, and Saktivarman became the 
ruler of Vengī in that year. 
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IL THE EASTERN GANGAS (c. A.D. 750-1000) 


The Early Eastern Gangas of Kalihganagara were rulers of a 
small territory in Srikakulam District. At a later date, the members 
of a branch of this family, who are usually called the “Later Eastern 
Gangas” but may be styled the ‘Greater or Imperial Gangas', extend- 
ed the Ganga power over wide regions of the coastal area from the 
lower course of the Bhagirathi in the north-east to that of the 
Godāvarī in the south-west. The history of the Eastern Gangas till 
the middle of the eighth century has already been narrated.'* 


1. Later Members of the Early Ganga Family 


Of the later rulers of the Early Ganga dynasty mention may 
be made of Rājendra-varman I (who seems to have been the suc- 
cessor of Devendra-varman II, c. A.D. 747-52) and his son Ananta- 
varman II known from records dated in the Ganga years 284 
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(A.D. 780-82) and 304 (A.D. 800-02)? Ananta-varman Il was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Devendra-varman III who issued charters in 
the Ganga years 308 (A.D. 804-06) and 310 (A.D. 806-08).°° The 
successor of Devendra-varman III was Ràjendra-varman II, son of 
the former's brother Ananta-varman II. King Rājendra-varman II 
is known from his records with dates ranging between the Ganga 
years 313 (A.D. 809-11) and 342 (A.D. 838-40).21 This king was 
succeeded by his cousin Satya-varman who was a son of Devendra- 
varman III and issued a charter in the Ganga year 351 (A.D. 847-49).** 
The next three rulers appear to have been Ananta-varman III 
(Ganga year 358), another son of Devendra-varman III, Bhüpendra- 
varman Mārasirmha,2% and his son Devendra-varman IV who issued 
the Cheedivalasa grant in the Ganga year 397 (A.D. 893-895). A 
grant issued by the son of a king named Devendra-varman in the 
year 393 (A.D. 889-91) has been recently published.*5 This king's 
name has been taken to be Manujendra-varman, although the reading 
intended may be Rājendra-varman. 


No definite history of the Eastern Gangas is available for about à 
century after Devendra-varman IV. The earliest records of the 
Greater Gangas have to be assigned to the close of the tenth century. 
There is some evidence to show that during this century, the Ganga 
kingdom was split up into five tiny principalities, mostly under 
different branches of the royal family. One of these appears to 
have been under the Ganga house of $vetaka and another was pro- 
bably under the Kadambas of Jayantyāpura. During this period 
the Eastern Chālukyas appear to have encroached upon the Ganga 
territories, King Vijayaditya III (A.D. 844-92) is said to have taken 
by force the gold of the Ganga king of Kalinga and received ele- 
phants as tribute from that country. Eastern Chalukya influence 
seems to have been at the root of the introduction of the Šaka era 


ius land that had previously used the era of the Gangas them- 
selves. 


2. Rise of the Greater Gangas 


The earliest definite and undisputed date in the history of the 
Greater Gangas is the 9th of April, 1038 A.D.?6 when Vajrahasta- 
Ananta-varman, father of Rājarāja and grandfather of the great 
Ananta-varman Chodaganga, was crowned. The records of Vaj- 
rahasta and his son as well as the earlier ones of his grandson give the 
folowing information about the early history of this branch of 
the Ganga family. In the Atreya gotra and the Ganga family (a 
Brāhmaņa family according to Muslim chroniclers) was born 
Guņamahārņava who acquired the glory of sāmrājya; his son Vaj- 
rahasta united the earth which had been divided into five kingdoms 
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and ruled for 44 years; the next rulers were his three sons, viz. 
Guņdama (3 years), Kāmārņava (35 years) and Vinayāditya (3 years); 
thereafter Kāmārņava's son Vajrahasta-Aniyahkabhima became king 
and ruled for 35 years; he was followed by his three sons, viz. Kamar- 
nava (6 months) who married Vinayamahādevī of the Vaidumba 
family (holding sway in the land about Arcot, Cuddappa and Nellore 
Districts from the ninth to the thirteenth century); Gundama (3 
years) and Madhukāmārņava (19 years). Vajrahasta-Ananta-var- 
man, who was crowned in A.D. 1038, was the son of Kāmārņava by 
the Vaidumba princess, This account evidently suggests that Guna- 
mahārņava was the first king of this branch of the Ganga family, 
that the Ganga kingdom had been divided into five principalities 
apparently owing to the weakness of the central government, and 
that Guņamahārņava's son Vajrahasta succeeded in reuniting the 
diverse units under his sole sway. But though this account of the 
rise of the Greater Gangas is not altogether improbable, at least in 
regard to the broad outline, it has to be noted that the tradition 
recorded in the later records?? of the family, from the latter part of 
the reign of Ananta-varman Chodaganga, is somewhat different. 


The later account represents the Ganga family as a branch of 
the lunar dynasty and reminds us of the fabricated genealogy of 
the Pallavas, Eastern Chàlukyas and others. It traces the descent 
of the family from Ananta (Vishņu), Brahman born of Vishnu's 
navel, his mind-born son Atri (the gotrarshi of the Ganga family), 
and Atri's eye-born son Sašāūka (Moon). From the moon to Yayāti's 
son Turvašu, the Puranie account of the lunar dynasty is followed. 
It is then said that Turvašu had, through the favour of the goddess 
Gangā, a son named Gāngeya whose descendants were known as 
Ganga. The seventeenth descendant of Gangeya, as enumerated 
in the list, was Kolahala (also called Ananta-varman) who is said 
to have built Kolahalapura (modern Kolar in Mysore) in the Gan- 
gavadi vishaya. Here is an attempt to trace the descent of the 
Eastern Gangas of Orissa from the Western Gangas of Mysore, who 
however claimed to have belonged to the Kanvayana gotra and the 
solar dynasty of Ikshvaku.?? Kolahala's son was Virochana in whose 


simha.  Virasinha's son Kamarnava presented his own territo 

to his paternal uncle and set out to conquer the earth with his four 
brothers, viz. Dānārņava, Guņārņava, Mārasimha and Vajrahasta. 
He came to Mount Mahendra in Kalinga (in Ganjām District) 
and worshipped the god Gokarņasvāmin (Gokarņešvara). Through 
the god's favour, Kāmārņava obtained the Vrishabha-lāūchhana (bull 
crest) and the insignia of sovereignty. He then took possession of 
the Kalinga country after having defeated Sabaraditya and ruled for 
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36 years at Jantāvura (Dantapura or Jayantyāpura?). He was suc 
ceeded by his brother Dānārņava, who ruled for 40 years, while to 
his other brothers were assigned the districts called Ambavadi-vishaya 
(Ambavalli in Parlākimedi), Sodamandala (Soda in Parlakimedi) and 
Varāhavartanī (Tekkali-Chicacole area). Danarnava’s son Kāmār- 
ņava, who ruled for 50 years, built a city named Nagara and a tem- 
ple of Īša (Siva) under the name Madhukeša. His son Raņārņava 
ruled for five years and was succeeded by his two sons, viz. Vaj- 
rahasta (15 years) and Kāmārņava (19 years) The son and successor 
of this Kāmārņava was Guņārņava, who is said to have ruled for 
27 years and is apparently the same as Guņamahārņava mentioned 
in the earlier account as the founder of the Greater Ganga family. 
But in the present account the successor of Guņārņava (Guņamahār- 
ņava) is said to have been his son Potānkuša (15 years), who was him- 
self succeeded by his brother's son Kaligalānkuša (12 years), followed 
by Potānkuša's brothers Gundama (7 years), Kāmārņava (25 years) 
and Vinayāditya (3 years). It has been suggested that this Kāmār- 
ņava and Vinayāditya are mentioned in the Conjeeveram inscrip- 
tion of Jatà Choda-Bhima, dated A.D. 982, as having been killed 
by that chief.?? The next king was Kāmārņava's son Vajrahasta who 
is the same as Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhima of the first account. It 
will be seen presently that we are on surer grounds from this reign. 
The account of the predecessors of this king up to Guņārņava (Guna- 
mahàrnava) is extremely doubtful at least in regard to details, while 
the tradition about the earlier history of the family, not found in 
the earlier account, seems to have been entirely fabricated. Some 
scholars find in the reference to the construction of the city called 
Nagara 8 historical allusion to the foundation of Kalinganagara. This 
is impossible in view of the fact that the builder of Nagara is placed 
about eight generations before a king who was crowned in A.D. 1038, 


while the city of Kalinganagara is known to have existed at least as 
early as the sixth century A.D. 


If Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhima (35 years) was succeeded by his 
three sons, Kāmārņava (6 months), Gundama (3 years) and Madhu- 
kāmārņava (19 years) who was followed by Vajrahasta-Ananta- 
varman, crowned in A.D. 1038, the regnal periods of these kings may 
have been as follows: Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhīma, A.D. 980-1015; 
Kāmārņava, A.D. 1015-16; Gundama, A.D. 1016-19; Madhukāmār- 
nava, A.D. 1019-38. "This chronology appears to be supported by 
epigraphie evidence. To Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhīma (son of Kāmār- 
nava), A.D. 980-1015, no doubt is to be assigned the Ponduru grant 
issued by king Vajrahasta, son of Kāmārņava, in the Ganga year 
500 (A.D. 996-998).9! The Mandasa grant of the Kadamba chief 
Dharmakhedi, son of Bhimakhedi, was issued during the reign of the 
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Ganga king Ananta-varman in the Saka year navašātakasaptaraša. 
Navasataka no doubt indicates 900 and saptarasa is probably a 
hybrid Sanskrit-Prakrit word standing midway between Sanskrit 


saptadaša and Prakrit sattarasa meaning 17.32 This epigraph, dated 
in Saka 917 (A.D. 995) and referring to the Ganga king Ananta- 
varman, suggests that Vajrahasta-Aniyaūkabhīma, like his grandson, 
was also known as Ananta-varman. The suggestion seems to be 
supported by the Chicacole grant of the Ganga year 526 (A.D. 1022- 
24) which was issued by the Ganga king Madhukāmārņava represent- 
ed in the record as the son of Ananta-varman. This king is apparent- 


ly no other than Madhukāmārņava who was the son of Vajrahasta- 
Aniyankabhīma and ruled in A.D. 1019-38. The Kadamba chief 
Dharmakhedi, who issued the Mandasa grant in AD, 995, later 
issued the Santa-Bommali charter?? in the Gañga year 520 (A.D. 1016- 
18) during the reign of the Ganga king Devendra-varman, son of 
Ananta-varman  (Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhima). Devendra-varman 
seems to have been a second name of either Kāmārņava (A.D. 1015- 
16) or Gundama (A.D. 1016-19) who were both sons of Vajrahasta- 
Aniyankabhima-Ananta-varman. 

The later history of the family from Vajrahasta-Ananta-varman 
(crowned in A.D. 1038), who is styled Vajrahasta III (according to 
the genealogy given in his own records) or Vajrahasta V (according 
to the fabricated genealogy found in the later records of his successors) 
and was the real founder of the family's greatness, will be discussed 
in the next volume. But we might consider here the plausible sug- 
gestion that the rise of the Greater Gahgas was a result of the Chola 
expedition against Kalihga in the reign of Rājarāja Chola 
(A.D. 985-1016). Rājarāja Chola claims to have conquered Kalinga 
some time before A.D. 1003,94 while his son Rājendra is known to 
have set up pillars of victory,** probably during his father's reign, 
on Mount Mahendra in Kalihga. The omission of Kalinga in the 
list of countries conquered by Rājendra Chola's generals shortly be- 
fore A.D. 102336 seems to suggest that the Ganga king was then re- 
garded as a subordinate ally of the Choļas. The Greater Gangas, 
who gained power probably under the patronage of the Chola con- 
querors, are known to have employed Chola officials and contracted 
matrimonial alliances with the Cholas. The Vaidumba relative of 
Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhima-Ananta-varman might have been Vish- 
nudeva Duraiarašan who was a feudatory of Rājarāja Chola and is 
known from an inscription of A.D. 992.7 = 


3. The Ganga House of Svetaka 


Reference has already been made to the rise of the viceregal 
Ganga house of Svetaka, no doubt at the expense, and owing 
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to the weakness, of the Ganga kings of Kalinganagara.** The 
earliest known rulers of the Svetaka house were Jaya-varman 
(Ganga years 100 and 120 falling in A.D. 596-616) and Sàmanta- 
varman (Ganga year 165 or 185). A group of later rulers of Svetaka 
were Mahindra-varman, his son Prithvi-varman, and the latter's 
sons Indra-varman and Dānārņava. King Bhūpendra-varman, son 
of Kailāsa, seems to be a later member of the same house which 
probably continued its separate existence till the Jast quarter of 
the eleventh century. The last ruler of the Svetaka house appears 
to have been king Devendra-varman mentioned as the overlord of 
Kadamba Udayaditya, son of Dharmakhedi, in the Kambakaya grant 
probably dated in Saka 1003 (A.D. 1081).59 He is also known from 
the Gara inscription^? of an uncertain date, the Drākshārāma 
inscription*’ of Kulottuhga Chola's 33rd regnal year (A.D. 1103), 
and the Kalingattuparaņi. A recently discovered copper-plate grant 
was issued in Šaka 988 (A.D. 1066) during this king's reign. The 
Švetaka house appears to have been completely extirpated by Ananta- 
varman Chodaganga about the close of the eleventh century. 


4. The Kadambas of Jayantyapura 


We have referred to the Mandasa and Santa-Bommali grants 
of the Kadamba chief Dharmakhedi issued during the reigns of 
Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhima-Ananta-varman and  Devendra-varman 
(Kāmārņava or Gundama) in the period A.D. 995-1018. Like their 
overlords, these Eastern Kadambas appear to have represented a 
branch of a western ruling house, viz. the Kadamba family of the 
Kanarese country. Rūņaka Mahāmaņdalesvara Dharmakhedi, son of 
Bhimakhedi and grandson of Niyārņava, ruled over five districts 
from his capital at Jayantyāpura. Dharmakhedi's grandfather 
Niyārņava seems to be no other than the Rāņaka Niyārņama mention- 
ed as the father of Mahādevī Vijyà in a record of Rāņaka Raņa- 
bhañja (son of Šatrubhaūja and grandson of Silābhaūja) who ruled 
Khiūjali-maņdala from Dhritipura. Reference has already been 
made to Udayāditya who was a son of Dharmakhedi and a feudatory 
of Ganga Devendra-varman, probably of Svetaka, and issued the 
Kambakaya grant in A.D. 1081. A Parlākimedi inscription^? of the 
time of Vajrahasta (crowned A.D. 1038) refers to a feudatory named 
Ugrakhedi of the Nidusanti clan and the Kadamba family. This 
epigraph also contains a later record of Rāņaka Udayakhedi who is 
possibly the same as Udayaditya of the Kambakaya grant. A recent- 
ly discovered copper-plate grant of A.D. 1066 mentions Bhimakhedi, 
son of Dharmakhedi, as a feudatory of Ganga Devendra-varman, 
probably of Svetaka. Nothing is known about these Eastern 
Kadambas after the eleventh century A.D. 
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HL THE SOMAVAMSIS 


The early history of the Pāņduvarmša, also called the family of 
the Moon (Somavamáa), which ruled in South Kosala with Sripura 
(modern Sirpur in Raipur District) as the capital, has been already 
discussed.^? The rulers of this family were called lords of Kosala, 
although their records have been mostly found in the western part 
of this janapada,** Their early charters had the Vaishnavite emblem 
of Garuda on their seal while the later ones bore the Saiva symbol 
of the couchant bull. Little is known of this family after king 
Sivagupta (Mahāšivagupta) Bālārjuna, who seems to have flourished 
at the close of the sixth and the first half of the seventh century 
A.D.*5 Another group of kings, some of whom bore the names Siva- 
gupta and Mahāšivagupta and had names ending in the word kesarin 
(like some members of the Pāņduvarnša), is also known to have 
claimed descent from the Somavarnga (family of the Moon) and suze- 
rainty over Kosala. The records of the early members of this family, 
which have been found in the Sambalpur tract in the eastern part 
of the ancient South Kosala country, cannot, however, be assigned 
to any date earlier than the tenth century. The kings moreover 
have the distinctive epithet Trikalingādhipati, and never claim to 
have been descended from the Pànduvaméa. The sea) of their early 
records bears not the Garuda or the bull emblem but the Gaja- 
lakshmī symbol (although they were Šaivas) like that of the Sara- 
bhapuriyas and the Kalachuris. The relations of the Somavarhsis 
under discussion with the earlier ruling families of South Kosala 
cannot be definitely determined in the present state of insufficient 
information. 


The founder of this later Somavarnša was king Sivagupta. His 
records have not yet been discovered but he has been assigned im- 
perial epithets in the records of his son. That the later members 
did not regard him as the founder of the family seems to indicate 
that his son and not he was the real founder of the family's great- 
ness. His reign may be roughly assigned to the first half of the 
tenth century (c. A.D. 915-35). It has been suggested that he was 
possibly the Kosala king from whom Mugdhatunga, the Kalachuri 
king of Tripuri (in Dàhala or the Jubbulpore region), claims to have 
conquered a locality called Pali which has been identified with a ` 
Village of that name near Ratanpur in the Bilaspur District. If the 
early members of the Somavarnša actually held sway over Chhat- 
tisgarh, they must have been gradually ousted from that area by the 
Kalachuris of Dahala, although permanent occupation of Chhat- 
tisgarh by the Kalachuris has to be assigned to the eleventh century. 
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Sivagupta was succeeded by his son Janamejaya Mahabhava- 
gupta I alias Dharma-kandarpa (c. A.D. 935-70) whose earliest and 
latest records (dated in the regnal years 3 and 34) were issued irom 
Suvarnapura (modern Sonpur in the old Sonpur State). Some other 
charters of the king were issued from such places as Murasima 
(modern Murringa in the old Patna State) and Arama (supposed to 
have been a pleasure garden near Suvarnapura). The king who 
was a devout worshipper of Mahešvara (Siva) is sometimes specifi- 
cally mentioned as king of Kosala, and some of the villages granted 
by him are said to have been situated in Kosaladeša. According to 
the Bhuvaneswar inscription of Uddyotakesarin, Mahābhavagupta I 
captured the royal fortune of the king of the Odra country, roughly 
corresponding to the lower part of modern Orissa, which was in this 
age under the rulers of the Kara dynasty. This king, like other mem- 
bers of the family, called himself “the lord of Trikalinga.”** As has 
been pointed out above, it is not definitely known whether the name 
Trikalinga indicated three countries (e.g. Kosala, Kalinga, and Utkala 
or Odra) collectively, or a particular tract of land lying probably 
between Kalinga and South Kosala. But, as has been indicated 
above, the country of Utkala or Odra was in this age comprised in 
the dominions of the Karas with whom the Somavarnéi monarch may 
have come into conflict. The exact boundaries of the dominions of 
Janamejaya Mahābhavagupta I cannot be determined. Kalachuri 
Lakshmanaraja, who ruled about the third quarter of the tenth cen- 


tury and claimed to have defeated the lord of Kosala, possibly came 
into conflict with this king. 


An important official of the king was his minister for war and 
peace, named Malladatta, who was the son of Dhāradatta and served 
the Somavarnsi ruler at least from the sixth to the thirty-first year 
of his reign. Malladatta was succeeded in the office by a second 
Dhāradatta who was probably his son. The history of the ministe- 
rial family of the Dattas, which solves a number of problems in the 
genealogy of the Somavamšī rulers, illustrates the interesting an- 
cient Indian custom of the hereditary appointment of ministers re- 


ferred to in the Udayagiri inscription of Chandra-gupta II of the 
Gupta dynasty. 


Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta I was succeeded, some time after 
his thirty-fourth regnal year, by his son Yayati Mahāšivagupta I, 
who assumed the title Paramamühesvara like his father, and seems to 
have ruled in the second half of the tenth century (c. A.D. 970-1000). 
The earlier records of this king were issued from Vinitapura which 
has been identified with modern Binka in the old Sonpur State; but 
the charters dated in his twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth regnal 
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vears are found to have been issued from Yayātinagara on the Mahá- 
nadi, a city apparently founded by, and named after, the king. Some 
writers believe that Yayātinagara was the name given by king 
Yayati Mahāšivagupta I to Vinitapura. His charters, like those of 
his father, often record gifts of land specifically in Kosala or Dak- 
hiņa Kosala, although an inscription* of his ninth regnal year is 
known to record the grant of a village in South Tosala which formed 
an integral part of the dominions of the Karas. In one of his char- 
ters, an official of the king is specially mentioned as the Sandhi- 
vigrahin of Kosaladeša. Dhāradatta II, who served Janamejaya as 
minister for war and peace during the later years of his reign, con- 
tinued in office till at least the twenty-fourth regnal year of Yayāti, 
and was later succeeded as minister for war and peace by another 
member of the Datta family, named Sirnhadatta, who was the son 
of Harshadatta and probably a grandson of Dhāradatta II. 


The latest known record of Yayāti Mahāšivagupta I is dated in 
his twenty-eighth regnal year. The later records of the king des- 
cribe him as having captured 32 big elephants and defeated a certain 
ruler named Ajapala of whom nothing is known. 


A short supplement, comprising three verses, engraved at the 
end of a charter of Yayāti Mahāšivagupta,** tells us that a king of 
Kosala of the lunar dynasty (soma-kula), named Svabhavatunga, de- 
feated the Chaidyas or Kalachuris of Pāhala (modern Jubbulpore 
region). It seems further to say that certain lieutenants of the Chedi 
(Kalachuri) king, headed by Bhatta-Pedi, were honoured by their 
master for invading the Somavarmšī kingdom and carrying away a 
number of women, but that the Somavarnšī monarch, aided by a 
general named Lakshmana, pursued the Chedi forces into the enemy's 
territory, killed Bhatta-Pedi and rescued the captured women. It also 
describes how Svabhavatunga's son (whose name is not mentioned) 
cared little for the Chaidya (Kalachuri king) named Durgarāja and 
burnt the land of Dàhala (the Chedi country) rendering it de- 
populated. 


As the only Somavarnéi king mentioned in these supplementary 
verses is Svabhavatunga, it may be regarded as another name of 
Yayāti Mahāšivagupta I himself. If this identity be presumed, we 
get valuable information regarding the political relations between 
the Somavamšīs and the Kalachuris in the latter half of the tenth ` 
century A.D. : : 


The unpublished Baud plates of the Kara queen Prithvīmahādevī 
alias Tribhuvanamahādevī II, dated in the year 158 of the Kara era, 
state that she was the daughter of king Svabhavatuhga of the lunar 
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dynasty of Kosala, who may be none other than the Somavarnsi 
monarch mentioned above, and therefore identical with Yayāti 
Mahāšivagupta I. We have seen above how this Somavamšī king 
granted in his ninth regnal year a village in the Kara territory. 
Another inscription of the same king records the grant of a village 
in the Gandhatapātī (modern Gandharadhi in the old Baud State) 
mandala (district), apparently named after Satrubhanja I Gandhata 
of the Bhañja dynasty of Dhritipura, which owed allegiance to the 
Karas. This seems to suggest that it was Yayati Mahāšivagupta I 
who was responsible for driving the descendants of Šatrubhaūja's 
son Ranabhanja from Dhritipura in Upper Orissa to Vaijulvaka in 
the Ganjam region.^? These two facts, pointing to the success of 
Yayati MahaSivagupta I against the Karas, do not appear to be un- 
connected with his daughter's accession to the Kara throne which, 
as noted above, was a disputed one. It is very probable that Prithvi- 
mahādevī succeeded in occupying the Kara kingdom with the active 
help of her father Yayāti Mahāšivagupta I. Possibly in connection 
with his successful campaign against his daughter's rivals for the 
Kara throne the Somavarnsi monarch granted the village of Chandra- 
grāma in Dakshina-Tosala, identified with modern Chandgan, about 
32 miles from Cuttack.5? It may be pointed out in this connection 
that the year 158 of the Kara era, when Prithvimahadevi was on the 
throne, does not appear to have been far removed from the ninth 
regnal year Yayāti Mahasivagupta I.5' 
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He is said to have been the son of Vajri (Vajrahasta). See Bh. List, p. 386. 
JASL, XVIII. 77. 

JAHRS, XX. 161. 

Bh. List, No. 1090. 
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Ibid, No. 1103. See EI, XXVIII. 235 ff; ARSIE, 1935-6, pp. 61-3. 

There is absolutely no evidence in favour of the conjecture that the Gahgas 
were the descendants of the ancient people called Gangaridae by classical 
writers. For the Indian name of the Gangaridae, see Sircar, ‘The City of 
Ganga’, PIHC, 1947, pp. 91-98. ° 

The two kings, who are also mentioned in the earlier account, lost their lives 
respectively about A.D. 977 and 980. They probably fought with the Telugu- 
Choda king on behalf of the Eastern Chalukyas. 
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contains ihe names of two villages which have been located in the „old 
Kalahandi State. This probably suggests that the rule of the Panduvamsis 
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SOUTH INDIA 
L THE PALLAVAS 


1. Danti-varman and Nandi-varman III 

Danti-varman, whose inscriptions range from his second to his 
fifty-first regnal year and cover a large part of the Pallava dominions, 
was the son of Nandi-varman II Pallavamalla by Revā (Revakā), 
the Rashtraküta princess. Danti-varman, who was thus the grand- 
son of Dantidurga Rashtraküta, married a Kadamba princess. About 
A.D. 804 Rāshtrakūta Govinda III invaded Kanchi which had earlier 
been attacked by his predecessor, Dhruva. We do not know how the 
relations between the Pallavas and the Rāshtrakūtas changed for 
the worse. An inscription in Tamil of Danti-varman in the Pàrtha- 
sarathi temple, Triplicane (Madras), describes him as “the orna- 
ment of the Pallava family," belonging to the Bhāradvāja gotra. 
the gotra of the previous Pallava sovereigns as well. This record 
proves the antiquity of that temple which was built by an earlier 
Pallava ruler. The reign of Danti-varman witnessed a recrudescence 
of the Pandya aggression, and Varaguna I occupied the Kāverī 
region. The inscriptions of Danti-varman are significantly absent 
from that region from his sixteenth regnal year to the end of his 
reign, while some records of the Pāņdya king are found there. The 
Banas were feudatory to Danti-varman. 


Danti-varman's son, Nandi-varman III, known by his conspicuous 
surname of Teļļārrerinda, worshipped Šiva, patronised Tamil lite- 
rary savants like Perundevanār, author of the Bhārataveņbā, 
and married Sankhā, the daughter of Amoghavarsha I Rashtrakita. 
Nandi-varman's other surnames like Avani-nàranan, Varatungan and 
Ugrakopan are mentioned in a contemporary Tamil work, the 
Nandikkaļambakam. It throws a flood of light on his military 
activities—his achievements at Tellàru (North Arcot District) and 
several other battle-fields. It is clear that Nandi-varman III heroi- 
cally rolled back the swelling tide of Pandya aggression, which nad 
come to a head during his predecessor's reign; he inflicted a deci- 
sive defeat on the enemy at Tellàru and pursued him, it is said, to 
the banks of the Vaigai. The battle of Teļļāru must have been 
fought early in the reign of Nandi-varman, seeing that it is described 
in his Velūrpāļaiyam plates issued in his sixth regnal year. The 
literary work referred to above.mentions him as the ruler of the 
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Kaveri region, the Kongudeša, etc., and enumerates his chief cities 
Kañchi, Mallai (Mahābalipuram) and Mayilai (Mylapore, Madras). 
Like Danti-varman, Nandi-varman was the overlord of the Bāņas. 


2. Nripatunga-varman and Aparājita 


Nripatuhga-varman, the son of Nandi-varman III by the Rāsh- 
traküta princess, maintained the integrity of his empire and received 
the allegiance of the Bāņas. His inscriptions are found as far south 
as Pudukkottai. His warlike poliey towards the Pāņdyas was suc- 
cessful. His Bahür (Vahur, near Pondicherry) plates record his 
vietory over them on the banks of the Arichit (Arisil or Arasalar, 
a distributary of the Kāverī). "This battle is regarded by Jouveau 
Dubreuil to have taken place at Kudamūkku or Kumbhakonam. 
The Bāhūr plates mention the grant of three villages by the minister 
of Nripatunga-varman in the eighth regnal year to a Vidyāsthūna 
or Vedic college as a Vidyabhogam i.e., for the promotion of learning, 
and as Brahmadeya. According to one interpretation of verses 
24 to 26, the college made provision for the study of fourteen divi- 
sions of learning, viz. four Vedas, six Angas, Mimamsa, Nyaya, 
Purana, and Dharmašāstra. Whatever may be the correct inter- 
pretation of the word in question viz. chaturddaša-gaņa, there is no 
doubt that the Ghatika of the earlier period developed into the 
Vidyāsthāna of the ninth century A.D. In the sphere of education, as 
in other fields, the Pallavas anticipated the great achievements of the 
Cholas of Tanjore and Gangaikondacholapuram. 


Aparajita is the last known prince belonging to the imperial 
line of the Pallavas. His name is connected with a great victory 
and a decisive defeat, The campaign against the Pandyas culmi- 
nated in their defeat at Sripurambiyam near Kumbhakonam about 
A.D. 880. The victorious Pallavas were aided by their feudatories 
Prithvipati I (Western Ganga) and Aditya I (Chola). “At the head 
of the great battle of Sripurambiyam this hero (Prithvipati I) quickly 
defeated Varaguna II, the lord of the Pandyas, and having, at the ex- 
pense of his own life, secured that his friend was Aparajita (uncon- 
quered) in fact as in name, he ascended to heaven.”' The battle of 
Sripurambiyam or Tiruppurambiyam is an epic event in South Indian 
history. The imperial position of the Pandyas was completely lost, 
but their imperial successors were not the Pallavas, who were soon 
after overthrown by the Cholas under Aditya I. At his hands the 
victorious Aparajita suffered defeat about A.D. 893 and the victor 
became master of Tondamandalam. 2 


With Aparājita, the Pallava imperial line came to an end. 
There were branches of the dynasty like the Nolamba-Pallavas ot 
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Nolambas holding sway over the region called Noļambavādi. Bui 
in Tondamandalam, the main theatre of Pallava glory, we find in the 
thirteenth century a great chieftain named Ko-Peruūijinga who defied 
the Chola authority in the days of its decline. He claimed Pallava 
descent, but we cannot connect him genealogically with the imperial 
Pallavas. 


‘Il. THE CHOLAS OF TANJORE 
1. Vijayālaya and Aditya I 


The founder of the Chola dynasty of Tanjore was Vijayalaya, 
a feudatory of the Pallavas. His dynasty rose to high eminence 
and lasted for more than two centuries. Vijayalaya rose to power 
near Uraiyür, the capital of the Cholas of the Sangam Age. An 
inscription at Tirunedungalam (Tiruchirapalli District) records 
a gift of land in accordance with the orders of Parakesari Vija- 
yalaya Choladeva. The titles Parakesari and Rājakesari were alter- 
nately assumed by the Chola sovereigns from the time of Vija- 
yalaya. Though he cannot be connected genealogically with the 
Cholas of Uraiyür (Karikala and his successors), his rise in the 
Uraiyür region is not without significance, He may be assigned 
to the period, c. A.D. 850-871, and his son and successor Aditya I 
to c. A.D. 871-907. Vijayalaya captured Tanjore from the Mutta- 
Taiyar, who had their headquarters at Sendalai, near Tanjore. 
They were for long feudatories of the imperial Pallavas and were 
now under the Pāņdyas. As there was hostility and open con- 
flict between the Pallavas and the Pandyas, Vijayalaya, a feudatory 
of the Pallavas, felt justified in seizing Tanjore from the Mutta- 
raiyar on behalf of his overlord. It is also probable that he took 
advantage of the political confusion in the Kāverī region, the bor- 
derland between the Pallava and Pàndya kingdoms, in order to 
promote his own interests. After the conquest of Tanjore, Vija- 
yālaya built a temple there for Durgā; and his successors also were 
staunch Saivas. The territory acquired by him extended between 
the North and South Vellar rivers along the lower course of the 
Kaveri and the Coleroon, 


Aditya I (c. A.D, 871-907), the son and successor of Vijayalaya, 
took part in the great battle of Sripurambiyam in which, as men- 
tioned above, the Pandyas were defeated by his Pallava suzerain. 
He reaped the fruits of the victory and obtained additions to his 
territory near Tanjore from the grateful king Aparajita. But 
Āditya's loyalty did not long endure. Not long afterwards he 
fought with his overlord and defeated him. An inscription states 
that in a battle Aditya “pounced upon and slew the Pallava king 
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who was seated on the back of a tall elephant" and that he earned 
the surname of Kodaņdarāma. This event, which may be assigned 
to about A.D. 893, gave Aditya mastery over Tondamandalam. 
Subsequently he conquered the Kongudesa (the districts of Coim- 
batore and Salem) from the Pāņdyas and the Western Gangas pro- 
bably with the aid of the Chera king, Sthànu Ravi, with whom he 
maintained cordial relations. Aditya is also credited with the sei- 
zure of Taļakād the capital of the Western Gangas. Prithvipati II 
recognised the overlordship of Aditya, whose kingdom now stret- 
ched from Kāļahasti and Tirukkalukkunram to Pudukkottai and 
Coimbatore and 'included Taļakād. Aditya married a Pallava 
princess and had two sons Parāntaka and Kannaradeva. He built 
several temples for Šiva. Though the nucleus of the Chola king- 
dom was created by Vijayālaya, the real founder of its power was 
Aditya I, a prince of striking ability, energy, and wisdom, 


2. Parüntaka I 


Aditya was succeeded by his son Parantaka who ruled for more 
than forty-five years (A.D. 907-953). The date of his accession is 
definitely known and may be said to be the bed-rock of Chola chro- 
nology. The reign of Parāntaka was an eventful one and he led 
numerous military campaigns with the help of his allies, viz. the 
Western Gangas, the Kerala ruler and the Kodumbāļūr chiefs. By 
these successful wars he built up the Chola Empire which attained 
the pinnacle of fame and glory under his successors. 


The most important among the conquests of Parantaka was 
Madura, and it was achieved gradually during the first half of his 
long reign. Soon after his accession to the throne he raided Madura 
ánd won the title of Madhurüntaka or destroyer of Madura. In 
his third regnal year he assumed the title of Maduraikonda 
or captor of Madura. Consequent on his defeat, the Pāņdya king, 
Ràjasimha II, sought and obtained the aid of the Ceylonese ruler. 
About A.D. 915 a famous battle was fought at Vellür (south-west 
of Madura) where the Pāņdyas and the Sinhalese were beaten. A 
third campaign effected the expulsion of Rājasimha about A.D. 920, 
and three years later Parāntaka described himself as Maduraiyum 
Īļamum Konda or captor of Madura and Ceylon. But towards 
the close of his reign, he failed in his attempt to obtain from the 
Ceylonese ruler the insignia of Pāņdya royalty left with him by 
Rājasimha, who had fled to Kerala. The conquest of Madura was, 
however, by no means easy, and Parāntaka was engaged through- 
out the latter half of his reign in reducing the conquered country 
to order and obedience. In subduing Madura, he received the help 
of the Kerala ruler and of the Kodumbāļūr chiefs. 
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About A.D. 915 the Banas were ‘uprooted’ by Parāntaka with 
the aid of Prithvīpati II, the Western Ganga ruler, upon whom 
were conferred the titles of Bāņādhirāja, Hastimalla and Sembiyan 
Māvalivāņarāyan. About A.D. 915 Parāntaka also defeated the 
Vaidumbas of the Renāņdu country who were the allies of the 
Bāņas. The coalition was perhaps headed by Rāshtrakūta Kri- 
shņa II, and the decisive victory was won by Parāntaka in a battle 
at Vallāla (Tiruvallam, N. Arcot District). Parāntaka smashed the 
remains of the Pallava power and conquered the country as far 
north as Nellore. By these successive victories, he enlarged his 
empire which extended from the North Peņņār to Cape Comorin 
and was bounded on the west by the Chera and Western Ganga 
kingdoms. 


Not long after the Cholas had thus extended their power far 
and wide, the Rāshtrakūta king Krishna III invaded Tondamandalam 
with the support of Bütuga II, the Western Ganga chief. A decisive 
engagement took place at Takkolam in A.D. 949 in which the Cholas 
were completely defeated and the crown-prince Rājāditya lost his 
life. It was the death knell of the imperialist ambitions of 
Parāntaka, who lost Tondamandalam as well as his control over 
the Pāņdya country. 


Eleven queens of Parāntaka are mentioned in his inscriptions, 
and one of them was a Kerala princess. He had five sons—Rājā- 
ditya, Gandaraditya, Arikulakesari, Uttamašīli and Arifijaya, the 
last being the son of the Kerala princess. Paràntaka had also two 
daughters. He was devoted to Siva and constructed many temples. 
He provided the Natarāja shrine at Chidambaram with a gold roof. 
Some of his titles have been mentioned; his other titles are Para» 
kesari-varman, Vīranārāyaņa, Devendra Chakravarti, Panditavatsala 
(one fond of learned men), Kuiijaramalla or wrestler with elephants, 
and Šūrašūlāmaņi or the crest-jewel of heroes, 


3. The Rāshtrakūta Interregnum in Toņdamaņdalam 


The Rāshtrakūtā invasion of Tondamandalam was not a bolt 
from the blue. It was the result of many factors such as the rapid 
territorial expansion of the Cholas, the aggressive policy of 
Parāntaka I towards the Bāņas and the Vaidumbas, the death of 
Prithvīpati II in AD. 940, followed by the accession to the Western 
Ganga throne of Būtuga II, the husband of Krishņa IIT's sister, and 
above all, the growing power of Krishna III, the last great Rāshtra- 
küta ruler who Possessed ability and enterprise and aimed at 
avenging the defeat of Krishna II at Vallāla and rivalling the 
achievements in South India of Govinda III, the greatest of the 
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Rashtrakitas. The Banas and the Vaidumbas also appealed to 
Krishna against the rising tide of Chola aggression and imperialism. 
Parāntaka I was not oblivious of the dangers inherent in his own 
policy and concentrated on the defences of Tondamandalam by 
entrusting its administration to his eldest son, Rajaditya. 


Krishna III's invasion of Tondamandalam took place some time 
before A.D. 949, the date of the battle of Takkolam, fixed with 
reference to the Ātakūr inscription of Bütuga IL The Ātakūr 
record says that "when Kannaradeva was fighting the Chola, . 
Bütuga made the howdah battle-field, and aimed at, pierced and 
killed Rajaditya.” Consequently the Choļas lost the battle, and 
Bütuga II was lavishly rewarded with grant of territory by his 
grateful brother-in-law. We have already detailed the conse- 
quences of the Chola disaster at Takkolam. The Rāshtrakūta 
occupation of Tondamandalam must have taken a few years and 
we have no genuine inscriptions of Krishna III in Tondamandalam 
earlier than A.D. 953. The Rāshtrakūta interregnum must have 
lasted for at least fifteen years,—A.D. 953 to 968. During this 
period, over a dozen inscriptions of Krishna III testify to the activity 
of the village assemblies at Uttaramerür, Ukkal, Kāvanūr, Tiruk- 
kalukkunram, Bāhūr, etc, This seems to indicate that the rule of 
the Rāshtrakūtas was not prejudicial to the progress of the Mahāsabhā 
in Toņdamaņģalam, the activity of which was characteristic of the 
reign of Parāntaka I. Several inscriptions of Krishna found in 
Tondamandalam describe him as the captor of Kanchi and Tanjore. 
Some records refer to the progress of the Rashtrakitas southwards 
through the Chola dominions as far as Rāmesvaram, where a pillar 
of victory is said to have been erected. It is difficult to estimate 
the truth contained in such statements. Probably there were 
occasional raids into the southern Chola territory. But there are 
no inscriptions of Krishna III or of his feudatories, south of 
Pondicherry. Therefore the Ràshtraküta interregnum | was most 
probably confined to Tondamandalam. 


4. Gaņdarāditya, Parāntaka II, and Uttama Choļa 


The interval between the death of Parāntaka I (c. A.D. 953) and 
the accession of Rājarāja I in A.D. 985 is a confused period in Chola 
history. The dynastic genealogy and chronology during that period 
are largely uncertain and the course of history is not sufficiently clear. 
Parāntaka I was succeeded by his second son Gandaraditya, his 
eldest son having perished at Takkolam. Gaņdarāditya's queen, 
Sembiyan Mahādevī, who died in A.D. 1001, was a pious and chari- 
table lady fond of building temples and esteemed by all the members 
of the royal family, including Rājarāja I, who was the brother of 
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Aditya II and son of Sundara Parāntaka II (son of Gandaraditya’s 
brother, Arinjaya). Uttama Chola was the son of Gandaraditya. 
During the short reign of the latter (A.D. 953-957) the need for 
recovering Tondamandalam was not lost sight of. He is regarded 
as the author of a single hymn on the Chidambaram temple. 


Gandaraditya was succeeded by Arinjaya and the latter in his 
turn by Sundara Chola or Parántaka II (A.D. 957-973). He was active 
against the Pandyas, who were independent under Vira Pandya, 
and the latter was defeated in spite of the Sinhalese aid he had 
secured. "The Pàndya war led to an expedition to Ceylon. In these 
military expeditions, the Kodumbāļūr chiefs? played an important 
part, and inscriptions portray the active role of prince Aditya II. 
In spite of the Choļa success, the Pàndya campaigns were, on the 
whole, indecisive. But Tondamandalam was recovered from the 
Rāshtrakūtas. It is significant that Sundara Chola died at Kāūchī, 
and Vānavan Mahadevi, the mother of Rājarāja I, committed sati. 
Another queen of Sundara Chola belonged to Kerala. He was a 
patron of literature, both Tamil and Sanskrit. A little before his 
death, his son Āditya II was murdered at the instigation of Uttama 
Chola, who coveted the throne, as he belonged to the senior branch 
of the royal family, 


Uttama Chola (A.D. 973-985) was the wicked son of his admira- 
ble parents, Gandaraditya and Sembiyan Mahadevi. Tondamandalam 
enjoyed peace after its recovery from the Rāshtrakūtas. The 
earliest Chola coin is a gold piece belonging to the reign of Uttama 
Choļa. Five of his queens are mentioned in his inscriptions. His 
son was Madhurantaka Gaņdarāditya, but Rājarāja had been made 
the heir apparent of Uttama Chola. 


The reign of Rājarāja, which extended beyond the period 
under review, marks the beginning of that ascendancy which made 
the Cholas the paramount power over a large part of India. It will 
be therefore convenient to treat his history along with that of his 
successors in the next volume. 


IIL THE FIRST PANDYA EMPIRE 
1. Neduiüjadaiyan 
Neģduījadaiyan, the son of Maravarman Rājasimha I, is also 
known as Mārafijadaiyan, Parāntaka, Jatila or Jatilavarman and 
Varaguņa I. His inscriptions range from his third to his forty- 
third regnal year, and itis not unreasonable to assign to him a regnal 


period of fifty years, A.D. 765-815. The Veļvikudi grant dated in 
his third regnal year possesses a unigue importance. It gives an 
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account of the vicissitudes of the Pápdya country from the time ot 
its invasion and occupation by the Kaļabhras. It tells us how 
Kaduhgon effected their overthrow and was followed by Avaniáü]á- 
mani and Šendan; of Arikesari Máravarman and his great victory at 
Nelveli; his destruction of the Paravas and the people of Kurunádu 
and his triumphs over the Chera king at Puliyūr; Kochchadaiyan's 
victories at Marudür and Mangalore; and Máravarmán Rájasimha I's 
numerous victories and his pre-eminent position. This account is 
followed by a description of the greatness of Nedufjadaiyan, who 
is called Panditavatsala and Parāntaka (destroyer of his enemies); 
he won a great victory over the Kádava (Pallava) at Pennigadam, 
near Tanjore, on the southern bank of the Kāverī and crushed a 
rising of petty chieftains headed by Ayo-vel, the ruler of the moun- 
tainous country between Tirunelveli and Travancore. Then fol- 
lows an account of the revival of the old grant of the village of 
Velvikudi, which had been abrogated by the Kaļabhras. 


The Madras Museum plates of the seventeenth regnal year of 
Jatilavarman (Neduüjadaiyan) mention his further military succes- 
ses. He conquered the Adigamàns of Tagadür (Dharmapuri, Salem ` 
District) and brought Koñgudeša under his control in spite of the 
aid they had obtained from the Chera and Pallava rulers. He also 
annexed Venàd or southern Travancore after the conquest of Vili- 
ñam, but the conquered country was a source of trouble for a long 
time. He therefore strengthened his position by fortifying Kara- 
vandapuram or Kaļakkād (Tirunelveli District). He thus waged 
several wars during the first half of his reign. He was the greatest 
imperialist of his dynasty, and successfully encountered the opposi- 
tion of the Pallavas and the Cheras. His conquests made him the 
master of Tanjore, Tiruchirapalli, Salem and Coimbatore districts 
and also of Southern Travancore. He was an enthusiastic builder 
of temples for Šiva and Vishnu, and some scholars connect his name 
with the Saiva saint, Māņikkavāšagar. The king's uttaramantri or 
chief minister was Madhurakavi, who was succeeded by his bro- 
ther; the other members of his family were also in the service of 
Nedunjadaiyan. 


2. $rimüra $rivallabha and his Successors 


Šrīmāra Srivallabha, the son of Neduiijadaiyan, may be assigned 
to the period A.D. 815-862. According to the larger Sinnamanür 
plates of Rajasithha II, Srimara won victories over a number of 
enemies. He assumed the titles Ekavira and Parachakrakolahala 
and combated a destructive invasion of the Pāņdya country caused 
by the intrigues of Māyāpāņdya or the Pandya pretender. Srimara is 
said to have fought at Vilinam and triumphed over the Kerala ruler.? 
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Above all, the Pāņdya king won a great victory at Kudamükku or 
Kumbhakonam against a combination of the Gangas, Pallavas, Cho- 
las, Kalihgas, Magadhas and others. He was, however, subsequent- 
ly defeated at Tellaru by Nandi-varman III Pallava and at the Ari- 
chit by his successor Nripatunga-varman. Srīmāra was succeeded 
by Varaguna or Varaguna-varman II (c. A.D. 862-880)^ who, as noted 
above, sustained a crushing defeat about A.D. 880 at Sripurambiyam 
at the hands of Aparājita Pallava, assisted by Prithvipati I Western 
Ganga and Aditya I Chola. It ruined Varaguna and the Pandya 
empire. 


Varaguna II was followed by Parāntaka Viranarayana 
(c. A.D. 880-900). He triumphed at Kharagiri, destroyed Pennaga- 
dam, and waged war in Kongudeša, according to the larger Šinna- 
manür plates. His queen was Vānavan Mahādevī, a Kerala prin- 
cess. His son and successor was Māravarman Rājasimha II, the 
donor of the larger $innamanür record, who ruled from c, A.D. 900 
to c. A.D. 920. We have narrated above Parāntaka I Chola's con- 
quest of Madura and the defeat of Ràjasimha II followed by his 
flight first to Ceylon, where he left his crown and other valuables, 
and then to his mother's home in Kerala. “Encircled by the fire of 
his (Parantaka's) prowess, the Pandya, as if desirous of cooling the 
heat caused by it, quickly entered the sea (embarked for Ceylon), 


abandoning his royal state and the kingdom inherited from his 
ancestors." 5 i5 AN 


The battle of Takkolam in A.D. 949 created unrest in tho 
Pàndya country and led to the overthrow of the newly established 
Chola authority. Vira Pandya assumed the title of ‘one who took 
the head of the Chola’ and triumphed for some time. It is suggested 
that the Chola king who was beheaded was Gandaraditya or Sun- 
dara Chola. But the expression Talaikonda may only mean that the 
defeated king fell at the feet of the victor, and consequently Vira 
Pandya's title may indicate no more than his victory over the Chola. 
He succeeded in frustrating Gandaraditya’s attempt to re-establish 
Chola authority in the Pandya country. But Sundara Chola defeat- 
ed Vira Pandya in the battle of Chevür and forced him to seek refuge 
in the forests. The Tiruvalangadu plates say that he was killed 
by Aditya II but according to the larger Leiden plates of Rājarāja I, 
"that young boy (Aditya) played sportively.in battle (at Chevür) 
with Vira Pandya just as lion's cub (does) with a rutting mad ele- 
phant proud of (its) strength." There are not convincing reasons 
for believing that a Chola king's head was cut off by Vira Pàndya 
nor for accepting the statement that the latter was killed by 
Aditya II. We do not know whether Uttama Choļa's title of 
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Madhurāntaka was inherited by him, or whether he undertook any 
campaign against the Pandyas. The fact that they were indepen- 
dent and powerful till their reconquest by Rājarāja I is clear from 
his Tanjore inscription (twenty-ninth regnal year) which states that 
he "deprived the Seliyas (Pandyas) of (their) splendour at the very 
moment when (they were) resplendent (to such a degree) that (they 
were) worthy to be worshipped everywhere." 


IV. THE WESTERN GANGAS 
1. Sivamāra II to Prithvipati II 


Although the Western Ganga kingdom became most prosperous 
under Sripurusha and deserved the name of Srīrājya, he did nothing 
to remove the danger to it from the rise of the Rashtrakitas in the 
Deccan. Krishna I invaded Gangavādi, was encamped at Maņņe in 
A.D. 768, and effected a military occupation of the country. 
Sripurusha had four sons: Sivamara II (A.D. 788-812), Vijayā- 
ditya, Duggamāra and Šivagella, the last predeceasing his father. 
Duggamara disputed Sivamara’s succession but the latter triumphed 
with the support of his feudatory, Nolamba Singapota. Krishna I 
Rashtraküta was succeeded by Govinda II, whose vicious life and 
neglect of royal duties resulted in his supersession by his younger 
brother, Dhruva (A.D. 780-793). Sivamāra had espoused the cause 
of Govinda IL Therefore Dhruva invaded Gangavadi, imprisoned 
Sivamara and appointed his own son Stambha as the Viceroy of 
Gangavadi. Govinda III Rāshtrakūta (A.D. 793-814) was confront- 
ed at his accession with the hostility of his elder brother Stambha 
in league with a number of neighbouring princes. The former 
released Sivamara from “the burden of his cruel chains" and sent 
him back to his country. But he asserted his independence and 
supported Stambha. Govinda overcame his brother but treated 
him generously by re-appointing him to the Western Ganga Vice- 
royalty and thus secured his loyalty permanently. Sivamara again 
became a prisoner but was released and reinstated as ruler of 
Gangavādi so that his co-operation might be secured in Govinda's 
campaigns against the Eastern Chālukyas. Sivamāra was a very 
learned man. He mastered several subjects such as logic, philo- 
sophy, drama, grammar, etc., and composed the Gajāšataka in 
Kannada. The vicissitudes of his fortunes during the time of Dhruva 
and Govinda III resulted in the partition of the Western Ganga king- 
dom between the son and the brother of Sivamāra, — Mārasimha and 
Vijayāditya. Thus was founded the collateral line of Mārasimha I, 
whose brother was Prithvipati I. The latter's son and grandson were 
Marasimha II and Prithvipati II. 
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Govinda III was succeeded by Amoghavarsha I (A.D. 814-875), 
a young boy. Consequently the Rāshtrakūta feudatories, including 
the Western Gangas, revolted, and the boy-king was dethroned. 
From this anarchy the Rāshtrakūta Empire was saved, as noted 
above, and Amoghavarsha regained his regal position in A.D. 821. 
Though he waged war successfully with the Eastern Chālukyas 
about A.D. 860, he practically acquiesced in Western Ganga inde- 
pendence. 


Sivamāra II was followed by his nephew (his brother Vijayadit- 
ya's son) Rājamalla I (A.D. 817-853),€ who continued the main branch 
of the Western Gangas. He allied himself with the Nolambas by 
dynastic marriages and tried to exploit the difficulties of Amogha- 
varsha I, who failed to achieve his ambitious project of “uprooting 
the lofty forest of fig trees of Gangavadi difficult to be cut down." 
The Rashtrakita force invading Gangavādi was withdrawn, and Raja- 
malla succeeded in restoring the integrity of his kingdom. There- 
fore in his inscriptions he is likened to “Vishnu in the form of a 
Boar, rescuing the earth from the infernal regions." 


Rājamalla I was succeeded by his son Nītimārga I (A.D. 853- 
870) who continued with success the struggle for Western Ganga 
independence. He triumphed over the Bāņas and the Rāshtrakūtas. 
Amoghavarsha gave his daughter, Chandrobelabba, in marriage to 
Būtuga I, the younger son of Nitimarga I. His elder son, Rāja- 
malla II (A.D. 870-907), was ably assisted by his younger brother, 
Bütuga I, in the wars with the Eastern Chalukyas. "The two bro- 
thers helped the Pallavas against the Pāņdyas. Butuga predeceas- 
ed his brother, who was consequently succeeded by Nītimārga II 
(A.D. 907-935), the son of Bütuga I. Nitimarga II consolidated his 
position in Gangavadi, and had three sons, Narasimha, Rājamalla III, 
and Bütuga IL After a short reign, Narasimha was followed by 
Rājamalla III, who was ousted by Bütuga II in A.D. 937. 


The collateral line of the Western Gangas was represented by 
Prithvīpati I (A.D. 853-880), son of Sivamāra II, and by the former's 
son Marasimha II (A.D. 880-900), and grandson, Prithvipati II 
(A.D. 900-940), ruling over Kolār and the north-eastern portions of 
Gangavādi. A Bana king married Kundavvai, daughter of Prithvi- 
pati I. This Ganga ruler acquired fame by co-operating with the 
Pallavas against the Pandyas in the battle of Sripurambiyam and 
dying on the battle-field. We have referred to Parāntaka I's cam- 
paign against the Bànas and the help rendered to him by Prithvi- 
pati H, who gained the titles of Bāņādhirāja, Hastimalla, and Sembiyan 
Mavalivamarüydn. According to his Udayendiram plates, Parān- 
taka "uprooted two Bāņas.” The death of Prithvīpati II in 
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A.D. 940 after the passing away of his son, Vikkiyaņņa or Vikramá- 
ditya, led to the enthronement of Būtuga II in Gaūgavāģi with the 
aid of Krishna III Rüshtraküta, their alliance resulting in the Choļa 
catastrophe at Takkolam in A.D. 949. 


2. Būtuga II to Rakkasa Ganga 


The Rāshtrakūta king Amoghavarsha III (A.D. 936-939) was 
of a religious turn of mind, and consequently he handed over the 
administration to his energetic son, Krishna III (A.D. 939-967). 
His sister Revakā was married to Būtuga II, who killed his brother 
Rājamalla III, and became king of Gangavádi. We have mentioned the 
part played by Bütuga in the battle of Takkolam by killing Rājā- 
ditya, and this service was rewarded by Krishņa with the gift of the 
province of Banavāsi.  Bütuga was proficient in Jain philosophy 
and is said to have triumphed over a Buddhist in doctrinal dis- 
putation, In short, Bütuga II played an active and successful role 
in the annals of Gangavādi for more than twenty years, though he 
fully acknowledged the overlordship of the Rāshtrakūtas. He had 
a son named Maruladeva by Revakā; Marula died soon after his 
father and was succeeded by Márasimha III, Bütuga's son by another 
queen. 


Marasimha III (A.D. 960-974) was faithful to the Ganga-Rāshtra- 
kūta alliance and co-operated with Krishņa III in his campaigns in 
Gujarat and Mālava, but failed in his attempt to restore Indra IV 
to the Rāshtrakūta throne against the opposition of Taila II, the 
Western Chālukya king. Chamunda Raya, the Ganga general, 
captured Uchchangi, the chief stronghold of the Noļambas. Māra- 
sirnha's campaign against them secured for him the title of Nolam- 
bakulantaka or destroyer of the Nolamba family. Finally, he com- 
mitted Sallekhanā, or suicide by starvation, in the Jain fashion. 


Mārasirha III was succeeded by his elder son Rāchamalla or 
Rajamalla IV (A.D, 974-985). Attempts at usurpation of the throne 
were foiled by Chamunda Raya, the great minister who was a good 
Jain and a famous general with the title of Viramürtanda or sun 
among heroes, and Ranaranga-simha or lion on the battle-field. He 
had distinguished himself in the campaign against the Nolambas 
during the previous reign. He was a master of Kannada, Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. In A.D. 978 he wrote the Kannada work, the Chümunda 
Rāya Purāņa which contains, among others, an account of the 
twenty-four Jain Tīrthaūkaras or prophets. About 982 he erected 
a basti or Jain temple named after himself, at Sravana Belgola. 
Above all, he executed about A.D. 983 a colossal statue of Gomma- 
teévara, "larger than any of the statues of Rameses in Egypt,” 
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which “in daring conception and gigantic dimensions ((56j feet in 


height) is without a rival in India." He truly earned the title of @ 


Rāya. 

Rājamalla TV was followed by his younger brother, Rakkasa 
Gahga, during whose reign (A.D. 985-1024) the Cholas captured 
Talakad (A.D. 1004). His inscription, dated A.D. 1024, mentions 
Rajendra Chola as his overlord, but gradually the Ganga rule came 
to an end. Some later Ganga chiefs are, however, known. A Ganga 
Ràja was the minister of Vishnuvardhana Hoysala in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and another Ganga Rāja of Sivasamudram defied Krishnadeva 
Ràya of Vijayanagar early in the sixteenth century. 


V. THE BANAS 


— The Banas were feudatory to the Pallavas under the successors 
of Nandi-varman Pallavamalla. The Western Gangas and the No]am- 
bas combined against the Bāņas, though Kundavvai, the daughter 
of the Ganga ruler Prithvipati I, was married to Vikramaditya I 
Bana or Bāņavidyādhara. He may be assigned to the period 
A.D. 868-890. In the battle at Soremati or Soremadi (Anantapur 
District) about A.D. 878 the Western Gangas and the Nolambas 
were defeated by the Bāņas and the Vaidumbas. An inscription 
of A.D. 892-93 records that the Noļamba chief Mahendra I, called 
Mahendrādhirāja, destroyed the Bāņas, but the latter continued to 
be active. "Their inscriptions of A.D. 898, 905 and 909 during the 
period of Vijayāditya II Bana are dated in the Saka era, and men- 
tion no overlord. He and his successor, Vikramāditya II, must have 
enjoyed an independent status. But soon the Banas came into con- 
flict with Parāntaka I and we have narrated how he dealt with them 
and the consequences of his aggressive policy. Vikramāditya III 
Bana, described as the friend of Krishna (III), secured the support 
of the Rāshtrakūta power against the Cholas, and joined the battle 
of Takkolam which resulted in the complete discomfiture of the 
Cholas in A.D. 949. Therefore Parāntakta I's 'extirpation' of the 
Bāņas did not close their story. Their chiefs appear in South Indian 
history up to the sixteenth century and their movement from dis- 
trict to district (originally from Āndhradeša) took them to the far 
south, viz. the Pàndya country where they were Governors of 
Madura under the Rāyas of Vijayanagar. The history of the Bāņas 
during more than a thousand years possesses a singular interest in 
that it illustrates the survival of a tribe or dynasty by migration, 


VI. THE NOLAMBAS AND THE VAIDUMBAS 


The Nolambas or Nolamba Pallavas (Nolambas claiming Pallava 
descent) ruled mainly over Nolambavadi 32,000 or the Chitaldrug 
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district of Mysore. Their principal cities were Uchchangi, Henjeru 
Hemavati) and Chitaldrug. The Noļamba chief Singapota was feu- 
datory to Šivāmāra II and the latter's imprisonment by the Rasht- 
rakütas led to their control of the Nolambas. We have noticed 
Rājamalla I's policy of dynastie marriages with them. Polalchora, 
the grandson of Sihgapota, married the daughter of Rājamalla I, 
and their son was Mahendra I. With the support of the Western 
Gangas, he sent his general Kaduvetti Muttarasa to invade the Puli- 
nadu belonging to the Banas. They and the Vaidumbas were attack- 
ed at Soremati about A.D. 878 but the Noļambas were repulsed. 
Mahendra was subseguently killed in battle by Nītimārga II, who 
conseguently assumed the title of Mahendrāntaka or destroyer of 
Mahendra. His great-grandson, Nanni Noļamba, came into conflict 
with Mārasirnha III, who conquered and annexed Noļambavāģi, and 
assumed the title of Noļambakulāntaka. The Ganga victory was 
followed by a general massacre of the Nolambas, but three princes 
escaped and revived the fortunes of their dynasty after the death of 
Mārasimha III in A.D. 974. 


The Vaidumbas were in possession of the Renandu (7000 coun- 
try) in the ninth century. The first known chief was Irigaya. Ganda 
Trinetra led the Vaidumba forces to the aid of the Bāņas against 
the Western Gangas and the Noļambas at Soremati about A.D. 878. 
Apparently the Vaidumbas were feudatory to the Bāņas. To the tenth 
century belongs Sandayan Tiruvayan I. Probably he was the Vaidum- 
ba chief defeated by Parāntaka I Chola after his subjugation of the 
Banas. Sandayan Tiruvayan II was known as Srikantha. Like the 
Banas, after their defeat by the Cholas, the Vaidumbas appealed 
for help to the Rāshtrakūtas. Thus the Vaidumbas also had their 
share in compassing the ruin of the Chola empire at Takkolam in 
A.D. 949. Subsequently they entered the service of the Cholas. 
Ariūjaya Chola married a Vaidumba princess, and their son was 


Sundara Chola. 


VIL ALUVAKHEDA, KONGUDESA AND KERALA 


Chitravāhana II (c. A.D. 800) and his successors ruled over 
Aluvakheda for several centuries till it was annexed to the Hoysala 
kingdom in the fourteenth century. Kongudeša became the bone 
of contention between the Western Ganga, Pallava and Pāņdya im- 
perialists, and we have noticed the overthrow of the Adigamāns of 
Tagadür by Nedufijadaiyan Pandya and the establishment of his 
authority in the Salem and Coimbatore Districts. Aditya I Choļa 
annexed Kongudeša by overcoming the Western Gangas and the 
Pandyas. . 
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The last of the Perumāļs of Kerala was Cheraman Perumal, and 
the end of his rule may be connected with the origin of the Kollam 
or Malayalam era in A.D. 824-25, though some scholars would ex- 
plain it as marking the foundation of Kollam or Quilon. The latest 
writer on Cheraman Perumāļ assigns him to A.D. 742-826, rejects 
the story of his conversion to Christianity or Islam, and maintains 
that his pilgrimage towards the close of his life was not to Myla- 
pore or Mecca but to Chidambaram. The Arabs, who settled in 
Malabar in the ninth century, married the women of the country, 
and thus the Moplah population came into existence. Sthanu Ravi 
was on very friendly terms with Āditya I Chola. "Though the immi- 
gration of the Jews is assigned to the first century A.D. the first 
definite proof of their colony near Cranganore on the west coast 
is the Tamil charter of Bhàskara Ravivarman (A.D. 978-1036) to 
Joseph Rabban giving him and his descendants certain lands and 
privileges. Kerala princesses graced the Pāņdya and Chola courts 
as queens, like the queen of Parāntaka I who was the mother of 
Arinjaya. Several Chola officers, including a general named Veļ- 
lahgumaran, belonged to Kerala, and Chaturanana Pandita was the 
guru of Rājāditya. 
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APPENDIX 
THE GENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALLAVAS 
1. The Successors of Nandi-varman Pallavamalla 


Nandi-varman Pallavamalla was succeeded by his son Danti- 
varman, whose latest known date is the regnal year 51. As stated 
above,' he ascended the throne some time before April 4, A.D. 804, 
when Govinda III was returning from the Pallava country after 
having levied tribute from Dantiga (Danti-varman) king of Kanchi. 
Danti-varman’s successor was his son Tellarrerinda Nandi-varman 
(i.e. Nandi-varman who defeated his enemies at Teļļāru in the Wan- 
diwash taluk of North Arcot District), whose latest known date is 
the year 22 of his reign. This king married the Rashtrakita prin- 
cess Sankha (probably a daughter of Amoghavarsha I Nripatuhga, 
son of Govinda III) and was succeeded by his son by her, called 
Nripatuhga-varman (probably named after his maternal grandfather). 
The latest known date of king Nripatunga-varman is his 41st regnal 
year? Thus we find that the four generations of Pallava kings, 
viz. Nandi-varman Pallavamalla, Danti-varman, Teļļārrerinda 
Nandi-varman, and Nripatunga-varman ruled for 179 (65 + 51 + 
22 + 41) years, i.e. nearly 45 years per generation. This is rather 
abnormal. It may be that, like many of the Chola rulers, the reigns 
of the Pallava kings and their successors often overlapped. If, how- 
ever, the above regnal periods be regarded as successive, and if the 
latest known dates of the kings in question be regarded as the 
last years of their reigns, Nripatuhga-varman probably ceased to 
reign in A.D. 910 (731 + 179). Nripatunga's inscriptions have 
been found all over the region from Gudimallam in the north to 
Pudukkottai in the south. The Bāņa king Bāņavidyādhara, i.e. 
Vikramāditya I, was a feudatory both of Nandi-varman Tellàrrerinda 
and of Nripatunga.? 


Inscriptions disclose the names or virudas of several Pallava 
rulers such as Aparajita-varman (regnal years 3 to 18), Kampa- 
varman (regnal years 6 to 25), Vayiramegha-varman (regnal year 
2), Narasimha-varman. (regnal years 3 to 24), I$vara-varman (i.e. 
Paramešvara-varman, regnal years 12 and 17), Chandrāditya and 
Kāttirai. Of these Kampa-varman (probably named after Rāsh- 
traküta Stambha or Kamba who may be supposed to have been his 
maternal grandfather) was possibly also known as Nandikampa 
which has been interpreted as “Kampa-varman son of Nandi-varman . 
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(Teļļārrerinda)”, although it very probably indicates “Nandi-varmai: 
surnamed Kampa-varman.” The second suggestion (involving 
another that Danti-varman Pallava married a daughter of Stambha 
is probably supported by the tendency of cross-cousin marriage 
between two royal families in successive generations among South 
Indian rulers. Kampa-varman may thus be regarded as identical 
with Nandi-vatman Tellarrerinda (whose latest known date in that 
case would be the regnal year 25 instead of year 22). Vayiramegha- 
varman may have been another name of Danti-varman who was 
apparently named after the Rashtrakiita king Danti-varman (Danti- 
durga) surnamed Vairamegha.  Narasimha-varman and {évara- 
varman may be the same respectively as Narasimha-varman II and 
Paramešvara-varman I; but these may also have been secondary 
names of two of the later kings. Kāttirai and Chandraditya were 
probably local Pallava chiefs under Pallava or Chola overlords. 


According to Chola records, the Chola king Aditya I overthrew 
Pallava Aparājita and killed him towards the end of the ninth 
century A.D. From an inscription at Tirumalpuram near Kāūchī 
we learn that Tondaiman Axrur-tufjina-udaiyar (Aditya I) granted 
a village in the heart of the Pallava empire in the 21st year of his 
reign. The date of Aditya's accession is now usually believed to 
have been A.D. 871, which would make his 21st year correspond 
to A.D. 892-93. But as there is no evidence regarding the nature 
and duration of the Pallava-Chola struggle of this period, it is im- 
possible to say that Aparājita was already extirpated by A.D. 892-93. 


According to the Udayendiram grant, the Ganga king, Prithvi- 
pati I, in order to help his friend (overlord) Aparajita, defeated 
Pandya Varaguņa II at the battle of Srīpurambiyan (near Kumbha- 
konam) but lost his life in the engagement. As the same Ganga 
king is referred to in the Ambur inscription of the 26th year of 
Nripatuhga as one of the Pallava king's feudatories, Aparajita could 
not have ceased to rule before this year. If Nripatunga-varman ruled 
till A.D. 910, as noted above, we cannot regard the two as identical 
and can only presume that they ruled over different parts of the 
Pallava dominions. It would also then follow that the Pallava 
Sovereignty was not extinguished with Aparajita’s death, but con- 
tinued till at least A.D. 913. This view is supported by the Karan- 
dai Plates of Rajendra I which refer to the success of Parantaka I 
against the Pallavas.* 
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2. Tentative genealogy of the Later Pallavas 


Hiraņya-varman (great-great-grandson of Bhīma-varman who 
was a brother of the Greater Pallava king Sirnhavishnu) 


| 
1. Nandi-varman Pallavamalla (married Reva, probably 
the daughter of Dantidurga-Danti-varmen-Vairamegha), 
c. A.D. 731-96. 


2. ants Désir Vey gti (probably mar- 
ried the daughter of Stambha or Kamba, son of Dhruva, 
who was a cousin of Dantidurga-Danti-varman-Vairamegha), 
c. A.D. 796-847. 


| 
3. Teļļārrerinda Nandi-varman-Kampa-varman (married San- 
khā, probably the daughter of Amoghavarsha I, son of 


Govinda III, who was a brother of Stambha or Kamba), x 

c. A.D. 847-72. ki 

| 13 

4. Nripatunga-varman (A.D. 872-913). i E: 


It has to be admitted that the reigns of the four kings may have 
overlapped to a considerable extent. It is also uncertain whether 
the latest known dates of these kings were actually the last years "e. 


of their reigns. < 

T 
1. Vol. III, p. 282. NI. 
2. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 54. is 
3. JIH, XXIX. 114. ENS E. 
4. JOR, XIX. 148. 
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L POLITICAL HISTORY 


Agrabodhi VI was succeeded, after a rule of about 40 years, by 
his brother Agrabodhi VII (A.D. 759-65). He was famous for his 
sense of justice and knowledge of medical science. After he had 
reigned for six years, Mahendra II Silameghavarna (A.D. 765-85), 
son of Agrabodhi VI, seized the throne. The new king’s authority 
was, however, challenged by Dappula, who was the son of a sister 
of king Agrabodhi VI and became a constant source of trouble 
throughout the 20 years’ reign of Mahendra II. Anarchy prevailed 
almost throughout the land. The next king Udaya (sometimes siy- 
led Dappula II, A.D. 785-90) was a son of Mahendra II. The new 
ruler is said to have helped his son-in-law Mahendra to conquer 
Rohana in South Ceylon, and to drive out the latter's father Darn- 
shtrasiva, collector of revenue at Rohana, to take shelter in India. 
Udaya died after a reign of about five years and was succeeded by 
his son Mahendra III Silameghavarna (A.D. 790-94) who ruled for 
about four years. The next king was Agrabodhi VIII (A.D. 794- 
805), a brother of Mahendra III. This ruler was exceptionally de- 
voted to his mother whom he allowed to offer his own person as à 
gift to the Buddhist church and then freed himself by paying to 
the church a sum considered equal to his own value. He died after 
a rule of 11 years, and his younger brother Dappula II (or II; 
A.D. 805-21) next reigned for 16 years. The successor of Dappula II 
(or III), his son Agrabodhi IX (A.D. 821-24), had to fight with Mahen- 
dra (son of king Mahendra III) who was the real heir to the throne 
according to the Ceylonese law of inheritance.! Prince Mahendra 
was compelled to flee to South India. After a short rule of three 
years, Agrabodhi IX was succeeded by his younger brother Sena 
(A.D. 824-44), surnamed $ilàmegha. Sena removed a potential 
danger by having Prince Mahendra killed by his agents in India. 
But he had to face an attack of the Pàndya king of Madura in South 
India, who had probably given shelter to Mahendra. 


The Pāņdya king, who led an expedition against Ceylon, con- 
quered the northern part of the island, and the defeated king Sena 
fled to the mountainous region of Malaya. The victorious Pāņdyas 
took away all the valuables in the Ceylonese king's treasury and else- 
where in the island, including gold images and plates belonging to 
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the monasteries. Then king Sena submitted to the Pandya king, 
and the latter returned to his own country. The Pandya king was 
probably Srīmāra Srivallabha who gained a victory in the island 
of Ceylon according to the Sinnamannur grant.? Sena died after 
a reign of about 20 years, and was succeeded by his brother's son 
Sena II (A.D. 844-79). During his reign a rebel son of the Pandya 
king took shelter at the Ceylonese court. In retaliation for the 
Pandya invasion during the rule of Sena I, Sena II sent a large army 
against the Pandya country. Ceylonese forces besieged Madura 
and completely defeated the Pandya king who lost his life. The 
Pandya capital was plundered and the valuables, including the golden 
images brought from Ceylon, were all taken back to the island. The 
son of the deceased Pandya king was placed on the throne. It may 
be suggested that the reference is probably to the accession of Sri- 
mara’s son Varaguna II in A.D, 862. The successful war of Sena II 
against the Pandyas is mentioned in a number of inscriptions. The 
king died in the 35th year of his reign, and was succeeded by his 
youngest brother Udaya II (or I, A.D. 879-90), surnamed Silàmegha- 
varna. Kirtyagrabodhi, a member of the royal family, rebelled 
against the new king and made himself master of Rohana; but the 
rebellion was soon quelled. The king died after a rule of about 11 
years, and his brother Kasyapa IV $risahghabodhi (A.D. 890-907) 
succeeded him. One of the new king's ministers was Choļarāja 
whose name seems to connect him with the Chola country in the 
Tanjore-Tiruchirapalli region in South India. Kasyapa IV is said 
to have ruled for 17 years and was succeeded by a son of Sena II 
named Kāšyapa V (A.D. 907-17), called Abhaya Silameghavarna in 
his inscription. 

During the rule of Kāšyapa V, the Pāņdya king of the Madura- 
Ramnad-Tirunelveli region was vanquished by his neighbour, the 
king of the Cholas, and he applied for help to the Ceylonese ruler. 
Kāśyapa V sent an army to the Pandya king's help; but the expedi- 
tion was unsuccessful. The Chola king appears to be no other than 
Parāntaka I, who ascended the throne in A.D. 907 and claimed vic- 
tories over the Pandya king Rajasimha (Maravarman Rājasimha III) 
and over an army of the king of Ceylon.) Kāšyapa V died in the 
10th year of his reign. His successor Dappula III (or IV, A.D. 917-18), 
who ruled for a few months, was probably one of his step-brothers. 
The next king was Dappula IV (or V) Silameghavarna (A.D. 918-30), 
who was probably a brother of the preceding ruler. During his rule, 
the Pāņdya king, whose country was subjugated by the Cholas, took 
shelter a£ the Ceylonese court; but having failed to secure any help, 
the Pāņdya ruler left his diadem and other valuables behind and 
betook himself to the Kerala country in the Malabar coast of South 
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India, although there is a tradition about the Ceylonese king's vic- 
torious fight with the Damilas who came from the Chola country. 
Dappula IV (or V) died in the 12th year of his rule, and was succeeded 
by Udaya III (or II, A.D. 930-33), who was a brother's son of Sena II 
and died in the 3rd year of his reign. 


The next king Sena III (A.D. 933-42), probably a brother of the 
preceding ruler, died in his ninth regnal year, and, was succeeded 
by Udaya IV (or III, A.D. 942-50) whose relation to his predecessors 
is unknown. During this king's rule the Chola king, who had con- 
quered the Pāņdya country, demanded from the Ceylonese monarch 
the diadem and other valuables left in the island by the Pandya 
ruler in the reign of Dappula IV (or V). The demand not having 
been complied with, a mighty Choļa army invaded Ceylon and 
occupied large tracts of the island. King Udaya IV (or III) fled 
with the crown and other valuables to Rohana. The Chola king 
can be no other than Parāntaka I (A.D. 907-53) who calls himself 
“conqueror of Ceylon" in his records.^ It is claimed in the Ceylonese 
chronicles that the Ceylonese king's general now laid waste tho 
borderland of the Chola monarch and compelled him to restore ali 
the valuables carried away from the islands as booty. But the in- 
vading Chola army appears to have actually left Ceylon owing to 
the Rāshtrakūta invasion of the Chola country under Krishna III 
about A.D. 949, the year of the great battle of Takkolam. Udaya IV 
(or III) died in his eighth regnal year, while his successor Sena IV 
(A.D. 950-53) ruled for three years. The next king Mahendra IV 
Srīsanghabodhi (A.D. 953-69), who was probably his predecessor's 
brother, married a princess of the royal house of Kalinga in India. 
During his rule, the Vallabha king sent a force to Nagadvipa (identi- 
fied by some writers with north-western Ceylon, but by others with 
Jaffna) to subjugate Ceylon; but the war was concluded by a peace 
between the two powers. The Vallabha is apparently king Kri- 
shņa III (A.D. 939-67) of the family of the Rāshtrakūtas, who were 
the successors of the Chalukya Vallabharājas and were known to 
the Arabs as the Balharās of Mānkīr (Vallabharājas of Manyakheta). 
There are epigraphic and literary records® referring to the subjuga- 
tion of Ceylon by Krishna III before A.D. 959, although the Rash- 
traküta expedition appears to have been merely a raid. Mahendra IV 
is also said to have repulsed a Chola invasion under Parantaka LL 
who led an attack against the island as its ruler had helped the 
Pandya king in his revolt against the Choļas. 


Mahendra IV restored certain monasteries that had been pre- 
viously burnt by the Cholas. After his death in the 16th year of 
his reign, his 12 year old son, Sena V (A.D. 969-79), became king. 
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During his rule, there was a rebellion headed by a general, also 
named Sena, as a result of which the king had to flee to Rohaņa. 
The country was ravaged by Damila forces whose help was requ- 
isitioned by the rebellious general. Ultimately the king and the 
rebel entered into a pact; but the former died in the 10th year of 
his reign, still young in years. The next king was his younger 
brother Mahendra V (A.D. 979-1027) who had to face numerous 
difficulties owing to the disturbed condition of the country. He 
made his brother's widow his queen and, on her death which took 
place shortly afterwards, raised his brother's daughter to the rank 
of Mahishi. The new king was unable to keep his troops contented 
by regular payment. The Kerala (Malayali) mercenaries in the 
king's army once besieged the royal residence at Anurādhapura, 
although the king managed to escape by an underground passage 
to Rohaņa. In other parts of the country complete anarchy prevailed, 
and Kerala and Karņāta (Kanarese) as well as Ceylonese chieftains 
carried on the government as they pleased. On hearing of this 
anarchical condition of Ceylon from a horse-dealer, the Choļa king 
sent a strong army to invade the island. "The Chola king was 
no doubt the mighty Rājarāja, who not only conquered the 
northern part of Ceylon but gave it the name Mummudi-Chola- 
mandalam (cf. the names Rājarājapuram and Jagannāthamangalam 
applied respectively to Māntai or Matota and Polonnaruva) and 
even granted Ceylonese villages to the great temple at Tanjore.’ 
The southern part of the island appears to have been conquered 
by the Choļa king Rājendra, son and successor of Rājarāja, in or 
shortly before A.D. 1017, when, according to Ceylonese chronicles, 
the Cholas captured not only the Ceylonese king's Mahishi, but 
also “the jewels, the diadem that he had inherited, the whole of the 
royal ornaments, the priceless diamond bracelet which was a gift 
of the gods, the unbreakable sword, and the relic of the torn strip 
of cloth."? The king, who had fled to the jungle, was captured on 
“the pretence of concluding a treaty." Mahendra V was then sent 
with all his treasures to the Chola king in India where the Ceylo- 
nese monarch died 12 years later. According to the inscriptions 
of the Cholas, Rajendra, after heavy fighting in Ceylon, captured 
“the crown of the island" (indicating the capture of the king), “the 
beautiful crown of the queen of Ceylon" (indicating the capture of 
the queen) and “the crown of Sundara and the pearl necklace of 
Indra" which the Pāņdya king had given to the king of Ceylon. 
The Cholas carried away many costly images of gold, destroyed 
the Buddhist monasteries, and stripped the island of all valuables. 
With Pulatthinagara (modern Polonnaruva) as their base, the 
Cholas held complete sway over Rajarashtra or North Ceylon. 
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The people of the island were secretly bringing up the young prince 
Kāšsyapa in the southern country due to fear of the Cholas. When 
the Chola king heard that the boy had reached his 12th year, he sent 
a force to seize him. An army of 95,000 men now ravaged South 
Ceylon. 


In the meantime king Mahendra V died at the Chola court in the 
48th year after his coronation, Kāšyapa, the young son of Mahen- 
dra V, was then made king under the name Vikramabāhu (A.D. 
1027-39); but he declined to undergo formal consecration so long as 
Rājarāshtra was in the occupation of the foreigners. He continued 
to rule at Rohaņa and died in the 12th year of his reign. Thereupon 
an official named Kirti exercised royal authority for a few days 
after which he was murdered by Mahālānakīrti (A.D. 1039-42) who 
became ruler of Rohaņa. He was defeated by the Cholas and lost 
his life in his third regnal year. The Damilas took away his 
treasures, diadem, and other valuables which were sent to the Chola 
country. Mahālānakīrti's son Vikramapandya (probably connected 
with the Pandya royal house of Madura on the mother's side) carried 
on the government in a small tract from his headquarters at modern 
Kalutara at the mouth of the river Kalugangā in south-western 
Ceylon, for about one year (A.D. 1042) according to the Pali 
chronicle, but three years, according to the Singhalese sources on 
which Geiger relies. He was slain in battle by Jagatīpāla, said to 
have been a Sūryavarnšī prince coming from Ayodhya; but Jagatīpāla 
(A.D. 1042-46) was himself killed by the Cholas, probably after a rule 
of four years. His queen and daughter, together with all valuables, 
were sent to the Chola country. Parakrama or Parakramapandya 
(A.D, 1046-48), who is often regarded as the son of a Pāņdya king 
of Madura but may have actually been a son of Vikramapandya, 
was also slain by the Cholas, probably after a rule of two years. 
The Chola king Rājādhirāja, son of Rājendra, claims in a record of 
A.D. 1046? that he had deprived four Ceylonese kings of their crowns, 
namely (1) Vikramabahu, (2) Vikramapandya, (3) Virasilamegha 
hailing from Kanauj (apparently the same as Jagatīpāla), and 
(4) Srī-vallabhamadanarāja (possibly another name of Parākrama- 
pāņdya or of some other unknown Ceylonese chief) who is said to 
have lived for some time at the court of Kannara, i.e. the Rāshtra- 
kūta king Krishna III. Another ruler killed by Rājādhirāja was 
Manabharana, who may have been a Ceylonese chief, although 
Hultzsch takes him to be a scion of the Pandya royal family. The 
Chola king also claims to have captured the queen-mother of Ceylon 
and to have cut off her nose, the reference probably being to the 
capture of Jagatipala's queen. The Chola records would thus 
suggest that the rule of Jagatipala, if not also of Parakramapandya, 
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ended in or shortly before A.D. 1046. The records of Rājendra, 
younger brother and successor of Rājādhirāja, say that some time 
before A.D. 1057 the Chola king killed Vīrašilāmegha, “king of the 
Kalingas" (probably a Ceylonese prince connected with Kalihga on 
his mother's side), and captured the two sons of Manabharana, “king 
of the people of Lanka.” Virašilāmegha and Mānabharaņā, men- 
tioned here, should be identified with the princes of these names 
referred to in the records of Rājādhirāja, although they are usually 
supposed to be different. In an inscription'? of A.D. 1069, Rājendra's 
successor, Vīrarājendra, also claims to have subdued Ceylon. 


Towards the middle of the eleventh century, when the whole 
island was under Chola occupation, the Ceylonese chronicles place 
the rule of two chiefs named Lokesvara (six years, A.D. 1048-54) and 
Kešadhātu Kāšyapa (six months, A.D. 1054-55), who had their head- 
quarters at Kājaragrāma (modern Kataragām on the Menikgangā 
not far from Magama, the chief city of Rohaņa or Southern Ceylon). 
These chiefs had a rival in the person of a scion of the Ceylonese royal 
family named Kirti, later styled Vijayabāhu I Šrīsanghabodhi 
(A.D. 1055-1110),'' one of the greatest generals of Ceylon, who suc- 
ceeded in extirpating Chola rule from the island in the 15th year 
of his reign. Virarajendra's claim of subjugating Ceylon about 
A.D. 1069 seems to refer to the great Chola victory over Vijayabāhu's 
forces in a battle near Anurādhapura in the 12th year of the Cey- 
lonese king's reign, which probably corresponds to a date not much 
earlier than A.D. 1069. A Šiva Devale (temple) at Polonnaruva 
contains inscriptions of Rājendra Choļa I and of Adhirājendra who 
ruled for some time about A.D. 1070. The liberation of Ceylon by 
Vijayabāhu thus seems to have taken place shortly after A.D. 1070 
in the 15th year of his reign. 


II. FINE ARTS 


Ceylon is an offshoot of India not only geographically but also 
culturally. The literary’? and art traditions of the island as well 
as its religious, political, social and economic life show how deeply 
they were regulated by the conventions of Indian life and thought. 


In early times Indian Bhikshus in Ceylon lived in very simple 


monasteries, mostly stone caves such as those of Mihintale, Vessagi- `- 


riya, and Isurumuniya in Anurādhapura, and Situlpahuva (Chittala- 
parvata) near the Menikganga, and in groves like the Mahāmegha- 
vana in Anurādhapura. Although information about the exact 
nature of the buildings used by the early inhabitants and ruling 
chiefs is meagre, there is evidence of the gradual growth of a grand 
monastic architecture inspired by Indian tradition. The great Stü- 
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pārāma was built at Anurādhapura in the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.C., and an offshoot of the Bodhi tree was planted in the island. 
Unfortunately remnants of the early structures are usually found 
enclosed in later additions. Numerous Vihdras or Buddhist monas- 
teries were built in the early period, some of the most famous of then 
being the Tishyamahārāma (dating from the second or third cen 
tury B.C. according to some scholars) at Magama or Mahāgrāma, capi 
tal of Rohaņa (South-West Ceylon), and the Stūpārāma, Mahāvihāra, 
Abhayagirivihāra (built by Vattagāmaņī Abhaya or Vaļagambā i! 
the first century B.C.), and the Jetavanārāma (built by Mahāsena in 
the fourth century A.D.). The monasteries usually covered wide 
areas, and were meant for accommodating a large number of Bhi- 
kshus. The Jetavanārāma is 251 feet high and stands on a stone 
platform nearly 8 acres in extent, while the space within the walled 
enclosure measures nearly 14 acres. Generally the monasteries had 
stone foundations, the upper structures being always of wood, clay 
or brick. There were residential quarters, a refectory, and an 
Uposatha house where the Sangha assembled on the fortnightly fast 
day of the new moon and the full moon. The Viharas had a Chaitya 
or Stüpa, called Dāgaba in Ceylon. In the first century B.C. the 
great builder Dutthagāmaņī built the Lohaprāsāda (Lohamahaseya) 
or Brazen Palace (so called from the gilt bronze dome that once 
crowned it) and the Ruvanavaliseya in the Mahāvihāra at Anurādha- 
pura, the former being the Uposatha house and the latter the Dagaba. 
The Ceylonese Dāgabas were usually built essentially on the pattern 
of the Indian Stüpas like those of Sānchī, although they differed a 
good deal in details. They had the shape of a heap of paddy or a 
hemisphere, and were erected on three circular terraces, standing on 
a round or square basement, approached by one or four stairways. 
Above the hemispherical dome there was a square called Hataras 
kotuva, on which stood the round Devata kotuva (‘citadel of the 
gods” corresponding to the Indian Harmikā), forming the base of 
the pointed ringed spire. The spire represented an earlier chhatrā- 
vali (umbrellas). 


The early extant examples of Ceylonese sculptures are usually 
made of limestone and belong to the style of Amarāvati and Nāgār- 


- junikonda. The specimens representing the great miracle of Sra- 


vasti and Māyā's dream in the Colombo Museum may be actually the 
work of South Indian artists. But other specimens representing 
Buddha, Bodhisattvas, and Nāgas were apparently works of local 
artists inspired by Indian tradition. Many of the Ceylonese images 
were originally plastered and coloured, and *the rough, weatherworn 
blocks, now visible, do not produce the effect designed by the artists." 
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In the following period Ceylonese shrines of simpler structures, 
consisting of two sections (one forming the real shrine and the other 
used for the beating of drums) standing on two platforms connected 
by a huge slab, were giving way to great vaulted buildings with 
massive brick walls and door-posts of stone. "These "huge masses 
of masonry" had usually a Maydapa or porch, a nave, a communi- 
cation passage, and a Dāgaba. The Dāgabas were sometimes small 
in size and stood on square platforms. The celebrated temple, call- 
ed the Gedige, at Nalanda (an old military post between Malaya and 
Anuradhapura) is built entirely of stone in South Indian style. Some 
writers believe that it was built for the use of the Pallava troops who 
accompanied Mānā-varman to Ceylon in the sixth century, but others 
ascribe its construction to the age of Chola occupation in the first 
half of the eleventh century. 

A number of Hindu temples, called Devales and Kovils, were 
built at Polonrtaruva and other places (e.g. Kotaragāma, Kandy and 
Ratnapura) in the time of Choļa occupation and in Choļa style. One 
of them, a Siva temple originally known as Vaņuvaņmādevi Īsvara- 
mudaiyar and made of granuilite and limestone, consists of a Gar- 
bhagriha, Antarāla, Ardhamandapa, and Mandapa with a four-storied 
Vimana, 

King Kaéyapa I built, in the fifth century, the great rock for- 
tress of Sigiriya or Sirnhagiri, so called from its facade in the form 
of a huge seated lion. This rock fortress, on the top of which the 
king erected a large number of buildings, its galleries and the wall 
round them covered with white plaster, and the celebrated frescoes 
done in the Ajanta style, have immortalised the name of Kasyapa I 
in the cultural history of Ceylon. 

Some of the sculptures of this period are made in gneiss. The 
influence of the Gupta style is clearly marked in the bas-relief of 
“the man and woman” and in the meditating Buddha images at 
Isurumuniya (Anuradhapura), as well as in the Moon-stone (a semi- 
circular slab carved elaborately in low relief and placed at the foot 
of a staircase in Ceylonese art) at the entrance of the queen’s palace 
at Anuradhapura. The carving of the elephant figures on the rock 
of Isurumuniya and the sage Kapila with horse’s head (representing 
Sagara’s sacrificial horse) show great influence of the Pallava style, 
especially of the famous bas-reliefs at Māmallapuram. 

A number of bronze and copper images dating from the fifth 
century A.D. have been found. The Badulla Buddha (fifth or sixth 
century) in the Colombo Museum exhibits pure Gupta style. The 
fine small figures of Avalokitešvara and Jambhala (Kuvera), now in 
the Boston Museum, have been assigned to the eighth century. 
Numerous bronze or copper images of various Hindu deities and - 
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South Indian saints in pure Dravidian style have been recovered from 
the Devales and Kovils. These include images of Siva, especially 
of the Natarāja type, Pārvatī, Gaņeša, Kārttikeya, Vishnu, Lakshmi, 
Bālakrishņa, Hanumat and Sūrya, as well as of Sundaramūrtisvāmī, 
Māņikka Vāsagar, Tirujīāna Sambandhasvāmī and Apparasvami. 
There is no doubt that these were works of South Indian artists; but 
whether most of them were cast in South India or at Polonnaruva, 
the Choļa headguarters in Ceylon, cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. Some of the specimens are very fine. An excellent bronze 
image is that of the goddess Pattinī Devī which is now in the Britis! 
Museum. Pattinī is the guardian of female chastity, but has powe 

also over epidemics. Her cult went to the island from South Indi: 


The frescoes of Sigiriya closely resemble in style those in th: 
Ajaņtā caves. They portray, either singly or in couples, twenty-one 
figures and probably represent celestial damsels (all covered by 
clouds below the waist), though some writers would take them to 
be gueens and princesses with their ladies in waiting. Colours used 
by the artists are red, yellow, green, and black. The figures are 
graceful and sensual, and the brush work exhibits sound knowledge 
of modelling and technique. But their standard compares rather 
unfavourably with that of the best frescoes in the Ajaņtā caves. 
The painting in the Pulligoda Galkomde near Polonnaruva, repre- 
senting five nimbate seated male figures, may date from the seventh 
century; but the rock-paintings at Hindagale, representing Buddha 
in the thirty-third heaven, appears to be of a later date. 


l. The rule of succession was that the next younger brother of the king succeeded 
him on the throne. Only when there was no brother did the crown pass to 
the next generation, and in that case also the eldest son of the eldest brother 
of the preceding generation became king. The sister's son of the king 
enjoyed a certain preference. This remnant of an earlier matriarchy was at 
times a disturbing factor in the right of succession. A conflict between 
matriarchy and patriarchy is noticeable in the rivalry of Mahendra II and 
Dappula for the throne. ç 

. SII, HI. 461. 

. JRAS, 1913, p. 526. 

. Sastri, Colas, I. 148. 

. Altekar, Rāshtrakūtas, 118-9. 

. The accession of Mahendra V is assigned by Geiger to A.D. 981 but by 
Hultzsch to A.D. 978. Considering the fact that his 36th regnal year corres- 
ponded to a date in A.D. 1016 or 1017, it seems that he ascended the throne in 
A.D. 979 or more probably in A.D. 980. 

T. SII, TI. 241, 424 ff. Rajaraja’s inscription at Padariya in Ceylon is dated in his 
Zith year corresponding to A.D. 1011-12 (SII, II. p. v.). 
8. Sewell, HISI. 62. 
9. SII, HI. 51 ff. 
10. Ibid. 202-3. 
1L The accession of Vijayahāhu is assigned by Hultzsch to A.D. 1054, and Geiger 
to A.D. 1059. But the fact that he was defeated by the Cholas in his 12th regnal 
ear, probably falling shortly before A.D. 1069, and that he recovered the island 
om the Cholas in his 15th regnal year or shortly after A.D. 1070 would suggest 
that he ascended the throne in A.D. 1055-56. 
12. For an account of the Pāli literature of Ceylon, cf. Vol. III, pp. 394 ff. 
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CHAPTER IX 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
A. SANSKRIT 
L BELLES-LETTRES 


The famous poets of the sixth and the seventh centuries A.D., 
such as Bhàravi and Māgha, presented a queer combination of real 
poetic merit with pedantry or artificiality. Of the two sides thus 
displayed the latter was not only the easier to imitate but was also 
the more attractive owing to the external show that it could pre- 
sent. The lesser poets that followed these masters, therefore, natu- 
rally fell a prey to the temptation and produced works which are 
noted more for their artificiality than for any intrinsic merit. This 
love of pedantry was increased to no small extent by the fact that 
Sanskrit literature was mainly composed not only by the Panditas but 
also for them. It is, therefore, no wonder if we find pedantry and 
artificiality to be the general characteristics of the great bulk of 
literature produced during this and the following ages. It would, 
however, be wrong to suppose that this age had nothing of real value 
to contribute to Sanskrit literature. It saw the rise of a special form 
of prose composition—the Champü. It is this age, again, that gives 
us our earliest anthology, a class of works of no mean importance to 
the student of Sanskrit literature. But by far the most important 
contribution of this age to Sanskrit literature is in the field of poetics 
which reached its high watermark of development during this 
period. 


1. Drama 


Great importance attaches to the politico-historical play, the 
Mudrārākshasa, of Visakhadatta, son of the Mahārāja Bhāskaradatta 
or minister Prithu, and grandson of Vate$varadatta, a feudatory, of 
what prince we are not expressly told. The attempt to place Visakha- 
datta in the fifth century A.D. on the hypothesis that Vatešvaradatta 
was a Sāmanta of Chandra-gupta II is not well founded. Nor is 
there any solid ground to assume that he belonged-to Bengal. On 
the strength of the variant "Avantivarman” occurring in the Bha- 
ratavākya of the play, some place him in the seventh century at the 
court of the Maukhari Avantivarman, while others would place him 
under the Kāshmirian Avantivarman in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury A.D.. But both these theories are considerably weakened by 
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the fact revealed in Hillebrandt's critical edition of the play that 
the variant is in all probability spurious.’ Nor is there any definite 
proof for Jacobi's identification of the eclipse referred to in the olay 
as that of December 2, A.D. 860 when, according to him, the play 
was enacted.? Višākhadatta is certainly earlier than the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. as he is referred to by Dhananjaya in his Dašarūpaka and 
also by Abhinavagupta? in his commentary on Bharata's Nātyašīstra. 
Visakhadatta is, therefore, to be assigned very probably to the seventh 
or the eighth century A.D. 


The Mudrārākshasa* is a play in seven acts, unique in Sanskrit 
literature as being wholly based on some political or historical theme, 
and avoiding not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmos- 
phere. It is a drama without a heroine. Its author must rank very 
high indeed owing to the great success he has achieved in creating 
a highly captivating play out of the dry historical material; and 
that, too, without the aid of the most inspiring of sentiments—the 
$ringāra. The play deals with the astute manoeuvres of Chāņakya 
to win over Rākshasa, the faithful, clever and honest minister of the 
exterminated Nandas, to the side of Chandragupta. 


There are two other plays ascribed to Višākhadeva who is very 
probably the same as Višākhadatta. One of these, the Devichandra- 
gupta, dealing with the story how Dhruvadevi was saved by Chan- 
dra-gupta from the ignominy of being surrendered to a Saka ruler,® 
is known to us only from citations in the Natyadarpana by Rama- 
chandra and Gunachandra. Abhinava and Bhoja similarly quote 


the guise of a Sabari. 


On apparently the same theme as that of the Mudrarakshasa is 
based the Pratibhüchünakya of Bhima, or Bhimata. This is only 
one of the five dramas composed by Bhima of which the Svapna- 
dašānana won him chief fame. As the Pratibhāchāņakya is modelled 
after the Mudrārākshasa, Bhīma may be placed somewhere in the 
ninth century A.D. There is positive ground for connecting him 
with the Chandella king Harsha.® 


To the end.of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century 
belongs Murāri, son of Vardhamāna of the Maudgalya Gotra and 
Tantumati. Some scholars place Muràri between A.D. 1050 and 
1135 on the strength of the fact that no rhetorician earlier than 
Mankha refers to him.” But Ratnakara (middle of the ninth cen- 
fury) makes a clear reference to him in his Haravijaya, and the author 
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of the Prasannarüghava also seems to have imitated him. The 
attempt to make him a contemporary of Rāmachandra, a pupil of 
Hemachandra, is, therefore, futile? From the reference to Māhish- 
mati as “agra-mahishi” in act VII of his play, Konow'? infers that 
Murari was a protégé of a Kalachuri prince at Mahishmati. This 
suggestion, if accepted, would place his date prior to the middle of 
the eighth century A.D. when Mahishmati ceased to be the capital 
of the Kalachuris. His work, the Anargha-rāghava, is a play in 
seven acts depicting the early life of Ráma up to his return from 
the forest, and bears ample testimony to the linguistic abilities of 
its author, though as a drama its defects are too obvious.'? 


Saktibhadra, the author of a play called the Chūdāmaņi (or 
Ā$charya-Chūdāmay'), also probably belongs to the end of the eighth 
or the beginning of the ninth century A.D. To the ninth century 
belongs the Jain author Hastimalla,'$ son of Govinda of Srivatsa 
Gotra, who was a remote disciple of Gupabhadra. He seems to be 
a voluminous writer; besides several poems he has given us no less 
than eight plays including the Vikrānta-kaurava (also called the 
Sulochanā Nātaka), the Subhadraharana, and the Maithilīkalyāņa. 


Slightly later is the polymath Rājašekhara, who certainly is a 
great master of words but lacks originality and polish, and cannot, 
therefore, rank high as a playwright.'* He has, among other works, 
composed four dramas. The Bālarāmāyaņa is a Rama play (a 
mahānātaka) in ten acts with an embryo act (Garbhāūka) in the 
third. The Bālabhārata, his next, is only fragmentary. Then comes 
the Nātikā—the Viddhašālabhaījikā—in four acts, which is follow- 
ed by the Karpüramanjari, a sattaka wholly in Prakrit (the only 
play of its type that has come down to us), composed and staged at 
the request of Avantisundari. These works were followed by the 
Bhuvanakoša, purporting to be a detailed geography of the then 
known universe, which is known to us only from a reference made to 
it by the author in his Kāvyamīmārnsā, an elaborately planned work 
en poetics. Besides these, Rājašekhara is known to have composed 
one more work, the Harivilāsa which, as we know from Hemachan- 
dra, is a Svanāmānka Kāvya (an epic bearing the name of its author). 
Th's, from citations by Hemachandra and Ujjvaladatta, seems to be 
a Mahüprabandha and may, as such, be taken to be a product of 
Rajasekhara’s mature age. 


Rājašekhara was the “son of the minister Darduka and Silavati, 
grandson of Akāla-jalada, and descendant of Surānanda, Tarala, and 
Kavirāja, all poets of name". He belonged to the Yāyāvara family 
of Mahārāshtra, and was a moderate Saiva by faith. His wife, 
Avantisundari, was an accomplished princess of the Chāhamāna family 
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and Rājašekhara's great regard for her is evinced by his references 
to her views in his Küávyamimümsa. Rājašekhara was the guru of 
king Nirbhaya alias Mahendrapāla; while his Balabhürata!6 was 
composed for his successor, Mahīpāla.'7 Again, on the one hand he 
quotes from Vākpatirāja, Udbhata, and Ānandavardhana, and praises 
Bhavabhüti; while he himself is referred to by Somadeva and Dha- 
nañjaya and eulogised by Soddhala. He must, therefore, be placed 
at about A.D. 900. 


Kshemīšvara' composed his Chandakausika for Mahīpāla'? 
whom H. P. Shastri identifies with the Pāla prince of that name, and 
Pischel with the Pratīhāra Mahīpāla of Kānyakubja, the patron of 
Ràjasekhara. According to the former identification Kshemisvara 
would belong to the eleventh century, while the latter would take 
him back to the tenth. His grandfather Vijayakoshtha or Vijaya- 
prakoshtha also was a man of learning. The Chandakausika in five 
acts deals with the Harišchandra legend of the Mārkaņdeya Purana 
without displaying any distinct dramatic merit or even high poetical 
ability. His other work is the Naishadhānanda?? in seven acts based 
on the story of Nala. 


To the tenth century belongs also the Mahānātaka which holds 
a unique position in Sanskrit literature in more respects than one. 
It is found in two recensions differing very widely from each other. 
The Bengali version has fourteen acts and gives the name as Mahā- 
_nātaka; while the Devanagari, which gives the name as Hanuman- 
nataka, has only ten. The latter ascribes the work to the monkey 
of the Rāmāyaņa fame. Several and varied indeed are the legends?' 
current about this play; and though differing in details they are 
agreed that what is now extant of this unigue work is only a recast 
or reconstruction of the original which is lost. According to one 
legend it was revised by Madhusüdana at the command of Vikra- 
māditya, while another makes one Dāmodara revise it at the com- 
mand of Bhoja. The chronology of these versions is hard to fix 
with any definiteness. It is clear, however, that in its present form 
the work contains verses not only from the Rāmāyaņa and the 
Hitopadeša, but also from the Balarümüyana and the Anargha- 
rüghava; and is in its turn drawn upon by Subhata of the thirteenth 
century. But it must be noted that a great portion of this work must 
be much older, as is suggested by the legends, and also by the iact 
that three verses from this play have been quoted by Anandavar- 
dhana in his Dhvanyāloka.?2 


The Mahānātaka is not a Nātaka in the exact sense of the term. 
It is something between an epic and a dramatic compo-ition com- 
parable to Jayadeva's Gitagovinda, which can be enjoyed simply as. 
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such, and is at the same time capable of a quasi-dramatic present- 
ment. It is often described as a Chhāyā-nāgaka (shadow-play) on 
the ground that it resembles in many respects the Ditdagada, a 
Chhāyā-nātaka, which was acted on the stage on March 7, 1243, at 
the command of the Chaulukya king Tribhuvanapála.?? It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether the play can be called a shadow-play at all. 
In fact the exact meaning of the term Chhāyā-nātaka is unhappily 
uncertain; and while Pischel and Konow take it to mean shadow- 
play, it may also denote a "drama in the state of a shadow."?* 
According to Subandhu,?* this is a Samagra type of dramatic com- 
position which, he says, combines in itself all the different charac- 
teristics of all the types of Náfaka. But for want of any further 
elucidation on this point, the view of Subandhu must remain vague 
and uncertain. The only statement, therefore, that we may safely 
make about this play for the present, is that it is a literary drama, 
a play never intended to be acted, as seems to be shown by the 
several peculiar features such as the prevalence of verse over prose, 
absence of Prakrit, the large number of characters, the omission of 
the Vidüshaka, and its plagiarisms from earlier Rāma dramas.?© 


In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to Bhāņa or mono- 
logue play. Four Bhāņas, viz. Ubhayābhisārikā, Padmaprübhritaka, 
Dhürtavitasamvüda and Pādatāģitaka, ascribed on the strength of a 
traditional verse respectively to Vararuchi, Südraka, Īsvaradatta 
and Syamilaka, have been published under the title Chaturbhani. 
Contrary to Keith?” who holds none of these plays to be older than 
A.D. 1000, De fixes the lower limit for Pādatāģitaka (and the rest), 
by references of Abhinavagupta, Kuntala, and Kshemendra before 
the end of the tenth century, and takes these plays to be much earlier 
than Dhanaüjaya.?? 'Thomas?? takes the Pādatāditaka to be consi- 
derably older than Abhinavagupta, and places it "in the time of 
Harsha of Kanauj or even that of the later Guptas,” i.e., sixth or 
seventh century. These Bhāņas are different from the later Bhāņas. 

2. Kāvya 

In the field of Kāvya notable contributions have been made dur- 
ing this period by both Buddhist and Jain authors. The Buddhist 
Sivasvamin has given us an epic, the Kapphaņābhyudaya in twenty 
cantos, describing the conversion of king Kapphana who had march- 
ed against king Prasenajit of Sravasti. He wrote under Avantivar- 
man of Kashmir and is highly influenced by Bhāravi and Māgha. 

The Digambara Jain, Jinasena, a disciple of Vīrasena of the 
Senasangha, is referred to in Harivamša, composed in A.D. 783 by 
another Jinasena, disciple of Kīrtisena, and may thus be referred 
to the eighth century A.D.99 He has given us the Parsvabhyudaya- 
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kāvya which embodies within it the whole text of Kālidāsa's Megha- 
dūta, and has also composed the first forty-two chapters of Ādi- 
purāņa. To this a chülika, comprising five chapters, has been added 
by the author's own pupil Guņabhadra, who has also composed the 
Uttarapurāņa, a continuation of the Ādipurāņa giving the lives of 
the Tirthakaras after Rishabha. Lokasena added a further conti- 
nuation in A.D. 898. Ravishena's Padmapurāņa was composed in 
A.D. 678.9! Asaga is another Jain author who has given us a long 
epic in eighteen cantos called the Vardhamānacharita or the Mahā- 
viracharita or the Sanmitracharita. According to the Prašasti?? 
occurring at the end of a MS. of this work, Asaga composed eight 
works, including the present one, at Dharalà in Choļadeša, in Sarn- 
vat 910 (c. A.D. 853). Mention may also be made of another Jain 
author Kanakasena Vādirāja, whose Yasodharacharita was compcs- 
ed prior to A.D. 950.33 


The Haravijaya, a long epic in fifty cantos, narrating the story 
of Siva killing the demon Andhaka, shows a strong influence of 
Māgha. It is composed by Rājānaka Ratnākara, son of Amritabhānu, 
who flourished under Jayāpīda and Avantivarman of Kāshmir. In 
spite of the presence of some good stanzas the work betrays a de- 
plorable lack of proportion and excessive fondness for Yamakas. 
The last four cantos of this work are held to be spurious on the 
ground that Alaka, the author's pupil, has commented only up to 
the middle of the forty-sixth canto. The Vakroktipaūchāšikā is 
another small poem of the same author. 


. Another Kāshmirian poet of this period is Abhinanda, son of 
Jayanta, whose fifth ancestor Saktisvamin was a minister of Lalitā- 
ditya Muktāpīda. He refers to Rajasekhara as a contemporary?* 
and is quoted in his Lochana by Abhinavagupta. His father Jayanta- 
"bhatta in his Nyāyamaūjarī refers to Sankaravarman as the ruling 
prince of Kashmir.2> Abhinanda must, therefore, belong to the 
close of the ninth century A.D. His Kādambarī-Kathūsāra is an 
epitome of Bāņa's Kādambarī in an epic form. In the introduction 
to this work he tells us that his ancestors hailed from Gaudadeša. 
This suggests his identification with another poet of whom we know 
only from anthologies where he is styled Gauda Abhinanda.  AI- 
though there is no chronological difficulty in the way of this identifi- 
cation it cannot be regarded as certain,3% 


Quite different, however, is the author of the Rāmacharita, a 
long epic in thirty-six cantos, also named Abhinanda, son of Sata- 
nanda. The date of this author is sought to be fixed on the strength 
of the reference he makes in his epic to Hāravarsha Yuvarāja, son 
of Vikramasila, probably identical with Dharmapala of Bengal" 
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There is one more Abhinanda, also styled Gauda, who has given us 
an epitome of the Yogavdsishtha in forty-eight cantos divided into 
six prakaraņas. His identity with the author of the epitome of the 
Kādambarī is also not yet definitely proved.?* 


One more name that must be mentioned here is that of Vásu- 
deva, son of Ravi and pupil of Bhárataguru, who has given us three 
long epics. The Yudhishthiravijaya, narrating the story of Yudhish- 
thira up to his coronation in eight āšvāsas, was composed during the 
reign of Kulasekhara; while the Saurikathodaya and the Tripura- 
dahana mention Rāma as the ruling prince. All these poems very 
well display their author's fondness tor Yamakas which has led 
scholars to aseribe to him even the Nalodaya.?? It is difficult to fix 
the date of Vāsudeva, for we have no definite clue regarding the 
identity of his patron Kulašekhara. Pisharoti and Ayyar would 
place him in the ninth century A.D., but Keith declares this date to 
be improbable.*° 

Dhananjaya, the Jain author of Dvisandhāna (or Rāghava- 
pāņdavīya), has wrongly been identified by Keith and Winternitz 
with Dhanaājaya Srutakirti, the author of Nāmamālā (A.D. 1123- 
1140); for Dhanaūjaya Srutakirti, the author of Dvisandhāna, is 
guoted by Vardhamāna and eulogised by Somadeva and Jalhana.*! 


The historical kāvya is very meagrely represented in Sanskrit 
literature as a whole, and the causes of this phenomenon are per- 
haps to be found in the peculiarities of the Indian mind. The in- 
scriptions, which form an important source of our knowledge of the 
history of the ancient days, and particularly the Prašastis or encomia, 
are often metrical in form and sometimes contain no little poetical 
merit. But the value of these compositions as poetry var'es enor- 
mously. It must, however, be said that they represent a first step 
towards Prašastis of the eighth century A.D. composed by Rāma- 
chandra who styles himself Kavīšvara. He displays his mastery 
over language in a poem of fourteen stanzas applying equally well 
to Siva and Parvati. A similar phenomenon is observed in the in- 
scription of Lalitasuradeva of the ninth century A.D.*? 


The only important historical küvya belonging to this period 
is the Navasāhasānkacharita of Padmagupta alias Parimala, son of 
Mrigānkagupta. This work in eighteen cantos narrates a purely 
imaginary story of the winning of the princess Sasiprabha with a 
covert reference to the history of king Sindhurāja Navasahasanka of 
Mālava. Padmagupta is mentioned by Bhoja, Kshemendra and 
Vardhamāna. He must, therefore, be placed about A.D. 1000.49 


In the field of lyrical poetry very little has been preserved for 
us between Kālidāsa and Govardhana, a contemporary of Jayadeva. 
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In fact the only source of our knowledge of this branch of literature 
during this age is the anthologies which naturally enough have pre- 
served for us only fragments of the works of poets of whom again 
nothing more than mere name has been told. There are also cases 
where even the names have been lost. Thus from anthologies we 
know of one Pànini whose skill as a poet of love is evident from the 
poems ascribed to him. The grammatical inaccuracies noticeable in 
these, however, clearly show that he is not to be identified with the 
great grammarian. To Vākkūta and Ladahachandra are ascribed 
elegant stanzas voicing forth the condition of the lover at various 
situations. Sīlābhattārikā is yet another poetess having pretty 
stanzas ascribed to her, and having the unique honour of being rank- 
ed with Bana in point of style. 


We are, however, more fortunate in the case of hymns (stotras). 
After the Mayürasataka and the Chandisataka of Mayüra and Bàna 
respectively, and after several very pithy hymns ascribed (in some 
cases rightly) to Sankara the philosopher, we have the Devīsataka 
of Anandavardhana. In these hundred stanzas addressed to goddess 
Bhavānī, the author, even against his own theories so ably expressed 
in his Dhvanyāloka, pays more attention to the embellishments than 
to suggestion, in keeping with his own admission again that the lat- 
ter is only of secondary importance in hymns. To the first quarter 
of the tenth century belongs Utpaladeva's Stotrāvalī consisting of 
twenty short hymns addressed to Siva. About the same period was 
composed the Mukundamālā which is a hymn in honour of Vishnu 
by Kulašekhara,** who very probably is different from the patron 
of Vasudeva, the author of the Yudhishthiravijaya. The date of the 
Syamaladandaka as well as its authorship is now fortunately settled 
on the strength of the evidence supplied by a MS. which leaves no 
doubt that the work was composed, not by Kālidāsa to whom it is 
traditionally ascribed, but by one Purāntaka, son of Mahadeva, a 
worshipper in the temple of Mahākālī. From the same source we 
learn that king Bhoja of Dhārā showed his appreciation of the work 
by granting a hundred agrahāras in A.D. 1001.^9 This work is in a 
peculiar variety of prose called Daņdaka which has a fixed melody. 
Mention may here be made of two Jain authors, Sobhana and Māna- 
tuhga. The former, also known as Siromani, was a staunch Jain of 
the court of Dhārā in the tenth century, and has given us a hymn 
in honour of Tīrthankaras variously called Chaturvimsati-Jinastuti, 
or Tīrthešastuti or Sobhanastuti. This has been commented upon 
by his brother Dhanapāla.*€ Mānatunga, the famous author of the 
Bhaktāmarastotra, was, according to a Pattāvalī of the Brihad-Gach- 
chha, a minister of Vairisimha of the Paramāra dynasty of Mālava. 
In the Prabhüvakacharita his life is given after that of Bappabhatti 
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who died in Sarnvat 895; but at the same time we are told that he 
was a contemporary of Mayüra and Bāņa at the court of king 
Harsha.*7 It is thus difficult to fix the date of this author, though 
we may be sure that he was earlier than A.D. 1000.*5 


Of the didactic poems we may note only three. The earliest is 
the Kuttanimata of Dàmodaragupta, a minister of king Jayāpīda of 
Kāshmir. This is a very highly interesting small poem and may be 
said to be a sort of manual for the guidance of the hetaerae. To the 
ninth century belongs the Bhallatasataka of Bhallata who wrote 
under king Saikaravarman of Kashmir. This is a collection of a 
hundred stanzas in different metres carefully elaborated. Curiously 
enough it contains one stanza of Anandavardhana. The Jain Soma- 
deva, author of the Yašastilaka champū (tenth century), composed 
the Nītivākyāmrita which, though definitely more moral in its tone, 
is yet almost entirely based on Kautilya's Arthasastra to which it 
may well serve as a sort of commentary. It advises kings to behave 
well and prudently rather than with cunning. 


The Kichakavadha,*® narrating in five cantos the siory of 
Bhima killing Kichaka and his followers, is one of the earliest speci- 
mens of Slesha and Yamaka and similar devices pressed into the 
service of poetry. It has been quoted, as is but natural, by gram- 
marians, rhetoricians, and also lexicographers, the earliest being 
Namisādhu who composed his commentary on Rudrata's Kavydlarn- 
küra in A.D. 1069. But beyond his name, Nitivarman, we know 
nothing about the author of this work. Similar, though of poor 
workmanship, is the Rākshasakāvya (or Kāvyarākshasa) which is 
variously ascribed to Kalidasa, Ravideva, and Vararuchi, though 
Keith®° is inclined to accept Ravideva as its author. Winternitz^! 
sees stylistic and other similarities of this poem with the Nalodaya, 
and ascribes both to Ravideva, son of Nārāyaņa. The Nalodaya, 
narrating in three cantos the story of Nala, is again a highly ela- 
borate poem ascribed to Kālidāsa. There can, however, be no doubt 
that it is not from the pen of the author of the Raghuvamsa, who 
never indulges in elaborate metres or rhymes. Keith? ascribes this 
work to Vāsudeva, the author of the Yudhishthiravijaya. Whoever 
be the author of the Rākshasakāvya, its date can tolerably be fixed 
on the strength of the fact that a manuscript of some anonymous 
commentary thereon was copied in Samvat 1215 (c. A.D. 1159). 
It may, therefore, be presumed that the poem itself was composed 
much earlier than the twelfth century.°° š 


The anthologies, as a class of literary works, first make their 
appearance in the tenth century. These, of course, are collections 
of stanzas composed by poets of old, arranged according to various 
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principles. It is, therefore, futile to seek any originality in these; 
and yet they are important since they preserve, at least in parts, 
the work of many early poets that would otherwise have been totally 
lost to us. The only work of this class that we have to note here is 
the Kavīndravachana-samuchchaya,=+ the earliest anthology as yet 
known to us. It differs from some other anthologies only in having 
one section devoted to Buddha and another to Avalokitegvara. It is 
noteworthy that none of the poets, whose stanzas have been preserv- 
ed in this collection of 525 stanzas, flourished later than about 
A.D. 1000. Among the royal poets^5 revealed by these anthologies 
may be mentioned Yašovarman of Kanauj, Jayāpīda and Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir, and Vākpatirāja II of Dhārā. 


Budhasvamin’s Slokasamgraha59 (an abridgement in verse of 
Guņādhya's Brihat-kathā) is an important poem. For it is more 
faithful to Gunadhya's work than the well-known collections of tales 
in Kathāsaritsāgara and Brihatkathamaüjari which can now be re- 
garded as representing only the Kāshmirian recension of the ori- 
ginal Unfortunately, however, we have only a fragment of this 
work so that it is difficult to form an exact estimate of Budhasvà- 
min's workmanship. It is, however, apparent that he has shown 
considerable art in his work and deserves praise. He is definitely 
earlier than Kshemendra and Somadeva. Nor can the gulf of time 
removing him from Gunàdhya be very wide. There is, however, no 
Strong ground on which to fix the date of this author; and Lacóte's 
view that he belongs to the eighth or the ninth century is only a 
conjecture based on the manuscript tradition. 


3. Romance 


In the field of romance, we have to note two works, the Mādhavā- 
nala-Kāmakandalā-Kathā and the Tilakamanjart. The former 
is the well-known love story of the Brahmana Madhavanala and the 
dancer Kamakandala who, after a long and painful separation, were 
at last married to each other through king Vikramaditya. The story 
is narrated in simple artless prose in Sanskrit interspersed with 
numerous verses in Sanskrit as well as Prakrit, many of which appear 
in the Vetālapaīchavimšatikā and also in anthologies.97 It is com- 
posed by Ananda, a pupil of Bhatta Vidyādhara about whose date, 
however, we know nothing definitely. The Tilakamaijari is a 
romance composed admittedly in imitation of Bàna's Kādumbarī by 
Dhanapala,°® son of Sarvadeva, brother of Sobhana who converted 
him to Jainism. He was a contemporary of Halàyudha, Padmagupta, 
Dhanafijaya and Devabhadra and enjoyed the patronage of kings 
Siyaka and Vākpati of Dhārā. Before his conversion he composed 
the Prakrit Lexicon Paiyalachchhi?? in A.D. 972-3, and it was after 
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becoming a Jain that he composed the Ķishabhapajchāšikāt in 
fifty Prakrit stanzas. Merutunga, in his Prabandhachintāmaņi, 
has narrated the incident which induced Dhanapāla to name his 
romance after his daughter. 


4. Champū 


Whatever may be said to be the origin of the Champū, it 
is certain that it is the most elaborate and artificial form in Sanskrit 
literature, caleulated to afford to the poet the amplest opportunities 
to display not only his erudition but also his command over prose 
as well as verse in one and the same composition. Up to the tenth 
century, compositions were either in prose or in verse almost 
exclusively; and even when they were in prose and verse inter- 
mingled, the latter was used only occasionally and for some definite 
purposes. But the yearning of poets to display their mastery over 
both simultaneously seems to be responsible for the rise of this 
altogether new form in Sanskrit literature. Though the earliest 
traces?! of this form can be found in the Jātakamālā and the 
inscription of Harishena, yet the earliest work of this class, written 
in full Kāvya style, belongs to the tenth century A.D., so that the 
Champü may be said to be one of the contributions of this age to 
Sanskrit literature. 


The word Champū itself is of obscure origin. Nor has the form 
any very definite technique. Višvanātha defines it merely as a Kāvya 
in prose and verse,°* which shows that its technique was apparently 
the same as that of Kāvya, but for the intermingling of prose and 
verse. Nor is there any fixity as regards the purposes which are 
to be served by prose and verse respectively. 


The earliest work of this class that has come down to us is the 
Nalachampū, also called Damayantikatha, of Trivikramabhatta. It 
is only a torso in seven chapters narrating the famous epic story of 
Nala. Trivikrama does not seem to be a very good poet in spite of 
his own boasts, though his erudition and linguistic art must be 
admitted as being pretty high. The Madālasāchampū is another 
work of this class composed by this very Trivikrama, son of Nema- 
ditya*S and grandson of Sridhara of Sāņdilya Gotra. He belonged 
to the beginning of the tenth century and was a poet at the court 
of the Rāshtrakūta king Indra III, for whom he composed the text 
of the Navsāri inscription in A.D. 915. 


To the middle of the tenth century belongs the Digambara 
Jain Somadeva, the author of the Yašastilakachampū composed in 
Saka 881 (c. A.D. 959) during the reign of the Rāshtrakūta king 
Krishna III. Though Somadeva is known from his work as belong- 
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ing to Devasamgha, Yašodeva of the Gaudasamgha is mentioned in 
the Lemulavada grant as his grand-preceptor. Again in the Champ, 
Somadeva twice addresses the king as Dharmāvaloka which title 
was borne by Tunga of the Bodh-Gayā branch of the Rāshtrakūļas. 
It would, therefore, appear that Somadeva was originally a pupil 
of the Gaudasarmgha in the GaudadeSa and was probably patronised 
by the Bodh-Gayā Rāshtrakūtas, from whom he went to Lemulavāja 
under the Rashtraküta feudatories Arikesarin and his successors. 
And as the Rāshtrakūtas had intimate contact with the Chedis 
and the Gurjara Pratīhāras of Kanauj, it is not unlikely thit 
Somadeva came into contact with Mahendrapāla (probably II) of 
Kanauj, and at his instance composed the Nītivākyāmr ta as 's 
declared in some anonymous commentary.®* Before this, howev. ` 
Somadeva had composed the Shaņņavatiprakaraņa, the Yuktichintā- 
mani and the Mahendramātalisaūjalpa as we know from the colo- 
phon of his Nītivākyāmrita. All these, however, are to us no more 
than mere names as yet. 


The Yašastilakachampū narrates the story of the legendary 
king Yašodhara of Ujjain in seven chapters in full Kavya style, and 
shows the great erudition and linguistic attainments of its author. 
From it again we learn that Somadeva, from his childhood, had 
made a deep study of Tarkašāstra,€€ which, however, did not banish 
all poetic abilities from him. But our main interest in this work 
centres round the fact that its last three chapters are devoted to a 
discussion of the Jain dogmas, so much so that this part is often 
taken to be a manual of Jainism for laymen. 


Lastly, mention may be made of Udayasundarikatha, which is 
sometimes regarded as a Champü. It was composed by Soddhala 
who describes himself as a Vāllabha Kāyastha of Lata. He flourish- 


ed about A.D. 1000 and lived in the court of king Mummuņirāja of 
Konkan.€6 


IL SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 


1. Lexicography 


The Dhanvantari Nighaņtu, the earliest extant medical lexicon, 
in its present form belongs to this period, though in its original form 
it may be much older. Of the ordinary dictionaries (koša) only one 
can with some accuracy be assigned to this period, and that is the 
Abhidhāna-ratnamālā of Halāyudha who has followed the authority 
of Amaradatta, Vararuchi, Bhāguri and Vopàlita.97 The arrange- 
ment of the work is almost like that of the Amarakoša. The 
synonymous portion extends over four kündas called Svarga, Bhümi, 
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Pütála and Sámünya, and is followed by the Anekarthakénda, the 
fifth and the last, which forms the homonymous portion including 
the indeclinables. The earliest author to quote from this Koša is 
Mankha who lived in the first half of the twelfth century AD. It 
may also be noted that though Kshirasvámin, in his commentary 
on the Amarakoša, quotes a very large number of works and 
authors, he has not quoted Halāyudha or his Koša. This Halāyudha 
has been identified®® with the author of the Kavirahasya and the 
commentary called the Mritasatījīvinī on Pingala's Chhandahsütra. 
The latter was composed in honour of king Mufja Vākpati of Dhārā 
between A.D. 974 and 995; while the former is an elaborate poem, 
meant to illustrate the modes of the formation of the present tense 
in Sanskrit literature, and is at the same time a eulogy of king 
Krishņarāja III of the Rāshtrakūta dynasty, who ruled over the 
Deccan between A.D. 939 and 967. 


2. Grammar 


In grammar we come across the name of Maitreyarakshita, a 
Buddhist, who wrote a commentary on the Nyàsa of Jinendrabuddhi 
under the title of Tantrapradipa, and has also to his credit the 
Dhātupradīpa, based on the Dhātupātha of Pāņini. It is difficult to 
fix the date of this author; for the only thing we know about him is 
that Sarvānanda (A.D. 1159), the commentator of the Amarakosa, 
is the earliest writer to quote him by name. His Dhātupradīpa 
refers to, and is therefore later than, the Tantrapradīpa. Another 
rival commentary on Jinendrabuddhi's Nyāsa is the Anunyasa com- 
posed by Indu or Indumitra who may have flourished earlier than. 
Maitreyarakshita. One more writer, of the ninth century, is Vimala- 
mati who is known to have composed the Bhāgavritti.*? 

Šākatāyana,'” the founder of a new school, belongs to the ninth 
century. There can be no doubt regarding the historicity of the 
writer; and his date also has been fixed beyond all dispute on the 
strength of a reference made by him in his Amoghavritti to an his- 
torical event of the reign of king Amoghavarsha, the great Rāshtra- 
küta king who ruled between A.D. 814 and 878. His main work is the 
Šubdānušāsana, which, however, has little originality though at one 
time it seems to have attained very high popularity, not only among 
the Svetāmbara Jains for whom it was intended, but also among 
other non-Jain authors. 

Durgasimha, who probably flourished about A.D. 800, is the 
oldest known commentator on Katantra grammar or Kālāpa, as it 
is otherwise known. In addition to his Vritti, on which he himself 
wrote a Tiki, we have also another commentary, viz. Sishya- 
hitanyāsa by Ugrabhūti (c. A.D. 1000). Though Kātantra may 
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have been very old in its origin, we have at present no work of this 
school earlier than that of Durgasimha. This school spread over 
Bengal and Kāshmir. Among the Kāshmirian writers may be 
mentioned Bhatta Jagaddhara and Chhichhubhatta who composed 
the Balabodhini and the Laghuvritti respectively about A.D. 1000.71 


3. Poetics’? 


Greater and more fruitful activity was evinced during this age 
in the field of poetics/?. To this age belonged great rhetoricians 
like Udbhata, Vamana, Rudrata, Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, 
and Kuntaka (or Kuntala). It is this age again that saw the rise 
and growth of the various theories of poetics laying stress re- 
spectively on factors like Alamküra (ornament or poetic figures), 
Riti (style), Dhvani (tone, suggestion), and Vakrokti (crooked 
speech) as the essence of poetry. This age may, therefore, be said 
to be the golden age of Sanskrit poetics. 


The mightiest champion and representative of the Ala;mkara 
School is Udbhata whose name is associated with several doctrines 
in Alamkārašāstra. Thus the theory of arthabhedāt $abdabhedah 
or the twofold division of Slesha (double meaning), its inclusion 
among figures of sense, and regarding it as stronger than other 
figures are often referred to as peculiar to Udbhata, who also seems 
to have elaborated for the first time the divisions of Upama (simile) 
on the basis of grammar. He often differs from Bhàmaha, the 
earliest exponent of the Alarmkāra school, on some important mat- 
ters. He exercised such great influence on Sanskrit poetics, and 
attained such high celebrity, that he easily eclipsed his predecessor 
Bhāmaha and threw him into oblivion for a long period. His 
magnum opus is the Alarnkārasārasamgraha, defining forty-one 
figures in about seventy-nine verses, and illustrating them in about 
a hundred illustrative stanzas, taken mostly, as we know it from 
the commentator, from his own Kumarasambhava which, to judge 
from the verses we have before us, very much resembled Kālidāsa's 
poem of that name. "The work is divided into six chapters (varga) 
and was commented upon by Pratīhārendurāja about the middle 
of the tenth century A.D. Udbhata is often quoted in the Dhvanyā- 
loka, and Kalhana tells us that he was Sabhāpati of king Jayāpīda of 
Kàshmir./^ Udbhata must, therefore, have flourished in the second 
half of the eighth century A.D. 


Next to Udbhata comes Rudrata, the author of the Kāvyūlam- 
kāra which, in seven hundred and thirty-four verses, divided into 
sixteen chapters, deals with all the important topics of the Sāhitya- 
šāstra, and reviews the whole field of that science. He declares 
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that Kāvya must have Rasa (sentiment), and thus indicates his ac- 
guaintance with the Rasa theory. But this does not prove that he 
belongs to the Rasa school. The Rītis (styles) he refers to only 
casually, and neglects Guņas (qualities) altogether. But to 
Alaskáras he attaches great importance which may justify the 
view that he was a writer of the Alamkára school. His partiality 
to figures appears not only from the fact that he defines a greater 
number of them than is done by Bhāmaha, Dandin, and Udbhata, 
but also from his exposition of the figures which is more systematic 
and scientific than theirs. No predecessor has been mentioned by 
name by Rudrata, though he seems to refer to Bharata and to 
Mayūra, the author of the Mayürasataka. This shows that he must 
be later than these two writers, He must again be much earlier tnan 
A.D. 1068-69 when a commentary on his work was composed by 
Namisādhu, a Švetāmbara Jain and pupil of Salibhadra. Again he 
is quoted by numerous writers from the tenth century onwards. Thus 
he is quoted or referred to by Rājašekhara, Pratihārendurāja, 
Dhanika, Abhinavagupta, and Mammata. Thus Rudrata cannot be 
later than A. D. 900, and his acquaintance with the Dhvani theory 
coupled with his great affinity with Bhamaha and Udbhata shows 
that he must have flourished between A.D. 800 and 850. It appears 
from Namisādhu's commentray on Kāvyālarnkāra”5 that Rudraļa 
was also known by the name Šatānanda, and that his father's name 
was Vāmuka. 


Mention may be made of another work which is based on 
Rudrata's Kūvyālamkāra. It is the Sringāratilaka which, in three 
chapters called Parichchhedas, deals with the Rasas, the Bhavas 
(emotions), the kinds of Nayaka (hero) and Nāyikā (heroine), the 
Vipralambha Šringāra in its various stages, the six upāyas (means) 
of winning one's offended beloved, the other Rasas, and the four 
vrittis. Very often the author of this work, whose name is Rudra- 
bhatta, is confounded with the author of the Kūvyālamkāra. But 
there seems to be very little solid ground for the identification of 
these two authors. Thus, for example, while Rudrata has not one 
word to say in favour of the courtesans, Rudrabhatta, even after 
admitting all strictures against them, has yet to offer some defence 
on their behalf. But on the whole there is a remarkable similarity 
between the two, not only of thought but even of phraseology, which 
can be accounted for only on the assumption of one of the two being 
the borrower. Rudrabhatta must, therefore, be placed after Rudrata, 
and as such may be said to have lived between A.D. 900 and 1000, 
the lower limit being roughly determined on the strength of the fact 
that the earliest writer to quote from the Sringāratilaka is Hema- 
chandra. 
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A marked advance over the Alamkdra school is made by the Riti 
school, the foremost champion of which is Vàmana, the author of 
the Kāvyālamkārasūtravritti. The representatives of the former 
looked upon the Alamkaras as the soul of poetry, and were thus yet 
far away from the real essence of poetry. Vāmana, however, for the 
first time emphatically asserted that the soul of poetry was Riti, 
which consists in such a peculiar arrangement of words that they 
would exhibit Guņas. The real essence of poetry had not yet been 
discovered, for the Riti school was not yet aware of what the Gunas 
belong to. But credit is due to Vàmana for having made a very 
close approach to the soul of poetry which it was left for his succes- 
sors to realise in full. Vamana’s work comprises three hundred and 
nineteen Sūtras, divided into five parts (parichchheda), which are sub- 
divided into twelve adhyāyas, with a vritti thereon composed by 
the author himself and illustrations derived from various sources. 
Besides the main theory of Riti being the soul of poetry, there are 
other doctrines which are recognised as being peculiar to Vàmana. 
Such, for example, are the distinction between Gunas and Alamkiras, 
the inclusion of Vakrokti among figures of sense, and the peculiar 
definition of Viseshokti and Akshepa. Vamana quotes from Māgha 
and Bhavabhüti among others, and is himself quoted by Rajasekhara 
and Pratīhārendurāja. Kalhana mentions Vāmana as one of the 
ministers of king Jayāpīda of Kashmir. Vamana would thus appear 
to be a contemporary and perhaps even a rival of Udbhata who was 
a Sabhapati of the same king. 


But by far the most important school of poetics that arose in 
this age is the Dhvani school championed emphatically by Ananda- 
vardhana, the author of the famous Dhvanyāloka. Like many other 
works on poetics this also comprises three parts, the Karika, the 
Vritti and the Udaharana. The last is derived from the vast field 
of Sanskrit literature; but there is a keen controversy regarding the 
authorship of the other two. According to Winternitz, Keith, De, 
and others, the author of the Karika is to be distinguished from that 
of the Vritti. The former is, according to them, in all probability 
Sahridaya, while the latter is Anandavardhana or simply Ananda. 
Dr. Satkari Mookerjee,’® on the other hand, has argued in favour 
of the identity of authorship of the Kārikā and the Vritti with no 
fresh material to adduce in support of his view. "The problem there- 
fore remains unsolved. According to Kalhana, Anandavardhana 
lived at the time of Avantivarman of Kashmir. He may, therefore, 
be said to have flourished about the middle of the ninth century 
A.D. Besides the epoch-making Dhvanyāloka, Anandavardhana 
has also composed the Devisataka, before which, however, he had 
already composed the Tridasananda and the Ānandakathā, which 
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are only other names of the Arjunacharita and the Vishamabāņalīlā 
respectively." From Abhinavagupta again we learn that Ananda- 
vardhana had also written the Dharmottamā which is a commentary 
on the Pramāņavinišchaya of Dharmakīrti. The Tattvāloka is yet 
another work in which he has discussed the relation between 
Sastranaya and Kāvyanayā. About Anandavardhana himself, how- 
ever, we know hardly anything beyond the fact that he was the son 
of Noņa, and that the author of the Kārikās in the Dhvanyāloka, if 
at all he was different from Ānandavardhana, was in all probability 
his guru. 

In the Dhvanyāloka, comprising one hundred and twenty-nine 
Kārikās divided into four chapters (Uddyota), Ānandavardhana has 
stated several views regarding Dhvani (tone or suggestion), including 
his own, given its classification on the basis of Vyangya and also on 
that of Vyanjaka, tried to fix the place of Guņas and Alamkaras in 
poetry, and ultimately stated his view regarding Pratibhā and the 
province of poetry. It was in this work that the theory of Dhvani 
in rhetorics found its first expression in clear and definite terms, 
though it might have been in the air for some time before it. š 


It must, however, be noted that even this admirable work, pro- 
pounding an equally admirable theory, had to pass through the ordeal 
of very severe criticism before it found general acceptance. In due 
course, however, it established itself to such an extent, that even a 
fastidious author like Jagannatha declared that Anandavardhana had 
settled all the important problems of poetics. Before dealing with 
the critics, however, we must note its commentator Abhinavagupta, 
who refers to and criticises an older commentary called Chandrikā 
composed by someone belonging to Abhinava's own family. Abhinava- 
gupta was the son of Chukhala and grandson of Varāhagupta and 
elder brother of Manoratha, as he himself tells us in his Paratrimsika- 
vivarana. He has several works to his credit, and appears to have 
at least three gurus. In his Lochana he refers to Bhattenduraja and 
Utpala as his guru and paramaguru respectively. Bhatta Tauta, the 
author of the Kāvyakautuka, is also referred to in the same work as 
his guru; while Lakshmanagupta seems to have been his teacher in 
Saiva philosophy. His literary activity may be said to have extended 
from A.D. 990 to 1020, since we know that he composed his Bhairava- 
stotra in A.D. 993, and his Pratyabhijūāvimaršinī in A.D. 1015. 


Pratīhārendurāja, Kuntaka, Bhattanayaka and Mahimabhatta 
made very severe criticisms against the views of the Dhvani school. 
Pratīhārendurāja is the commentator of Udbhata, and is one of the 
oldest commentators in the field of poeties. He has taken up all the 
examples of Dhvani given by Anandavardhana, and has shown that 
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they are one and all merely examples of Alamkaras. Bhattanayaka, 
the author of the Hridayadarpana, flourished between A.D. 900 
and 1000; while Mahimabhatta came shortly after A.D. 1000. 
Kuntaka is perhaps the mightiest of the critics of the Dhvani school, 
and is the founder of a new theory called Vakrokti (figurative speech). 
This theory he has explained in his Vakroktijīvita in four parts 
(unmesha). Like many other works on poetics it contains Kārikās, 
Vritti, and Udāharaņas, the two former being his own work and the 
last being borrowed from various authors. In this work he defines 
Vakrokti as a speech that charms by the skill of the poet, and then 
goes on to give the several varieties of Vakrokti together with illus- 
trative examples. His contention is that Dhvani cannot have an 
independent existence as the soul of poetry. It comes only unde; 
Vakrokti which, therefore, must be admitted as the soul of poetry. 
Kuntaka quotes Ānandavardhana, Rudrata, and Rājašekhara, and 
is himself quoted by Mahimabhatta in his Vyaktiviveka, and his views 
are summarised in the Alamkarasarvasva, He would thus belong to 
the latter half of the tenth century A.D., slightly later than Abhinava- 
gupta who makes no reference to Vakroktijīvita. 


The Kāvyamīmāmsā of Rājašekhara, whose works have been 
already noticed above, is important and interesting not so much for 
the theory it preaches, but from various other points of view. Instead 
of dealing with the Rasas, Guņas and Alamkaras directly, it treats 
of various topics which are very useful to the poet. This work may 
be said to be a practical handbook of a poet. From the introductory 
chapter it would appear that the extant work is only the first part 
of what was originally planned by RajaSekhara. Two more authors 
whose names may be mentioned are Mukulabhatta and Bhatta 
Tauta. The former, the son of Kallata and a contemporary of Rāja- 
šekhara, flourished in the reign of king Avantivarman of Kashmir. 
In his Abhidhāvrittimātrikā, the only work that has come down to 
us, he discusses in fifteen Kārikās, with Vritti thereon, the two 
powers of words, viz. abhidhā and lakshaņā. Bhatta Tauta is known 
to us as Abhinavagupta's guru and the author of the Kavyakautuka, 
known only from citations. Abhinavagupta in his Lochana tells us 
that he had written a Vivarana on his work. Kshemendra, Hema- 
chandra, and Some$vara refer to and quote from him. He is credit- 
ed with the famous definition of Pratibha as ‘Prajna navanavonme- 
shašālinī pratibhà mata’, He held the Santa as the most important 
of the Rasas, and one more peculiar doctrine of his that may be 
mentioned is that the Kavi, the Nāyaka and the reader (Srotā) pass 
through the same experience so far as Rasa is concerned. Evidently 
again, he was against the view of Sahkuka, viz. 'anukaraņarūpo 
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rasah'. He must have flourished about A.D. 960-990 and had greatly 
influenced Abhinavagupta. 


On dramaturgy there are, indeed, very few works that have 
come down to us; and almost all that we know at present, with the 
exception of Bharata's Nātyašāstra, is later than about A.D. 1000. 
Only two works that are slightly earlier than A.D. 1000 are the 
Da£arüpaka and the Natakaratnakosa (or Nātaka-lakshaņaratnakoša). 
The former belongs to the latter half of the tenth century AD. 
approximately, since we are told that the Kārikās were composed 
by Dhanaūjaya at the time of king Muūja (A.D. 974-994). Dhanika, 
very probably his younger brother, commented on this work slightly 
later. The Natakaratnakosa’® is a similar work composed by Sāgara- 
nandin. From the views expressed in his work, Sāgaranandin would 
seem to be earlier than Dhananjaya. Besides this work he seems 
to have written another work, a play named Jūnakīharaņa. 


In conclusion, even at the risk of some repetition, we may make 
a general survey of the development of the theory of poetics and 
show how rhetoricians began by emphasizing the purely external 
constituent of poetry, viz. the figures of speech, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in discovering the real soul of poetry in suggestion or Dhvani. 
The Rasa theory was evolved by Bharata mainly with reference to 
dramatic works and could be applied to complete poetical composi- 
tions alone. But nobody ever knew then how it could be applied to 
single verses also. 1t was only after a lapse of some centuries that 
the Dhvani school arose and extended the Rasa theory to even stray 
verses. The earliest rhetoricians, however, looked upon the Alar- 
kāras as the most important constituent of poetry. Thus Bhāmaha, 
Udbhata, Dandin, Rudrata, and Pratīhārendurāja not only devoted 
a major portion of their works to Alamküras, but also gave a very 
systematic and detailed treatment thereof. They were not quite un- 
aware of the Rasa theory or even of the suggested sense or Dhwani. 
But they could not apply that theory to poetry and naturally sub- 
ordinated Rasa to Alamkāras, thus giving figures like rasavat, preyas, 
and ürjasvi. Another important result of the Alamküra theory was 
the exuberant growth of figures of speech in general and the 
éabdülamküras in particular. The importance gained by the 
šabdālamkāras naturally gave a sort of impetus to what is known 
as the Chitra kāvya. Alamküra, however, is only an external matter 
and has little to do with the soul of poetry as is suggested by the 
name itself. Vāmana, therefore, set aside the Alamkaras and hit 
upon something more internal—more essential—, viz. Riti and 
declared it to be the soul of poetry. That the Rīti School wielded 
great influence is evident from the fact that Rīti forms an important 
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topic in almost every work on rhetorics after Vāmana. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that the importance already gained by the Alar- 
kāras was never on the wane. This is evident from the fact that 
every rhetorician of note has devoted a major portion of his work to 
them. Vāmana has certainly made a real advance over his prede- 
cessors, but yet even he could not reach the goal and was only grop- 
ing in the dark. He could see that the Alamküras were too extrane- 
ous to deserve the title of the soul of poetry. But he could not dis- 
cover the real soul thereof, which it was left for Anandavardhana 
to do. The Dhvani School founded by Anandavardhana is, in fact, 
an extension of the Rasa theory. "Taking his cue from the tenet that 
Rasa is only vyangya, he propounded the theory that vyangya artha, 
ie. Dhvani, is the soul of poetry; and further based his classification 
of poetry on the relative prominence enjoyed by the vāchya and the 
vyangya arthas therein. Thus though, while classifying poetry 
Anandavardhana admits Chitra as the third variety, he holds that 
poetry in the real sense of the term can be only of one type, and 
that is Dhvani kāvya. He runs down Chitra kāvya in very strong 
terms with the natural result that the prominence enjoyed by it 
along with Alamkaras, both of sound as well as sense, dwindled into 
insignificance. And had no later rhetorician like Kuntaka said 
something calculated to revive it, Chitra kāvya in all probability 
would not have waxed so strong at all in Sanskrit literature. The 
views of Ānandavardhana had, however, to pass through the fiery 
ordeal of penchant criticism at the hands of Pratīhārendurāja and 
others before they found general acceptance. The influence and 
importance of the Dhvanyāloka is evident from the fact that it has 
been looked upon as almost the last word on poetics by no less a 
rhetorician than Jagannātha Pandita. About a century later Kuntaka 
With all his critical acumen tried to criticise the Dhvani theory and 
founded a separate school of his own declaring -vakrokti as the soul 
of poetry. From Kuntaka's definition of vakratā and its classifica- 
tion it is evident that Kuntaka wanted to make his vakratā as com- 
prehensive as possible so as to include all classes of kāvya within its 
purview. According to Ānandavardhana Chitra küvya is kāvya 
only by courtesy; but Kuntaka would admit it as kāvya without any 
grudge. For according to him any composition that is possessed of 
vakratà in any of its six varieties deserves the name of kávya, Kun- 
taka thus, it would appear, tried to effect a compromise among all 
the three different schools before him; and in this he seems to have 
succeeded very well as can be seen from the fact that in the later 
centuries we find the Chitra aspect of the kāvya also receiving great 
attention. From this point of view, however, one cannot help think- 
ing that Kuntaka did more harm than good to Sanskrit kāvya when 
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one finds that once Chitra kāvya and the šabdālarikāras got a sort 
of sanction at the hands of Kuntaka, they cropped up in such exu- 
berance as to stifle real poetry or Dhvani kāvya. It is true that 
Kuntaka had very few followers among the rhetoricians; and yet 
it cannot be denied that poets of the later centuries finding Dhvani 
kāvya perhaps much beyond their capacities, for want of the most 
important requisite, pratibha, turned their attention more to the 
other type of küvya which afforded better opportunities for a dis- 
play of learning and scholarship and which it was easier to compose 
even in the absence of pratibhā. In fact even writers possessed of 
pratibhā did not remain satisfied by composing simple suggestive 
poetry without any display of the various feats with the help of 
words and their sounds. This is evident from works like the Gita- 
govinda. Later rhetoricians right from Mammata down to Jagan- 
nātha Pandita championed the Dhvani theory, no doubt; but even 
they could not deny a place to Chitra kāvya in their classification of 
poetry, with the result that its growth could not be retarded. There 
was, indeed, little in the field of poetics after Anandavardhana (or 
perhaps after Kuntaka) which can be said to be new; and the rea- 
sons for such a state of things are perhaps to be sought in the social, 
religious and even political condition of India during these centu- 
ries. s x 
4. Metrics 


As regards metrics, the only important writer on Sanskrit 
Metres is Utpala who lived in the latter half of the tenth century 
A.D. In his commentary to chapter 103 of Varahamihira’s Brihat- 
sarnhitā, he has given us about sixty definitions of the Sanskrit 
Akshara-Gama Vrittas. About forty of these definitions have been 
bodily reproduced from Jayadeva's work./? Utpala also quotes two 
illustrations from Prakrit which contain the name of the metre as 
well as its illustration. This would show that Prakrit metrics too 
had well developed by that time, so much so that the Prakrit metri- 
cians had begun to compose their own illustrations like the Sanskrit 
metricians, instead of quoting stanzas from already existing Prakrit 
poems, This naturally indicates a late stage in the development of 
Prakrit metrics. : 

Svayambhūchhandas is a very important80 work so far as the 
history of Prakrit poetry is concerned. The author Svayambhü is 
an early Jain writer and is known to have composed two long poems 
in the Apabhramáa language. He is later than Mayüra and Sriharsha 
and probably lived in the tenth century A.D. He is respectfully 
mentioned by Hemachandra in his Chhandonušāsana, and by Pushpa- 
danta in his Mahāpurāņa in A.D. 965. 
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5. Medicine 


Though the principal Samhitüs of medicine had already been 
composed, it was left to this age to bring to perfection the branch of 
pathology in the masterly work called Rugvinigchaya, known also as 
Mādhava-nidāna after its author, or simply Nidāna. This work of 
Mādhavakara, son of Indukara, for the first time in the history of 
Indian medicine, treats of all diseases together and has often been laid 
under contribution by later writers on this subject such as Chakra- 
pāņidatta and Vangasena, The numerous commentaries on this work 
show that it enjoyed high popularity. It is not clear whether 
Mādhavakara is earlier than Dridhabala, son of Kapilabala, who is 
said to have revised and enlarged the Charaka-samhita of Agniveša 
in the eighth or the ninth century A.D. He is generally assigned to 
the ninth century A.D.5! 


The Siddhiyoga (also called Vrindamüdhava) is another curious 
work belonging to the same period which closely follows the order 
of diseases and treatment as found in the Mādhava-nidāna. Its 
author Vrinda himself admits his indebtedness to the work of 
Mādhavakara with whom he need not be identified;?? and since he 
is drawn upon by Chakrapanidatta in the eleventh century he may 
be placed about A.D. 1000. 


Interesting again is the Nighantu of Dhanvantari, the oldest 
medico-botanical dictionary that we have at present. Older works 
of this class, if there were any, have all been lost to us. The Dhan- 
vantarīya Nighaņtu itself is found in two recensions comprising 
seven and nine chapters respectively. Amara is said to have used 
this work in his Koga. But what was used by Amara must be some 
older version of the extant work which cannot be older than about 
the eighth century A.D. since it refers to quicksilver. The idea of 
the earlier and the later editions of this Nighaņtu, thus suggested, 
finds some corroboration in a stanza found in a manuscript of the 


work stating that the original work of Dhanvantari was revised by 
Kāšyapa.83 


Another important branch that was just cropping up in the 
medical science is the one dealing with the preparations of quick- 
silver and other metals. The importance of quicksilver grew to a 
large extent, because its preparations were deemed to give perpe- 
tual youth, life for thousand years, invisibility, invulnerability, and 
other good things. The earliest work on this topic that can be dated 
fairly accurately is the Rasaratnákara of Nagarjuna, who is placed 
in the seventh or the eighth century by Ray, and in the tenth cen- 
tury by Winternitz.?^ 
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6. Mathematics, Astronomy and. Astrology 

In mathematics?? we read of $ridhara who had written a work 
similar to the Lilavati of Bhāskarāchārya. He is perhaps the same 
as the author of the Gaņitasāra who is referred to by Mahāvīra in his 
Sárasamgraha. The date of this latter can be fixed at about A.D. 850, 
since he tells us that he enjoyed the patronage of the Ráshtraküta 
king Amoghavarsha I. To the last quarter of the ninth century 
belongs the Brihanmanasa of Manu on which, according to Al-Birüni, 
is based the Laghumānasa which Muñjāla composed about A.D. 932. 
From Al-Birüni again we know of Balabhadra, a resident of Kanauj, 
as the author of several independent works on all the branches of 
Jyotihsastra, and also commentaries on several works including the 
Yogasütra of Patanjali. ^ Another writer of the same period is 
VateSvara (VitteSvara of Al-Birüni) probably belonging to Kāsh- 
mir, But the most important author of this age is Aryabhata II, the 
author of the Āryasiddhānta, who is certainly later than Brahma- 
gupta, but earlier than Bhāskarāchārya, who mentions him. As 
Bhattotpala does not cite any passage from this Aryasiddhanta, 
Aryabhata II cannot be much earlier than A.D. 966. Among other 
writers of the tenth century may be mentioned Prithusvāmī (a mere 
name to us), Bhattotpala, and Vijayanandi, the author of the Karana- 
tilaka, all of whom are noted by Al-Birüni. Of these Bhattotpala 
made a deep and accurate study of his predecessors in the field. 
He has commented upon several works and possibly also composed 
an independent work on the Gaņitaskandha. His commentaries are 
all learned and prove the accuracy of their author. But more inter- 
esting and important than the rest is, perhaps, that on the Brihat- 
samnhita, a study of which is calculated to give its reader a good idea 
of the history of this science in India in the earliest stages. "This 
commentary was composed in Saka 888 (c. A.D. 966). The only other 
work that remains to be noted is the Sarüvali of Kalyanavarman. 
This work is perhaps the same as that referred to by Bhattotpala, 
so that Kalyāņavarman must be earlier than the tenth century A.D. 
On the strength of the fact that he calls himself VateSvara®® he is 
said to have lived in the last quarter of the ninth century A.D. But 
from internal evidence of the Sūrāvalī itself it appears that in 
A.D. 966 Bhattotpala revised the original work of Kalyanavarman 
which at that time was about three hundred years old. It would, 
therefore, seem to belong to the seventh century A.D.57 


7. General Review of Secular Literature 


We may now close this survey by a few critical observations 
on the mass of literature produced during this age. The first thing 
that we have to notice is that Sanskrit was steadily losing its posi- 
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tion as a spoken language, pari passu with the growth of the canoni- 
eal languages of the Buddhists and the Jains and of the various other 
Desabhāshās. It is true that Sanskrit continued to be used as the 
chief language for exchange of thought among the learned down to 
a very late date, But this very.fact, it may be observed, led to its 
estrangement from the generality of the people, so much so that the 
literature that came to be composed in Sanskrit had its appeal mo: 
or less to the Panditas rather than to the common people of India. 
It is this gulf that arose between the language of the people ana 
that of literature that seems to be responsible for the several fea- 
tures noticeable in Sanskrit literature of this age. Thus in Kavya 
we notice the sameness of theme in several works. More often than 
not the theme is drawn from the epics or the Purāņas, so that by 
itself the theme being too well known has but little interest for the 
poet or the erudite reader. What interests the poet now is a display 
of his erudition, of his mastery over sound and sense, his infinite 
vocabulary, and his power to execute some wonderful and intricate 
devices. The readers of these works, naturally Paņditas, also do not 
care for the theme so much as for these extraneous factors. This 
explains how there arose a tendency in Sanskrit literature to be 
pedantic and artificial, —a tendency which, as is natural, grew 
stronger and stronger as the gulf between the language of the people 
and that of the learned gradually widened. The natural effect of 
this is that Sanskrit literature and the Sanskrit speaking Panditas 
. Were as a class torn away from the masses and remained for long 
an object of awe and admiration, but hardly of love and sympathy. 
As a natural result, therefore, the poet always sought to appeal to 
the Panditas by rigidly following the poetical canons and, within 
the limits set by them, to exercise his talents. This rigidity in its 
turn practically eliminated the personal element of the poet, so much 
so that in Sanskrit literature we miss the revelation of the poet’s 
personality in their poems, This impersonal character of the Kavya 
is further enhanced by the theory of the rationality of the world 
order which was recognised in India from very early ages. To 
balance these defects, however, there are qualities such as mastery 
over emotions and sentiments in all their shades, intimate and real 
love of nature, a sympathetic outlook, power of description, and 
capacity to produce fine word pictures in a short space beautified by 
appropriate metre. This is why we find many poets producing ex- 
quisite lyrics though they may be no good at epic poetry or even 
drāmas. For dramas were composed, later, not for the stage, but 
merely as linguistic and poetical exercises. 


All this weakness in belles lettres was, however, more than 
compensated by the theory of poetics which saw its fullest develop- 
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ment in this age at the hands of these very Pamditas, This shows 
that the age as such was the age of critics and not of poets, and ex- 
plains the marked difference in quality between artistic and scien- 
tific literature during the period as a whole. We have already 
seen how medicine, philosophy, and even astronomical science were 
steadily growing and producing some special branches in their fields. 
The Panditas naturally took greater and keener interest in the sci- 
ences, and directed their attention to expounding fresh theories and 
exploring new avenues of thought, 


It may thus be seen that belles lettres had little living interest 
for the masses. Nor had it any such interest for the learned spe- 
cialists or original thinkers who worked upon it as merely a means 
to an end, Literature to them was merely a hand-maid to poetics. 
The scientific literature, however, had a living interest for the spe- 
cialists, though the masses in general were certainly averse to it. 
Hence we observe that in the mass of literature surveyed here the 
scientific side is more living and dynamic than the other which was 
slowly and gradually freezing to a static condition. 


III. RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


The two great epics had now practically reached their final 
form, though interpolations of isolated verses, passages, and even 
entire chapters possibly continued till quite a late date. The Dhar- 
mašāstras and the Puranas had no doubt attained a sanctity which 
should have normally made its rank closed to new accessions. But 
as these texts served as sources of civil law as well as religious 
beliefs and practices, there was always the vital need of keeping 
them abreast with changing times. This led to the composition of 
pseudo-Smritis and Upa-Puranas passing under the names of re- 
nowned sages or rather their namesakes who were even older or 
greater than they, such as Greater or Older Manu, Nārada, etc. But 
there were other ways of attaining the same object, viz. extensive 
additions to the existing purāņas, and commentaries on the Dharma- 
šāstras. If we add to these the compilations and digests of the latter 


we shall practically complete the picture of these two branches of - 


literature. 
1. Purāņas 


It is now agreed on all hands that large additions were made.to 
the Purāņas during the period under review. To the texts of the 
original Purāņas, which may be pretty old, were added several 
topics, at different times by different hands, i.e. whenever need for 
these was felt. Thanks to the patient researches of Dr. Hazra,®® 
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we are now in a position to assign approximate dates to several sec- 
tions of these works. Thus sections on the consecration of Liiga, 
the Pāšupata-vrata, the Paūchāksharī mantra, Diksha, Purascharaya, 
Yatidharma, great gifts, and mystical rites and practices were added 
to the Linga Purüna between A.D. 800 and 1000. During the same 
centuries again the Varāha Purana got into its text sections on holy 
places, Dīkshā, penances, and funeral sacrifices, while those on 
hells, Karmavipāka, gifts, and Stridharma (duties of women) were 
interpolated into it in the tenth century. Sections on Yugadharma, 
vows, worship, tithis, and funeral rites, however, seem to be as old 
as A.D. 800. Similar sections were introduced in the Brihannaradiya 
between A.D. 850 and 950; while the Naradiya got them between 
A.D. 875 and 1000. It was again during the ninth century that sec- 
tions on holy places, Varņā$ramadharma, marriage, Āchāra, Graha- 
makha, Grahasanti, Rājadharma and similar other topics were added 
to the Agni Purana; while sections on Diksha, Nyasa, Mauijiban- 
dhana, Pratishthā, funeral sacrifices, Yugadharma, etc., got into the 
Garuda Purāņa during the tenth; and the Vāmana Purāņa took in 
sections on Karmavipāka, Varnasramadharma, vows, Vishņupūjā, 
etc. during the ninth and the tenth centuries. Similar sections were 
again added to the Kūrma Purūņa during the eighth century; while 
sections on Janmāshtamīvrata and Ekādašīvrata were added to the 
Brahmavaivarta during the eighth century, and were again recast by 
Bengali authors between A.D. 1000 and 1500. On the whole it may 
be observed that the sections thus added to the Purāņas have hardly 
any counterpart in the older Smritis like those of Manu and Yàjiia- 
valkya. "This explains why these sections were interpolated into 
several Puranas almost simultaneously. The topics dealt with in 
these may be designated Puranic rites and ritual which seem to 
have dominated the society in India during this period. 


2. Dharmašāstras or Smritis 


The two compilations Chaturvimáatimata and Shattrimsanmate 
probably belong to this age since they have been quoted by Vijfian- 
ešvara in bis Mitāksharā and also by Aparārka, but not by Vi$varüpa 
and Medhātithi.*9? The first contains a summary of the teachings 
of 24 sages. The second, known only from quotations, was also pro- 
bably a work of the same type. It is interesting to note that both 
are decidedly anti-Buddhist, and the latter even prescribes a bath 
for touching Bauddhas, Pāšupatas, Jains, atheists, and followers of 
Kapila. On the whole, however, it has to be observed that the age 
of original literature in Dharmašāstra is now over and that com- 
mentators and writers of digests have taken up the field. Vi$varüpa 
wrote his Bālakrīdā on the Yājūavalkya-smriti before Vijñanešvara 
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who thrice refers to it in his Mitāksharā, Višvarūpa quotes, among 
others, the Slokavārttika, and is very probably to be identified with 
Bhavabhüti2? He is generally sought to be identified with his 
namesake, the disciple of Sankara, But that does not appear to be 
a correct view. 


The next great name of this period is that of Medhātithi who 
is the oldest commentator of the Manu-smriti whose commentary has 
come down to us. A northerner, probably a Kāshmirian, he was 
erudite and was thoroughly conversant not only with Dharmašāstra 
but also with Mīmārnsā. He quotes Asahāya and Kumārila by name, 
and most probably cites the view of Sankarāchārya. Vijūānešvara 
looks upon him as an authority on Dharmašāstra. His activity must, 
therefore, fall somewhere between A.D. 825 and 900. Among other 
writers on Dharmašāstra may be mentioned Bhāruchi, $rikara, and 
Yogloka who are known only from quotations. The last named is 
often criticised and taunted by Jīmūtavāhana who appears to be 
much junior to him. Bhāruchi's date probably falls between A.D. 
950 and 1050. Slightly older than Bhāruchi is $rikara who probably 
lived in the ninth century. 


3. Philosophy 


The greatest name of this age in philosophy is that of Vāchas- 
patimišra, the versatile and erudite genius that shows himself an 
adept in every branch of the orthodox systems of Indian Philosophy. 
Richly, therefore, does he deserve the epithet Sarvatantrasvatantra 
or Sarvadaršanavallabha that is generally applied to him. Before com- 
posing his commentary on the Nyāyavārttikatātparga he compos- 
ed an index to the Nyáyasütras which he himself has dated A.D. 841.9 
This date is confirmed by other considerations. Besides comment- 
ing on several works, he has also written some independent treatises 
on some of the darganas, The Tattvakaumudi and the Tattvasaradi?? 
are the names of his commentaries on jévarakrishna's Samkhya- 
kārikā and Vyāsabhāshya on Pataijali's Yogasütra respectively. His 
Nyāyavārttikatātparyatīkā contains a brilliant defence of the ortho- 
dox logicians against Buddhistic onslaughts. The Nyāyasūchīni- 
bandha and the Nyāyasūtroddhāra are two more Nyàya works from 
the same pen. The Nyāyakaņikā is his commentary on the Vidhi- 
viveka of Maņdanamišra, while the Tattvabindu is an independent 
work on the Bhatta Mīmārnsā in which, it may be noted, Vāchaspati 
distinguishes between two schools of the Prābhākaras as old and new. 
Bhāmatī on Sankara’s Bhāshya on the Brahmasütras, of course, is 
too well known. One more Vedānta work Of Vāchaspati is the 
Tattvasamiksha which is a commentary on the Brahmasiddhi, a 
Vedantie work of Mandanamiéra alias Surešvara. From Vachas- 
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pati's own statement ?? in the Bhāmatī it appears that before it he 
had already composed several of these works. Vāchaspati wrote 
under the patronage of king Nriga whose munificence was unsurpass- 
ed. It has not yet been possible to identify this king, though it is 
certain that Vāchaspati flourished in the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury. A.D. 


In Yoga there are only three works belonging to this age, viz. 
the Rājamārtaņda, the Yogavārttika, and the Yogasürasamgraha. 
The first is an excellent commentary on Patañjali's Yogasūtra com- 
posed by Bhoja, who probably is to be placed in the tenth century 
A.D. The other two are works of Vijnanabhikshu who probably 
belongs to the same period. The former is a running commentary 
on the Yogabhāshya of Vyāsa while the latter is an independent tract 
aiming at a brief exposition of the Yoga system. It may be noted 
that in both these Vijūānabhikshu has criticised some views of 
Vāchaspati. 


Next to Vāchaspati stands Udayana who composed the Tattva- 
suddhi (Tātparyaparišuddhi), a commentary on the Nyāyavārttika- 
tātparyatīkā, in A.D. 984. Like his illustrious predecessor, Udayana 
also has defended the orthodox views in his Atmatattvaviveka, which 
is a defence of the doctrine of the eternity of soul; while in his 
Bauddhadhikkāra he has assumed even the offensive and taken cud- 
gels against Buddhistic views. The Nyayaparisishta, which is a sort 
of commentary on the Nyāyasūtra, is also ascribed to the same 
author. Two more authors of the Nyaya school deserve to be men- 
tioned here. Jayanta, the author of the Nyayamafijari, which is an 
independent commentary on the Nyāyasūtras, stands between Vā- 
chaspati whom he quotes and Ratnaprabha and Devasüri who quote 
him. He also refers to Sankaravarman as the ruling prince of Kāsh- 
mir. He must, therefore, belong to the last quarter of the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. The other writer is Bhāsarvajīa whose Nyāyasāra is a 
pete of the Nyaya philosophy. He belongs to the tenth century 


The literary activity of the Vaigeshikas in this period is restrict- 
ed mainly to the commentaries of which the earliest is Lakshaņāvalī 
composed by Udayana in A.D. 984.?^ His Kiraņāvalī, found in two 
sections, viz. Dravyakiranavali and Guņakiraņāvalī, is a sort of run- 
ning commentary on Prašastapāda's Bhāshya on the Vaiseshikasūtra. 
On the same text was composed in A.D. 991 a commentary under the 
title Vyāyakandalī by Sridhara Bhatta, son of Baladeva and Abbokā 
and grandson of Brihaspati, who lived at Bhirigreshthi in Dakshi- 
ņarādhā (West Bengal) and enjoyed the patronage of one Pāņdudāsa. 
"The other works that Srīdhara refers to in this commentary as his 
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own are no more than mere names to us for the present. The 
Nyāyakandalī, however, is highly important, since Sridhara has 
therein, for the first time in the history of the system, given us a 
theistic interpretation of the Nyàyavaiseshika.?? The Vyomavatī is 
another commentary on the same text composed by Vyomašekhara; 
while the fourth commentary on the same text again is the Līlāvatī 
of $rivatsa who probably belongs to the eleventh century A.D. One 
important work of Udayana that must be mentioned here is the 
Kusumāñjali or the Nyayakusumüiüjali, comprising seventy-two 
Kārikās together with the authors own commentary thereon, in 
which the existence of soul is established from the Nyāya point of 
view. In this work Udayana criticizes not only the aesthetic doctrine 
of the Mimamsakas, but also the theories of causation propounded 
by the Samkhyas, the Vedāntins, and the Buddhists.?5 


Vāchaspati's works in the field of Mimarhsa have been already 
noticed. In Vedanta, besides Vāchaspati we have Sarvajfiatmamuni, 
the pupil of Surešvara and the author of the Samkshepasariraka 
which is only an epitome of Sankara’s Bhahsya on the Brahmasūtra. 
Among writers of other schools of Vedānta may be mentioned two 
of the predecessors of Rāmānuja. One is Nāthamuni, the author of 
the Nyāyatattva and the Yogarahasya; while the other, Yamuna- 
chārya, the uncle of Rāmānuja, has given us the Āgamaprāmāņya, 
Mahāpurusha-Nirņaya, Siddhitraya, Gita-Samgraha, and several 
other works. The Yogavüsishthasára of Gauda Abhinanda also þe- 
longs to the same period. It is, of course, like the original text, 
partly philosophical and partly theological. Saivism was also deve- 
loping systematic schools, along the lines of Vaishnavism, in great 
affinity with the Vedanta. Thus in Kashmir we get two schools of 
Saivism, the Spandašāstra and the Pratyabhijūāšāstra. The former 
was founded about the ninth century by Vasugupta to whom god 
Siva revealed the Sivasitra; the main sūtra work of the school. 
Another equally important work of this school is the Spandakārikā, 
comprising fifty-one verses, composed by Kallata on the basis of 
the instructions imparted by his preceptor Vasugupta. Kallata 
lived in the reign of Avantivarman (A.D. 854). The important works 
of the Pratyabhijūā school are the Sivadrishti and the Pratyabhijna- 
sūtra, composed by Somānanda and his pupil Utpala respectively 
in the beginning of the tenth century A.D. The latter of these is 
more important and has been commented upon by the famous rheto- 
rician Abhinavagupta, the commentary being called the Pratyabhi- 
jūāvimaršinī (composed between A.D. 991 and 1015). Abhinava- 
gupta has also given us two more works of this school; the Tantrā- 
loka and the Paramārthasāra. In the latter, it may be noted, Abhi- 
navagupta has combined the monistic teaching of Advaita with the 
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practices of the Yoga and the Bhakti of Saivism and Vaishnavism in 
such a manner that it can be said to strike a new path altogether. 
In this work of a hundred Kārikās he has laid under contribution 
what he calls the Ādhārakārikās ascribed to Ādišesha (Patanjali), a 
work which has not come down to us.?7 


B. PRAKRIT 


During this period, the Prakrits had already passed beyond the 
stage of a spoken language on the one hand, and were being sup- 
planted by Sanskrit on the other, both in the field of exegesis and - 
enlightenment, among the learned of all classes and sects. The result 
was their comparative negligence even among the Jains. The Jains 
respected the Prakrits as their holy language, since their Agamas 
were composed in them. Yet they could not wholly keep them- 
selves aloof from Sanskrit, which had still retained its influence on 
the minds of the learned and was respected as the cultural language 
of the nation as a whole. Any new religious worships, philosophical 
dogmas or spiritual experiments had to be submitted through the 
medium of this language to the circles of the free-thinking leaders 
of the society for their judgment and approbation. Without their 
sanction no system had any hope or chance of being respected or 
continued in the higher strata of the community. Indians in ancient 
and middle ages were a highly free-thinking people by their nature, 
education and equipment. They would not accept anything on the 
mere recommendation of this or that person, howsoever great he 
may be. Everything had to be proved by means of reasoning on 
the generally accepted lines of argumentation which had been deve- 
loped through a long period. So that when the wise men of Jainism 
clearly saw that the learned circles would not care even to look at 
their precious theories unless and until they were presented through 
this cultural language of the nation, they gradually took to writing 
in Sanskrit for establishing their claim to a place in the midst of 
the respectable philosophers of the land. They not merely explain- 
ed their Prakrit Agamas in Sanskrit, but also wrote independent 
treatises. in that language, either for conversion of intelligent men 
to their faith or at least for their thoughtful consideration. Siddha- 
sena Divākara was probably the first among the Jain Panditas who 
thus turned to Sanskrit for the propagation of his faith and philo- 
sophy.  Haribhadra, pupil of Jinabhata and known also as Vira- 
hanka, was the next great writer of this school. He describes him- 
self as the son of Mahattarā Yākinī, who, an ordinarv nun. had be- 
come instrumental in his conversion to Jainism according to tradi- 
tion. He lived in the latter half of the eighth century A.D. and 
wrote many commentaries in Sanskrit on the Āgamas, which before 
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him were generally explained by means of Prakrit commentaries 
like Niryukti, Chūrņi and Bhāshya. Haribhadra's example was fol- 
lowed by others and the tendency found its culmination in the great 
Hemachandra of Gujarāt, who lived at the court of king Kumāra- 
pāla in the twelfth century A.D. 


In spite of this growing tendency to neglect the Prakrits and 
to adopt Sanskrit for their literary works among the Jain Paņģītas, 
the inherent beauty of the Prakrit languages and a sense of sanctity 
attached to them by the Jains prevented them from falling into obli- 
vion. Naturally the simplicity and homeliness which characterized 
the early Prakrits gradually disappeared from them and artificiality 
and ornamentation took their place. Haribhadra was the first great 
Prakrit writer of this period. His principal Prakrit works are 
Samaraditya-kathà ( Samarāichcha-kahā) and Dhūrtākhyāna. But 
his Sanskrit commentaries on the Āgamas often contain illustrative 
stories narrated in simple Prakrit and probably reproduced from the 
floating mass of the Prakrit story literature orally transmitted among 
the followers of Jainism. 


Samarāditya-kathā is a religious tale ( Dharmakathā), divisible 
into nine parts, which describe the cycle of nine lives through which 
the hero Samarāditya and his antagonist have to pass in succession 
as a result of their actions. In addition to this main story many 
popular legends find their place in the work by way of illustration 
or corroboration. Samarāditya-kathā is written in a simple and fluent 
narrative prose rarely interspersed with long descriptive passages 
in the ornate style of the Sanskrit writers. Here and there it con- 
tains short and long metrical passages usually in the Gāthā metre, 
but written in a slightly more artificial style than that of the prose. 
Dhürtükhyüna, on the other hand, is composed entirely in verse, 
containing 485 Gāthās in a simple style. It isa collection of absurd- 
looking tales narrated with a good deal of wit and ironical humour 
with the obvious intention of disparaging the religious legends of 
the Brāhmaņas found in their Epics and Purāņas. It is divided into 
five chapters called the Ākhyānas where five professional cheats 
(Dhürta), a woman being one of them, narrate their imaginary ex- 
periences about some strange events which they may have seen. 
Before they began, they made a condition that any one who did not 
believe what was being narrated, saying merely Jt is a lie’, must 
admit defeat and supply food to all who had gathered there. But 
any one who supported it by quoting parallel stories from Epics and 
Puranas shall be deemed to have won and shall not give any thing 
to any one. Ultimately, the woman-cheat is represented to have 
outwitted the rest by telling them in the course of her story that 
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they all were her slaves who had run away from her, two days back, 
with the clothes which they wore but which were her property. 
According to the condition the other rogues could either corroborate 
it and actually be her slaves, or admit defeat by saying ‘it is a lie, 
and supply food to all. They were naturally silenced by this dilemma 
and accepted her as their undisputed leader, openly confessing that 
woman was wiser than man by her very nature. The tales of the 
cheats are fantastic and extremely amusing owing to their imagi- 
nativeness. But their cutting sarcasm becomes quite apparent when 
similar tales from the Epics and Purāņas, supposed to contain the 
truths of the Brahmanical religion, are placed side by side with 
them. Both this and the other work of Haribhadra amply prove 
his close acquaintance with folk-tales and legends of all kinds. But 
in addition they also show his creative genius which admirably fills 
up the gaps left by the existing story literature. 


The next important work of this period is Kuvalayamālā, which 
is a religious tale (Dharmakatha) narrated in Prakrit prose and 
verse on the pattern of the Sanskrit Champū-kāvya. Its author is 
Uddyotanasüri, also called Dākshiņyachihna, pupil of Tattvāchārya. 
He was very well versed in all Prakrits and pretty well acquaint- 
ed with the important provincial languages current in his times. He 
mentions 18 such provincial tongues, quoting some 2 or 3 charac- 
teristic words from each, in the course of the story of his hero when 
he visits a busy market of a great commercial town. The principal 
Prakrit employed in the work is the Māhārāshtrī, but short and long 
passages, usually of a descriptive nature, are also found in the Apa- 
bhrarnša and even in Paisachi language. For the metrical parts 
of the work Gāthā, Dvipadi, Dohā and Daņdaka metres are employ- 
ed, the first being the most predominant one. Uddyotana describes 
Haribhadra as one of his Vidyagurus and mentions Pādalipta, Sāta- 
vāhana, Jatāchārya and Ravisheņa as his predecessors in the art of 
story-telling. The work takes its name from the heroine like Bāņa's 
Kādambarī. It was composed in the Saka year 700, i.e. A.D. 778. 
An abridged version of this story in Sanskrit was made in the four- 
teenth century by one Ratnaprabhasūri. 


: Upadešamālā of Dharmadāsagaņi consists of over 500 stanzas 
in the Gatha metre, It is a work of a very early origin, but a Prakrit 
commentary on it was composed in Sam. 913 (about A.D. 857) by 
Jayasimhasüri, pupil of Krishnarshi. Maheévarasiri, pupil of Saj- 
jana Upādhyāya, composed a religious tale called the Jūānapaūchamī- 
kathā in the latter half of the tenth century A.D. It is a poem in 
Prakrit containing about 2000 Gāthās and illustrates the religious 
importance of the Jianapafichami, which is a name given to the fifth 
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day in the first half of the month of Kārttika. Silacharya, pupil of 
Mānadeva of the Nivritti Kula, composed another religious poem on 
the life of 54 important men of Jainism (Mahapurushas or Salaka- 
purushas as they are generally called) in Sam. 925 (A.D. 869-70). 
Similarly, Vijayasihha, pupil of Samudrasüri of the Nāgila Kula 
composed a Bhuvanasundarikatha in A.D. 975. It is composed in 
the Gāthā metre and contains a total of about 9000 stanzas. To this 
period also belongs Nandishena, the author of Ajita-Santi-stava, a 
Prakrit poem in various rare and artificial metres. The work glorifies 
Ajita, the second, and Santi, the 16th Tirthankara together, because 
both are said to have spent the rainy season in the caves of the 
Satrufjaya mountain. This hymn is recited by special singers at the 
confession festivals. In all these Prakrit works, whether written in 
prose or in verse, a great change in style is noticeable when com- 
pared with the earlier works written in Prakrit. The old simple 
conversational style is abandoned in favour of a flowery one charac- 
terized by Alamkaras like Slesha, and other literary devices of an 
artificial nature in partial imitation of the Sanskrit writers of that 
period. 


There are many stray Prakrit stanzas attributed to different 
authors numbering more than fifty, and quoted by Svayambhü in 
his metrical work called Svayambhūchhandas composed before 
A.D. 1000, for illustrating the various metres defined by him. Most 
of these authors are non-Jain and otherwise unknown, two being 
women among them. 


C. NON-CANONICAL PALI LITERATURE 


The period dealt with in this volume is one of decadence, so far 
as Pali literature is concerned, both in India and Ceylon. There 
is hardly any work from continental India, and the political condi- 
tions in Ceylon adversely affected literary productions in Pāli in the 
island. The advent of Mahinda IV (A.D. 953-69), who encouraged 
the study of Dhamma by patronising monks well versed in the 
Vinaya, kept the torch of learning from being extinguished and 
brought about some revival in the study of Pali literature. A few 
of the authors who flourished during this period are noted below.?* 


(i) Chulla Dhammapāla 


Though assigned to Ānanda in the Saddhamma-Samgaha,?? the 
Sachchasankhepa (Elements of Truth) has been ascribed to Chulla 
Dhammapāla, a pupil of Ananda, in the Gandhavamsa'?? and the 
colophon supports this ascription. The Sachchasankhepa is a short 
treatise of 387 stanzas dealing in five chapters with the Abhidhamme 
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topics rūpa (form), vedana (feeling), chitta (thought), khandha 
(miscellanea), and nibbāna (nirvana) Chulla Dhammapāla appears 
to have been earlier than Anuruddha (twelfth century) as the lat- 
ter's work is said to have superseded the Sachchasankhepa as a vade 
mecum.191 


(ii) Mahānāma 

Mahānāma is said to be the author of Saddhammappakāsinī, a 
commentary on the Patisambhidāmagga. In the epilogue the author 
states that he finished the work in the third year after the death of 
king Moggalāna, while residing in the Uttaramanthiparivena of the 
Mahāvihāra. Though some scholars identify this Moggalāna with Mog- 
galana I in the first half of the seventh century, B.C. Law pref=rs to 
identify him with Moggalana III, father and predecessor of Vijaya- 
bāhu I (A.D. 1055-110).'92 Malalasekera believes this Mahinama 
to be the second Mahānāma appearing in the Bodh-Gayā inscription 


after Upasena II. and to have been later than the earlier Mahānāma 
by a couple of centuries. 103 


(iii) Khema 

Khemappakaraņa (also called Paramattha-dipa) by Elder Khema 
contains short descriptions of the chitta, and definitions of kusalā 
and akusalā dhammā, a list of twenty-eight mnemonic verses briefly 
giving the meaning of some abhidhamma terms. It is more appro- 
priately called Nāma-rūpa-samāsa in Ceylon. With its short dis- 
quisitions on various subjects concisely written in simple, easy style, 
the work serves as a little handbook for the study of medieval Abhi- 
dhamma. References to the author in the Nikāyasarmngraha and the 
Saddhamma-ratnākara, the latter calling him — Tipitaka-pariyatti- 
dhara (versed in the text of Tipitaka), indicate that the book was 
held in high esteem in Ceylon. Vāchissara Mahāsāmi of Ceylon 
wrote a commentary on it in the twelfth century. 


(iv) Upatissa 

Though the book itself says nothing regarding its authorship, 
the Bodhivamsa (or Mahābodhivamsa, History of Bodhi tree) has 
been ascribed to Upatissa of Ceylon by several authors. It is a prose 
work, there being gāthās only at the ends of chapters and towards 
the end of the whole book. Beginning with a history of Buddha 
Diparnkara, it gives a brief account of the life of Bodhisattva under 
previous Buddhas, life of Gotama, his enlightenment, planting of 
Bodhi tree at Jetavana by Ananda, parinibbāna, three councils, land- 
ing of Mahinda in Ceylon and establishment of Buddhism there, 
planting of the tree, and starting of ceremonies connected with its 
worship. 
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| The Mahübodhivamsa has largely drawn on the Nidānakathā 

à for its first chapter, and its account is usually shorter. The Samanta- 

| püsüdikaà and Mahāvarnsa serve as sources for the later chapters, 
there being identity in the concluding verses of some chapters of the 
Mahübodhivamsa and the closing chapters of the Mahāvarnsa. 
Though thus borrowing from other works, the Mahābodhivamsa has 
a style different from them, more artificial and affected. The author 
is fond of long periods and ornamental epithets. The work shows 
distinet traces of the influence of Sanskrit on Pali and may be 
regarded as inaugurating the era of Sanskritised Pāli. 


Identifying Dāthānāga at whose instance the Mahübodhivainsa 
was written, with Dāttha who is said to have induced Buddhaghosha 
| to write Sumangala-vilāsinī, Strong assigns the author to the period 

of Buddhaghosha. But Dāthānāga and Dāttha are not identical. 
| Dāthānāga has been identified with his namesake who was appointed 
[ i by Mahinda IV (A.D. 953-69) to discourse on Abhidhamma, and 
| Geiger and Wickremasinghe place the work in the tenth century.'9* 


(v) Telakatāhagāthā 


Reference may be made in conclusion to Telakatahagatha 
(stanzas of the oil cauldron), a short poem in 89 stanzas; purporting 
to be religious exhortations of Kalyaniya Thera, condemned to be 
| cast into a cauldron of boiling oil on suspicion of complicity in the 
LE intrigue with the queen-consort of Kalani Tissa (third century B.C.). 
It appears that a Vihāra was built later on the spot where the Thera 

was put to death. 


j The Mahavamsa relates the story in brief, but instead of 
the boiling cauldron, speaks of the Thera as being slain with his 
attendant and thrown into the sea. The Rasavāhinī by Vedeha 

| *(c. fourteenth century) gives greater details of the story. z 

There is no reference to the name of the author or his date in 
the work. The language and style most definitely disclaim the pre- 
tensions of the work to be the stanzas uttered by the Thera (c. third 
century B.C.) in the boiling cauldron, and point to a much later date. 
Fervently exhorting men to lead a good life, the work incorporates 
fundamental tenets of Buddhism and shows a great depth of religious 
and metaphysical learning. Though well acquainted with Sanskrit, 
the author does not overburden his Pali with Sanskritisms. Mala- 
lasekera assigns the work to the tenth or the earlier part of the 
eleventh century, while Winternitz regards it hardly earlier than 
the twelfth century.'95 
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D. APABHRAMSA LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
1. Origin of Apabhramáa 


The last stage of the Prakrit languages is represented by the 
Apabhrarnša, which has considerable importance on account of the 
fact that the modern Aryan languages like Hindi, Gujarātī, Marathi 
and Bengali have all evolved from it. The earliest mention of 
Apabhrarnša in relation to language is found in the Mahābhāshya of 
Patanjali when he says: “Each pure word has several corrupt 
forms—'Apabhramsas such as Güvi, Goņī, Gotā, Gopotalikā and 
others, for a single word ‘Go’.” It is obvious from this that Apa- 
bhramša was not yet the name of any particular language or dialect, 
but was used to denote all deviations from the normal Sansk:.t. As 
Such, even Pāli and Prakrit were probably known as Apabhrarmša 
about 150 B.C. 


In the Nātyašāstra of Bharata we find a lot of information 
about the languages of the time. It tells us that language is of two 
kinds, namely, Sanskrit and Prakrit, the latter being only the cor- 
rupted or unrefined form of the former. Prakrit, again, has 
expressions of three kinds, namely, Similar, Corrupt, and Local 
(Samana, Vibhrashta and Desi). We have then a scheme of the 
distribution) of Sanskrit and various Prakrits or Desi Bhāshās 
amongst the actors of play. The Desi Bhāshās mentioned are seven 
in number, namely, Magadhi, Avanti, Prāchyā, Sauraseni, Ardha- 
māgadhī, Bālhīkā, and Dākshiņātyā. . In addition to these, we are 
told, there are the languages used by the Sabaras, Ābhīras, Chāņdālas, 
Sacharas, Dravidas, Odras, and Vanacharas which are of an inferior 
type and are known as Vibhāshā. The distribution of these lan- 
guages in a drama according to professions and regions is interesting. 
Pulkasas, charcoal-makers, hunters, and wood- or grass-sellers use 
Pāūichālī with the sibilants. Those who trade in elephants, horses, | 
goats, camels and the like, and those who dwell in pastoral settle- 
ments use the Sabara language. The countries between the Vindhya 
and the sea have a language abounding in the nasal sound. Abhiras 
speak Sabari and Dravidas the Dravidi. The countries between the 
Ganga and the sea have a language abounding in e. Surāshtra, 
Avanti and the regions situated on the Vetravati have a language 
abounding in ch. People belonging to Himavat, Sindhu, Sauvira, 
and others use a language abounding in u. 


The comprehensive view of the languages presented by Bharata 
is very useful and important for linguistic studies, What, however, 
interests us particularly in connection with our study of the Apa- 
bhrarhšas is that the Himalaya-Sindhu region is said to possess a 
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language in which the w sound was predominant. It is well 
known that amongst all the Prakrits it is the Apabhrarnšas alone 
that have their nominative and accusative termination w, and in 
several positions o is reduced to u; therefore they abound 
in this sound. North-Western India appears, therefore, to be the 
original home of the Apabhrarnáas, 


But the Apabhramáa known to the author of Nātyašāstra as 
Vibhrashta or Vibhasha was only a dialect: it had not yet developed 
aliterary standard. The exact date of the Nātyašāstra is not known, 
but there is no doubt that it belongs to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, By the sixth century the Apabhrarnša had developed 
to such an extent that rhetoricians like Bhāmaha and Dandin had 
to recognise it as a vehicle of poetic literature almost as exalted as 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, in which both prose and verse compositions 
were produced. Dandin throws some welcome light upon the posi- 
tion of Apabhramáa in his time, According to him, theorists con- 
tinued to call all linguistic vehicles other than Sanskrit by the name 
of Apabhramáa, while, in the realm of poetry, the languages of the 
Abhiras and others were known as ApabhrarnSa. There is no doubt 
that Dandin had in his mind the view of Patañjali when he called 
all non-Sanskrit forms Apabhrarmša. The view of Bharata about 
the language of the Abhiras has been noticed above. It is this 
language, according to Dandin, which, amongst others, came to be 
utilised for poetic compositions. The history of Abhiras is important, 
but it is not yet fully and properly explored. From the scattered 
notices of the Abhiras referred to above! it is clear that they spread 
from the North-West and Punjab to Central India and further 
south between the first and the fourth centuries A.D. The 
language of the Abhiras must have grown in importance along with 
their political power and influence. Besides the testimony of Bhamaha 
and Dandin, we find a copper-plate inscription praising the pro- . 
ficiency of king Guhasena of Valabhī (A.D. 559-567) in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Apabhrarmša poetry. 


Rudrata in his Kāvyālankāra (ninth century) not only includes 
Apabhramša among his six languages of poetry, but also says that 
Apabhrarmša has several varieties according to countries. 


2. Nature of Apabhranmša 


The Apabhramáa language that prevailed in the early centuries 
of the Christian era in the Himālaya-Sindhu region possessed the 
following characteristics:— 

(1) Retention of ri. 

(2) Retention of r as second member of a conjunct. 
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(3) Retention of the intervocalic consonants in their original 
or softened form. 


(4) Nominative singular termination u, and possessive ssa 
(5) Use of rhymed metre. 


This language might be called ancient Thakki. As the language 
spread towards south to Sindh with the expansion of the people wio 
spoke it, the Abhiras, it developed the tendency of ch and j being 
indistinctly pronounced with y sound preceding them (as laid down 
by the grammarians for Vrāchaģa). 


Apabhrarnéa had attained the literary form before the time of 
Hemachandra, as is proved by the illustrations in his Prakrit 
Grammar, and by the literature available so far and known to be 
of an earlier date. It is probably for this reason that Hemachandra 
has not noticed the varieties which have been enumerated by the 
grammarians who followed him and who went by the conventional 
dialect distinctions rather than by the actual literary form that held 
the field. 


The word Apabhraméa literally means corrupt, and the gram- 
marians regarded the language as such. But the poets themselves 
never admitted this and they have called their language, not Apa- 
bhrarhša but Dešī, i.e. of the land. 


3. Apabhrarša in Sanskrit Dramas 


| We know that the sixth case-ending ‘ho’ is a peculiarity of 
Apabhrarnša. In the Sariputraprakarana of Ašvaghosha (second 
century A.D.) we come across a form makkadaho (Sk. markatasya). 
In the Paücharatra of Bhàsa (c. fourth century), the Māgadhī put 
into the mouth of the cowherds contains the nominative and accu- 
sative suffix 4 which is known to be the characteristic of Apa- 
bhraméa, e.g. Sadamandalu šuyyo (Sk. Satamandalah suüryah), 
Savvam ghoshum viddavanti chola (Sk. Sarvari ghosham vidra- 
vanti chaurüh). If scholars doubt the genuineness of these readings, 
it is only because they hesitate to accept such an ancient date for 
Apabhrarmša. But the history of the language, as traced above, 
Shows, beyond doubt, that the occurrence of Apabhrarnéa forms in 
dramas during that period is not at all surprising. The language 
used by Māthura in the second act of Mrichchhakatika abounds in u 
and so it may be called the Magadhi Apabhrarnša. The Mathura is 
presumably a person hailing from Mathurā, the centre of the 
western part of the country, and he has obviously imported the 
tendency of his homeland into the eastern language. The commen- 
tators have called the language dhakki which is probably a mistake 
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for ghakki. Markandeya calls it Takki and remarks that Haris- 
chandra likes to call this language Apabhraiáa which the learned 
use in their dramas and other compositions.'?" There are sixteen 
verses in Apabhrasáa in Kālidāsas Vikramorvašīja which can 
now safely be accepted as early examples of Apabhrarhša lyric. 


4. Apabhramia Dohās 


the available Apabhramša poetry the Dohā verses are more uni- 
versal and less grammatically regulated than the other forms of 
poetic compositions, This metre has been adopted by almost all the 
modern languages of North India, where the medieval saints used 
it as their favourite vehicle of expression. The Dohā compositions 
fall into two classes according to their subject-matter, the romantic, 
and the ascetic. The former class is represented by single verses 
depicting the sentiment of love, pathos, or heroism. They appear 
to be mostly the compositions of bards. Examples of these occur 
in the grammar of Hemachandra. 
The latter class is represented by a large number of works come 
by Jain and Buddhist saints. Paramappapayüsu and Jogasaru 
of Joindu (sixth century), Páhuda-Dohá of Rámasiraha Muni, Sávaya- 
dhamma-Dohā of Devasena (tenth century), and Vairāgyasārā of 
Suprabhāchārya are some of the best examples of Dohā works in 
Jain literature. The theme is the spiritual unity of the universe 
which discountenances all differences of caste and creed, In Deva- 
sena's Nayachakra, a Prakrit work on logic, we are told that the 
work was originally composed in the Dohā metre; but it was subse- 
quently transformed into Gāthās by Māilla-dhavala because a critic 
remarked that Dohā metre was not suitable for a serious subject 
like logic. The date of Devasena, as recorded in one of his works, 
is V.S. 990 (= A.D. 933). It appears that up to his time the learned 
Panditas had not reconciled themselves to the use of the Dohā form 
of composition. 


Sarahapada, Kanhapada and others. Their works are found collect- 
ed in the Dohākoša, first compiled by Haraprasad Sastri and later 


traits as the Jain Dohās mentioned above, as well as the 
tions of the later saints like Kabīr, Dādu, amd Nānak. The tradi- 


tional name for the language of these works is “Sandhya Bhāshā, i.e. 


Twilight Tongue, which is very significant when we remember that 
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Apabhram$a forms a link between the older classical languages 
Sanskrit and Prakrit on the one hand, and the modern languages 
on the other.'°’* The period of these Dohā compositions may be 
fixed from the sixth to the twelfth centuries A.D. 


5. Epic Poems 


Epics form a very important, well-developed and voluminous 
part of ancient Indian literature. The same is true of Apabhrans. 
literature as well. In form and style epic poems in Apabhrarhée 
are as highly polished and conventionalised as the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Mahākāvyas. But they possess some very characteristic 
features. The Kadavaka, consisting of about 8 rhymes in Alillaha 
or Pajjhatika metre followed by a Ghattā or Duvai verse, is the 
normal unit of this poetry. This style could easily be recognised 
as the forerunner of the Chaupdi-Doha style of Hindi poems like the 
Padmāvata of Jayasi and the Rāmacharita-Mānasa of Tulasīdāsa. A 
number of Kadavakas, normally ten to fifteen, constitute a Sandhi 
or canto which sometimes opens with a Dhruvaka verse, and the 
metre and the style frequently change in consonance with the move- 
ment of the narrative, so as to harmonise with the sentiment to be 
expressed. The rhetorical qualities of Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry 
are fully reproduced in Apabhramša as well. 

The subject-matter of the epic poems so far discovered is mostly 
the lives of the 63 super-men called Salākā-Purushas (i.e, remark- 
ably great men) in Jainism, the purpose being entertainment as 
well as social and religious instruction. 


. The earliest epics available in Apabhrarmša are the Paiima- 
chariw and Harivamía Purāņa of Svayambhüdeva, which are the 
Jain versions of the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata, respectively. 
The former contains 90 Sandhis arranged in five Kandas, the total 
number of Kadavakas being about 1300, calculated to be equal to 
12000 slokas. The latter contains 112 Sandhis and about 2000 
Kadavakas, being equal to 18000 šlokas. In the introductory part 
of the Harivarnša Purāņa, the poet admits his indebtedness to Indra, 
Bharata, Vyāsa, Pingala, Bhāmaha, Dandin, Bāņa, Harsha and 
Chaumuha for the diverse reguisites of excellent poetry. His debt 
to Chaumuha is of particular interest, since it was from him that the 
poet derived his style of Paddhadiā metre with Duvaī and 
Dhruvaka. Obviously Chaumuha was either the originator of this 
Apabhrarhga style or he was the first to make extensive use of it. 
In a few old verses found prefixed to the Paiima-chariu, Chaumuha 
is praised for his excellent diction, Danti for his charming meaning, 
and Svayambhü as excelling in both. We also find Chaumuha 
extolled for his Goggahakaha, and Bhadda for his Goggahana and 
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Machchhaveha, It appears that the three were the precursors of 
Svayambhü and they probably wrote the Mahābhārata story 
partly or fully in Apabhramša poetry. Unfortunately, their works 
have not yet been discovered.  Svayambhū is also credited 
with works on Apabhraméa prosody, rhetoric and grammar.!95 
Svayambhü left Paiima-chariu and Harivamsa Purāņa incomplete, 
but they were ably completed by his worthy son Tribhuvana- 
Svayambhü, and a few chapters at the end of Harivamáa 
Purāņa were added by YaSahkirti about A.D. 1500. Perhaps the 
greatest Apabhram$éa poet so far come to light is Pushpadanta who 
wrote his Mahāpurāņa, Jasahara-chariu and Ņāyakumāra-chariu at 
Mānyakheta under the patronage of the ministers of the Rashtra- 
küta Krishna III and his successor. Pushpadanta carries to perfec- 
tion the possibilities of Apabhramša as a vehicle of poetry. His 
charming style, striking figures of speech and occasional double 
entendres recall the best traditions of classical Sanskrit poetry. In 
his Mahāpurāņa he has beautifully delineated the lives of the 63 
great men, while in the other two works he has narrated the lives 
of two other religious heroes. The poet himself tells us that his 
parents were originally Brāhmaņas and belonged to the Saiva faith, 
but later on they got converted to Jainism. The poet lived at the 
court of some prince; but some calamity befell him there which 
compelled him to undertake the long journey to Mānyakheta where 
his poetic genius was rekindled by Bharata, the minister of king 
Krishna. In one of the verses prefixed to various sandhis of his 
Mahāpurāņa, the poet makes mention of the ravages of Mānyakheta 
by the king of Dhārā. Obviously, this event is no other than the 
invasion by Siyaka II of Dhārā during the reign of the Rāshtrakūta 
king Khottigadeva, the successor of Krishna III. This event, accord- 
ing to the author of Püiyalachchhi-náma-mala, took place in 
V.S. 1029 (= A.D. 972), and the mention of it by Pushpadanta 
proves that his literary activity continued for at least seven years 
after the completion of his Mahāpurāņa in Šaka 887 (= A.D. 965). 


The Karakanda-chariw of Kanakamara, admittedly inspired by 
the poetry of Pushpadanta, is noteworthy for its subject-matter and 
historical references. In ten sandhis it narrates, in comparatively 
easy and lucid style, the life of Karakanda who is recognised as a 
Pratyekabuddha by the Jains and the Buddhists alike. The hero's 
campaign in the south gives occasion to the description of the Jain 
caves at Terāpur which are identifiable with the existing caves at 
Dhārāšiva in the vicinity of Osmanabad, which, according to the de- 
iails furnished by the poet, may belong to the time of the early 
Šilāhāra princes. The author gives a short account of himself 
according to which he was a Brahmin of the Chandra-rishi gotra, but 
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adopted the Digambara Jain faith on account of a feeling of renuncia- 
tion. The work may be assigned to the tenth century A.D. 


The Bhavisayattakahā of Dhanapāla is a poem in twenty-two 
sandhis, and narrates the life of a merchant who suffered immense!” 
on account of the jealousy of his step-brother. Though there is nu 
evidence to determine the age of the composition, Dr. Herman 
Jacobi assigns the work to the tenth century A.D. 


Ņemiņāha-chariu of Haribhadra is an Apabhrarnša poem of 
high merit. The prominent metre here is Raddā as distinguished 
from the normal Paddhadia. Only a portion of this work called 
Saņakumāra-chariu has been edited and published. It contains 
343 Raddā verses which constitute verses 443 to 785 of the original. 
The whole book contains more than 8000 $lokas. The hero of the 
poem is one of the twelve Chakravartins, and the poet names his 
teacher as Chandra and mentions the date of his work as V.S. 1216. 


Paimasiri-chariw of Dhāhila is a poem in four sandhis, and 
narrates the life of a female devotee to illustrate the evil results of 
deceitful conduct. Though the editor assigns the work to the twelfth 
century, the evidence on which he has relied is rather weak. 


Kīrtilatā of Vidyapati (fourteenth century) narrates the life 
of Kirtisitmha who was a contemporary of Nawab Ibrahim Shah 
of Jaunpur. Thus, it is of much historical importance as well. 
Linguistically, it illustrates the Magadhi tendencies of Apabhramša, 
makes use of Radda and other metres, divides itself into pallavas 
instead of sandhis, and thus indicates the advent of modern linguis- 
tic tendencies. The epics described above, except the Herivamša 
Purāņa, have all been critically edited and published. 


Pāsanāha-chariu or Pūsapurāņu of Padmakirti, which still 
remains in manuscript and for the most part critically unexamined, 
deals with the life of the twenty-third Tirthamkara in eighteen san- 
dhis, equal to more than 3300 glokas. The spiritual precursors of the 
poet were Chandrasena, Madhavasena, Jinasena and Padmakirti of 
the Sena Samgha. He completed the poem, according to his own 
statement, on the new moon day of Karttika in V.S. 999 (—A.D. 942). 


6. Short Stories 

Another important and interesting branch of Apabhramša 
literature is short stories meant for entertainment as well as moral 
and religious instruction. We know that the Pali literature is domi- 
nated by tales and legends, such as the Jātakas and Avadinas 
intended to point a moral. The Jain literature from the earliest 
time is replete with parables and anecdotes exemplifying religious 
principles. Ethical works, in particular, make frequent mention of 
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persons who observed the rules in spite of much suffering and thus 
reaped the reward in this life or the next. The ethical principle 
laid down for the monks is that they should observe non-violence 
and perfect equanimity of body and mind even at the risk of their 
lives. The laity are recommended to observe the same in a less 
rigorous form, and to discipline and train themselves gradually for 
higher spiritual life. Religious instruction was imparted in two 
ways. Those professing a different faith were sought to be con- 
verted by stories revealing the absurdities and incongruities of the 
other creeds; while those who belonged to the true faith had to be 
strengthened in the same and persuaded to observe the religious 
vows and practices by inspiring examples from the past. 


The earliest literature of the first kind in Apabhrarhéa is the 
Dhamma-Parikkhā of Harisheņa, who acknowledges his debt to 
the work of his predecessor Jayarāma in Gāthā metre. Evidently, 
Jayarāma's Dharma-Pariksha was written in Prakrit verses and it 
became the source of similar works in Apabhrarnša and Sanskrit. 
Harishena's work is satirical and is of the same kind as the Dhürt- 
ükhyüna of Haribhadra Süri written in Māhārāshtrī Prakrit during 
the eighth century. But until Jayarāma's work in Gāthās is brought 
to light and its date is determined, it is difficult to say who was the 
originator and who the imitator of this style. The Dhamma- 
Parikkhà of Harishena is composed in eleven sandhis comprising. 
in all 234 Kadavakas, equal to more than 2000 šlokas. "The poet 
admits that he was originally a resident of Chitor in Mewād and 
belonged to the Dhakkada family. He migrated to Achalapura 
(probably modern Ellichpur in Amraoti District), where he studied. 
metrics and rhetoric, and wrote his magnum opus in A.D. 987. As 
his predecessors in the field of Apabhrarnsa poetry, he mentions 
Chaturmukha, Svayambhü, and Pushpadanta. The subject-matter 
of the poem is didactic, with a number of stories and fables inter- 
vening, and is similar to that of the Dharma-Pariksha of Amitagati 
in Sanskrit composed in A.D, 1014. This latter work is known to 
bear in its language marked traces of Prakritism, which cannot all: 
be traced to the present work. It may, however, be presumed that 
Amitagati, when writing his work, had before him the present poem 
composed a quarter of a century earlier. 


E. DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


I. Kannada Literature 


With the exception of Tamil, Kannada is the most ancient of 
the Dravidian languages. The word “Canarese,” the Europeanized 
corrupt form of "Kannada," owes its origin to the early Portuguese 
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settlers on the West Coast. The word “Kannada” itself is apparent- 
ly derived from “Karnataka,” a popular name for the great Empire 
of Vijayanagar, or from the more ancient name *Karunádu". There 
are a couple of references to '"Karunátar" in the second century 
Tamil classic, the Silappadikāram, and this fact may be taken as à 
proof that Karņātaka started on its independent existence, with its 
own local variation of the parent Dravidian tongue, nearly two 
thousand years ago. The word “Kannada” is construed in variou» 
ways—the country of the black soil, the big or the high country, 
the sweet or fragrant country, etc.'79 


Next to the Telugu and Tamil speaking peoples, the Kannada 
speaking people are the largest unit among the Dravidians. The 
vast bulk of the Kannada population is comprised within the 
geographical boundaries of Mysore, Western Hyderābād, Kanara, 
the Dhārwār, Belgaum, and Bijāpur districts of the Bombay State, 
and a few outlying regions as well. We owe to Nripatunga, a ninth 
century rhetorician and poet, the following account of the Kannada 
country and its people: 


"Twixt sacred rivers twain it lies— 
From famed Godāvarī, 

To where the pilgrim rests his eyes 
on holy Kāverī... 

The people of that land are skilled 
To speak in rhythmic tone; 
And quick to grasp a poet's thought, 

So kindred to their own. 
Not students only, but the folk 

Untutored in the schools, 
By instinct use and understand 

The strict poetic rules.!!? 


The Jains, Viragaivas, and Vaishņavas have all enriched 
Kannada literature, and hence it is often divided into three periods, 
called the Jain, Vīrašaiva, and Vaishnava periods respectively. But 
this is misleading, for the so-called periods overlap considerably and 
hence this classification is chronologically not of much value. If 
we take the Kavirājamārga of Nripatunga as our starting-point, for 
about three centuries (A.D. 850 to A.D. 1150) Jain predominance 
seems to be clear enough; for the next three centuries, Jain and 
Vīrašaiva writers flourish together; and from A.D. 1450 onwards, 
Vaishnava authors also are increasingly in evidence, and Kannada 
literature accordingly gains in length, breadth and depth. Muslim 
and Christian influences are by no means imperceptible in the lite- 
rature of recent times, while it is likely that the early Jain period 
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was itself preceded by a Buddhist period, although no works of that 
period have come down to us. Buddhism, Saivism, Vaishņavism, 
islam, Christianity—the major world religions, in fact—have all 
thus played a part in shaping Kannada literature, just as they have 
played a part in shaping Tamil literature. 


A characteristic member of the Dravidian group, Kannada 
nevertheless owes a good deal to Sanksrit. Its script is not dis- 
similar to the Tamil-Grantha script, and both ultimately derive 
from the Ašokan Brahmi script The Tamil alphabet and the 
Kannada alphabet differ in certain particulars, e.g. Tamil has no 
aspirated letters, it has two different letters for the "n" sound and 
it uses the same symbol for surds and sonants (the two 'p's and two 
‘bs for instance). Sanskrit seems to have influenced even the pro- 
nunciation of the Kannada language, and certain old Dravidian 
sounds like “]” (as in “Alvar”) and strong “r” are no longer current 
in Kannada. "The chief reason for the differences between the 
Tamil and Kannada alphabets", says R. Narasimhacharya, "is to be 
found in the fact that the grammar of the Tamil language was, to a 
great extent, systematized independently of Sanskrit influence, and 
that Sanskrit modes of pronunciation being almost unknown to the 
Tamilians, their alphabet, though originally derived from the same 
source, was greatly altered so as to suit their peculiar phonetic 
system. The same independence of Sanskrit influence cannot be 
claimed for the alphabet of the Kannada language, which has mostly 
adhered to the alphabetical system of Sanskrit. The same is the 
case with grammar . . . Nevertheless, the grammatical structure of 
the two languages (Tamil and Kannada) will be found to be essen- 
tially similar.”''* From this it is natural to conclude, not only that 
Kannada and Tamil are sister languages, but also that "Kannada 
was less developed than Tamil when it received the impact of 
Sanskrit." !!? Generally speaking, Kannada writers are apt to incline 
more towards Sanskrit, though not quite as much as Telugu or 
Malayalam writers. Many of the Kannada men of letters were good 
Sanskritists also, and in some respects Kannada can lay claim to be 
a bridge between Aryan and Dravidian, between the North and the 
South. 

A prose work, Vodda-ārādhana, recently discovered, is pro- 
bably the earliest of all extant Kannada works. Its author, Siva- 
kotyāchārya, was a Jain. and its prose style has been much praised. 
Like many Jain works, Vodda-ūrādhana, too, has a professedly 
didactic aim. It seems, however, not to be clearly established that 
Vodda-ārādhana belongs to a period earlier than A.D. 850. the 
probable date of Kavirājamārga. In any case, fhese two early 
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Kannada works must have clearly been preceded by some centuries 
of literary activity. Kannada, as a distinct literary entity, must 
have taken shape at least from the time of the earliest inscriptions 
in that language. The Chikmagalur inscription takes us back to 
the fifth century, and the $ravana Belgola inscription perhaps belongs 
to an earlier period still It is thus reasonable to conclude that 
there was an early period of Kannada literature extending from at 
least the fourth or fifth century to the eighth or ninth, when many 
writers flourished and laid the foundations of the future develop- 
ment of the language and literature; but their works are now totally 
lost, and it seems unlikely that we shall recover them. 


From the very beginning, Kannada literature seems to have 
enjoyed the patronage of many kings and minor ruling chiefs. Some 
of these were themselves good scholars and writers. For instance. 
the author of the Kavirājamārga was the famous Rāshtrakūta king. 
Amoghavarsha, also known by the name Nripatunga. Among the 
royal families that patronized Kannada literature, special mention 
may be made of the Hoysalas, the Rāshtrakūtas, the Chalukyas, and 
the kings of Vijayanagar and Mysore. Gold, elephants and other 
costly presents were given to distinguished poets, and titles like 
“kavi-chakravarti” were bestowed upon them. Each royal court 
- had generally its own poet, an Āstāna Vidvān. The Dravidian lite- 
ratures could hardly have achieved what they have, but for liberal 
royal patronage all along. Many of the kings who encouraged 
Kannada poets also likewise encouraged Telugu poets. In fact, the 
relation between these two literatures has been so intimate that 
some writers have distinguished themselves equally in both. 


The early period of Kannada literature, extending from the 
fifth to the ninth century, is well reflected in the Kavirājamārga 
and in other early works. Nripatunga mentions several of these 
early writers, Of these, Samanta Bhadra seems to have belonged 
to the sixth century, and to have been a capable Jain controversia- 
list and a widely-travelled man. Another Jain writer, Pūjyapāda, 
probably belonged to the seventh century, and he seems to have 
been proficient alike in Kannada and Sanskrit. "The third, Kavi- 
parameshthi, of whom even less is known than of the others, was 
perhaps the earliest of them all. Nripatuiga also mentions such 
early writers as Udaya, Vimala, Jayabandhu, Durvinita, and $ri- 
vijaya; but these are but mere names to us, since their works are 
lost and are apparently irrecoverable, 


Notwithstanding the references to these writers of an early 
age and the traditions concerning them, the starting point for the 
Kannada literary historian is Nripatunga's work on Poetics, Kavi- 
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rüjamürga, which has been mentioned more than once already. 
Nripatuhga was a royal poet, a scholar with a mastery of both 
Sanskrit and Kannada, and a purist who vehemently deprecated 
the reckless borrowings from other languages. Kavirājumārga 
contains sentiments as beautiful as they are original. It lays down 
that a poem, if it is to stand the test of greatness, must deal with 
nature, and describe the sea and the mountains, the sunrise and 
the moonrise, the waxing and the waning of the seasons. Other 
themes of poetry are heroic life, romance, adventure, games and 
festivities; and, of course, it is the poetic fire that in the final 
analysis turns the mere themes into imperishable poetry. Nripa- 
tunga throughout illustrates his principles by frequent citations, and 
it is plausible to assume that he was generally guided in his work 
by Dandin's Sanskrit classic, Kāvyādarša. i 


Another early writer, Guņavarma I, was the author of Sūdraka 
and Neminātha Purāņa (also called Harivarnša), and was almost cer- 
tainly a later contemporary of Nripatunga. 


The tenth century brings us to one of the great periods of 
Kannada literature. It was in this century that the three "gems" . 
— Pampa, Ponna, and Ranna—flourished, and it was in this century 
that Nāgavarma I wrote the first Kannada treatise on Prosody 
entitled Chhandombudhi or the “Ocean of Prosody,” which is even - 
now reckoned as one of the classics on the subject. 


Pampa I, or Adi Pampa, is usually regarded as the greatest 
Kannada poet. His father, a Brahmin, was converted to the Jain 
faith; and the son remained a staunch Jain. - Pampa appears to 
have been the court-poet of a minor prince named Arikesari, In 
A.D. 941, when Pampa was thirty-nine years old, he composed the 
two great poems, Adi Purāņa and Vikramārjuna Vijaya (also call- 
«ed, more popularly, Pampa Bharata), The former of these is a his- 
tory of the first Tīrthakara,''% in other words, the first of the brave 
heroic souls who have crossed the disturbed and muddy sea of 
human frailty and misery, and reached the shores of unending 
indefinable peace. Jain chronicles name twenty-four of these 
"Tirthakaras, the last of them being the great Mahavira himself. 
The life-histories of the various Tirthakaras are held in high esteem 
and reverence by the Jains, much as the story of the various 
avatüras of Vishnu is held sacred by the Hindus. No doubt, in 
these Jain Puranas, as indeed in all Puranas, fact and fancy; myth 
and legend, mingle in curious proportions. The first Tirthakara, 
for instance, is described as the father of Bharata, the king who 
gave his name to Bhārata-varsha, i.e. India. Pampa's Adi Purāņa 


tells in beautiful language the story of Rishabha, the first Tīrthakara, 
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and to the Jains it constitutes an Aeneid and Book of Genesis com- 
bined. 

Ponna, who was Pampa’s contemporary, was also a Jain con- 
vert. His chief claim to fame is $ünti Purāņa, the life-history of 
the sixteenth Tirthakara, who is said to have ruled over Hastināpura 
and held suzerainty all over India. The third, Ranna, a bangle- 
seller by caste, commemorated the traditional history of the second 
Tīrthakara in his Ajita Purāņa. This poem was composed in 
A.D. 993, and thus brings us almost to the close of the tenth century. 
A contemporary of Pampa, Ponna, and Ranna, and the patron of 
the last, was Chavunda Raya. He wrote the Chāvuņdarāya Purāņa, 
a comprehensive history of the twenty-four Tīrthakaras. It is 
important both as hagiology and as the first—or almost the first— 
extant considerable work of prose in the Kannada language. 
Chàvunda Raya is also known to fame as the man of vision res- 
ponsible for the Colossus at Sravana Belgola called Gommateévara. 


Pampa, Ponna, and Ranna were preoccupied with Jain tenets, 
traditions, and interpretations. But they also wrote on other 
themes. Pampa's Vikramārjuna Vijaya and Ranna's Sáhasa Bhima 
Vijaya (also called Gadā-Yuddha) are both secular poems based on 
Vyāsa's immortal epic, the Mahābhārata. These are no mere trans- 
lations or adaptations, but independent poems by virtue of their 
conception and execution. While the theme is no doubt Vyāsa's, 
there is in Pampa's Vikramārjuna Vijaya a greater effort towards 
simplicity and concentration. This is achieved principally by iden- 
tifying in the person of Arjuna the fortunes of the Pandava House. 
Besides Arjuna, Karna and Duryodhana also are very powerfully 
delineated in Pampa Bhārata. According to Pampa, Arjuna alone 
marries Draupadi; he is the de facto hero of the epic; and he and 
his wife Subhadrà are crowned at the conclusion of the Great War 
at Hastināpura. While all this makes for greater simplicity in 
design and clarity in presentation, Pampa's persistent identification 
of Arjuna with his own prince, Arikesari, produces a jarring note 
that somewhat detracts from the glory of this poetic symphony. It 
is worthy of note also that Pampa's love of his country is revealed 
in a passage like this: "When the breeze from the south touches 
me, when I hear good words from some one, when sweet music 
delights my ear, when I see the jasmine flower in full bloom, when 
I see lovers unite as if they were one soul, and whenever the spring 
festival is held—O! what shall I say—my mind remembers the 
Banavasi land even if I am pierced with goad.”114 


Ranna too worked on the principle of deliberate limitation. 
The Gadā-Yuddha is also the Mahābhārata in brief, but a Mahā- 
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bhárata seen from a single angle, the hostility between Bhima and 
Duryodhana, Draupadi is humiliated in Duryodhana's court; she 
unbraids her tresses and takes the oath that she will not gather 
them up again till the evil-doers are adequately punished; and 
Bhima foo declares that he will avenge the immitigable insult to 
Draupadi, The story rushes precipitately on till Bhima and Duryo- 
dhana meet in the fatal fight with clubs. 


With anger-driven blood-shot eyes, and ghastly frowns, 
Fearful, immense in their aspect, 
Fronting each other with their beginningless hate, 
They engaged in the battle of petrifying stares. 
To the four goddesses of East, West, North and South, 
Bhima and Duryodhana offered due sacrifice; 
Streaming blood and glowing surging eyes 
Made the crimson hibiscus of the sacrifice; 
As if the sun-flushed eastern hill and the western, 
flushed with the setting sun— 
Two vastnesses of pent-up rage — 
Dashed one against the other in mad consuming hate, 
So with their giant maces Bhima and Duryodhana charged. 


“This for the pride of your erstwhile victories; 
This for the killing of all my brothers; 
And this especially for Duķšāsana, the drinking of his blood": 
Taunting Bhima thus, Duryodhana dealt three successive blows. Ț 
“This for the lac-house trap, this for the poisoned food, 
This for the deceitful game of dice, this for the outrage on 
Draupadi, 
And this for your ridiculous plight in the Hall of Mirrors:” 
With these taunts, Bhima drove at Duryodhana's feet, hands, . 
chest, cheeks and forehead. 
When at last Bhima struck at Duryodhana's vulnerable thigh, 
He fell aslant and bit the earth, as if even then his anger had 
not abated: 
Like a colossal mountain torn out of the base, 
Fell the Lord of the Kauravas and breathed his last. 


Bhima has fulfilled his vow, and Draupadi braids her tresses 
up once again. Ranna's Gadā-Yuddha is one of the few Indian epics 
that fulfils the Aristotelian canons of form and concord of parts. 
Ranna is an adept at exploiting the resources of onomatopoeia, and 
the mere recitation of his verses often suggests the full amplitude 
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and roar and thunder of the action. As in the Pampa Bhārata, so in 
the Gada-Y uddha, the hero is again and again embarrassingly identi- 
fied with the poet's own patron, Áhavamalla. But, then, patronage 
would demand its “pound of flesh"—and we have no right to com- 
plain! ! !5 


IL Tamil Literature 


The Šaiva and Vaishnavite revival culminated, as we saw in an 
earlier chapter,''€ in the celebrated Tevaram and Tiruvachakam 
hymns of the Saiva Samayāchāryas on the one hand, and the no 
less celebrated Nālūyira Prabandham of the Vaishnava Alvars on 
the other. The four Nāyanārs flourished in the period between 
A.D. 600 and A.D. 750, while the twelve Āļvārs flourished in the 
period indicated by the extreme limits of A.D. 500 to A.D. 850. 
After three centuries of such inveterate mystical striving, punctuat- 
ed by those thousands of rhapsodies of the spirit, Buddhist and 
Jain influence in the Tamil country declined to almost vanishing 
point. A period of comparative inactivity set in, and the literary 
development presented a bleak prospect for a time. No doubt, the 
Saiva and Vaishnava hymns were still tremendously potent influen- 
ces, and there were not wanting bhaktas who boldly struck the lyre of 
devotional or mystical poetry. Some of the Saiva hymns composed 
during this period were later included in Tiru-isaippa, the ninth of 
the Tirumurais collected together by Nambi-Āndār-Nambi. Tiru- 
isaippa consists of twenty-nine sacred poems, dedicated to various 
South Indian Saiva temples, and comprises about 300 stanzas. The 
contributors to Tiru-i$aippa are Tirumalikai Tevar, Senthanar, 
Karür Tevar, the tenth century prince Kandar-athithan, Purushotha- 


.ma Nambi, and some others. 


One of the poems of Tirumalikai Tevar is a fulsome eulogy of 


Siva's divine personality, limb by limb, a form of praise dear to ` 


- devotees, and somewhat akin to Tiruppanalvar’s famous Amala- 


nüthippirün. Beginning with Siva's “lovely feet adorned with the 


crowns of the worshipping Deva kings", Tirumalikai Tevar proceeds ` 


to describe the legs and the navel, and ends with the lotus face and 
the plaited red hair mattressing the head. Senthanar likewise sings 
of Siva in picturesque terms: 


'The lump white crescent, the spreading plait, 
The three-fold dagger, the blue neck, 
The sparkling eye adorning the beautiful forehead; 


and the words of homage continue in strains of melting devotion. 
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Kandar-āthithan's intensity of devotion is no less striking, for the cry 
wrung from his heart: 


I cry like the separated calf from its mother! 


Pattinathār, author of Koil-nānmanimālai, also belonged to this 
period— probably to the latter half of the ninth century. His out- 
pourings on the occasion of the death of his mother, coming from a 
jogi like him, are touchingly human: 


When shall I see again the mother 

Who bore my burden in her aching limbs for ten tedious months, 
Nursed me as a child with ambrosial milk 

Holding me close with both her affectionate arms? 


Pattinathār's fulminations against the tribe of Eve, whose spoilt 
child he had once been, may sound misogynous to modern ears; but 
there is a metallic ring in his clear-cut ethical asseverations in 
Tiruvēkampa-mālai: 


Man is a stringed puppet that dances as long as the string is 
intact. 


Nothing is good but the friendship of the good and devotion to 


God. The rest—wife, relations, children, and all life's 
vanities—is illusion. 


Why were these people born, O Ekambara of Kanchipura?— 
The cantankerous, the evil-minded, the lecherous! 


Pattinathār's pupil, Pathira Giriār, exchanged in a mood of 
renunciation the sceptre for the begging-bowl, and moved from 
place to place singing divinely intoxicated verses à la Smart's Song 
to David or Piers Plowman. This rather lean period in Tamil letters 
was but the inevitable interregnum dividing the Age of the Nāya- 
nārs and the Āļvārs from the great age of Kamban that was to follow 
not long afterwards. 


. De, "Visākhadatta,” B.C. Law Volume, I, pp. 50-51. 

Keith, SD, p. 204. Š 
He refers to Višākhadeva who is very probably to be identified with 
Višākhadatta—cf. De, op. cit, p. 57n. 

. For an appreciation of this play read Devasthali, Introduction to the study of 
Visākhadatta and his Mudrā-Rākshasa. 
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Vol. HI, p. 17. 
Konow, ID, p. 86; Keith, SD, p. 239. 


. Bhattanathaswami, IA, XLI, p. 141. 


Keith, SD, pp. 225-6; Konow, ID, p. 83. 
Hultzsch's view noticed by Keith, SD, p. 225. 


. ID, p. 83. 


Durgaprasada places him in the middle of the ninth century. Cf. Winternitz, 
GIL, III, p. 241 n. 4. 


. For these, see Keith, SD, p. 229. 
Krishnamachari 


iar, HCSL, p. 641 f. 
Pischel quoted by Winternitz, GIL, III, p. 241. R : a 
This is probably the first play of Rājašekhara according to Keith, SD, p. 232; 
but Winternitz (GIL, III, p. 240) holds just the opposite view, viz. that 
Rājašekhara must have composed this play after he had made a name by 
composing his Sanskrit plays. For the chronology of Rājašekhara's works in 
general, see Mirashi, Pati Comm. Vol., pp. 359-366. 


. Also known as Prachaņdapāņdava. 


See above, pp. 33, 89. ; ša 
He is also known as Kshemendra, but not to be identified with the Kāshmirian 
poet of that name. 


. For several views about his identity, see Winternitz, GIL, III, p. 249, n. 4; 


also De, NIA, II, pp. 267-8 (Ross Comm. Vol., pp. 83-4). 

Peterson, Third Report, pp. 340-2. 

For these, see Konow, ID, p. 89. 

Konow, ID, p. 89; Winternitz, GIL, III, p. 242; Keith, SD, p. 271. 
Winternitz, GIL, III, pp. 244-5. $ 
For a full discussion, see Keith, SD, pp. 53-74; also De, IHQ, VII, pp. 537-8. 
Cf. De, Jha Comm. Vol. pp. 139-44. 

Keith, SD, p. 56. 

SD, p. 185 fn. 3. 

JRAS, 1926, pp. 87-8, 90. 

JRAS, 1924, pp. 262-5. 

For both Jinasenas, see Velankar, Jinaratnakośa, Vol. I, p. 29 (under Ādipurāņa) 
and p. 460 (under Harivamšapurāņa I). 

Keith, HSL, p. 498; Velankar, Jinaratnakoša, p. 233. 

See NIA, IV, p. 396. 

Keith, HSL, p. 142. 

Winternitz, GIL, III. p. 74, n. 4; Keith HSL, p. 135. 

Krishnamachariar, HCSL, p. 163. 

HBR, p. 310. 

HBR, p. 123. 


- Keith, (HSL, p. 480) tacitly accepts this identity; but De expresses doubt 
) 


(NIA. II, p. 269 n. 7, Ross Comm. Vol. p. 85 n. 7). 
Ayyar, QJMS, XIV, pp. 302-11. 
Krishnamachariar, HCSL, p. 326, n. 3; Keith, HSL, p. 97, n. 5 and 98. 
Winternitz, GIL, III, pp. 75, 413; Velankar, Jinaratnakoša, p. 185; Krishnama- 
uer MESS P. 169; HSL, p. 137. 
eith, HSL, p. 150; Winternitz GIL, . 43-4; also Bühler translated by 
Ghate in IA, XLII, pp. 29 ff, 137 ff, E PR 
The work is said to have been composed about A.D. 1005—Keith, HSL, p. 151. 
id oe and EE see Krishnamachariar, HCSL, pp. 325-6, and 326 n. 3. 
ee Andhra Patrikà, Annual Number (1917-18 s p. 224, ted by Krish: a- 
chariar, HCSL, p. 492 and n. 1. s Ak a dec 


See Jinaratnakoša, Vol. I, p. 387 (Sobhanastuti); and Peterson, Fourth Report, 
p. exxi (Šobhana). 


a Peterson, Fourth Report, p. xcii (Manatunga, author of the Bhayaharastotra). 
. Keith (HSL, p. 215) holds that Siddhasena Divākara composed his Kalyāņa- 


pem a deliberata Kolu i ne Bhaktāmarastotra. But as this Divākara 
ourished between A.D. an , Manatunga may have to be placed i 
the first half of the seventh century A.D. m im ka EE o. 


- NIA, II, p. 268 (Ross Comm. Vol, p. 84). 
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Edited by Dr. F. W. Thomas from a Nepalese manuscript of the twelfth century 


“Keith, HSL, p. 222. 
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Winternitz, GIL, III, p. 341. 
Peterson, Fourth Report, p. Ixii (Dhanapála). 


Keith, HSL, p. 331. 
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Oldenberg has adduced analogous cases in the Jātaka book. 


see Keith, HSL, p. 332 n. 2. 


Jinaratnakoša, Vol. 


For references, 


2. SDar, VI, 336. E 
HSL, p. 332, where the legend about the composi- 


Devāditya according to Keith, 
tion and the nished state of the work is also given. 


34. Raghavan, NIA, VI, pp. 67-9. 


Ci. Yašastilakachampū (NSP), I.M. 


5. HSL, p. 336. 


Ramavatara Sarma, Kalpadrukosa, Intro, p. XXV. 
2, 3, 4 and 6 (Ross Comm. Vol. p. 88 and n. 2, 3, 4 


in this section many technical terms which 
lained within the short f this 


cannot be adequately translated or exp scope O 
to standard works 
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on the subject mentioned in Bibliography. 
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other works ascribed to this author see De, NIA, II, p. 274 (Ross Comm. 
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anskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in 
the Library of the University of Bombay, No. 218, p. 113. 
512; 


. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, ii, Sanskrit Texts, p. 14; Keith, HSL, p. 


Winternnitz, GIL, IN, p. 552. 


. Dikshit, Bhāratīya Jyotisha Šāstra (in Marathi), 2nd ed. pp. 229-236, and 


312-315. 
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. POC, Summaries of Papers, XI, 1943, p. 64. 


R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Puranic Records om Hindu Rites and Customs, 
Dacca, 1940. 

Cf. Kane, KHDS, I, pp. 224, 239. 
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CHAPTER X 


POLITICAL THEORY, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANISATION, LAW AND LEGAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


I. POLITICAL THEORY 


The stream of political thought which in the preceding period 
ran principally along the channels of the late Smritis and the early 
Puránas, as well as Kāmandaka's 'Essence of Polity' (Nītisāra), was 
continued in the present epoch in the Smriti-commentaries of Medhā- 
tithi and Višvarūpa and the later Puranas, as well as 'the Nectar 
of the Sayings of Polity’ (Nītivākyāmrita) of the Jain Somadeva 
(tenth century A.D). We shall attempt in the present chapter to 
consider some of the leading political ideas of these works, specially 
as regards the theory of kingship. 


Medhātithi, while repeating the old Smriti view of the com- 
prehensive scope of rajadharma, brings out clearly the dominance of 
the king’s public functions. Explaining the term rüjadharma in the 
opening verse of Manu's seventh chapter, he takes this to signify 
the (whole) duty of the king. This duty, he continues, comprises 
that which relates to visible affairs (drishtārtha), such as the six 
types of foreign policy, and that which is concerned with invisible 
things (adrishtārtha), such as the fire-offering (agnihotra). It is the 
former, he observes, which are chiefly dealt with in the present 
place, for these alone are generally known as rüjadharma. In other 
words rājadharma, while eguivalent to the Whole Duty of the king, 
comprises chiefly his public acts, or to put it more generally, is 
synonymous with Politics. Corresponding to this double composi- 
tion of rajadharma, Medhātithi indicates its twofold source. For 
he says in the same context, that the duties here described are 
not wholly upon the Vedas, but upon other sources as well. Explain- 
ing the scope of the latter, he observes, on the authority of a text 
of Kātyāyana, that the duties which are not contrary to Dharma- 
šāstra are laid down here. Rajadharma, then, has a twofold source, 
namely, the Vedie and the non-Vedic (Arthasastra), the latter being 
subordinate to the former. 


As regards the idea of kingship Višvarūpa as well as Medha- 
tithi introduces into the Smriti literature a discussion which was 
started by the early Mimamsa writers in the field of Vedic ritual. 
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This is cončetned with the question of eligibility of individuals to 
thé royal title (rājan). These authorities, adopting the strict dog- 
matic ` titude, confined the application of this title to the Kshatriya 
alone, gh they were led by the logic of facts to recognise its ex- 
tension to non-Kshatriyas in accordance with the maxim of 
representation. A more logical attitude is adopted by the Smriti 


* 


kingdom, and not to a Kshatriya alone. In another place? Višvarūr 

after affirming on the authority of Manu* and Yajnavalkya® th: : 
the designation rājan belongs to the Kshatriya, adds the qualification 
that the title to dominion (rājya) belongs not to every Kshatriya, 
but to one who has the attributes of coronation and so forth. Very 
similar is the view of Medhatithi.© For he includes within the con- 
notation of rájan any territorial ruler (janapadesvara), although of 
non-Kshatriya caste, while on the other hand he excludes Kshatriyas 
who have not received consecration. Medhātithi's originality con- 
sists in his justification of this interpretation. While the use of the 


(nripa) and this duty has been ordained for the purpose of ensuring 
the welfare of the people in general. Manu's use of the generic word 
pürthiva for king, Medhātithi concludes, makes his teaching appli- 
cable not to the Eshatriya alone but to any other territorial ruler, 
for otherwise the kingdom would not be stable. Medhātithi, there- 
fore, while fixing the stamp of legitimacy upon rulers irrespectively 
of their Kshatriya caste, bases his view upon the principle that 


E is essential for the security of the State as well as the peo- 
ple. 


As regards the mutual relations of the ruler and his people 
Medhātithi'? hints at th 
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arrangement (kāryavyavasthā) that is not contrary to the canon as 
well as custom. More particularly he observes that the king has 
no authority over the castes and orders as regards religious matters 
such as the fire-offering, for otherwise there would arise the occa- 
sion for conflict with other Smritis. In the above the author evi- 
dently applies the fundarhental Smriti principles of the supremacy 
of the canon and the binding authority of custom to limit the scope 
of the king's executive edict. Medhātithi likewise discusses the 
nature of the twofold obligation of protection imposed upon the king 
by the old Smriti law. The point is fully discussed by him while 
explaining Manu's text? promising the reward of heaven to the 
king who protects those following the Aryan rule of life. Medhā- 
tithi's first interpretation distinguishes between the king's con- 
tractual and his general obligation of protection. It is proper, we 
are told, that the king should go to heaven by protecting the poor, 
the friendless and the learned Brāhmaņa who pay no taxes and no 
duties. In the case of others, however, the king, by not performing 
his obligation, incurs sin, for their protection is purchased by pay- 
ment of the king's means of subsistence. On the other hand the king 
attains immunity from sin, but not the reward of heaven, by pay- 
ing the ransom in the shape of offering protection. This means that 
the king's contractual obligation is a compulsory (mitya) duty in 
contrast with his general obligation which is optional (kāmya). This 
is explicitly supported by the old Smriti argument that taxes are 
the purchase-money paid to the king for the service of protection. 
According to Medhātithi's alternative explanation, Manu's text 
should be understood to refer to fulfilment of the rule regarding the 
king's livelihood. This simply repeats the old Smriti conception 
that the king's general obligation of protection is imposed upon him 
by his distinctive occupation. Another view, guoted by Medhātithi, 
does away with the distinction between the king's contractual and 
his general obligation. Dismissing the reference to the king's 
reward of heaven as a mere declamation, this view maintains that 
the protection of those who do not contribute to the king's livelihood 
is likewise fixed by the king's occupation, for these people also form 
part of the kingdom (which it is the king's obligation to protect). 
Supporting the above by an argument from analogy, the author 
observes that artisans plying their craft for a living are made by 
the king to perform some work in lieu of taxes!? and similarly the 
king, engaged in his livelihood in the shape of protection of his 
subjects, is made by the canon to protect the Aryas as a compulsory 
duty. Again the author applies the analogy of a householder kindl- 
ing the sacred fire, who performs obligatory rites not for winning 
heaven or for any such reward. The king's obligation of protection, 
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in other words, is compulsory since it is bound up with his occupa 
tion which is imposed upon him by canonical authority. Adding i: 
this context the sanction of political danger to that of spiritual 
penalty for non-observance of the king's contractual obligation, 
Medhātithi says:'* “He who receives taxes and still fails to slay 
thieves, incurs a double blame, namely in this world the disaffection 
of his subjects and in the next the loss of heaven: it is but proper 
that he who receives the taxes and yet fails to give their requital 
should incur (this twofold) blame". 


The old Smriti law from the time of the Dharma-sütras onwards 
mentions a number of civil rights of individuals which they are 
entitled to defend by force of arms, if necessary. These rights are 
explained and amplified by Medhātithi. Construing the relevant 
verses of Manu" as two different sentences, Medhātithi takes the 
first verse to mean that 'the twice-born classes! may take up arms 
on all occasions. Medhātithi rejects the contrary interpretation 
which would by making the two verses a complete sentence confine 
their scope to the specific occasions mentioned by Manu and no other. 
This is justified in part by the characteristics of desperadoes 
(ūtatāyī) who do not wait for the other party to take up arms. The 
other argument is based upon the important principle of insuffi- 
ciency of the State administration to ensure universal security. li 
may be urged, Medhātithi argues, that one may take up arms when 
one's religious duties are disturbed and when disorder is produced 
in evil times in consequence of the king's death, but at other times 
when the kingdom is well governed the king himself gives protec- 
tion. To this argument Medhatithi replies that the king cannot 
Stretch his arms so as to reach every man within his kingdom. There 
are, he explains, some wicked men who attack the most valiant of 
the king's officers, but are afraid of persons bearing arms. From 
this it follows that the people are justified in bearing arms at all 
times. "This is evidently a plea for giving the individuals (spe- 
cially of the upper classes) the permanent right to carry arms for 
self-defence. Continuing his argument Medhātithi puts the ques- 
tion whether bearing arms is intended only to strike terror, and he 
answers it emphatically in the negative. The slayer of a desperado, 
he observes, is liable neither to punishment by the king nor to 
penance, and he can kill the latter by all means, either publicly in 
the presence of other people, or secretly by administering poison 
and so forth. This obviously gives the individuals the fullest right 
to self-protection even at the cost of secret murder of their assailants. 
Finally Medhatithi, while paraphrasing Manu's list of occasions 
justifying killing of desperadoes, adds that one may take up arins for 
the protection of his family or property. He also quotes an anonymous 
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view which extends this right to the protection of others as well 
on those occasions. One may, Medhátithi observes in the same con- 
text.19 unhesitatingly fight for self-defence. The individual's right 
of self-defence, in other words, extends to the protection of his 
family and property and, according to one view, to the protection 
if others as well. 


As regards the political rights of individuals Višvarūpa assumes 
an attitude which brings him into line with Mahābhārata texts?” 
justifying the subject in.slaying a tyrant. When the king, we read,'* 
is guilty of a grave crime, he should be slain by throwing even à 
mighty clod of earth against him. For, he argues, the destruction 
of the army, the revenue and so forth would otherwise be inevitable, 
as all these have their roots in the king. The people, in other words, 
are entitled to slay the tyrant in the interest of the State. 


It will be seen from the above examples that boldness and ori- 
ginality of political ideas are by no means wanting in the Smriti 
commentaries of this period. Such is, however, not the case with 
the thought of Lakshmīdhara, author of the oldest known Smriti 
Digest called Krityakalpataru. We shall deal here with the section 
of this work dealing with rājadharma (Rājadharmakāņda). As re- 
gards the origin of kingship, Lakshmidhara!? quotes Manu's dogma 
of divine creation of the king out of particles of the eight Regents 
of the Quarters, so as to make him à superman. With the same 
mechanical exactitude he quotes?’ the old Smriti texts relating to 
the nature of kingship. Such are the texts regarding the parity of 
the king’s executive and judicial functions with the attributes of 
multiple deities and those enjoining the individual’s obligation of 
honouring and obeying the king. To the same category belongs his 
quotation?! of the Rāmāyaņa text on the evils of a kingless country. 
The king, then, according to the author, is a superman by virtue of 
his divine creation, while his functions are comparable with those 
of various deities. The king's office, again, is the grand safeguard ` 
of security and welfare of the people. From these conceptions fol- 
lows the people’s obligation of honouring and obeying their ruler. 
As a set-off against the above principles bearing on the king’s author- 
ity, the author?? quotes the old Smriti passages enjoining the rulet's 
obligation of protection by means of the usual sanctions. 


Compared with the political ideas of the Smriti-commentators 
analysed above, those of the late Puranas are singularly wanting in 
originality. As regards the origin of kingship the legends of crea- 
tion of the social order in these works?? involve the principle that 
the Kshatriya is divinely ordained for the purpose of protection. 
We are moreover specifically told that the Self-existent One created 
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the king out of particles of the gods so that he might inflict chastise- 
ment for the protection of all creatures.** According to Brihad- 
dharma?5 Brahma created the king's body by taking lordship from 
Indra, prowess from Agni, cruelty from Yama, good fortune from 
the Moon, riches from Kubera and goodness from Rāmajanārdana, 
and the king alone and no other should be recognised as Indra. Again 
we read? that the king assumes different divine forms by virtue 
of his different functions or attributes. The king then is a multiple 
deity literally by virtue of his creation out of divine particles by 
the Highest Deity and metaphorically because of parallelism of his 
attributes and functions with those of various divinities. In the 
composite account of the origin and nature of kingship in Vishņu- 
dharmottara?7, the author first shows, by means of his picture of a 
'State of Nature' without a king, how the king's office is the founda- 
tion of the institutions of family and property, as well as the 
grand security of observance of duties by the castes and the safe- 
guard of the people against providential and human calamities. This 
is accompanied by the author's statement of the doctrine of the 
king's divinity in the literal sense of the term. The king is born 
among men by being strengthened with Vishnu's lustre and by 
bearing the divine attributes on his person. 'The fundamental 
importance of kingship in the interest of the people is illustrated 
by a passage in Garuda** which includes a land without a king in 
a list of places where one should not live. 


The above ideas of the king's office and functions are pressed 
into service in the late Purànas (as in the Smritis) for justifying 
the obligation of the people towards the ruler. In the extract quoted 
above*? the Vishnudharmottara observes in the words of a Mahā- 
bhārata text? that the chiefest duty of the people of a certain 
territory (rāshtra) is the consecration of the king. Again we are 
told that honouring and obeying the ruler is the divine as well as 
the human obligation of the people. “When the king is pleased 
.the gods themselves are satisfied and when he is angry the people 
are filled with anger: the king indeed is born because of his high 
spiritual merit and therefore the whole world submits to the king’s . 
command". The king, says Brihaddharma,?! should not be harmed 
or reviled or slighted or abused, for the gods move about on earth 
in the form of kings. The same work mentions? propitiation of 
the king among the duties of the Vaišya, while it includes?? the act 
of seeing the king among the householder's daily and periodical 
duties. 


The principle of the king's authority is balanced in the 
late Puranic theory (as in the theory of the Smritis) by that of the 
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ruler's obligations. How protection is the divine purpose of the 
Kshatriya's and the king's creation is told in the stories of their 
rigin mentioned above. The king, according to Brihaddharma,** 
s a Kshatriya devoted to the protection of the people. According 
to Vishuudharmottara3* the king immediately after his selection 
by the chief men in the State shall take the vow (vrata) that he 
would protect all of them who are righteous. As in the older 
thought, this obligation is enforced by the promise of spiritual 
rewards and the threat of spiritual penalties.*% Some clauses of 
positive law in the late Puránas (like those in the Smritis) reflect the 
principles of the king's authority and obligation. Agni?! repeats 
the penalties for such offences against the king's dignity and autho- 
rity as violation of the Queen, miswriting the king's edict and 
mounting the king's conveyance. On the other hand Vishnudhar- 
mottara3? repeats the ancient Smriti clause requiring the king to 
restore stolen property to owners of all castes. 


The late Purana versions®® of the old Mahābhārata legend of 
Vena and his son Prithu throw some light upon the authors' ideas of 
the nature of the king's office. It must be observed at the outset 
that these versions are given, not (as in the Mahābhārata account) 
for explaining the origin of kingship, but in the context of genea- 
logical narratives of the Patriarchs, or at the most in answer 
to guestions about the origin of the earth and the mixture of castes. 
Nevertheless we learn from the Matsya and Brihaddharma accounts 
that the motive for selection of the king (Prithu in the former and 
Vena in the latter case) was fear of anarchy. This of course 
involves the old Smriti view that the king's office is essential for 
the security of the people. In the different accounts of Prithu we 
are told that he bore the mental aspect of Vishnu (Garuda), that 
Vishnu having consecrated Prithu to universal lordship appointed 
kings over different orders of beings (Agni), that Prithu was an 
incarnation of God Vishnu (Brihaddharma), and that he was Vishnu 
in human form (Vishnudharmottara). This involves the doctrine 
that the first legitimate king (or universal ruler) was created by 
the great God Vishņu and was His human incarnation. The king, 
then, derives his authority not only from his divine creation, but 
also and above all from his divine personality as a representative 
of Vishnu. On the other hand the story of the remonstrance of the 
sages addressed to the tyrant Vena implies the doctrine of supre- 
macy of Justice (or Righteousness) or else of canonical injunctions 
over the king. 


The Nītivākyūmrita of the Jain monk Somadeva Siri 
announces itself as a manual of instruction to kings and others on 
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the subject of general morals including statecraft. The author's 
political thought bears little trace of his Jain beliefs and principles, 
but on the contrary is inspired throughout by the old Smriti- 
Arthašāstra tradition. Somadeva*? accepts in toto the ancient 
Arthašāstra category of four sciences (namely, ‘the Sacred Canon’, 
‘Philosophy’, ‘Economics’ and ‘Politics’) which he aptly designates 
as ‘the royal sciences.’ Explaining the place of ‘the Sacred Canon’ 
(trayi) in this list he says,*! in words recalling Kautilya, that the 
castes and orders are fixed in their duties and are dissuaded from 
their opposites through it, and that both the king and the people 
attain the threefold end by avoiding confusion of their distinctive 
duties. This repeats the old and fundamental Smriti principle that 
Society is an association for the complete fulfilment of the indivi- 
dual in accordance with the law of his appointed duties and that 
the source of this law is the Sacred Canon. 


As regards the nature of kingship Somadeva in the first place 
repeats the complex view of the king's origin and office found in 
Manu-smriti and other works. The king, we read, is a great deity 
and bows to none else except to his superiors.*? Again we are 
told^? that all the Regents of the Quarters attend upon the king 
who is therefore described as the best of his class. In another place 
the author exalts the king to the level of the three Highest Deities 
of the Brahmanical pantheon. The king, we read,^^ becomes 
Brahmā in his childhood when as a student he resides in his pre- 
ceptor's household and studies the sciences; he becomes Vishnu when 
after attaining sovereignty and receiving the ceremonial initiation 
at his consecration he attracts the love of his subjects by his quali- 
ties; and he becomes Siva when with increased strength and with 
the possession of the highest authority he sets about extirpating 
thorns of the State and becomes a conqueror. Elsewhere Somadeva, 
applying the old conception of the supremacy of righteousness, dis- 
tinguishes between the consequences of the king's attitude towards 
this vital principle. When the king is unrighteous, every one else 
becomes the same.^ But when the king justly protects his 
subjects, all quarters fulfil the desires of people, the rains fall in 
time, and all beings live in peace.^9? The king in this sense is the 
cause of time. 


As a corollary of his view of the king's authority Somadeva, 
like the authors of the Brahmanical Smritis, enjoins upon the people 
the obligation of honouring and obeying their ruler.*7 Repeating 
the Smriti view of the king's obligation towards his people the 
author further observes^9 that protection is the duty of the 
Kshatriya and that the king's duty consists in cherishing the good 
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nd chastising the wieked. Protection, indeed, is the supreme and 
listinctive obligation of the ruler. He is no king who fails in his 
uty of protection;^? the king's dharma doés not consist in shaving 
the hair, wearing matted locks and so forth. Following the same 
Smriti authority Somadeva®® enforces the king's obligation of protec- 
tion by the promise of spiritual rewards. On the other hand the 
«uthor, probably under the influence of the Jain doctrine of ahiinsd, 
, far from repeating the advanced Smriti ideas of resistance against 
the evil ruler, resigns himself passively to the latter's acts. The 
king's wrong-doing, he says,°' like the ocean's crossing the shores, 
the Sun's causing darkness and the mother's devouring her own 
children, is a characteristic of the Iron Age. 


IL ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION—NORTH INDIA 


The Pratīhāras were the most dominant political power in 
North India in the latter part of the ninth and the beginning of the 
tenth century A.D. In their stone records, they ordinarily assumed 
the imperial title of mahārājādhirāja, though in their copper-plate 
inscriptions they usually chose to be called by the more modest style 
of mahàràja, The territory under the direct administration of these 
emperors was divided into the traditional bhuktis (provinces), sub- 
divided into mandalas (districts), which were further split up into 
vishayas. Among the officers of the central government mentioned 
by name in their records are the dandapasika (police officer), maha- 
pratīhāra (chief of the palace guards), dandanayaka (general), and 
balādhikrita (commander of forces). A remarkable inscription of 
A.D. 87662 shows how the affairs of Gwālior (and probably of other 
important cities as well) were conductēd in the time of Bhoja I. A 
certain Alla was appointed by the Emperor as the officer in charge 
of the fort (kottapāla), while Tattaka was commander of the forces 
(balādhikrita), and a Board consisting of two sreshthīs ( guild- 
presidents) and one sārthavāha (caravan-leader) was apparently 
entrusted with the civil affairs of the town. Not only then was the 
civil administration of the town separated from the military, but 
further, the command of the fort was distinct (no doubt, for reasons 
of security) from that of the troops stationed thereabout. The con- 
cluding lines of the record give us some further indications of the 
"character of the civil administration. Here we read that the whole 
town (sakalasthana) made a gift of land in two specified villages 
which were in its own possession (svabhukti). It would therefore 
„appear that besides the town executive just mentioned, there was 
a town Council (or Assembly) which owned some adjoining villages. 
The description of the donated land as being measured by the 
imperial cubits (paramesvariya-hasta) suggests that the official 
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standard was used by the town authorities for the survey of lands i 
in their possession In the above record, Alla is mentioned as 
guardian of the fort by Bhoja I's appointment. From another in- |, 
scription of the same reign? we learn that Alla's father was born 
in a Brāhmaņa family and was appointed ‘Warden of the Marches’ 
(maryādādhurya) by Emperor Rāmabhadra. Afterwards Alla suc- 
ceeded to this office and was further appointed guardian of the fort. 
by Bhoja I. This proves that Brāhmaņas at that time sometimes 
adopted a military career and that offices went by hereditary suc- 
cession. 


Outside the territory directly governed by the Emperor lay 
the tracts ruled by chiefs belonging to various clans, such as the 
Chāhamānas, the Tomaras, the Chāpas, the Chālukyas, and the 
Pratīhāras. There were besides the great feudatory families like 
the Chandellas and the Paramāras who were destined for a long 
and independent career as ruling powers after the fall of the Prati- 
hāras. What is more, we find the donated village in two records of 
A.D. 893 and 899,54 described as belonging to a group of eighty-four 
villages. This was exactly the standard size of the clan-chief's 
estate in mediaeval Rājputāna. In the light of the above facts it is 
possible to trace back the type of clan-monarchies, as they have been 
called by Baden-Powell, at least to the period of the Imperial Prati- 
hāras of Kanauj. The administration of the Pratihara feudatories 
possessed the usual complement of officers known to Northern India 
from older times. The list of persons receiving information of the 
donor's grant in the record of A.D. 893, mentioned above, consists 
of the rājā (prince), the rājanyas (nobles), the rājasthānīyas (vice- 
roys), the uparikas (governors), the amātyas (ministers), and the 
daņdapāšikas (police officers). Another record of a feudatory chief, 
mentioned above, refers to a sündhivigrahika (minister of foreign 
affairs) as the writer of the charter. From the well-known Siyadoni 
inscription? we learn that this town was in possession of chiefs 
bearing the lofty title mahārājādhirāja in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A.D. We have some hints of the policy of the imperial 
government in keeping the feudatories in check. In the two records 
of A.D. 893 and 899, referred to above, the grant of lands by the donor 
required the approval of an individual described as tantrapāla of 
the reigning emperor. Probably the tantrapāla held an office similar 
to that of the Political Agent in an Indian State during the British 
rule. The grant by Mahendrapala II of a village in the holding of a 
certain talavargika in A.D. 946 probably points to the Emperor's 
right of alienating lands in the possession of the smaller feudatories. 
Nevertheless we find even in the reign of Mahendrapāla I reference 
to a fight between two mahāsāmantas in a memorial tablet of 
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V.S. 960. The decline of the Imperial Pratīhāra power gave the 
opportunity to many of the clans—the Kachchhāpaghātas of 
Gwalior, the Chandellas of Jejākabhukti, the Haihayas of Dühala, 
the Paramāras of Mālwā, and so forth—to assert their virtual 
independence. 


The contemporary Arab observers were greatly impressed with 
the military strength of the Imperial Pratīhāras whom they called 
Ba'ūrah and kings of Jurz.*€ What concerns us here is to note the 
high tribute paid by one of them to the efficiency of the Pratīhāra 
administration. "There is no country in India," says Mas'ūdī,*7 
"more safe from robbers.” 


By far the most important of the dynasties of Northern 
India contemporaneous with the Imperial Pratīhāras were the 
Pālas of Bengal, their rivals for the prize of empire. The Pāla 
monarchy was distinguished from nearly all other governments 
of this period by the peculiar circumstances of its origin. It 
was to stem the tide of anarchy that Gopāla, the founder of 
the line, was called to the throne by the prakritis, meaning 
probably the leading chiefs.°° Such a momentous beginning 
failed to lay the foundation of a truly constitutional monarchy in 
ancient Bengal, probably because there was no permanent and 
regularly constituted Council of Ministers (or Assembly of the 
People) at that time. In the later records of the Pālas, their govern- 
ment is wholly assimilated to the pattern of a personal monarchy, 
and there is no question of any constitutional restraint upon the 
king's authority. The Palas from the first assumed the usual 
imperial title of paramesvara paramabhattāraka mahārājādhirāja, 
for which the precedent had been set by the Imperial Guptas in 
their North Bengal inscriptions. As regards the offices of the 
central government, a mantri is mentioned only in later Pāla in- 
scriptions belonging to the times of Mahīpāla I, Vigrahapāla III, and 
Nayapāla. But we have the record"? of a distinguished Brāhmaņa 
family which furnished a succession of what can only be called Chief 
Ministers from the time of Dharmapāla to that of Nārāyaņapāla. 
Making due allowance for evident exaggeration in the claims of 
these ministers, we may conclude that they exercised a commanding 
influence on the Early Pālas. But this influence. was due entirely 
to their personal capacity, and not to the constitutional status of 
the office in question. From the list of officials given in the formula 
of the Pala land-grants, we can infer that the central government 
of the early kings comprised a number of Departments. These 
Departments with the officials belonging to each may be enumerat- 
ed as follows:—Finance (shashthādhikrita, tarika, tarapati, and 
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šaulkika), Police (daņdašakti, dandapásika, and chauroddharanika), 


Army and Navy (senāpati, gaulmika, nāvādhyaksha, and balā- 


dhyaksha). Besides, there were executive officers with functions 
imperfectly known (rājāmātya, dauhsadhasadhanika, dita, khola, 
gamāgamika, abhitvaramāņa, tadāyuktaka, and viniyuktaka), as 
well as superintendents (adhyakshas) of the royal herds and studs. 
The later records point to the creation of new officers representing 
the Departments of Finance (pramātri), Police (dāņdika), Justice 
(dāsāparādhika), Army (prāntapāla, kottapāla, and perhaps khaņda- 
raksha), besides the more indefinite šarabhanga, kshetrapa, and so 
forth. Some names like senāpati, bhogapati, shashthadhikrita, and 


daņdašakti, on the other hand, drop out of the picture altogether. ` 


The later inscriptions testify to the creation of a whole set of High 
Imperial officers of the type known to the Imperial Guptas. Such 
are the mahāsāndhivigrahika (minister of Foreign Affairs), mahā- 
kshapatalika (Chief Accounts Officer), mahāsenāpati (Commander- 
in-Chief), Mahādaņdanāyaka (Chief Commander of forces?), mahā- 
kūrtākritika, mahādauķsādhasādhanika, and mahakumaramitya 
(three classes of executive officers). 


Among the dignitaries mentioned in the formulas of the Pala 
land-grants are included the uparika, the vishayapati, the vishaya- 
vyavahürins (comprising the jyeshthakāyastha or leading scribe 
and the mahāmahattaras, mahattamas, and mahattaras who were 
elders of three grades), as well as the dūšagrāmika (lord of ten vil- 
lages), and the grāmapati (village headman). The uparikas and the 


vishayapatis were respectively in charge of provinces (bhuktis) and: 


districts (vishayas) into which the Pala kingdom is known from 
other records to have been divided for administrative purposes. 
The office of dāšagrāmika seems to show that the unit of local 
administration known to Manu and the Mahābhārata? existed in 
Bengal at this period. The vishayavyavahārins suggest a body of 
leading householders of the district. The grümapati points to the 
continuance of the traditional village administration under a head- 
man.*! 


In the ninth century Kàmarüpa was ruled by kings of the line 
of Sālastambha who are commemorated by a number of inscriptions 
one of which bears the date corresponding to A.D. 829. The kings 
adopted the usual imperial title of mahārājādhirāja paramesvara 
paramabhattāraka, or more shortly mahārājādhirāja. "Though the 
succession to the throne was usually hereditary in the male line, 
we have a remarkable instance®? of two Princes Chakra and Arathi 
being passed over in favour of the latter's son for the offence of dis- 


regarding the opinion of their elders. Among the chief officers of ` 
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State are mentioned a mahásainyapati, a mahādvārādhipatya, a 
mahāpratīhāra, a mahümátya, a Brāhmaņādhikāra, and a number of 
balādhyakshas; The mahásainyapati and the balādhyaksha may be 
identified respectively with mahābalādhikrita and balādhikrita of 
the Gupta records, while the mahāpratīhāra is an old Gupta official 
title. The mahāmātya probably stood at the head of the civil 
administration, while the mahásainyapati and the balādhyaksha 
represented the military chief and his assistants, From the des- 
cription of the donated land in one of the records it appears that 
the kingdom was divided into the usual vishayas. The same record 
refers to rural people headed by the vishayakaranas and the 
vyavahārikas, but the precise nature of their functions is unknown. 


We can form some idea of the general characteristics and ten- 
dencies of administration in Kāshmir during this period from 
Kalhana's account. The succession to the throne was by hereditary 
descent, subject to breaks caused by usurpation and the like. The 
accession of Yašaskara (A.D. 939) after the extinction of the Utpala 
line was a striking exception to the general rule. For Yašaskara 
was elected by an assembly of Brāhmaņas.* But this revolution 
was barren of constitutional results like the still more famous revo- 
lution in Bengal in the shape of Gopāla's election to the throne. As 
regards the organisation of the administration, we find Lalitāditya, 
the greatest king of Kāshmir, being credited in the Ràjatarangini?* 
with the creation of five new offices (karmasthānas) over and 
above the eighteen older offices attributed to the semi-legendary 
king Jalauka.® The five offices were those of mahapratihara, 
mahāsāndhivigrahika, mahasvasala, mahabhandagarika, and mahā- 
sādhanabhāga. Of these, the first two, known from Gupta times, 
mean respectively the Chief of the Palace Guards, and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, while the last three probably mean 
Chief Officer of Cavalry, Chief Treasurer, and Chief Executive 
Officer respectively. Other State offices are incidentally referred 
to by Kalhapa in the course of his description of the subsequent 
reigns. Some of these like nagarüdhipa (Prefect of the city), prati- 
hāra (Chief of palace guards), daņdanāyaka (general), and rāja- 
sthānīya (viceroy?) had their counterparts in the kingdoms of the 
plains.*€* Common to both again was the akshapatala (accounts 
office), although the ekāngas of the Rajatarangini, forming a sort of ` 
military police attached to the same, are unknown elsewhere. Other 
offices like those of the pādāgra (revenue collector?), the dvárapati 
(commander of the frontier passes), the mandalesa (governor), and 
the kampaneša (commander-in-chief) are more or Jess peculiar to 
Kāshmir.€7 
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Kalhaņa has preserved°8 anecdotes of two well-known 
Chandrāpīda and Yašaskara, testifying to the exceptional 

and equity of their judicial decisions. Incidentally we have in 
examples a concrete illustration of the well-known Smriti 
requiring the king personally to look after the administration 
justice. The interest that the Kashmir kings took in works of p 
lic utility is illustrated by Kalhana’s remarkable account^? of th 
extensive drainage and irrigation works carried into effect by a 
exceptionally able officer called Suyya in the reign of Avantiva 
(A.D. 855/6-883). The history of financial administration, on th 
other hand, is on the whole a dreary record of unjust exactiom 
inflicted by a succession of tyrants.’° 


Ill. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION—SOUTH INDIA 


The Rashtrakitas of Manyakheta were the heirs of the Chalukyai 
of Vātāpi in the imperial sovereignty of the Deccan. Though 1 
Rāshtrakūtas were at first content with the feudatory title of maha 
sámantüdhipati, they afterwards adopted full imperial titles. Nex! 
to the king in dignity, if not in authority, stood the Crown Pri 
In contrast with their successors, the Chālukyas of Kalyani, the 
Queens and Princesses of the Rashtrakita line hardly exercised any 
political influence. We have only one record?! of a Queen grantin 
a village on her own authority. Among the high officers of Stat 
are mentioned those bearing the titles of mahāsāndhivigrahi 
(Minister of Foreign Affairs), bhāņdāgārika (Treasurer), balād 
krita, daņdanāyaka, and mahāprachaņdadaņdanāyaka (three gra 


the son of a balüdhikrita, which indicates a tendency towards 
selection of high officials by hereditary descent. A 


The structure of local government under the Rashtrakw 
partook of the regional variety of their empire. In Maharashtra: 
and South Gujarat the donated villages are often described as 


within groups of 12, 24, and 84, while sometimes 
located within a bhukti. 


Pi 


In the Kannada region, Ot, 
in groups having larger 


zs F 
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translated as county-sheriffs) in charge of smaller groups of 300 
and the like. We have reasons to think that the office of the county- 
gāvunda was one of high authority and dignity. In one record" 
the county-gāvuņda in charge of two groups of 300 each bears the 
title of dharmamahārāja known to the Early Pallava and Kadamba 
kings, and he expressly reserves for his own share a fixed revenue 


along with the king's share, while granting some lands to a temple. t 


The county-gāvuņda, either singly or jointly with other gāvuņdas, 
could endow lands, transfer revenues, and grant remissions for 
pious objects.”€ ji 
The machinery of town and village administration under the 
Rāshtrakūtas was as varied as that of the administration of the pro- 
vinces and districts. In North Konkan, which was ruled by the 
Šilāhāra feudatories of the Rāshtrakūtas, the towns were in charge 
of purapatis or nagarapatis (Town Prefects). In the Kannada tract 
the towns were ruled by ur-güvundas (sheriffs). In Mahàráshtra 
and South Gujarát the villages had their headmen called gráma- 
kütas, the number of these in a single village being sometimes as 
many as six or twelve."? By the side of the headman there was the 
group of mahattaras (elders) with an executive board bearing the 
title of adhikárins.? In the Kannada area the villages had their 
bodies of mahājanas, who not only attested gifts by private indivi- 
duals and received assignments of local taxes from provincial and 
district officers, but also made grants of land for pious purposes.*? 


The feudatories of the Rāshtrakūtas constituted an important 
factor in the State administration. The great feudatory families 
like the Gangas of Gangavāģi 96000 were invested with mili- 
tary commands, and they fought wars on behalf of their 
paramount sovereign. The court and administration of the 
great feudatories were modelled on those of the paramount 
power. Thus the Rāshtrakūtas of Gujarāt who bore the title of 
mahāsāmantādhipati had on their staff, as we learn from the formula 


of their land-grants, the sāndhivigrahika, the rüshtrapati, the ` 


vishayapati, the grāmakūta, the niyuktaka, and the yukta, — a sāndhi- 
vigrahika (or mahāsāndhivigrahika) being mentioned as usual as the 
writer of charters. Nevertheless the status of the feudatories must 


have differed greatly according to their importance. While the 


higher class could assign taxes and alienate lands without the con- 
sent of the paramount power,®° the lower grades had to submit to 
alienations of their lands at the orders of the ruling sovereign or his 
ministers?! The semi-independent position of the great feudatories 
is expressed by the conventional phrases indicative of their rule 
which differentiate it at once from the rule of the paramount 
Emperor and the government of mere State officials.9? 
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The administration of the Eastern Chālukyas of Vengī, whose 
rule, beginning before the Rashtrakitas, survived their downfall, 
has some interesting features. Among their high dignitaries of 
State are mentioned, besides the yuvarāja (Crown Prince) and the 
senānī (Commander-in-Chief) known to other dynasties, a body of 
five ministers and the katakādhīša (Superintendent of the Royal 
Camp). The provinces were called vishayas and the leading mem- 
ber (perhaps the governor) had the title of rāshtrakūta. We have 
some glimpses into the working of the village administration under 
the rule of this dynasty. In one case? the king is said to have 
granted the office of grāmakūta in perpetuity to an individual. This 
proves that the village headman, at least in some cases, could be 
nominated by the king. Another record?^ states that the mahē- 
janas of a village elected the members of a Bráhmana family on the 
Committee of five (paūcha-vāra), because of their eloquence in 
committee assemblies. From this it may be inferred that the Vengi 
country under the Eastern Chālukyas, like the Chola Empire in 
later times, knew self-governing village assemblies with elected 
committees for the transaction of business. 


Few details have been preserved of the administration of the 
Pàndya kings in the first period of their ascendancy (from the begin- 
` ning of the seventh to that of the tenth century A.D.). There are, 
however, clear indications of the existence of a well-organised 
government under their rule. A distinguished family of the time 
of the Early Pāņdya king Jatila Parāntaka (c. A.D. 765-815) fur- 
nished a number of high officials with the titles uttaramantrī 
(Prime Minister) and mahāsāmanta to the State service. We hear, 
besides, of officers for executing the king's orders for a pious gift 
as well as of other revenue officers. Reference is made to the senā- 
pati (general), while other records mention an officer in charge of 
elephants (matangajādhyaksha) as well as troops in the service of 
the king or other leaders.55 Not only therefore was the army in 
charge of the supreme general, but there were separate commands 
for its different branches, while the king as well as other leaders 
maintained troops in their service. The lowest unit of the local 
administration was the grāmam (village) and a. number of these 
formed the kurram or nédu sometimes Sanskritized into rashtra. 
In the working of the village administration the assembly (sabhā 
or ur) played an important part. Such was the reputation of these 
bodies for integrity and efficiency, that kings often placed perma- 
nent endowments of gold coins in their hands for meeting the ex- 
penses of worship in temples out of the interest accruing therefrom 
at specified rates.*6 Again, the body of temple servants and the 
representatives of the village assemblies were sometimes jointly 
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constituted as trustees for the proper administration of the temple 
funds.97 The assembly also owned lands which d be granted 
by the great men of the village, and its approval was necessary 
when a Brāhmaņa donee of a village granted lands to his kinsmen.** 
From a record of A.D. 8005? we learn that the assembly used to 
meet at a stated hour in a fixed public place. According to the 
rules framed by the assembly on this occasion, it was to be open 
to all land-owners, but only those who had a certain property quali- 
fication along with the prescribed intellectual and moral attainments 
were to take part in its deliberations, Only those possessing the 
requisite qualifications were to be admitted to the committees 
(vāriyams) of the assembly. This important record proves that 
self-governing village assemblies with elected executive committees, 
such as can be traced more fully in records of the time of the Chola 
Parāntaka I, existed in the Pandya kingdom about a century earlier. 


The administration of the early Imperial Cholas assumed à 
high degree of complexity with the march of time. A record of 
the reign of Sundara Chola?? points to a relatively simple adminis- 
trative machinery and procedure for executing the king's order for 
a pious grant of land. The king's oral order was first communicat- 


ed by the proper executive officer to the local authorities. After- . 
wards the record of the transaction was drawn up and attested by ` 
a number of witnesses who were either local magnates, or govern- ` 


ment officers. Far more complex is the process indicated in the 
larger Leiden plates of Rājarāja I?! recording the Emperor's grant 
of a village to a Buddhist shrine. Here the king's order is succes- 
sively committed to writing by the proper official, signed by four 
Chief Secretaries, and ordered to be entered in the Accounts Regis- 
ter by a Secretary and arbitrators. The entry is made by four 
officers of the Tax Department and three other officials called 
‘maintainers of tax system” Then a Superintendent and five other 
officials are deputed for the marking of the donated village. Finally, 
the royal order is sent to the Assembly (nāttar) of the district to 
present themselves on the spot and to draw up and grant the deed 
of assignment to the donee. The advanced organisation of the 
Chola Empire is illustrated by the fact that a general survey of 
lands with a record of rights was carried out about the middle of 
Rājarāja I's reign, while fresh surveys were undertaken from time 
to time thereafter. Cases were decided by the judge with the help 
of learned Brāhmaņas at the dharmasana (probably meaning the 
king's court). 


The lowest unit of the local administration was the self-govern- 


ing village of which there were two principal types. The first type — 
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had an assembly called the ur and an executive body called the 

ālungaņam (sometimes shortened into ganam). "The second type, 

— — which was specially represented by villages of Brāhmaņas, had an 

assembly called the sabhà and various committees (vāriyams) of the 

— . same to carry out its executive work. The working of this second 

type is best illustrated by some records of the reign of Parāntaka I 

, relating to the Brāhmaņa village of Uttaramerur. At first the sabhā 

of this village by a resolution (vyavasthā) fixed the mode of appoint- 

ment (by a mixed method of lot and election) to its five executive 

committees. Shortly afterwards, the sabhā adopted another resolu- 

tion amending the rules of election. After some time the sabhā, 

by a fresh vyavasthā, arranged for appointment of a committee for 

assaying gold for the village people.?? It was to consist of experts 

- - to be chosen by lot from those who paid taxes and lived in different 

quarters of the village. It was to be responsible to the Tanks and 

Annual Committees and (unlike the sabha and its committees) was 

to receive a monthly remuneration. It is reasonable to think that 

i the above method of entrusting executive work to elected com- 

s mittees was followed by other sabhds as well. The sabhās exercised 

à wide range of powers. They kept their own records relating to 

the rights of the villagers. They decided disputes that did not fall 

° within the jurisdiction of other groups. They granted lands for 

maintenance of services and sacred teaching in the temples. They 

` founded and maintained hospitals and took charge of all charitable 

y endowments in the village. They controlled a number of taxes 

which they could assign or remit at their pleasure. They had their 

own staff of officials such as the madhyastha, who assisted in the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly without sharing in its deliberations.?3 


à IV. LAW AND LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 


The period from A.D. 750 to 1000 is definitely associated with 
the works of the great Smriti commentators and makers of Digests 
in place of the metrical Smritis. The change, as already observed,?^ 

E. marks the advent of a new stage—the critical in place of the con- 
Structive—in the history of Hindu Jurisprudence, Among these 
famous Smriti commentators Medhatithi and Višvarūpa, who wrote 
- commentaries on Manu and Yājūavalkya respectively, deserve spe- 
cial notice. Reference has also to be made to the Smritisamgraha, a 
Digest by an unnamed author.95 


1.  Vi$varüpa 


Višvarūpa's opinion on the law of partition and inheritance is 
marked by resemblances and differences with  Vijfànesvara's 
thought. He anticipates Vijūānešvara in holding that ownership 
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docs not arise for the first time on partition, but that partition takes 
place of what is already jointly owned. But, unlike Vijūānešvara, 
he interprets Yājūavalkya*" to mean that the father, distributing 
his property in his lifetime, has absolute discretion in giving egual 
or unegual shares to the sons. Agaīn, he takes Yājūavalkya*" to 
imply that the father, giving equal shares to the sons in the case 
just mentioned, shall allow the husband's share to his wives, as also 
to the widows of his pre-deceased sons and grandsons who have not 
been provided with stridhana, Vijūānešvara, on the other hand, 
would take the text in its literal sense to apply to the father's own 
wives alone. Similarly Višvarūpa understands Vājūavalkya?* to 
mean that what a man acguires by himself, without detriment to his 
father's interest, as well as a nuptial present and what he gets as 
present from a friend, shall not be shared by him with his co-par- 
ceners. He also takes Yājūavalkya?? to mean that what was gained 
by learning shall not be given to the co-parceners. These views 
differ completely from those of Vijūānešvara. In the case of a man 
without a son, Yājūavalkya'?? mentions the order of succession as 
follows:—wife, daughters, both parents, brothers and their sons, etc. 
Commenting on these passages Visvarüpa says that the wife shall 
succeed if she were pregnant at the time of her husband's death, 
and the daughter shall do so if she was an *appointed" daughter. 
This is quite different from the view of Vijūānešvara who would 
allow the widow to succeed without any restriction save that of 
chastity, and the daughters to do so without any qualification save 
that the unmarried has precedence over the married, and the un- 
provided over the endowed daughter. 


2. Medhatithi 


Passing to the views of Medhātithi, we may first notice his 
statements on the constitution and functions of the courts of justice. 
Referring to the members of the king's court, Medhatithi!?! shows 


by a concrete example that the Brahmanas assisting the king have ` 


to be versed in polity, while he quotes an alternative view to the 
effect that, whereas the mantrīs (counsellors) should have know- 
ledge of the details of the case, the Bráhmanas should have the qua- 


lity of impartiality. More important than the above is the fact that ` 


Medhātithi extends membership of the court in special cases to 
other parties as well. For he says; 9? “Where the parties, e.g. 
traders, cultivators, and cattle-breeders belong to the same pro- 
fession, and where other persons belonging to this profession feel 
that they would be affected by this decision, they are entitled to 
take part in the investigation."!0? In the same context Medhatithi 
throws an interesting light on the nature of the hierarchy of courts. 
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Taking Nārada'?* as his text, he defines kula as ‘the body of rela- 
tives’, šreņī as ‘a body of traders and others following the same pro- 
fession’, ganas as ‘persons who always move about in groups’, and 
unlike šreņīs act collectively. He also takes 'an authorised person' 
to mean ‘the Brahmana learned in the Vedas.’ It follows from the 
above that the šreņīs corresponded to trade- and craft-guilds, and 
the ganas to wider and more closely knit Associations. The family 
courts, Medhatithi goes on, through fear of relations do not always 
exercise a check upon persons deviating from the right path. Hence 
a party not having confidence in them is entitled to carry his case 
to the Guilds. The Guilds are very jealous of their independence; 
in fact they take care not to let any matter within their purview go 
before the king, lest the king's officers should take the opportunity 
to interfere with their work. It is their practice to take sureties for 
satisfaction of judgment from both parties at the beginning of the 
suit, the surety being liable to a fine in the case of his party not 
accepting the decision. The Associations investigate cases by them- 
selves, and they appoint committees (upasad) for enforcing their 
decision. Their practice of collective action makes them dreaded 
by all. The king, because of his great power, is superior to all other 
courts, so that a case decided by him cannot be re-opened. From 
the above discussion Medhatithi draws the important conclusion 
that the other courts (“Brahmanas and others") are entitled to pro- 
nounce judgments, though the king alone has the right of inflicting 
punishment. Medhātithi takes this opportunity to point out the 
essential difference between the standpoints of the king and other 
authorities in judicial trials. The motive of the king, he says, in 
looking into cases is the proper administration of his kingdom, 
while that of others lies only in settling doubtful points for the 
benefit of the people. In another context Medhatithi105 explains 
the difference between the spirit of the king's executive and judicial 
administration. “When he is seated upon his royal throne, the king 
regards wealth (artha) as the most important matter even in pre- 
ference to morality (dharma). But when he is engaged in deciding 
suits, he regards morality as the most important thing." 


The rationale of judicial proceedings consists, according to Med- 
hatithi!99, in ensuring the immunity of the people from seen and un- 
seen troubles along with preservation of the kingdom which would 
otherwise be destroyed. In this we have a remarkable illustration 
of the Smriti view of the identity of interests of the king and his 
subjects. Medhātithi's views on various points of judicial procedure 
treated by the older authors indicate the remarkable independence 
of his thought, combined with good sense and love of fair-play. Deal- 
( ing with Manu's rule requiring the king to take up cases of suitors: 
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in the order of their respective castes, Medhātithi observes: “This 
order of investigation based upon castes is to be observed only when 
the troubles of all the suitors are of the same degree: when, on the 
other hand, the business of the lower caste is very urgent or very 
important, then it should be taken up first." Medhātithi justifies 
this rule on the remarkable ground that the public interest over- 
rides the written text. (Salus populi est suprema ler) For he 
says: “The investigation of cases is for the purpose of maintaining 
order in the kingdom, so that the rules laid down need not always 
be followed literally." In connection with the question of time 
allowable for filing the plaint and its answer, Medhátithi'?7 argues 
that the plaintiff already knows the amount of his dues or the man 
who has wronged him. On the other hand when the defendant is 
dragged before the court, he does not know the nature of the com- 
plaint against him and cannot find the right answer. The plaintiff, 
therefore, must complete his plaint on the same date, or he may 
be granted two or three days' time. The defendant should be grant- 
ed a postponement which, however, must be only for the period 
regarded as a fair interval for the understanding of the suit and the 
finding of the answer. The text of Gautama'9?? allowing postpone- 
ment of the answer for one year, Medhātithi emphatically says, 
should not be followed in practice, as he pertinently asks, if non- 
understanding is sufficient cause for delay, why should it cease to 
be so after the lapse of one year only? 


From the benefit of the rule allowing postponement of the ans- 
wer, Medhātithi expressly excludes the group of heinous offences. 
His argument in support of this contention indicates his clear grasp 
of the essential difference between civil and criminal cases. “In the 
case of non-payment of debt and the like,” he says, "if the parties 
settle it themselves, it is no business of the king to interfere. But 
in the case of a criminal, it is the duty of the king to punish him 
even though he may have come to terms with the plaintiffs In 
other words, civil suits are the concerns of the private parties, while 
crimes are essentially offences against the State. The different pro- 
cedure adopted in the two classes of suits is explained by Medhatithi 
while discussing Manu's text!09 which forbids the king or his ser- 
vants to promote a suit. “This applies”, he says, “to non-payment 
of debt and similar subjects: as for thieves and criminals who are 
like thorns in the kingdom, these the king shall capture and punish 
even when he catches them himself." Dealing with the law of evi- 
dence, Medhātithi categorically rejects Nārada's statement that 
documentary evidence is superior to witnesses. As he cogently 
argues, “Documentary evidence is of two kinds—those written by 
the party himself and those written by another person. This last 
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again is of two kinds—(a) those written by a scribe who volunteers 
to do the writing, and (b) those written by an authorised scribe 
Now, a document written by another person is in every way of the 
nature of a witness...... No reliability attaches to what has been 
written by a single man, just as it does not attach to a single wit- 
ness. It may be argued that it is only when witnesses set down their 
hands to something that they become documentary evidence. But 
this difference cannot make the one superior to the other... “Being 
authorised' also cannot be regarded as a ground of distinction, be- 
cause as a matter of fact all persons authorised by the king are not 
necessarily thoroughly tested." 


Medhātithi's ideas of the law of ownership may be illustrated 

* by one example. Dealing with the question of the king's title to 

|. the property lost but claimed by the owner thereafter, Medhātithi * 
quotes a view to the following effect:—‘Even after the lapse of three 
years, it will not be right for the king to take or possess what belongs 
to another person, and hence what is meant is that after the lapse 
of three years, if the rightful owner does not turn up, the king shall 
enjoy the usufruct of the property.” This doctrine which implies 
that title cannot be lost by any extent of adverse possession is quoted 

. by Medhátithi only for refutation. But it was destined to be adopted 

~ afterwards by Vijīānešvara and his school. 


We have referred above to some of Medhatithi's views on parti- 
tion and inheritance. But some other points may be noted. Accord- 
ing to an unnamed authority quoted by Medhātithi,''' Manu's rule 
assigning additional portions of the family property to the eldest, 

E. the middle-most, and the youngest sons at the time of partition 
refers to past times and is not meant to be observed during the cur- 
> rent Age. Medhatithi rejects the above view on the authoritative 
ground that no such restriction as regards time is allowed anywhere. 
In so far as the unmarried sister is concerned, Medhatithi!'? quotes 
a view which objects to her being given a share in the family pro- 
perty on the ground that the girl is entitled by custom only to the 
j benefit of her marriage being performed. Rejecting this view Medhā- 
k tithi says: "The direct assertion of the Smriti is definitely more 

iU authoritative than custom. As a matter of fact, however, the cus- 
tr tom referred to is by no means universal.” 


8. The Smritisamgraha 


of the Smritisamgraha Digest, which are often of great historical 
interest. Ownership, according to the author, is indicated by the 


> 
X à 
> We may conclude this chapter with some reference to the views 
* . . $üstras and is not an affair of the world—a view which was after- 
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— wards to become classical through its adoption by Vijñāneśvara and 

- his school. Elsewhere the Smritisamgraha observes that the son's ` 
- ownership is created in the father's property by partition—a view y 
| which was afterwards to be vigorously opposed by Vijīānešvara. w 
In another passage the Smritisagraha takes the view quoted by c 
Medhātithi only for refutation, namely that Manu's allowing an 
extra share to the eldest son at the time of partition is not followed 
in the present Age. In the order of heirs enumerated in the Smriti- 
samgraha, the paternal grandmother takes the property after the 
“mother and before the father—a view followed afterwards by Dhà- — 
reívara. Finally the Smritisamgraha allows the widow of a separat- — Ue 
"ed co-parcener without sons to succeed only if she submits to niyoga Er 
- under the instructions of the elders. This doctrine which was des- — * 
tined to be vigorously opposed by Vijnane$vara is interesting as — 
marking a mile-stone on the road to the childless widow's acquisi- 
tion of an absolute right to succeed to her husband's property. 13 
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CHAPTER XI 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


A. GENERAL REVIEW 


'The fundamental features of religious ideas and practices, which 
characterised the previous period,' continue during the period under 
review. But the relative importance of the different religious sects 
undergoes a great change. The Puranic Hinduism, in the forms of 
Saivism and Vaishņavism, now gradually dominate the field, and vie 
with each other for supremacy. Both Buddhism and Jainism are 
gradually ousted from the Tamil land and other parts of south India. 

E Jainism for a time gains an ascendancy in the Deccan, and retains 
its stronghold in Western India, while Buddhism, as a living force, 
is practically confined to the dominions of the Pāla kings in Bengal 
and Bihar. Both these heterodox creeds are still followed by isolated 
groups all over Northern India, but there is ample evidence that they 
were fast losing their importance, save in very restricted areas. Two 

. notable characteristics of religious life in the preceding period, viz., | 
toleration and worship of images, not only continue in full force but 
are ever on the increase. The temples grow in number and massive 
grandeur, and the images are multiplied almost without any limit. 
"These two features of the religion are not noticed separately in the 
present volume, but will be dealt with in the next, which will afford 
an opportunity to trace their development in an unbroken line, down 
to the last days of Hindu rule. 


The spirit of toleration displayed by the followers of different 
religions led to a catholicism which overrode narrow sectarian views, 
and members of the same royal family are known to have been 
votaries of different religious cults. The most typical example is 
furnished by the Imperial Pratīhāras. The founder of this family 
was a devotee of Vishnu, while his three descendants were worship- 
pers, respectively, of Siva, Bhagavati and Sun-god. The Pala Em- 
perors, though staunch Buddhists, employed orthodox Brāhmaņas 
as their hereditary chief ministers and attended the religious ceremo- 
nies of the latter. Many other examples of this type will be met with 

ve in the history of the different royal dynasties treated in this volume. 


> It is no wonder, therefore, that the period brings into prominent 
relief the reciprocal influence of different religious sects upon one 
another. Both Buddhism and Jainism develop theistic tendencies 
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on the analogy of Saivism and Vaishnavism. Buddhas and Jinas 
are regarded as gods, and their images are worshipped in temples 
with devotional songs, accompanied by rites and ceremonies which 
clearly betray the influence of the devotees of Šiva and Vishnu. 
Jina is described as the Universal spirit—a very near approach to the 
conception of God—manifesting itself as Siva, Sugata, and Vishnu, 
while Buddha and Jinas are accepted as avatāras or incarnations of 
Vishnu. The idea of Hari-Hara, or personification of the two gods 
Šiva and Vishnu in one image, is another illustration of the same 
spirit. On the other hand the cult of ahiznsá, which still manifests 
itself in many spheres of Indian life, notably in the vegetarian diets of 
upper class Hindus in large areas of India, is a permanent memorial 
of the influence of Jainism and Buddhism upon Brahmanical sects. 


One of the potent factors in the evolution of the religious ideas 
of this period is the emergence of the Tantrik cult which profoundly 
influenced Buddhism and transformed it almost beyond recognition. 
The same ideas also pervaded different Brahmanical sects and radi- 
cally changed their views and practices. 


The fundamental unity of ideas underlying these changes not 
only explains the characteristics of religious transformation in 
general, but the gradual assimilation of Buddhism with the Brah- 
manical religion in particular. Jainism alone withstood these new 
currents and largely maintained, as before, its rigid orthodoxy. 
This is one of the reasons which enabled it to continue as a distinct 
cult while Buddhism slowly but steadily lost its separate existence 
in India. 


While the growth of Tāntrik ideas was sapping ihe vitality of 
Buddhism, Brahmanical religion was enthroned on a high pedestal 
by philosophers like Sankaracharya. His triumphant career finally 
assured the victory of orthodox Brahmanical religion over the hetero- 
dox sects, Though he was a Saiva by persuasion and undoubtedly 
gave a great fillip to that sect, his philosophical dissertations were 
conducive to the revival of other Brahmanical sects as well. The 
predominance which Saivism acquired from this dominant person- 
ality was further helped by the growth of a special school in Kash- 
mir which did away with many outlandish practices that disfigur- 
ed that sect. Vaishnavism also developed an intellectual and 
philosophical aspect, as opposed to the emotional fervour of the 
preceding period, in the Tamil land. The Acharyas took the place 
of Alvars, and Nathamuni, who flourished during this period, was 
the forerunner of a band of distinguished religious leaders who shed 
lustre on the succeeding age. We find already the beginnings of 
that great controversy about the respective place of bhakti (devo- 
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tion), jūāna (knowledge) and karma (Vedic rites and ceremonies), 
in the scheme of final salvation. These three ideas which clustered 
round the Vaishnava Acharyas and the two Schools of Mīmārnsā asso- 
ciated with the names of Šankara and Kumārila still form the main 
planks or bases of the Hindu religion, 


B. BUDDHISM 
L DOCTRINAL CHANGES 


1. Emergence of Tàntrikism 


The period under review witnessed not only the decadence of 
pure Hīnayāna and Mahāyāna Buddhism but also the appearance 
of a new phase of the religion, in which the original ethical and phi- 
losophical principles were superimposed in such a way by an esoterie 
Yogic system, combined with endless rituals and forms of worship, 
that it could hardly be called Buddhism any longer. As we have 
seen above, Buddha's rational and ethical teachings, free from wor- 
ship and rituals, gradually gave way in the early centuries of the 
Christian era to a popular form of the religion with a new ethical and 
devotional outlook, while his philosophical teachings received a 
new interpretation at the hands of the masterminds like Asanga, 
Nāgārjuna, Vasubandhu, and Aryadeva. With Chandrakīrti and 
Sāntideva, Dinnāga and Dharmakirti ended the glorious days of 
Buddhist logic and philosophy. Then came the days of stotras and 
stavas begun by Sarvajūamitra of Kashmir in the eighth century 
A.D." The religion lost itself in the maze of mysticism and was 
engulfed by a host of mudrās (finger-gestures or physical postures), 
maņdalas (mystical diagrams), kriyās (rites and ceremonies) and 
charyās (meditational practices and observances for external and 
internal purity). "The teachings of oneof the noblest minds were thus 
deformed into a system of magical spells, exorcisms, spirit-beliefs, 
and worship of demons and divinities. 


It is strange that the promulgators of the new system sought 
their justification from the ancient words of Buddha and the philo- 
sophical teachings of Asanga and Nāgārjuna, and succeeded in con- 
juring up before the eyes of the masses a religion with immense possi- 
bilities. It must however be admitted that this new type of sadhanas 
or yOgic practices did confer on the adepts some superhuman powers 
and also led many to the realization of high spiritual states, and that 
there were among the adepts some who, in purity and knowledge, 
ranked in no way inferior to some of the best arhats of the pàst. In 
fact this new phase of Buddhism was not a hocus-pocus or a ruse for 
debauchery but envisaged something very deep and subtle to be 
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realized only by those who were initiated into the secrets by their 
spiritual teachers. At the same time it must be admitted that the 
human mind can be worked up into any type of perversity through 
faith, logic and reasoning derived from the same religion which once 
upheld the noblest ideals of human life and the same philosophy 
which unfolded the deepest mysteries of the universe. Be it ancient 
India or Egypt, mediaeval China or the Middle East, modern Europe 
or Japan, we find the same story, viz, that in the name of religion 
and philosophy, necessity and circumstances have debased human 
mind to the lowest conceivable vulgarity. 


The mission of Buddha to wean the Indian mind from the blind 
faith in the efficacy of worship and rituals passed into oblivion, and 
the leaning of the Indian mind towards the worship of divinities and 
the awe and veneration for rituals and mystical utterances (mantras) 
re-asserted itself. The belief in the efficacy of the Atharva-vedic 
mantras, the superhuman powers acquired by the mystics (sādhakas), 
the arts of divination, necromancy and the hundred and one super- 
stitious beliefs could not be totally eradicated from the Indian mind, 
however arduous might have been the efforts of Buddha in that 
direction. The huge sacrificial literature (the Srauta-sūtras) that 
. grew up in the post-Vedic period permeated the Indian mind to such 
an extent that it was almost impossible to separate religion from 
ritualistic worship and mystical utterances (mantras), Buddha had 
to repeat his warnings to his disciples and devotees to disabuse their 
minds of the efficacy of the mantra rituals, but the sequel shows 
that he failed in his mission. In as early a text as the Digha Nikaya 
there is one complete suttanta (Atanafiya)? which is described as a 
rakkhà (protecting spell) to be memorised for averting evils from 
yakshas, gandharvas and other evil spirits. The anomaly of the 
occurrence of parittās (—rakkhā=protecting spells) in the Pitakan 
texts has been discussed in the Milindapaīha.s The Mahamayiri- 
dharani appears in the Vinaya-Pitaka of the Sarvāstivādins. Hence 
it must be admitted that throughout the career of Buddhism, the use 
of incantations or mystical utterances was in vogue, and so Taranatha* 
rightly said that in general the origin of Sutras and Tantras could not 
be distinguished in regard to time, place and teacher, and the utmost 
that could be stated is that the Tantras (excluding the Anuttarayoga- 
tantra) appeared at the same time as the Mahūyāna-sūtras. The tra- 
dition is that the yogic practices propounded by Asanga led to the 
growth of esotericism, which in course of time became Tantrikism. 
Tantrikism is not confined to Buddhism and represents a common 
phase of development both in Buddhist and Brahmanical religions. 
A more detailed account of its nature and progress will be given in 
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a later section of this chapter. Here it will suffice to note only its 
characteristic features so far as Buddhism is concerned. 


2. Dhāraņīs 


The earliest literature which may be called precursor of Taníra 
was known as the Dhāraņīs and formed a part of the Mahūyīna- 
sūtras. At the time of composition of the Lalitavistara? or Sandhi- 
nirmochana-sitra® (about second century A.D.), the special sense of 
Dhāraņī was unknown and its earliest use as a mantra was made in 
the Kürandavyüha? of about the fourth century A.D. It is a text 
devoted to the glorification of the Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara who 
with Tàrà formed the chief deities of worship in the early Tantra 
literature. In most of the early Mahāyāna texts, e.g, in the 
Suvarņaprabhāsa-sūtra there is a section exhorting the gods and 
demons to protect those, who read and write the Sütra, from harm. 
In the Saddharmapundarika? there are a few Dhāraņīs which, if 
uttered by the reciters of the Sūtra, would protect them from all 
harm. In course of time a large number of Dhāraņīs were com- 
posed, and the utterance of these Dhāraņīs not only protected the 
reciters from nigas, yakshas, rakshasas and other evil spirits, but 
also from king’s punishments, snakes, ferocious animals, fire, theft, 
diseases, deadly sins and all causes of untimely death. The ' 
utterance of Dhāraņīs again conferred all kinds of blessings on the 
reciters like peace and happiness at the time of death, a desirable 
rebirth, and even a strong desire for Bodhichitta and ultimate 
emancipation. 


In course of time, the mantras were written on birch-bark and 
used as amulets for particular purposes.'? The utterance of the 
Dhāraņīs or Mantrapadas was preceded and followed by an ela- 
borate ritualistic worship of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and other 
deities. These were represented either by images or by paintings, 
for which also there were directions in the texts. The priests, who 
officiated in these ceremonial worships, were called Vidyādharas 
whose function was to recite the Dhāraņīs or Mantras which, in 
some special instances, were designated as Vidyarajni (e.g. Mahā- 
māyūrī-vidyārājīī), for the benefit of the worshipper (yajamüna). 


The growth of the Dhāraņī literature took place between the 
fourth and eighth centuries A.D. A large number of manuscripts 
containing Dhāraņīs have been discovered in Gilgit, Eastern Turkes- 
tan and Central Asia. These are written in Upright Gupta charac- 
ters of the seventh century A.D. Some of these appear also in the 
languages current in Central Asia. 
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The Dhāraņīs or Mantrapadas had very little to do with the 
secret yogic practices of Tantrikism. The efficacy of the Dháranis 
rested mainly on the repetition of mantras on the auspicious days of 
a month along with some ceremonies for the worship of Avaloki- 
tesvara. There is no place for Sakti in these ceremonies nor in the 
mudrās and mandalas, kriyās and charyās. 


3. Avalokitešvara and Tara 


The only deity invoked in most of the earlier Dhāraņīs is the 
Bodhisattva Avalokite$vara, who was a devotee of Buddha Vairo- 
chana. The abode of Avalokitešvara is placed at Potalaka, a place 
somewhere in the south, near Sridhanyakataka (Amarāvatī). In 
the Kāraņdavyūha (fourth century A.D.) this Bodhisattva is glori- 
fied as the first god to issue out of the primordial Buddha (Adi- 
Buddha—Ādinātha=Vajra) and to create the universe. In this 
text, the goddess Tara does not appear while there are references 
to Mahesvara and Uma, as devotees of Avalokitešvara, It seems that 
in course of time this Umā-Mahešvara conception was superimposed 
on Mahāyāna and paved the way for the advent of Tantrayāna. 


It is in this text again that we come across for the first time 
the well-known mantra ‘Om manipadme hur with an account of 
the immense magical merit derived by the utterance of the six 
syllables. This mantra is said to be the innermost core (hridaya) ' ! 
of Avalokite$vara and the quintessence of all knowledge (including 
the navüiga—nine divisions of the Tripitaka) and was known as 
the shadakshari-mahavidyarajni. Repetition of these words not 
only conferred all the conceivable earthly and heavenly blessings, 
but also led to the attainment of the highest knowledge, the truth. 


Thus, we see that up to the fourth century AD, Bodhisattva 
Avalokitešvara was the chief object of worship, and the goddess 
Tara had not yet been included in the Buddhist pantheon. 


In the Maijusrimülakalpa, the Bodhisattva Mañjušri is glori- 
fied, but the goddess Tārā is also recommended for worship by those 
in distress seeking relief. In the Guhyasamüja!? Buddha Vairo- 
chana appears as the primordial Buddha, from whom emanated 
many Buddhas in the female forms of Lochana, Māmakī, Pāņdara- 
vāsinī, and Samayatārā. In the Maūjušrīmūlakalpa,'% the names 
of different forms of Taras are Bhrikutī, Lochanā, Māmakī, 
Svetà, Pāņdaravāsinī, and Sutārā, and these are described as Maha- 
mudrās (great aids for yoga). In the text the goddess Tara is des- 
cribed as the Vidyarajii, full of compassion and given to the allevia- 
tion of sufferings of worldly beings. Her sphere of action is the east 
but she wanders over the whole world.!^ 
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The elevation of Tārā to the position of the highest deity 
is found for the first time in the Mahāpratyangirā-dhāraņī, a 
fragment of which was found in Central Asia written in Upright 
Gupta characters of the seventh century, and transliterated in 
Chinese characters by the famous Tāntrik teacher, Amoghavajra 
(A.D. 704-774). In this treatise Tārā is described as goddess of 
white colour and noble mien, wearing a garland of vajras, holding 
a vajra in her hand, and having the figure of Vairochana on her 
crown, and so forth. The Kāshmirian poet Sarvajüamitra of the 
eighth century composed a stotra in praise of Tàrà called the Srag- 
dhara-stotra, in which the goddess is described as a giver of strength 
to the weak and solace to the distressed, the saviour of all beings 
from sufferings. 


It is from the seventh century A.D. onwards that we find the 
exuberance of Tūrā-stotras, and goddess Tara (Prajūā or Prajāē- 
pāramitā) raised to the mothership of all Buddhas and made a 
companion of Avalokite$vara, the personification of love (maitri) 
and compassion (karuņā). This notion reminds us of the Hindu 
Tantrik conception,’ in which Brahman is placed as the primordial 
cause, the unmanifested Purusha and Sakti. Brahman, being neuter 
and incapable of creation, produced Šiva and Sakti, of whom Šakti 
is the cause of liberation (moksha), Šiva or Purusha, the cause of 
bondage (sansāra). The Buddhist conception runs almost parallel 
to the above and we may eguate Brahman to Ādi-Buddha, Šakti to 
Tara or Prajna, the cause of liberation, and Siva to Avalokitešvara, 
the only deviation being that Šiva or Purusha is the cause of samsara 
while Avalokite$vara is the embodiment of love and compassion. 


It did not take long to reach the Tāntrik conception that Tārā 
as such was Buddha’s Sakti and the relation of Buddha to Tàrà was 
similar to that of Siva to Pārvatī, the dual manifestations of 
Adi-Buddha or the monistic Brahman. 


4. Early Tāntrik Texts 
(i) The Maijusrimülakalpa 


The earliest works dealing with Tàntrik Buddhism are the 
Maiijusrmülakalpa and the Guhyasamāja. "The composition of both 
of these works took place some time after the Karandavyüha and 
before the Mahāpratyangirā-dhūraņī, i.e, about the fifth or sixth 
century A.D.'s Though both may be classified as Tāntrik Buddhist 
texts, the topics of the two treatises are quite different. The 
Guhyasamāja deals with yoga and anuttarayoga and incidentally 
with mandalas, while the Maiijusrimulakalpa Bives an exposition 
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of endless mudrās (finger-poses), maņdalas (mystical diagrams), 
mantras (mystical spells), kriyās (rites) and charyās (duties of an 
officiating priest in worship). This text teaches that observance of 
moral precepts (Sila), vows (vratas), cleanliness in acts (šauchā- 
chāra), religious austerities (niyama), offering of oblations (hoa), 
muttering of prayers (japa) and meditation (dhyāna) are the pre- 
requisites for success in the Mantra cult. The directions regarding 
the above are given by the Maņdalāchārya (spiritual preceptor profi- 
cient in diagram, paintings, etc), who gives the initiation (abhi- 
sheka) and then imparts the mantra. After a long time, when the 
teacher feels that his disciple has advanced spiritually, he teaches 
him the duties for secret tantra-mudrā.'7 


By far the best part of the treatise is the section devoted to 
patavidhāna, i.e. directions for drawing pictures of different 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Tārā and other goddesses as also of the 
Krodharājas, Yamantakas, Yakshas and Yakshinis.? The drawing 
of diagrams (maņdalas) forms another important section of the 
treatise. Each maņdala as well as each pafa is associated with cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies for worshipping the deities or propitiating 
the evil spirits. Within and outside the mandalas, images of deities 
including Buddhas and Bodhisattvas had to be painted, and the text 
abounds with detailed directions of the paintings of a mandala and 
the group of deities to be placed within the same. Even the deities 
like Siva with a trident seated on a bull, the well-adorned Uma, 
the ever young Kārttikeya seated on a peacock are included in the 
paintings.’ This text contains mantras for both Hindu and Bud- 
dhist deities. It makes an important contribution to the art of paint- 
ing by describing how the abstract qualities like dāna (charity), 
maitri (love), and prajna (knowledge) are to be depicted. 


Apart from mantras and directions for patas (paintings) and 
mandalas (diagrams) the text furnishes us with a list of the holy 
places for quick success in Mantra cult and recommends particular- 
ly Sriparvata as the most suitable for such practices. This list 
includes all those countries which became later the chief seats of 
Tàntrik Buddhism.2° In this text there is very little of the secret 
Yogic practices envisaged in the Tāntrik literature. The practices 
recommended are mostly rites and ceremonies for worship of 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and other deities, and utterances of mantras. 
There is an admixture of Hīnayāna and Mahāyāna doctrines with 
mantras and rituals. It depicts the stage just preceding the deve- 
lopment of full-fledged Vajrayana or Tantrayana and may be des- 
cribed in the words of Tāranātha?! as Kriya and Karma tantras, on 
the decline of which appeared the Yoga or Anuttarayoga tantra. 
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(ii) The Guhyasamāja 


The Guhyasamája, devoted to Yoga and Anuttarayoga, contains 
also several mantras and a few directions for maņdalas, but its chief 
aim is to explain the Tathāgata-guhya, i.e. the unknowable reality, 
the source of all Tathāgatas as also of the phenomenal world, and 
how to realise it. Its importance as an early text of Vajrayāna lies 
in the fact that it indicates the new ways and means for realising 
the reality, the guhya, the vajra, with the help of mantras and 
mandalas, rites and ceremonies. The Tathagata-guhya is so deep and 
subtle that it can be described as the secret of all secrets; it is the 
unchangeable eternal reality, the Vajra, the Sinyata of Nagarjuna, 
and the Vijiaptimatrata of Vasubandhu. It is unfortunate that the 
word 'guhya' has tempted a few scholars to trace in the text sexual 
ritualistic practices, and Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, in his intro- 
duction to the Guhyasamāja,22 has done injustice to the work by 
isolating, from the topic and trend of exposition, the verses which 
have references to the conception of gakti, by interpreting certain 
verses superficially without any reference to the theme of the pas- 
Sages preceding and following them,?? and also by misinterpreting a 
few verses,?+ 


The Guhyasamāja, as stated above, gives repeatedly the exposi- 
tion of the Truth which, according to the text, is the Vajra, or one- 
ness of the universe, in which there is no distinction between a man 
and a woman, between a wife and a sister or a mother, between the 
excreta and the meat of any animal, even of a human being. The 
Truth or the Vajra is immanent in the phenomenal world of rūpa 
(form), rasa. (taste), gandha (smell), sparša (touch), ete., hence the 
adepts are asked to realise the fact that Vajra is as much identical 
with the phenomenal world as with the Truth.?5 The text?9 states 
that even rágacharya (acts of passion) is included in the functions of 
Bodhisattvas because it is not different from the Truth, the Vajra, 
just as all objects are in space and space is in all objects. Dvesha 
(hatred), moha (delusion), rága (attachment), chintāmaņi (Bodhi- 
chitta) and samaya (doctrine) are the five kulas and constitute the 
means of escape from kāma.27 The first three as also chintāmaņi 
(Vajra) are called ratis, but they are really Buddhas in female form. 
This imagery wants to establish that dvesha, moha, and rāga are as 
much emanations of Buddha or the Truth as is the Bodhichitta. The 
Bodhisattvas are instructed to develop their body, Speech, and 
thought in such a way that they may become Vajras, i.e. remain un- 
affected by the worldly affairs.2® In this text chitta, developed into 
chitta-vajra stage, is identified with Bodhichitta, and so the conception 
of Bodhichitta is different from that of the Bodhicharyāvatāra and 
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other Mahayana texts. The Bodhichitta or Chitta-vajra in this text*? 
means the realisation of the unity, the non-duality (advayamad- 
vaidhīkāram) of the Truth and the universe. 


5. Two Schools of Tāntrik Teachers 


Among the Tāntrik teachers, the Vajrāchāryas, there were two 
schools of thought; one adopted the Madhyamika and the other the 
Yogāchāra. The conception of Vajra, as given in the Guhyasamāja 
and in the works of Anangavajra and Indrabhūti, is that of sunyata 
or extreme advayavāda of Nāgārjuna, while that in the Dohās and 
Charyāpadas of Lui-pā, Kāņhu or Bhusukupāda is the idealism or 
Vijūaptimātratā or Chittamātra of Asahga and Vasubandhu. The 
Tibetan traditions speaks of two lines of Vajrāchāryas, one commenc- 
ing with Padmavajra and the other with Saraha.?? It is not im- 
probable that the Tāntrik teachers had differences not only in regard 
to the methods of sādhanas, i.e. kriyā, chāryā, mantra, and yoga, but 
also about the conception of Vajra. 


6. Distinction between Tāntrikism and Mahāyānism 


The difference between Tāntrikism and Mahāyānism (i.e. the 
Mādhyamika-Yogāchāra systems) was in the ways and methods of 
realising the highest truth. The Tāntrikism takes the aids of mudrās, 
maņdalas and mantras for inducing concentration of thoughts (yoga) 
and even takes recourse to hatha-yoga (meditation with artificial 
aids). With these mudrās and mamdalas are associated freely the 
conceptions of goddesses and yoga-minded women of any caste or 
origin, The sole underlying object of such association was to make 
the adepts realise that the female sex, believed to be the source of all 
our worldly sufferings, was as much an appearance as the male sex, 
and that in the order of worldly creation, the place next to Adi-Buddha 
is that of Sakti (female energy), i.e. Tara of the Buddhists and Uma 
of the Brahmanas. It is stated in the Guhyasamája?! that a few 
Buddhas issued out of the body of the Vairochana Buddha in the 
form of female goddesses as Lochana, Mamaki, Pandaravasini, 
Samayatārā, some in the shape of Rupa (form), Sabda (sound), 
Gandha (smell) and Sparša (touch), some as Dvesharati, Moharati, 
Rāgarati and Vajrarati, some as the four elements, earth, water, air 
and fire, and others as the five constituents of a being, viz. Ripa 
(physical elements constituting form), Vedand (feeling), Samjna 
(conception), Samskara (impression) and Vijūāna (consciousness). 
In the same text? it is also stated that earth is represented by 
Lochanā, water by Māmakī, fire by Pandaravasini and air by Tara, 
while the five constituents of a being are represented by the five 
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Dhyàni-Buddhas.? Thus an important and early Tāntrik text 
teaches that all the causes of our worldly attachments, viz. the four 
elements, five constituents, the objects of the organs of sense are in 
reality emanations of Buddhas, who are in turn emanations of the 
Vairochana Buddha, i.e. the Adi-Buddha. In other words, the uni- 
verse represents the variety of the unity, the Adi-Buddha. 


On account of the abuses made of the Tāntrik practices by quite 
a large number of religious sects, there is a general notion that all 
the Tāntriks advocated the use of five Makéras, viz. madya (wine), 
māsa (meat), maithuna (sexual union), matsya (fish) and mudrā 
(finger-poses). In the Guhyasamāja and a few other early texts, 
there are references to meat-eating, union with females, and finger- 
poses, but not to the use of wine and fish, which were probably later 
additions. It is a pity that a religion, with the highest monistic philo- 
sophy and the noblest ideals, recommended such ways and methods 
for the quick realisation of the Truth, and that it resulted more in 
abuses than in the proper utilisation of the aids, Although Tāntrik- 
ism has been generally condemned, it still retains its hold and works 
unconsciously upon the Indian mind. 


II. HISTORICAL REVIEW 


l. Traditional Account by Tāranātha 


Tāranātha presents us with a pieture of the state of Buddhism 
during the period which immediately preceded the reign of king 
Gopala, i.e. the first half of the eighth century A.D., when lived and 
worked the famous logician Dharmakīrti. He writes that during the 
time of Dharmakirti and earlier, Buddha's teaching was shining like 
thesun. The Achàryas of the Mahāyāna schools were very scholarly 
and the members of the Saüghas were excellent. The number of 
monks of the Hīnayāna schools was very large. After Dharmakirti 
there appeared many distinguished Acharyas but they could not stand 
in comparison with the stalwarts of the earlier period and were 
unable to maintain the high traditions of their teaching, He then 
furnishes us with a list of such scholars. One of these was Āchārya 
Vinitadeva, who wrote commentaries on some of the works of 
Dharmakirti,°+ and a few independent works on logic. He was also 
the author of the history of the eighteen sects of early Buddhism. 
Other teachers who dealt with logic and taught the Sütra and Vinaya 
texts were Silapilita, Santisoma, Acharya Jüanagarbha, and Acharya 
Srigupta. In the east there were a few Naiyayikas (Logicians) who 
wore pointed caps and defeated the non-Buddhist Naiyayikas in dis- 
Putations. Tāranātha speaks of a number of Vinaya teachers, who 
evidently belonged either to the Sarvastivada or the Theravada 
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sects. They were Dharmamitra, a Vibhajyavādin of Tukhāra, Puņya- 
kirti of the Maru country, and Mātricheta of Kāshmir. The only 
Sautrāntika teacher mentioned by Tāranātha is Subhamitra. 


From the time of Ārya Asahga, there appeared many distinguish- 
ed Mantrāchāryas, but their teaching of Anuttarayoga was trans- 
mitted secretly to a few deserving disciples. Though it did not spread 
widely, it superseded the prevailing Kriyā (rites) and Charyā (obser- 
vances) tantras, Taranatha® criticises those who are doubtful 
about the indigenous origin of the Tantras and try to trace foreign 
influences. He is of opinion that the Tantras appeared at the same 
time as the Mahāyāna Sütras, but the texts of Anuttarayoga tantra 
which are full of deep meaning were produced gradually in the fol- 
lowing order:— 

(i) Buddhakapāla-tantra of Sri Saraha; 
(ii) Yoginisamcharyà of Lui-pāda (or Lui-pā); 
(iii) Hevajra-tantra of Kambala and Padmavajra; 
(iv) Samputa-tilaka of Krishnacharin; 
(v) Krishņayamāri-tantra (3 sections) of Lalitavajra; 
(vi) Vajrāmrita of Gambhiravajra; 
(vii) Mahāmāyā of Kukkuri; and 
(viii) Kalachakra of Pito. 


Tāranātha writes that at the time of Dharmakirti there were 
three Achàryas headed by Saraha and his disciple Lui-páda, and the 
four distinguished Tantrik Āchāryas, viz. Kambala, Lalitavajra, 
Padmavajra and Indrabhüti. At that time there were two chief 
centres of Tāntrikism, one at Nālandā and the other at Udyāna. 


Lui-pà, the head of a line of Tàntrik teachers, was also a con- 
temporary of Asanga, and claimed Saraha as the founder of his line 
of Āchāryas. Lui-pà was born in Ujjayini, and was a writer of a king 
of the west called Samantašubha.*€ He was initiated into the 
Chakrasambara mandala by Smašānapati and reached Bhangala 
(Bengal). He initiated the king of Odivisa (Orissa), Dārika, and his 
minister Tengi into Tantrik rites.?7 In the Tibetan Catalogue, the 
following works are attributed to Lui-pà besides the Yogini-sam- 
charyà mentioned above:—Sribhagavadabhisamaya, Vajrasattva- 
südhana, Abhisamayavibhanga and Buddhodaya. The common prac- 
tice among the disciples of adopting the names of some distinguished 
Acharyas has created a good deal of confusion. It is very likely that 
Lui-pà of Asanga's time was different from the Lui-pà, the composer 
of Dohàüs. Acharya Kambala attained some siddhi He wrote 
Prajūāpūramitā-navasloka-piņdārtha and — Svasamvedanaprakrita- 
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Sdstra. He, along with Padmavajra, brought the He-vajra-tantra (He 
= dgyes —cheerful) from Udyāna to Nālandā. One of his contem- 
poraries was Āchārya Lalitavajra, who was a teacher of Nālandā. 
He also brought from Udyāna a few Dhāraņīs, Krishņayamāri-tantra 
and a few works on Tāntrik rituals (Kalpa-kramas), and propagated 
the same in India. He taught Vairochana-māyājāla-tantra. Tāra- 
nātha writes that he was a contemporary of Naravarman,°® a petty 
non-Buddhist prince of the West. 


Āchārya Padmavajra, in one Tibetan tradition (vide Cordier 
Catalogue), is placed at the head of a line of spiritual heads (guru), 
He composed the Guhyasiddhi?? in which he gave an exposition of the 
Vajra-conception and the means of attaining it almost on the same 
lines as the Guhyasamāja, dealt with above. He wrote Utpatti- 
krama-sādhana and a few other works. 


Anahgavajra succeeded Padmavajra. He wrote a number of 
works, of which one, the Prajūopāya-vinischaya-siddhi, is available 
in original in Sanskrit.4° In this short treatise he explains the 
Truth almost in the same way as Nāgārjuna did in his works. His 
contribution is that the Truth can be attained only by the combina- 
tion of knowledge (prajīā) and compassion (upāya = karuņā), and 
that the adept must take the aid of a spiritual preceptor as also of 
mudrās and mantras to realise the same. 


Āchārya Indrabhūti, who succeeded Anangavajra, was a king 
of Sambhala, one of the two dominions into which Udyàna was 
divided, the other being Lankapuri, which was ruled over by 
Jalendra. Indrabhüti took to Tāntrik practices even when he was 
ruling the kingdom. He received Acharya Lalitavajra with due 
veneration when the latter visited his kingdom, and learnt from 
him more of the Tāntrik sādhanas. He was also the author of several 
works, one of which, the Jūānasiddhi, is available in original Sans- 
krit.*! His name appears also in the Sādhanamālā*? as the author 
of Kurukullasādhana. In the Jūānasiddhi, he points out that neither 
mudrā nor mandala nor japa nor mantra can help one to attain the 
Truth. It is with the help of the Guru, and by following his di- 
rections that one must realise the Truth. Indrabhūti does not 
actually discard the efficacy of the artificial aids, but what he 
wanted to impress upon his disciples was that these were to be 
treated as mere aids and not the means for the realisation of the 
Truth. He composed also the Sahaja-siddhi. 


Āchārya Indrabhūti was succeeded in the spiritual leadership 
by his sister and disciple Lakshminkara who had also a few works 
to her credit. One of her works, Advayasiddhi, has been found in 
original Sanskrit. In this work, she more or less reiterated the 
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views of her brother Indrabhüti^? She is believed to be the 
preacher of Sahaja-yāna. 


Lakshmimkará's disciple and successor was Acharya Lilávajra*^ 
who wrote several works, some of which were on Sahaja-yāna, He 
was consecrated at Udyāna. He belonged to the Nyāya-mādhyamikā 
school and invoked Maājušrī. He attained perfection and lived some 
time after the demise of king Devapāla, about the middle of the ninth 
century A.D. 


2. The Patronage of the Pala Kings 


The patronage of the Pāla kings forms one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the history of Buddhism during the period under 
review. The Pāla rulers were all Buddhists, and during their long 
rule, extending over nearly four centuries, Buddhism found a safe 
refuge in Bihār and Bengal after it had ceased to have any footing 
in the rest of India, with the exception of Kāshmir, Nepāl, and a few 
isolated regions. 


While the numerous inscriptions of the Pālas leave no doubt 
about their adherence to Buddhism, they do not tell us much about 
their activities in furtherance of this faith. For this we are in- 
debted mainly to the traditions recorded by Tibetan historians like 
Bu-ston and Tāranātha and in texts like the Maiijusrimülakalpa. 

(i) Gopāla 

It is said about Gopāla, the founder of the royal dynasty of the 
Pālas**, that he was a devotee and benefactor of Buddhism**. He 
revived the Nalandà monastery, erected several new monasteries in 
his dominion, and offered lavish gifts to the Buddhist clergy. At 
his time Kāshmir continued to be an important centre of Buddhism 
to which place resorted the monks from the western countries. In 
the west, his contemporary king of Kachchha, Vibharatta, had Bud- 
dhist leanings, but his ministers had Brahmanie faith. For this 
reason the temples erected in that part of the country contained 
images of both Buddhist and non-Buddhist gods. Here was one 
famous temple, called Amritakumbha, consecrated by the Tāntrik 
Acharya Virüpa, the junior.*” : 


It is said that during the reign of Gopāla, an upāsaka built the 
towering Odantapuri (Tib. byed hphur—flying high) monastery, 
spending immense gold, which he obtained miraculously. The walls 
and the rooms of the monastery were superbly executed and the 
best of workmanship was displayed in the erection of the monas- 
tery. "This structure served as a model for the first monastery built 
in Tibet, é 
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The great philosopher and dialectician Sāntarakshita lived and 
worked during the reign of king Gopāla and passed away from this 
world at the time of king Dharmapāla. At the invitation of the Tibe- 
tan king Khri-sron-lde-tsan, son of the Chinese queen of Sron-tsan- 
gam-po, he went to Tibet and stayed there up to A.D. 762. In Tibet 
he was called Pandita Bodhisattva or Dharmašāntighosha. He came 
of a royal family of Bengal and became a distinguished Āchārya of 
Nālandā. He belonged to the Svātantrika-mādhyamika school,42 
though in his work Tattva-sarngraha*? he is found to be supporting 
the Yogāchāra views. He wrote a commentary on Dharmakirti's 
Vādanyāya but his masterpiece was the voluminous work Tattva- 
samgraha in which he discussed and refuted the views of several 
Brahmanic as well as Buddhist philosophers and dialecticians, 


(ii) Dharmapala 


The next king Dharmapāla was a great admirer of the teachings 
of the Prajūāpāramitā-sūtras and made Haribhadra, the great com- 
mentator of the Prajñāpāramitā-sūtra and exponent of the Yogāchāra 
philosophy, his spiritual preceptor He erected as many as fifty 
monasteries for the study and teaching of the same. In Vikrama- 
Silavihara, founded by him, he granted allowance to those who studied 
these texts. Tāranātha acknowledges that the teachings of the Prajīā- 
pāramitās spread widely under the auspices of this king.5? After 
the demise of Haribhadra, Dharmapāla made Haribhadra's disciple 
Buddhajīāānapāda his Spiritual preceptor. At the advice of this new 
preceptor, the king Supported also the study and teaching of the 
Guhyasamāja. 


and Yoga tantras particularly of the Guhyasamaja, Māyājāla, Chan- 
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tion ceremony of the Vikramašila monastery and became its spiritual 
head, the Vajrüchárya. 


Besides these two teachers, there were a number of distinguished 
monks, specialising in certain branches of studies. They are as 
follows:— 

(i) The Tāntrik Āchāryas Prašāntamitra, Buddhaguhya and Bud- 
dhāšānti, disciples of Buddhajāāna-pāda, Rāhulabhadra and 
Āchārya Padmākaraghosha of Kāshmir. 

(ii) The commentator Kamalaáila, 

(iii) The dialecticians (Naiyāyikas) Kalyāņa-rakshita, Sobha- 
vyuha, Ságaramegha, Prabhākara, and Pūrņavardhana and 
Dharmākaradatta of Kāshmir. 


Prašāntamitra was a disciple of Jūānapāda. He studied the Prajūā- 
pāramitās and some sections of the Kriyā and Yoga tantras and 
attained Yamāntaka-siddhi. He built a monastery called Amritā- 
kara to the south of Nālandā. 


Dharmapāla founded the Vikramašīla monastery in the north 
on the top of a mountain near the Gahgà in Magadha. Around the 
central monastery, there were fifty-three cells suitable for Tāntrik 
esoteric practices and fifty-four rooms for general use of monks; in 
all there were 108 chambers. These were surrounded by a wall 
having six gates. One hundred and eight monks (Panditas) were in 
charge of this monastic institution; and each had a certain specified 
duty, viz. making offerings to deities, performing homa, giving ini- 
tiation, looking after pigeons, temple-attendants, and so forth. Some 
of these monks were entrusted with the duties of teaching different 
subjects, e.g. grammar, metaphysics, logic, ritualistic practices, etc. 
Not only were these 108 Panditas maintained by the state, but even 
the students or listeners to the discourses were given food and money. 
There was provision for the award of diplomas to the monk-students 
who showed proficiency, and the reigning kings took interest in the 
award of the diplomas.5? The income of the establishment was 
shared equally by the 108 Panditas. 


This monastery grew up to be an important academic centre, 
to which flocked students not only from all corners of India but also 
from Tibet and other foreign countries. At this monastery many 
Sanskrit texts were translated into Tibetan. Jinarakshita, the com- 
mentator of Sarvajūamitra's Sragdhara-stotra;^? lived in this monas- 
tery and so also did Dharma-$rimitra, mentioned in the Brihat-sva- 
yambhū-purāņa!5+ Dharmapāla's second spiritual preceptor Acharya 
Buddhajīānapāda was put in charge of the monastery at its com- 
mencement. . 
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In Chapter 38 of his work, Tāranātha gives an account of the 
succession of the Vajrāchāryas of the Vikramašīla monastery. He 
writes that there were five generations of Vajrāchāryas, but actually 
there are twelve names, preceding the six dvara-panditas, viz, 
Buddhajianapada — Dipankarabhadra — Jayabhadra — Sridhara 
— Bhavabhadra — Bhavyakirti — Lilavajra — Durjanachandra — 
Krishnasamayavajra — Tathagatarakshita — Bodhibhadra — Kama- 
larakshita; — then the six dvāra-paņditas — Dīpankara-Srījīāna and 
others and then — Abhayākaragupta — Subhakaragupta and others. 


During the reign of Dharmapala, the Saindhava-šrāvakas creat- 
ed some troubles at Vikramašīla-vihāra. They came to the monas- 
tery soon after its erection. "They destroyed the metal image of 
. Heruka and burnt the Mantra-treatises. They preached that Mahā- 
yànism (ie. Tàntrikism) did not represent Buddha's teachings and 
converted many pilgrims coming from Bengal to their faith. These 
Srāvakas were mostly bhikshus of Simhala. King Dharmapāla was 
enraged at this attempt of the Sravakas and was going to punish 
them, but he desisted from doing so at the advice of his spiritual 
preceptor Buddhajūānapāda. 


The revival of Hīnayānism by the monks of Simhala and of 
Sindhu is an important event in the history of Buddhism. The fact 
that they decried the Mahāyāna and Tantrayāna teachings at such 
a late date as the ninth century, and still later during the rule of 
the Sena kings, speaks highly of their courage and firm faith. It 
seems that they obtained the patronage of the Gurjara rulers who 
asserted their sovereignty in the east during the Pala period. 


The successors of Dharmapāla did not interfere with the endow: 
ment?* and so this monastic establishment carried on its work quiet- 
ly for a century without any event of extraordinary importance. 
About the tenth century A.D. Vikramašīla monastery became a 
famous academic centre with six renowned dvüra-panditas, whose 
function was not only to admit students into the monastery, but 
also to enter into controversy with the teachers of other religious 
faiths. The names of these dvāra-paņditas are as follows:— 

i) Ratnākarašānti in charge of eastern gate; 

ii) Vāgīsvarakīrti of Banaras in charge of western gate; 

iii) Nāropā in charge of northern gate; 

iv). Prajūākaramati in charge of southern gate; 

v) Ratnavajra of Kāshmir, the first Mahāstambha, and 

vi) Jīūānašrīmitra of Gauda, the second Mahāstambha. 
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Devapala was a zealous advocate of Buddhism.°° His remark- 
able achievement was the restoration of the sand-buried temple, 
Sri Traikütaka, and its enlargement. This temple in course of time 
came to be known as the new Somapuri-vihara the ruins of which 
have been discovered at Pāhārpur/*”  Haribhadra states in the colo- 
phon of his work, Abhisamayālankārāloka, that he resided in the ex- 
cellent monastery Traikütaka. which was adorned with learned men. 


In the Nālandā stone-inscription?? of Vipula-érimitra, it is stated 
that he was a disciple of Asoka-érimitra, who again was a dis- 
ciple of Maitri-árimitra. The teacher of Maitri-srimitra, Karuņā- 
šrīmitra, while residing at the Somapuri monastery, was burnt 
to death by an army of Vangāla. At the time of Dharmapāla, 
the Saindhava-érávakas burnt the image of Heruka and Tantrik 
books. The dvara-pandita of Vikramašīla was Jūāna-šrīmitra, 
who was at first a Saindhava-šrāvaka and then became a 
Tantrayānist. It seems that the inscription refers to a deadly quar- 
rel between the Saindhava-sravakas, whose names probably ended 
with the words “Srimitra”, and the Tantrayānists of Bengal. 


Another event of outstanding importance in the history of Bud- 
dhism is the communication of the king of Suvarnadvipa, Balaputra- 
deva of the Sailendra dynasty, to Devapāla, to which reference has 
been made above.5? In this connection, we may refer to Chapter 
XL of Tāranātha's History in which it is stated that Buddhism was 
propagated in ancient days in the small islands called Simhaladvipa, 
Yavadvīpa, Tāmradvīpa, Suvarņadvīpa, Dhanašrīdvīpa and Pangu- 
dvīpa. In the last two islands only there were Mahāyānists and a 
few in Simhala. 


(iv) The Successors of Devapāla 


As Tāranātha's account of the Pāla kings after Devapāla is hope- 
lessly confused, it is impossible to give a chronological list of the 
Buddhist teachers mentioned by him. He refers to a number of 
distinguished monks. Four of them, viz. Sarvajiiadeva, Jinamitra, 
Dāna$īla of Kashmir and Dharmākara went to Tibet at the time of 
Ral-pa-can for translating the Buddhist texts.°° In the colophon of 
Dul-va (— Vinaya), it is stated that in the ninth century, the text 
was translated by Sarvajtiadeva and Dharmakara, and revised by 
Vidyākaraprabha. From among the Tàntrik teachers we may men- 
tion the names of Tilopa, Gambhiravajra, Amrita-guhya, Bhaga and 
Anandagarbha. Tillipa or Tilopā is counted as one of the 84 mahī- 
siddhas. He was the guru of Naropa, one of the six dvāra-paņditas 
of Vikramāšīla, who lived in the tenth century. It was his disciple 
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Mar-pā, who founded the Kar-gyu-pā sect in Tibet in the eleventh 
„century. This line of teachers propagated the Tāntrik teachings 
widely in Magadha. 


4 A king whom Tāranātha calls Mahāpāla, but whose identity can- 
> not be established, was a supporter of the Sthavira-vādins, whose 


centre was in the western parts of India. They are referred to by 
Tāranātha as Saindhava-śrāvakas and bhikshus of Sirnhala5* Tàra- 
nātha writes that the king showed great honour to the Saindhava- 


šrāvakas who must have lived in large numbers in the Odantapuri- 
vihára, and for whose accommodation, the king made an annexure, 
called the Uruvasa-vihára, This king enlarged the monasteries of 
Nālandā and Somapuri-Traikütaka. At his time the Kalachakratantra 
was introduced by Pito. Among the distinguished Āchāryas of his 
time, the names of Jetārī and Krishņasamayavajra may be men- 
tioned. The former was a disciple of Buddhajūānapāda and was 
recognised as one of his ecclesiastical successors. Achàrya Jetàri 
was exceedingly intelligent. He learned quickly the various scripts 
and sciences, the Abhidharma, and other works, He at first failed 
to obtain the royal diploma of Vikramašīla and it was after he had 
made himself famous by defeating in controversies many Panditas 
of other lands, that he was granted the diploma of Vikramašīla. 
He delivered discourses in the Vikramašīla monastery and wrote 
Short commentaries on Sàntideva's Sikshasamuchchaya and Bodhi- 
charyāvatāra, on Ākāšagarbhasūtra, and other texts. He wrote three 


b treatises on logie, viz. Hetutattva-upadeša, Dharma-dharmi-vini- 
a $chaya and Bālāvatāratarka. 
$ IH. ICONOGRAPHY 


Numerous standing and seated images of Buddha of the media- 
eval period have been discovered in different parts of India, his 
independent recumbent figure illustrating his Mahāparinirvāņa being 
extremely rare. Mahāparinirvāņa of the Master is depicted in 
mediaeval Buddhist art in a secondary manner. Many sthanaka 
and āsana types of Buddha are extant which contain on their pra- 
bhavali summary representations of seven of the principal miracles; 
the miracle — and every incident in the life of the Master is a mira- 
cle according to the pious Buddhists — of the great decease is in- 
_yariably shown on the top centre of the back-slabs of such reliefs. 
The eight miracles, including that depicted by the main central 
i» seated or standing image, were connected with the four principal in- 
E cidents, Buddha’s birth, enlightenment, preaching of the first sérmon 
. . . and great decease, and the four others, such as his taming of Nāla- 
giri, the wild elephant that was set upon him by his cousin 
Devadatta at Rājagriha, his descent at Sankāsya from the Trayas- 
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(rie heaven after preaching the law there to his departed mother, 
the acceptance of the honey offered by a monkey at Valšāli, and 
lastly the great miracle, in which he simultaneously multiplied him- 
self in the presence of king Prasenajit of Košala and a host of his 
own followers and other Tirthikas at $rávasti. The Eastern Indian 
School of mediaeval sculpture contains numerous examples of such 
tanding and seated figures of Gautama, and the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, alone possesses a large number of such images, mostly 
hailing from Bihar and Bengal The central figure in these com- 
positions usually depicts Buddha seated in baddhapadmásana with 
his hands mostly showing the bhūsparša, indicating that it represents 
the Master's victory over Māra at Bodh-Gayā preliminary to his 
attainment of the enlightenment, the other seven miracles in mini- 
ature being shown in well-arranged groups on his either side on the 
back-slab. The main image with its hands in the dharmachakra- 
mudrā, illustrating the preaching of the first sermon, is comparatively 
rare, as is also the standing type with the seven miniatures on the 
background. The much mutilated figure in the collection. of the 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, Calcutta (No. c1 ) is thus of 
some interest, for it shows Buddha standing in the samapādasthānaka 
attitude on a double-petalled lotus (višvapadma) below which the 
Buddhist formula? is written in ninth century script, flanked on 
either side by three parallel rows of two scenes each with that of 
Mahāparinirvāņa just on the top. The rarity of such compositions 
can be accounted for by referring to the artistic sense of symmetry 
required in the display of the miniatures. In this particular relief, 
if the central figure is connected with the descent from the Traya- 
strirnša heaven, then the explanation of the miniature standing Bud- 
dha on the right in the middle row is diffieult; the one on the left in 
the same row undoubtedly stands for the taming of Nālagiri, the wild 
elephant of Rājagriha, and the Sañkásya and Rājagriha miracles 
are the only two in which the standing posture is necessary. The 
birth-scene, of course, would necessitate the showing of Māyā in 
the same pose, but it is almost invariably carved in the right lower- 
most corner of the prabhāvalī and it does not jar at all with the 
artistic sense. Many standing Buddha images again, which do not 
contain these illustrations of the stereotyped set of miracles, fall 
either under the Devāvatāra or Nālagiri-taming types; the first of 


the two is more common and is often shown attended on either side ` 


by Sakra and Brahmā. Just to emphasise the act of descent, the 
artists sometimes indicate stairs beneath the feet of the three, thus 
reminding us of the early Buddhist convention of showing the same 
scene with three stairs side by side, the middle one having one foot- 
mark on its topmost rung and another on its lowermost one.°° 
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Numerous seated images of Buddha have been found, which can be 
classified under different groups according to their association with ` 
one or other of the miracles, clearly indicated by their different 
hand-poses and sitting postures. The Sédhanamala describes one 
iconographic type, named by it as Vajrāsana Buddha, in which Bud- , 
dha is seated in baddhapadmāsana on a visvapadma with his hands 
in the bhisparsamudra, attended by Avalokitešvara on the left and 
Maitreya on the right, the respective iconographic cognizances of 
the acolytes being a lotus and a bunch of NagakeSara flowers,94 
Other āsana Buddha figures, which do not contain the seven miracles 
in miniature in the prabhāvalī, show Buddha preaching the first ser- 
mon, which event is suggested not only by the dharmachakramudrà 
peculiar to this motif, but also by the presence of a wheel (dharma- 
chakra) flanked by two couchant deer on the pedestal. A good many 
mediaeval compositions have been found in eastern India which show 
Buddha seated in a similar manner with his hands in the same mudrā, 
but we do not find the wheel and deer indicative of the locality of 
Sārnāth on the pedestal, in the place of which are shown the Nāga 
kings, Nanda and Upānanda, on either side of the lotus stalk; figures 
of miniature seated, standing, and rarely recumbent, Buddhas are 
gracefully arranged round the central image. These undoubtedly re- 
present the Great Miracle of Sravasti which seems to have been a 


‘very favourite theme with the artists of mediaeval India. A com- 


paratively rare type of seated Buddha depicts him with an alms-bowl 
placed on his hands, joined over his lap, and a monkey carved on the 
pedestal or by his side; this is nothing but an illustration of the 
scene of the monkey's offering honey to Buddha at Vaišālī. An inter- 
esting relief in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, depicting this variety of seated Buddha, contains an addi- 
tional detail by his side, the monkey climbing a tree for bringing 
down the honey to be offered to Buddha. The usual sitting posture 
of these Buddhas is baddhapadmāsana or yogāsana in which the legs 
with soles upwards are interlocked on the lotus-seat. But there is 
another rarer sitting mode in which the legs are shown hanging 
down the edge of the seat, which is described by many scholars 
as "being in European fashion". Its textual name seems to have 
been paryankāsana, different from ardhaparyankāsana in which one 
leg is tucked up on the seat and the other dangles down. It was at 
one time the practice to name the Buddha figures shown in this way 
as those of Maitreya, the Buddha of the future; but this identification 
cannot be accepted, for the particular sitting posture is often shown 
in the scene of the Great Miracle of Srāvastī where Gautama Buddha 
is the principal actor. Moreover, such figures are dressed in monk's 
robes which would ill fit with Maitreya. But a number of standing 
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and seated Buddhas have been found in northern and eastern India, 
who, though attired like a monk, wear a jewelled crown and two 
short necklaces, no other parts of the body being adorned with orna- 
ment. "These crowned Buddhas were assumed by some to stand for 
Ādi-Buddha who appeared late in the pantheon; but this view is 
hardly tenable, for most of them, if not all, are associated with the 
incidents in the life-story of Gautama Buddha, and are thus none 
but so many of his representations.** Another point of interest with 
regard to the standing Buddhas is that miniature figures of seat- 
ed, and rarely standing, Buddhas are often depicted on the top sec- 
tion of their prabhāvalī, and these presumably were meant to repre- 
sent some of the Dhyānī-Buddhas, whose cult, described above,“ was 
further developed during this period. 


The cult of the Dhyani-Bodhisattvas also underwent a great 
transformation. It has already been said that the special cognizance 
of Maitreya, the Buddha of the future and thus a Bodhisattva, 
in the mediaeval Buddhist art is a bunch of Nāgakešara flowers placed 
in one of his hands.in place of the earlier nectar-flask. Another dis- 
tinctive mark of this Bodhisattva is a miniature stüpa placed in his 
crown or by its side. This refers to the stüpa of Kasyapa Buddha in 
the Kukkutapāda-giri near Bodh-Gayà; on descending to earth from 
the Tushita heaven Maitreya would go to it from which Kāšyapa 
would come out and present to him the garments of a Buddha. 
Maitreya can hardly be found now represented singly; he is either 
shown as a well-dressed secular figure in the company of the seven 
Mānushī Buddhas very rarely represented, or as one of the acolytes 
of Vajrāsana Buddha. But several of the Bodhisattvas of a diffe- 
rent category, the Dhyānī-Bodhisattvas, were extremely popular 
iconographic motifs of the mediaeval age. That Padmapāņi-Avaloki- 
tešvara among them should be the most important one can be ex- 
plained by the fact of his having been the Dhyani-Bodhisattva of 
Gautama Buddha, and thus numerous varieties of him have been 
described in the sādhanas; mediaeval images, more or less corres 
ponding to some of these descriptions, have been found mostly in 
northern and eastern India. If a careful analysis is made of the 
iconographic traits of some of them, there is hardly any difficulty 
in recognising in a good many of them the Mahayanistic adaptations 
of two of the principal Brahmanical cult-icons, viz. Vishnu and Siva. 
The iconography of the general form of Avalokite$vara and of a 
iew others of his special ones has some analogy to that of Vishnu, 
and the ideology underlying both these gods, especially relating to 
their character as gods of preservation and deliverance, is one and 
the same. But the particular aspect of Siva, when he appears in 
the role of a benignant deity and a healer of diseases after proper 
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propitiation, is none the less discernible in certain other forms of this 
Dhyānī-Bodhisattva; a few others of his less common ones, again, 
portray in a way the dire and terrific aspect of this Brahmanical 
deity. One particular variety among the different types of Avalo- 
kite$vara, Hari-Hari-Harivāhanodbhava  Loke$vara, undoubtedly 
owes its iconographic presentation to sectarian rancour. As many 
as fifteen variants have been selected from those described in the 
Sādhanamēālā, of which five or six at most have been recognised 
among the numerous Buddhist sculptures of eastern and northern 
India. These are Shadakshari Lokešvara, Simhanada, Khasarpaņa 
(named after a village in the ancient Khādi-maņdala, modern Twenty- 
four Pergannas, West Bengal), Lokanātha and Nilakantha. The others 
are mostly to be found among sculptures and paintings of the north- 
ern countries like Tibet and Nepāl and they are usually dated after 
A.D. 1300. Shadakshari Lokešvara shows a composition with the 
figure of the four-armed Bodhisattva, its front hands being in the 
namaskāra-mudrā and the back ones holding a rosary and a lotus, 
and having a smaller male replica of him to his right and another 
similar but female one to the left; these two are none other than 
Manidhara and Shadakshari Mahavidya, the respective male and 
female attendants of this variety of Avalokite$vara. A very inter- 
esting mediaeval relief depicting it was discovered by Oertel in 
course of his excavations at Sarnath; it was wrongly identified by 
him as representing the three jewels of Buddhism, viz. Dharma, 
Buddha and Sarngha.*7 The two-armed god Sirnhanāda Lokešvara 
is described in the texts as three-eyed, seated in the mahārājalīlā 
pose on a roaring lion, wearing a tiger-skin garment but no orna- 
ments, having a miniature figure of Amitabha on the jatāmukuta 
on his head, with a trident entwined by a white serpent to his right 
and a sword placed on a lotus flower to his left, the lotus stalk being 
held by his left hand resting on the seat; the three eyes, the tiger- 
skin garment, the absence of ornaments, the matted locks, the snake- 
entwined trident, — all these traits definitely associate him with 
Siva, and the Dhāramņīs of Simhanàda refer to him as the healer of 
diseases. The beautiful sculpture of Simhanāda Lokešvara found 
at Mahoba closely corresponds to the description given above, That 
the Khasarpana variety of this god was a popular object of worship 
in eastern India is proved by a number of such images discovered 
in different parts of Bihar and Bengal The principal type of this 
deity depicts him gracefully seated in the lalitāsana pose on a maham- 
buja, decked in all sorts of ornaments and holding a fully blossom- 
ed lotus flower by its stalk in his left hand, the right one being in 
the varada pose. He is almost invariably accompanied by Tārā 
and Sudhanakumāra to his right and Bhrikuti and Hayagriva to his 
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left; the five Dhyáni-Buddhas are very often carved on the upper 


| part of the prabhāvalī with Amitabha, his spiritual father, placed in 


the centre. The finely carved image corresponding in most of its 
details to the above description, found at Vikrampur and now in 
the Dacca Museum, is a representative specimen of this type of 
Avalokitesvara. Many standing images of Avalokitešvara endowed 
with four and sometimes with six arms have been found in northern 
and eastern India; some are in the collection of the Indian Museum, 
Caleutta, and a few are in the Patna Museum. These have been 
usually described as Lokanātha, but the description given of this 
variety of Avalokitešvara in the Sādhanamālā does not tally with 
the sculptures. The four-armed figures show vara, akshamālā, 
bhriūgāra and padma in the lower right, upper right, upper left and 
lower left hands respectively; Sūchīmukha and Hayagrīva to the 
right and left are the usual attendants in these cases. The six- 
armed standing figures, on the other hand, have a vara, matuluñga, 
ākshamālā in the right hands, and a bhringāra, pasa and padma in 
the left ones; here both the attending figures are female and very 
probably represent Tārā and Bhrikuti. Standing images of Lokes- 
vara with more than six arms are, though rare, not unknown; re- 
ference may be made to one twelve-armed variety of this god in the 
collection of the Indian Museum, its additional hands holding such 
emblems as ankusa, kartri and a few other indistinct objects. 
The Lokanātha aspect of AvalokiteSvara, however, as described in 
the Sādhanamālā, is two-armed, the left hand holding a lotus, the 
right being in the varada pose; one of the südhanas of this deity 
refers to the mandala of eight gods like Maitreya, Kshitigarbha, 
Vajrapani and others surrounding him. But Lokanātha is generally 
depicted alone, seated or standing, only occasionally accompanied 
by Tara and Hayagriva. Nilakantha, as described in only one 
sadhana, is similar in appearance to his spiritual father Amitabha; he 
is not decorated with any ornaments, and has two serpents on his 
either side; the name and the iconographic traits of this type of 
Lokegvara fully show that he is one of the Mahayanistie adapta- 
tions of Siva. Several other types of LokeSvara images of the 
mediaeval period have been found, which do not conform to the 
descriptions of any of the varieties given in the Sādhanamālā; this 
fact proves that as in the case of the Brahmanical iconography, 
our collection of Buddhist iconographic texts is also incomplete, and 
many must have been irretrievably lost. As regards the mediaeval 
images of the other Dhyani-Bodhisattvas, whose names have been al- 
ready given, it may be observed that whatever literary importance 
they might have had in the period, they apparently had no pro- 
minence in the hieratic art of the time. 
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Mafijusri is the general name of another group of interesting 
Bodhisattvas who, though not strictly belonging to the category of 
the Dhyānī-Bodhisattvas, occupied an important place in the deve- 
loped Mahāyāna pantheon. He was comparatively late in making 
his appearance, and his inclusion in the pantheon could not have 
been much earlier than the Gupta period. References in mediae- 
val Buddhist literature seem to connect him with China and Nepal, 
and the way in which he is mentioned seems to suggest that there 
was some historicity behind him, and his human original was per- 
haps connected in some way or other with the introduction of civi- 
lisation in Nepal from China. Thus, there was a great deal of diffe- 
rence between Avalokitešvara and Maūjušrī, the former having an 
abstract ideological background, while the latter a concrete human 
base, which was, however, subsequently assumed to stand for and 
illustrate some abstract qualities like knowledge and wisdom. The 
Sādhanamālā contains a number of sādhanas describing as many 
as fourteen different varieties of this god-concept, some of which 
were associated with Akshobhya or Amitabha, while others were 
either independent or had some association with the group of the 
five Dhyani-Buddhas. The usual emblems of Manjusri are a sword 
(Prajūā-khadga or the sword of wisdom) and a book (book of know- 
ledge — prajūā), the idea being that the god severs the coils of 
ignorance with the sword and imparts knowledge from the book; 
he is thus in a way the Mahayana counterpart of Brahma and Saras- 
vati of the Hindu pantheon. A good many extant figures of him, 
including several variants, have been discovered in different parts 
of northern and eastern India, and this fact shows that his was a 
popular cult-image, specially in eastern India. Several of the medi- 
aeval representations of this god can be identified as Manjughosha 
and Siddhaikavira (emanations of Akshobhya), Arapachana and 
Sthirachakra who have no definite association with any of the 
Dhyani-Buddhas. These varieties are usually differentiated on the 
basis of particular sitting and standing postures, hand-poses and the 
nature of the attendants. Images of Mafjuvara and Arapachana are 
more numerous; the former is characterised by his lion seat and the 
dharmachakra-mudrā, with the book Prajūāpāramitā placed on lotus 
on his left, while the latter is shown seated in baddhapadmāsana, his 
right hand brandishing a sword and the left with the book 
placed on his breast, his attendants being Kešinī, Upakesini, 
Süryaprabha and Chandraprabha who are shown as exact miniature 
replicas of the central figure. That Arapachana form of Maūjušrī 
was held in great respect by the Mahāyānists of the mediaeval period 
is proved not only by the number of his images discovered in eastern 
India, but also by a few found in Indonesia, The Javanese sculp- 
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ture of this form of Maūjušrī, now in the collection of the Leyden 
Museum, Holland, is a fine specimen of Indonesian art. Mafju- 
ghosha, like Maūjuvara, has a roaring lion for his mount, but his 
other peculiar cognizances are lotus on his left side and vyükhyána- 
mudrá, A very fine sculpture of the early mediaeval period in the 
collection of the Sārnāth Museum, unfortunately much mutilated, 
corresponds to a great extent to the textual description of Siddhai- 
kavira, who has a blue lotus in his left hand and varamudrā in 
his right. This form of Maijusri, which is comparatively rare, 
has some similarity with the usual iconographic type of Lokanātha, 
a form of Lokešvara, but the figure of Akshobhya on the crown of 
the former discloses his real identity. Sthirachakra is another 
rare form of this Bodhisattva and is characterised by a sword in 
his left hand and varamudrā in his right. The Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat sculpture of Maūjušrī, seated in ardhaparyankásana on a 
double-petalled lotus, probably depicts this variety; it, however, 
holds the stem of a milotpala in its left hand, over the blossom of 
which is placed the sword. 


A reference to the images of a few of the numerous varieties 
of gods and' goddesses who were associated with one or other of the 
Dhyānī-Buddhas will not be out of place here, although the con- 
cepts of many of them seem to have been subsequently added. 
Some of these deities again were textually connected with more 
than one Dhyānī-Buddha at the same time, and other images bore 
on their crown the miniature figures of either one or the other of 
these meditative Buddhas. Thus, Jambhala and Tara (especially 
her form known as Mahāchīna Tārā) were emanations of Aksho- 
bhya, but the same god and another variant of the goddess, viz. 
Khadiravani Tara could also emanate from Ratnasambhava and 
Amoghasiddha respectively. Jambhala and Vajra-Tārā, again, in 
some of their aspects, were associated with all the five or four of 
the Dhyānī-Buddhas; in these cases, the miniature figures of the 
latter are usually shown on the top part of the prabhāvalī of these 
images. Many of these deities of the developed Mahāyāna pantheon 
again can be shown either from their names or their attributes to 
have been directly or indirectly derived from various members of 
the Brahmanic order. Thus the gods like Saptašatika Hayagriva, 
Heruka, Yamāri and Jambhala, the first an emanation of Amitabha 
and the last three of Akshobhya, have their prototypes among the 
various Brahmanical gods, as their names or iconographie traits 
show. 


Hayagriva, according to the Puranie mythology, was primarily 
a demon to kill whom Vishnu assumed the form of a horse-headed 
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man. The special cognizance of Saptašatika-Hayagrīva is the scalp 
of a horse over his head; another aspect of the same god, which 
is associated with Akshobhya, is three-faced and eight-armed, and 
the number of arms as well as the emblems in the hands distinctly 
connect it with the Hayagriva incarnation of Vishnu. 


The fierce god Heruka, whose two-armed varieties have been 
found in eastern India, is characterised by the dancing pose, a corpse 
below him, emblems like vajra and kapāla in his hands, a khatvanga 
along the left side of his body, ornaments like a garland of skulls 
(muņdamālā) and other features which leave no doubt that this 
particular god-concept was based on the terrific aspect of Siva. 
The Dacca Museum image of Heruka, though it shows a double- 
petalled lotus beneath its left leg in place of a corpse (preta), cor- 
responds in other respects to the textual description, and is a well- 
carved specimen of the mediaeval Buddhist art of eastern India. 


_ Yamiri, as its name indicates, is based on one of the various Sarii- 
hāramūrtis of Siva, Kalari or Kālāntaka-mūrti, in which form Siva 
punished Kala or Yama, the god of death, for his audacity in attempt- 
ing to take the life of Markandeya, a great Saiva devotee. Some of the 
iconographic traits of Yamāri, however, are taken from the very 
god of death whose enemy he is supposed to be, while others are 
clearly derived from the fierce form of the Hindu god. Like Yama, 
he has a buffalo for his mount and a mace with a skull painted on it 
or a vajra on its top as his emblem; like Siva, he wears a tiger-skin, 
snake ornaments, and holds a noose (pāša) in one of his hands. 


Jambhala is undoubtedly a Buddhist counterpart of Kubera- 
Vaisravana, as some of his characteristic traits indicate. Like the 
latter, he is connected with wealth and treasure; mediaeval repre- 
sentations of him are known, in which he is shown seated in lali- 
tāsana with one of his legs resting on an upturned coin-jar by the 
side of which are placed seven more jars. The number of the jars, 
eight, distinctly proves that they stand for eight treasures (ashta- 
nidhi) of Kubera; like the Brahmanical deity his figure 
is also pot-bellied, though the bag in his prototype’s hand is replaced 


by a mungoose vomitting jewels. In the Brahmanical mythology, 


Kubera is associated with Lakshmi or $ri the goddess of fortune 
who is the presiding deity of the ashtanidhis;9? in the Mahāyāna 
adaptation of him, however, Vasudhārā (another name of the earth 
goddess, Bhūmi or Prithivī) appears as his consort. A good many 
figures of Jambhala, mostly seated ones, with many of the above- 


mentioned iconographic traits have been found in different parts 


of eastern and northern India. 
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Gaņapati is another male deity recruited from the Brahmanic 
faith into developed Mahayana pantheon, and he is identical in his 
mediaeval iconic forms to his Brahmanical prototype. He is generally 
depicted as being trampled down under the feet of such goddesses 
as Aparājitā and Parņašavarī. His independent form as one-faced 
and twelve-armed, dancing on the back of his mount (a rat), is des- 
cribed in a late sádhana, but corresponding icons of the mediaeval 
period are not known; there is nothing in the texts to show that his 
face was that of an elephant. 


Interesting varieties of goddesses are associated with one or 
other of the Dhyānī-Buddhas, and they seem to be more numerous 
than those of the gods. The worship of the female principle was 
comparatively more prevalent in eastern India in mediaeval times, 
and this fact is also emphasised by the large number of images of 
the Buddhist goddesses discovered there. The cult of Tárà and her 
various forms was strong in this part of India, and Tārā, a great 
object of veneration in the Brahmanical Tāntrik cult, appears to 
have been borrowed directly from the developed Mahāyāna pan- 
theon. Mahāchīna-Tārā, one of the principal forms of this goddess, 
however, as her attributive epithet indicates, was an importation 
from Mahāchīna, a land outside India, which has been identified by 
some scholars with Tibet. Mahachina-Tara, also known in Buddhist- 
Tāntrik literature as Ugra-Tārā, is an emanation of Akshobhya, and 
she was most probably the original deity from which various other 
aspects of this goddess were derived. The popularity of Tārā among 
the Mahāyānists is indicated by the fact that it is the common ap- 
pellation of many Buddhist goddesses such as Jāngulī, Parņašavarī, 
Ekajatā and others. She is described in the sādhanas as of terrific. 
appearance, four-armed, standing in the pratyalidha pose on a corpse, 
her right hands holding a sword and a chopper (kartri), and left 
ones, a lotus flower and a skull-cup (kapāla); a miniature figure of 
Akshobhya is within the ‘crown of chignon’ (ekajatà) on her head.” 
The iconographic trait of ekajatā of this goddess gave rise to the 
concept of another terrific deity of the Mahāyāna cult, Ekajatā by 
name, who was also an emanation of Akshobhya; several mediaeval 
images of her have been found in eastern India. 


The most common form of Tārā, however, numbers of whose 
images have been found in the north and east of India, is the one 
which is described in the sédhanas as Khadiravani-Tàrà, also known 
as Syama-Tara, an emanation of the Dhyānī-Buddha Amoghasiddha. 
She is depicted either standing or seated in a graceful pose, her right 
hand showing the varada-mudrā, and the left one holding a lotus 
with a long stalk; her two attendants are Ašokakāntā Mārīchī on her 
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right and Ekajata on her left. In the extant mediaeval represent- 
ations of this variety of Tara, sometimes curious miniature figures 
of eight goddesses or eight illustrative scenes are found carved on 
the prabhāvalī on either side of the principal deity. One such im- 
age in the collection of the Dacca Museum shows the former feature, 
and it has been suggested that these miniature goddesses individually 
stand for each of the syllables of the eight-syllabled Tārā-mantra 
(Or Tāre tu Tāre Svāhā).”' On an image of this goddess, originally 
hailing from Ratnagiri (Cuttack district, Orissa), we find the other 
feature which collectively stands for the ashtamahübhayas (eight 
great fears) from which she saves her devotees.72 


Another variety of Tara, described several times in the Südha- 
namālā, is the Vajra-Tārā who is simultaneously an emanation of 
the groups of five or four Dhyānī-Buddhas. She is four-faced and 
eight-armed, and is seated in the vajraparyankásana on a double- 
petalled lotus inside a mandala which consists of encircling attendant 
deities like Pushpa-, Dhüpa-, Dipa- and Gandha-Tārās, and Vajrān- 
kušī, Vajrapāšī, Vajrasphoti and Vajraghantà; the mandala, in order 
to be complete, should also contain the figure of Ushņīshavijayā on 
the top and that of Sumbha below. It should be noted that the num- 
ber of the companion goddesses is ten, which exactly corresponds to 
that of the ten-syllabled mantra of the principal goddess, Ori: Tare 
tu Tāre ture Svāhā, and it is presumed that the former individually 
stand for the respective syllables. Another interesting feature 
worth noting in respect of most of these attendant divinities is the 
fact that they are nothing but the personifications of the upachāras 
(materials used in ritual worship) and weapons or emblems held 
by the principal deity in her hands (these roughly correspond to the 
ayudhapurushas of the Vaishnavite icons). Vajrasphoti and Ushni- 
shavijayā are, on the other hand, associated, the former with the 
holy sound that is uttered during the ritualistic performances, and 
the latter with the peculiar physical characteristic of the Buddha. 
Several metal images of the mandala of Vajra-Tārā have been found 
in eastern India; the Indian and Dacea Museum specimens corres- 
pond fairly well to the above description.73 


Reference has already been made to Vasudhārā, the consort of 
Jambhala, who is also like him either an emanation of Akshobhya 
or Ratnasambhava; she is the Buddhist counterpart of the Brahmani- 
cal Vasundharā, Prithivi, or Bhüdevi who, as one of the consorts 
of Vishnu, holds a blue lotus in her hand. But Vasudhārā is cha- 
racterised by varada-mudrā in her right hand and an ear of corn 
in her left, and the latter object fittingly symbolises her corn-pro- 
ducing capacity. Several stone and metal images of this goddess, 
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both single and in the company of her consort, have been discovered 
in the north and east of India, 


Another Mahāyāna goddess, also emanating from Akshobhya 
but, unlike the last-mentioned, one of a terrific character, is Nairā- 
tmā who resembles to some extent the Brahmanical Kali. She is 
shown dancing vigorously with right leg raised and bent inwards, 
the left firmly planted on a corpse (preta) lying on its back, holding 
kartri (short sword) and kapāla (skull-cup) in her two hands; she 
looks terrible with bare fangs, protruding tongue, a garland of hu- 
man skulls, and a khatvāiga placed along the left side of her body. 
Her general pose and appearance remind us of those of Heruka 
discussed above, though their respective emblems are somewhat 
different. Her images are extremely rare, and the Indian Museum 
specimen may be regarded as unique.'^ 


Parņašavarī, another female member of the Mahāyāna pantheon, 
is of great iconographic interest on account of certain features apper- 
taining to her. She is both an emanation of Akshobhya and Amo- 
ghasiddha, and her iconography is the same in bothof her aspects. 
The sádhanas describe her as three-faced and six-armed, her right 
hands holding vajra, sara and parasu, her left ones, parņapichchhikā 
(a cluster of leaves), dhanu and tarjanīpāša (a noose round the index- 
finger in the tarjanīmudrā); she stands in pratyálidha pose either on 
personified representations of various diseases or pestilences or on 
obstacles personified (Vighnas—the same as Brahmanical Gaņeša, 
the remover of obstacles, Vighnàntaka), and is clad in leaf garments. 
Her mantras describe her as a Pisāchī (ogress) and sarvamāripraša- 
mani (healer of all epidemic diseases). This fact, as well as her 
very name which associated her with the leaf-clad Savaras, one of 
the aboriginal tribes of India, distinctly proves that she was recruited 
from a non-Aryan cult, as a few of the particular constituents of 
Durga, the Brahmanical goddess, were adapted from aboriginal cult 
deities. Two extant images of Parņašavarī found in East Bengal 
closely follow the textual descriptions, and both have the figure of 
Amoghasiddha on the top centre of their prabhavah."^ 


Prajna-Páramità is a goddess of benign aspect and was held in 
great veneration by the mediaeval Buddhists of India and Indonesia. 
She was regarded as the personified form of the Mahāyāna treatise 
Prajüüpüramità, which is said to have been recovered from the 
nether regions by Nāgārjuna, the principal expounder of the re- 
oriented Buddhism. She is usually recognised by vyakhyana-mudra 
and the manuscript Prajīāpāramitā on a lotus; one of the finest 
images of this benign Mahāyāna goddess originally hailed from Java 
and is now in the collection of the Leyden Museum.’® 
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A very interesting goddess of this cult is Mārīchī, an emanation 
of Vairochana, the first of the Dhyānī-Buddhas. Several images of 
her have been found in eastern and northern India and this proves 
that she was held in esteem in this region. Her iconographic features 
show that she was an adaptation from the north-Indian Sürya and 
her name means 'One who has rays. She is usually depicted as 
three-faced (the left one of which is that of a sow) and eight-armed, 
her hands holding such attributes as a needle, a string, an elephant- 
goad, a noose, a bow, an arrow, a thunderbolt, and a bunch of Ašoka 
flowers; she stands in the arrow-shooting pose on a chariot drawn by 
seven pigs, and driven either by a goddess with no legs or Rāhu, 
only a head with no body attached to it. Some of these eight-armed 
and three-faced figures of Mārīchī are attended by four goddesses 
bearing peculiar names such as Varttālī, Vadālī, Varālī and Varā- 
hamukhi, all sow-faced and four-armed carrying several weapons and 
emblems similar to those in the hands of the central deity. The 
very fine image of Ashtabhuja Mārīchī, originally found at Sārnāth 
and now in the collection of the Lucknow Museum, corresponding 
mostly to the description given above, contains, however, the figure 
of the Dhyānī-Buddha Amitābha in its crown—a striking departure 
from the texts.” Another variety of Mārīchī, one-faced and two- 
armed, the right hand being in the varada pose and the left touching 
an Ašoka bough, is generally depicted as an attendant deity of Khadi- 
ravani-Tara. 


Another goddess of the developed Mahāyāna pantheon, who is 
sometimes wrongly regarded as identical with Mārīchī, is Vajravā- 
rahi, the chief consort of the fierce god Heruka discussed above. ° 
She is either two-armed or four-armed, and her attributes and pose 
resemble those of her consort. Her images of the mediaeval period 
are not common like those of Mārīchī. 


Such independent goddesses as Sarasvati, Aparājitā, Grahama- 
trikā, etc. have, as their nomenclature shows, distinct Brahmanical 
association, but their Buddhist adaptations came to have definite ico- 
nographie re-orientation. Vajrayoginī, as the sádhamas describe her 


_ form, clearly reminds us of the Tāntrik goddess Chhinnamastā who 


was held in great veneration by the Sakti-worshippers of Bengal; 
she was one of the ten Mahavidyàs whose cult was an important one 
in mediaeval and later Bengal. In a comparatively late period the 
Tantrik aspect of the Sakti worship seems to have adopted much from 
the Mahāyāna-Vajrayāna cult and it is sometimes extremely difficult 


x. ri up the definite cult-association of one or other of the individual 
eities. 
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The brief study of Buddhist iconography given above shows 
what bewildering diversity the religious art of the later Buddhists 
attained in the mediaeval period. The comparatively simple and 
general character of the early Buddhist art was made extremely com- 
plex in its later phase and various factors were at work for this 
reorientation. The most important of these was the gradual assi- 
milation in various ways of the god-concepts of many contemporary 
rival sects, most, if not all, of which belonged to Brahmanical reli- 
gion. Many of the numerous images of the Mahāyāna-Vajrayāna 
cult illustrate this fact in an interesting manner. Another important 
point not to be lost sight of in the study of them is the deep esoteric 
symbolism which underlies many of them in spite of their bizarre 
forms. The numerous unnamed artists, whose services were requi- 
sitioned for the satisfaction of the religious needs of the pious Bud- 
dhists, were not half-hearted in their work, and some of the speci- 
mens which they turned out were enduring works of art. 


C. JAINISM 
I. INTRODUCTION 


As in the preceding period, Jainism lacked royal support in 
northern India, but this was compensated by the popularity of the 
religion among the trading classes in the north, and the extensive 
royal patronage it eujoyed in the South. 


This is the most flourishing period in the history of Jainism in 
the Deccan. There was no serious rival for it, and it was basking in 
the sunshine of popular and royal support. Dr. Altekar/? surmises 
that probably one-third of the population of the Deccan was follow- 
ing the gospel of Mahāvīra during the period under review. Jainism 
received a serious set-back shortly afterwards owing to rapid spread 
of the Lingayata sect. 


Important commentaries on the Digambara Canon were com- 
-posed towards the close of this period.*? During the tenth century, 
Uddyotana started 84 gachchhas through his disciples.?! The Jain 
Philosophy reached its high-water mark as evidenced by the master- 
pieces of Akalanka, Haribhadra, Vidyànanda and others. Literary 
output also was immense, The Jain writers inaugurated an Augustan 
period in Kannada literature, and composed outstanding’ works in 
Tamil too. š ) g 


It may be noted as one of the remarkable features of Jainism of 
this period that it saved itself from the influence of the all-pervading 
Saktism.®2 That the fortunes of Jainism were unaffected by the 
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revival of Hinduism has been ascribed to the state patronage, and 
the influence of the pious Jain saints.5? 


It is interesting to note how Jain gurus achieved their ends by 
adopting well-devised and comprehensive methods. The austere 
routine, pious life and the absence of possessive instincts seem, in 
the case of Jain monks, to have always led to their being admired 
and honoured in the society. As king-makers they secured royal 
patronage for generations. "By winning over generals, feudal lords 
and provincial governors, their success at provincial centres was 
assured under the aegis of these officials. By securing popular 
support, they had among their followers the most important section 
of the middle class, the Vira Banajigas and the commercial class, 
whose financial help went a long way in the cause of Jainism. It 
enabled them to construct magnificent Jinālayas and images. Their 
spectacular effect, along with the active royal support, made Jainism 
popular and strong. These Jain gurus themselves owned nothing 
and wanted nothing. And further their insistence on the observance 
by the rich of the Jain doctrine relating to the four gifts (learning, 
food, medicine and shelter) helped a great deal in winning the alle- 
giance and devotion of the masses, as it answered the primary needs 
of humanity. This resulted in drawing large sections of populace 
within the Jain fold. 


IL. JAINISM IN THE NORTH 


Except in the west and perhaps Mālwā, Jainism appears to have 
lost its hold over the rest of the north during the period. It had already 
lost its importance in Magadha, the land of its origin. The Nir- 
granthas, who formed a dominant religious sect in Bengal in the 
seventh century, seem to have wielded no appreciable influence there 
during our period, and there is no reference to them in the numerous 
inscriptions of the Palas. 


The Chàpa rulers?^ were patrons of this religion. Vanarāja 
Chavda, the founder of the line, was installed on the throne, accord- 
ing to the Jain Prabandhas, by his Jain guru Sīlaguņasūri. Though 
the official religion was Saiva and Sākta, most of the influential per- 
sons in the realm, like the Mahājanas, were Jains and occupied high 
positions in the state. Vanaràja's prime minister was a Jain vaņik 
named Champa, the founder of Champàner. Ninnaya, a merchant 
prince whom Vanarāja regarded as father, built a temple of Rishabha 
at Anahilavada. Ninnaya's son Lahora was a general in Vanaraja’s 
army. At the suggestion of his guru Silagunasüri, who refused the 
gift of the kingdom, Vanarāja built a temple known as Pafichasara- 
chaitya in which the idol of Pāršvanātha brought from Paūchāsar 
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-was consecrated. He and his successors also built other temples. 
These rulers tried to keep in check the rivalries among priests of 
different sects in their kingdom. The Pratiharas also figure promi- 
nently in the Jain literature.** Vatsarāja (or Ama, as he is called in 
Jain Prabandhas) is said to have built a temple at Kanauj, 100 cubits 
high, and consecrated a golden image of Mahāvīra; at Gwālior he 
established an image of Mahavira, 23 cubits high. He is said to have 
built Jain temples at Kanauj, Mathura, Anahilavada, Modhera, etc. 
His son Nāgabhata II is said to have been converted to Jainism and 
the latter's grandson Bhoja was also a great patron of the religion. 


Many famous Jain writers like Dhanešvarasūri, Dhanapāla and 
Sāntisūri flourished in the court of Paramāra kings. 


It was during this period that in the contest between Digambaras 
and Svetāmbaras, as the Prabandhas report, the sacred Girnār-tīrtha 
was declared to be Svetambara. Pradyumnasūri is credited with the 
conversion of the rulers of Sapadalaksha, Tribhuvanagiri, etc. to 
Jainism. 


III. JAINISM IN THE DECCAN AND SOUTH INDIA 


Several dynasties, such as the Gangas, Rāshtrakūtas, Chālukyas, 
Kadambas and their feudatories held sway over Deccan during the 
period under review, either successively or as contemporaries. We 
shall deal with the state of Jainism under these rulers in the above 
order. 


The Ganga rulers were great patrons of Jainism. Nītimārga 
and his second son Bütuga were devout Jains. Marasimha was a 
disciple of Ajitasena, and was a staunch Jain. He actively supported 
renowned Jain scholars, maintained the Jain doctrine, caused basadis 
and mānastambhas to be erected at several places, and, after abdica- 
tion, ended his life by Sallekhanā (slow starvation). His minister 
Chamundaraya, one of the triumvirate of the special promoters of 
Jainism, was a brave general and possessed several exceptional 
virtues including liberality. Nemichandra and Ajitasena were his 
preceptors. He gave many endowments for the cause of Jainism; 
caused the colossal image of Gommata to be set up at Sravana Belgola; 
constructed a basadi on Chikkabetta at Sravana Belgola; and patro- 
nised the Kannada author Rannā. His example was followed by his 
successors and feudatories. 


The Rāshtrakūtas were tolerant of the several religious sects of 
the time, and many of the rulers of the dynasty were not only great 
patrons of, but even showed distinct inclinations towards, Jainism. 
The great Rāshtrakūta Amoghavarsha I Nripatuhga was more a Jain. 
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than a Hindu; he followed the Syūdvāda and also revered the Hindu 
family deities. His chief preceptor was Jinasena and he had appoint- 
ed Gunabhadra as the preceptor for his son Krishna II. Authorship of 
the ritual of Jain monasteries in Banavāsi is attributed to Amogha- 
varsha. His other works and the literary activity of the Jains during 
this period will be dealt with later in this chapter. Amoghavarsha 
abdicated more than once, probably to observe the vow of.akii- 
chanatā. How he accepted Jain-dīkshā is graphically described in a 
contemporary work, Ganita-sdra-sarngraha of Mahāvīrāchārya.** 


The age of the Rāshtrakūtas (A.D. 754-974) was immediately 
followed by a Saiva reaction under Tailapa II?" and his immediate 
successors. It is alleged that they pérsecuted the Jains, but the 
temporary withdrawal of their patronage was due more to political 
than to religious causes.9? On the contrary we read that Tailapa II 
had strong attachment to Jainism, and patronised Ranna, Kaviratna, 
the author of Ajita-purāņa, who received the title kavichakravartin 
from the king.*% Tailapa’s son Satyāšrya constructed a monument 
(nisidhi) in honour of his Jain guru. One of his successors, Jaya- 
simha III, caused a basadi to be constructed at Balipura. 


Though the reigning monarchs of Āndhradeša were invariably 
Parama-Mahesvaras, members of the royal family, high state officials, 
vassal kings and feudal lords sometimes followed Jain faith, and were 
either £rüvakas or $rāvikās. Some of the Eastern Chalukyas were 
Jains or patrons of that religion and made pious endowments to that 
faith. Three records of Ammarāja II speak of Jainism as a very 
popular religion in the tenth century, and show that the ruler, though 
Saiva, extended his patronage to Jainism. 


An inscription at Ramatirtham near Vizianagaram indicates that 
Jainism continued to flourish till the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and that the Rāmatīrtham hill was regarded as a place of pil- 
grimage by the Jains since early days. A Kannada inscription of the 
reign of king Vimalāditya states that Trikalayogin Siddhāntadeva- 
muni, Āchārya of Dešīgaņa, who was a guru of the king, paid respects 
to the Rāmatīrtham hill. With the reign of Rājarājanarendra, son 
and successor of Vimalāditya, Jainism lost royal patronage and sym- 
pathy. : 

At Vijayawāda, the support of the Eastern Chalukyas to J ainism 
was counter-balanced by the Parichchhadi Pašupati rulers who fol- 
lowed Hinduism. These, along with Kota kings and Kakatiyas, were 
responsible for the disappearance of Jainism from Āndhradeša. 


Though Hindus by religion, some Kadamba rulers were also 
patrons of Jainism.?? 
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We know from various contemporary records that the feudatories 

d high officials of the various ruling dynasties were supporters of 
Jainism. Mention may be made of a few important ladies in this 
connection. Jakkiabbe, who was appointed Nāl-gāvuņda in her 
husband's place in Ráshtraküta Krishna III's reign, performed the 
vow of Sallekhanā. Attimebbe, daughter of Tailapa’s commander 
Mallappa and wife of Nāgadeva, was an ideal devotee, and an 
exemplary patron of learning who got prepared one thousand Mss. of 
Ponna's Šānti-purāņa in Kannada and had them circulated all over 
the country. Jakkisundari caused a basadi to be built in A.D. 968. 
Pembabbe, elder sister of Bütuga, performed penance for thirty 


years. 


Thus we find that during the heyday of its power there was not 
a single dynasty in the Deccan that did not come under the influence 
of Jainism at one time or another. Non-Jain rulers also patronised 
Jainism, Ministers, generals, women—all played their part as devout 
Jains. 


The story of Jainism in the Tamil area is one of decadence during 
our period. The rise of the Saiva Nāyanārs and their organised efforts 
to stamp out Jainism, the conversion of Kün Pàndya by Sambandar 
and that of the Pallava king Mahendra-varman by Appar, led to 
the downfall of the Jains in Tamil land about A.D. 750. Jains were 
subjected to further humiliation at the hands of the Vaishņava Āļvārs, 
till in the ninth and tenth centuries, they do not seem to have 
enjoyed any prominence in the land. After Nāyanārs and Alvars, 
the rise of the great Āchāryas aided the evolution of Hinduism. 


As a result of all this, the Jains left the Pallava and Pandya 
kingdoms and migrated possibly to Koppana, Sravana Belgola and 
surrounding territory where they were patronised by the Ganga and 
other rulers. The few that remained led an obscure life in Tamil land. 
A perusal of the literature produced by the Jains indicates that 
they generally lived in large numbers in Mylapore, Nedumbai and 
"Tirumalai. ; 


It may be noted that the Alvars and Nayanars, who led the oppo- 
sition against Jainism, adopted the very methods of the Jains to 
subvert their religion, and to attract the populace to the newly 
rejuvenated Hinduism. In the first place, they adopted the four- 
fold dina (ūhāra, abhaya, bhaishajya and šāstra) in their system to 
counter the most effective missile of the Jains. Further, the Saiva 
saints aimed at the highest altruistic principles, discarded caste 
system, and recruited people from the lowest grade in their fold. 
Like the Jains, the Šaiva saints instituted a hierarchy of sixty-three 
saints, and composed hymns in honour of local deities. "Their potent 
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weapon was the winning over the good grace of the king, thereby 
securing political patronage of the state. Gradually, as different 
kings became converts or reconverts to Hinduism, which was now 
made more attractive and receptive to the general public, Jainism P 
lost its hold and receded into the background. ' 


There were other causes peculiar to Karnātak that worked the 


b disintegration of Jainism there. Beginning with castes and sub- - 
a castes taken over from Hinduism, Jainism was progressiveiy adopt- 5 
ing a number of Hindu practices and beliefs, with the result that v 
it was gradually becoming almost indistinguishable from the sur- 4 


^ rounding creeds. It thus lost its characteristic mark, and its ad- 
herents there fell a prey to the prevailing proselytising forces. 


a IV. LITERATURE 
The Jain literature of this period, written not only in Sanskrit, 
but also in Prakrit, Apabhrarnša and the Dešabhāshās, is extremely 
rich and varied, its characteristic features being the Jain dogmatics 
amd ethics, legendary literature in the form of the Purāņas and 
- — didactic tales, and logic. In the south, the honour of the creation 
_ of the Kannada literature and of enriching it with classics of abid- 
ing value goes to the Jains. Their contribution to the Tamil litera- 
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€ . fure is also valuable; and we find that most of the major and minor 

= epics, which are the pride of Tamil literature, are composed by Jain 
authors. e 

— —  - . Haribhadra, originally a Brahmana, was the outstanding per- i 


Ww- sonality among the Jain writers of the period. He has written a 

3 large number of books in Sanskrit and Prakrit. He is the earliest 

— — — Sanskrit commentator of the canon, and his contributions to Jain 

: = logic are outstanding. His Dhūrtākhyāna is a remarkable satire in 

eg Indian literature. He inaugurated a new era in Yoga literature by 

employing new terminology and an extraordinary and descriptive 

style. He has also compared the Jain terminology with the Yoga 

prakriyās in Patafijali. In his Shad-dargana-samuchchaya he gives 

_ a brilliant exposition of the different systems of philosophy of the 

day. Among other Jain writers of the period, mention may be made 

of Bappabhatti, Silahka, Sobhana and Dhanapala. The work of eluci- 

dating canonical texts in Sanskrit, begun by Haribhadra and $īlāūka, 

was continued by Abhayadeva (eleventh century) and Malayagiri 

(twelfth century). Sobhana, Dhanapāla, Devendragani and Deva- 

bhadra produced innumerable romantic tales, both in Sanskrit and 

_ Prakrit, followed by Hemachandra and the writers of the Prabandhas 
|J and Charitas, who pertain to the subsequent period. 


_ Turning to the authors in the South, we may begin with Aka- 
laūka, whose date has been a matter of controversy. He was a 
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great logician, whose famous works are Rājavārttika and Ashķašatī. 


J ena's Harivamsa-puráma?? is one of the earliest Jain versions 
of the Pandava tale. Another Jinasena, who was the preceptor of the 
Rāshtrakūta king Amoghavarsha, wrote the Ādi-purāņa, which was 
ompleted by his disciple Gupabhadra.?? Amoghavarsha’s reign 
produced a galaxy of Jain writers, including the king himself, who 
is credited with the authorship of Praénottaramálikà on Jain ethics, 


and Kavirājamārga in Kannada on rhetorics. Mahāvirāchārya wrote ` 


Ganita-sara-samgraha under Amoghavarsha. Sákatáyana, a gramma- 
rian, called his work Amoghavritti in honour of his patron. Vidyā- 
nanda, Māņikyanandi and Prabhāchandra—a triumvirate of famous 
Jain logicians—were probably all contemporaries, and lived about 
A.D. 800. Under the Rāshtrakūtas were produced the Yasastilaka 
(to which reference will be made later) and Nītivākyāmrita of 
Somadeva. 

To the ninth century belong the famous commentaries Dhavalā 
and Jayadhavalā, composed by Virasena and Jinasena, the latter 
being the author of Ādi-purāņa noted above. Amritachandra was a 
brilliant commentator who expounded Kundakunda's works and also 
wrote the Tattvārthasāra, Purushārthasiddhyupāya, etc. Towards 


the close of the tenth century Nemichandra produced a number of ` 


fresh philosophie compendiums of considerable importance. It was 
during this period that Pushpadanta composed his monumental 
Apabhramša work at the Rāshtrakūta capital of Mānyakheta (or 
Mālkhed). 

V. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The most important contribution of Jainism in cultural field is ` 
the principle and philosophy of Ahimsá. Though Ahirnsā preached _ 


by Jainism is in a more extreme form than Buddhism, it has been 
duly graded for the householder and for the monk in view of the 
circumstances of life in which they are placed, and had no emascu- 
lating effect on the people. Jainism gave to India men who turned 
Ahimsa into a philosophy of action, and numerous instances on record 
show that the Jain generals and kings did not spare themselves on 
the battlefield, and were not less averse to warfare than their con- 
temporaries of Brahmanical faith. 4 

The Jain householders were not led astray by ascetic ideals, but 


they did their duties as true householders without ignoring the prac- ` 


tical considerations. ‘The Jain kings or soldiers, who killed their 
enemies on the battlefield, were following the Jain precept of doing 
one’s duty. Such killing, as the hanging of a murderer, being in 
pursuance of the enjoined duty, does not constitute violation of 
Ahimsa, as prescribed by the code of a Sravaka. m 
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It may also be noted that the principle of Ahirmsá was responsi- 
ble for ending the hirisā in Yajña and other Vedic rites, and also for 
introducing vegetarian diet in a large part of India. 


The Jains also enriched the fine arts. The subject will properly 
be dealt in the Chapter on “Art”. Here we may simply draw atten- 
tion to the colossal image of Gommata at Sravaņa Belgola, which is 
the most distinctive contribution of Jainism. Koppaņa, Beļgoļa, 
Halebid and other places are studded with spacious and massive 
temples with beautiful images, many of which belong to this period. 
The free-standing pillar (stambha), found in front of almost every 
basadi or Jain temple in Karnātak, is another peculiar contribution. 
Some of the cave temples of this period also show how Jainism has 
enriched this field. 


A flood of light is thrown on the state of Jainism during the 
period under review by Yasastilaka, a literary romance in Sanskrit 
prose and verse, composed by Somadeva in A.D, 959.?^ Devotion to 
Jina, goodwill towards all creatures, hospitality to all, and an altruis- 
tic disposition were the religious ideals of the true Jain according to 
Somadeva. He emphasises the four gifts of protection, food, medi- 
cine and religious instruction; but would prefer that hospitality and 
charitable assistance should be confined mostly to the believers in 
the Jain faith. The frequency with which Somadeva defends cer- 
tain practices of the Digambara asceties such as nudity, abstention 
from bath and ablutions, and eating their food while standing, indi- 
cates that the non-Jains looked on these as unattractive features of 
Jainism, and it was deemed necessary to remove all misconceptions 
in order to facilitate propagation of Jain faith among the masses. 


Somadeva's testimony clearly indicates that though eager to 
propagate their faith, the Jains were opposed to admitting undesir- 
able elements within their fold and welcomed only those who volun- 
tarily accepted the religion. Considerable latitude, however, was 
shown to such converts as were unable to completely forego their 
former customs and beliefs. The process of infiltration of non-Jain 
elements in the religious practices of the Jains had already set in, and 
gradual transformation of Jainism was already at work, when Soma- 
deva accorded recognition to them and tried to bring them into har- 
mony with the orthodox position of the faith. He describes the five 
yajnas of Jain householders which are clearly modelled on the 
pañcha-mahāyajñas, though he means dana by yajña. South Indian 
Jain literature shows that the Jains were not opposed to fire ritual 
as such so long as it involved no animal sacrifice. Somadeva sums up 
the position by observing that it is legitimate for the Jains to follow 
any custom or practice sanctioned by popular usage so long as it does 
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not come into confliet with the fundamental principle of the Jain 
faith or the moral and disciplinary vows. In the light of this, the 
ulicharudāna, vaiévadeva and agnihotra in some 
Rāshtrakūta grants for Jain establishments appears to be legitimate 
and permissible. Despite their attacks on the Hindu caste system 
we find it to be prevalent among the Jains, at least in certain parts 
of the country, even at the time of Somadeva. 

ts, too, Jainism was strongly influenced by 
Brahmanical religion. Jina and his 
be looked upon as gods, and many 
hymns to Jina were sung as devotedly and fervently as the Brah- 
manical ones, often using similar words but with a different sense. 
Jainism is described along with Buddhism as a theistic religion, in 
the sense that it accepts God as a spiritual ideal but not as a Creator, 
in the Shad-darsana-samuchchaya by Haribhadra. Further, Jina is 
described as the Universal Spirit who is Šiva, Dhātri, Sugata, and 
Vishņu, possibly to accommodate Jainism to the spirit of the age.95 
Bhakti, again, is taken as the supreme means of salvation, and Jina 
became the saviour of souls, in the sense that his words lead them to 
Moksha. The temple ritual with grants for the upkeep of temples, and 
anointing images with milk, decorating them with flowers, etc. also 
speaks of the influence of Hinduism. It may, however, be noted, 
that the image worship and ritual indicated above arose among the 
laity and not among the monks. We notice the influence of Hinduism 
to a larger extent, particularly in the South, where we find not only 
the four castes, but the caste marks, prohibition of widow marriage, 
and such other things. 

Finally, as already stated, the various Gachchhas originated in the 
north with the 84 disciples of Uddyotana. According to the Kharata- 
ragachchhapattāvali he flourished 550 years after Devarddhi.* 
Gāndhāņi inscription on the back of the metal image of Sri Ādinātha, 
dated V. S. 937 (A.D. 880), refers to Uddyotana's two disciples. The 
inscription shows that he became Acharya in A.D. 880. Pattāvalis give 
994 V.S., i.e. A.D. 937 as the year of his death. The inscription does 
not mention Gachchhas as these arose after each of his disciples.9" 
Most of those Gachchhas have become extinct, and some new ones 
like the Tapa, Kharatara, Aüchala, etc. have come into existence. 
Uddyotana died on a pilgrimage which he had undertaken from 
Mālavadeša to Satruijaya to worship Rishabha. °° 


VI. ICONOGRAPHY 


1 India, Kathiawar Peninsula, 
£ southern India (specially the 


provision for b 


In many other respec 
the faiths and practices of the 
mystical predecessors came to 


Parts of Rajputana and Centra 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and some parts o 
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central and western Deccan) possess Jain sculptural and architectural 
remains of the early and late mediaeval periods. There is no 
doubt that much of the ancient religious art of the Jains has been 
destroyed, and only a limited number of the extant Jain images 
go back to a period before the early mediaeval. 


Jain images of a comparatively early period are very few in num- 
ber in Bengal and certain parts of Bihār, but in other parts of Bihār 
and Orissa, they are fairly common. The image of Rishabhanitha 
found at Surohor (Dinājpur District, Bengal), and belonging to the 
tenth century A.D., is of unique iconographic interest, on account of its 
certain rare features. The sculpture is shaped like a shrine contain- 
ing im its centre the main figure seated in dhyānāsana, with the 


miniature figures of the twenty-three other Jinas similarly seated 


inside small shrines all round it; the latter are also characterised by 
their peculiar marks which we do not find in the Lucknow Museum 
composition of the Gupta period noticed above.?? The two male 
chauri-bearers on either side of Rishabhanatha, the flying garland- 
bearer, Vidyādhara couples on his top right and left, the two-tiered 
pedestal with a wheel and two lions on the upper tier and the 
bull and the figure of the donor on the lower, are all arranged with 
delicate skill and refinement. Another mediaeval composition depict- 
ing the same theme in a different manner was found at Barabhum 
(Midnapur District, Bengal) and is now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 


> Three other Jina images, all hailing from Bengal, are cha- 
Tacterised by the presence of the miniature figures of the Nava- 
grahas on either side of the main figure standing in the Kāyot- 
sūrgd pose. Two of them representing Parsvanatha with his snake- 
hood show four of the grahas on each side, the presence of the ninth 
in the list, Ketu, being indicated by the snake cognizance of the Jina; 
the third, recognisable as Sāntinātha from his lafichchhana, the ante- 
lope on the pedestal, displays four grahas on the right and five on the 
left, the fifth in the left side standing for Ketu. The sculptures all 
belong to the late mediaeval period and their execution is not indiffe- 
rent. Some mediaeval Jina images hailing from other parts of India 
do not fail to show the formal stereotyped character, but the atten- 
dant Jinas and other figures are displayed in different ways. Thus, 
the seated Rishabhanatha from Srāvastī (Gonda District, U.P.) shows 
the miniature seated Jina figures on the rectangular prabhāvalī in four 
rows of eight, two, six, and eight. The standing figures of Ajitanātha 
and Chandraprabhā, both from Deogarh (Jhānsi District, Central 
India), have only eight and four figures of standing Jinas carved on . 
the back slab. The sculptors, however, have failed to carve the 
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individual marks below the attendant Jinas in these reliefs, perhaps 
due to exigencies of space. Sonie other seated and standing Jina — ~ 


icons of the mediaeval period, though they do not contain the figures ` , 
of attendant Tirthankaras, are very rich in the number and variety .— — 
of other types of accompanying figures which are displayed on their Ña 


prabhāvalī in a very interesting manner. 


Reference may be made to one very well-carved seated image -- ` 
of Sāntinātha in the collection of the Fyzābād Museum, which shows — — 
the daneing Navagrahas in the lowermost section of the pedestal — 
the Upasaka, Šāsanadevatā, an antelope on either side of a wheel 
on the simhdsana above it, two beautifully carved chauri-bearers, — 
one on each side of the central figure, two elephants with pitchers 
carrying riders on lotuses parallel to the head of the Jina, and lastly 
on the topmost section of the rectangular prabhāvalī the two gar- 
land-bearing Vidyadhara couples on the right and left and one single 
garland-bearer over the triple umbrella above the Jina’s head,— 
all three being depicted in the flying posture. In spite of the form- —— 
al character of the principal theme, the whole composition is mark- . — 
ed by subdued grace and beauty. sti eae fib 


The Dilwara group of marble temples at Mount Abu, of M = 
which the most important are those of Vimala and Tejahpāla E 
(c. A.D. 1032-1232), display some of the finest examples of Jain figure- ` 
sculpture, chiefly from the point of view of their exquisite delicacy 
of carving and severe simplicity. These images are very similar in ` 
appearance, and "representing nothing more than the skilled realisa- —— 
tion of a fixed formula" are each a note in the whole scheme of the 
religious representation. What a contrast between these dream-like 
figures of beauty and the colossal Jain sculpture at $ravana Belgola 
(Hasan District, Mysore), one of the largest free-standing images in 
the world! The topmost section of the granite hill Indragiri was 
fashioned with marvellous success into this gigantic statue of Saint ` 
Gommatesvara, the son of the first Jina Rishabhanatha, who resigned — 
his kingdom to become an ascetic. The saint is represented in the ` 
immovable serenity of one practising the Kayotsarga austerity, xd 
undisturbed by the serpents about his feet, the ant-hills rising to his z 
thighs, or the growing creeper that has already reached his shoulders. 
This huge sculpture (57 feet high), whose plastic treatment is very — 
formal, was carved under the orders of Chamunda Raja about | 
A.D. 983. Most of the extant Jain images from the early mediaeval 
period onwards are stereotyped in their treatment and were executed . 


according to a set formula in which much that is common to the cult- ail 
icons of the rival Indian creeds is present. 
< 
£ > 
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It has already been shown that the subsidiary deities of the first: 
class in the Jain pantheon are the Yakshas and the Yakshinis, known. 
also as Upāsakas and Sasanadevataés. The Jain text Pravachana- 
sāroddhāra describes the Yakshas as devotees of the Tirthankaras, 
and they, with their female counterparts, are the principal attendants 
of the Jinas. Though they are usually shown as accessory figures in 
many mediaeval Jain sculptures, separate figures of some of them, 


"were well represented in the Jain temple-carvings of the post-Gupta ` 


and later periods. Their names and their iconographic features dis- 
tinctly indicate the Brahmanical association of many of them. Thus, 
Gomukha, the Yaksha of ishabhanātha, from his bull face and bull ` 
mount as well as such of his attributes as battle-axe, noose, etc. shows 
his distinct affinity with Siva; the name of his principal, Rishabha- 
nātha, and the special cognizance also prove the latter's affiliation to» 
the same Brahmanical deity. The tenth Yaksha, known as Brahmā, 
is distinguished by four faces and a lotus seat and such attributes as 
citrus, rosary, abhaya or varamudrā, club, noose, etc.; though some of 
the latter attributes are foreign to the Brahmā Prajapati of the 
Hindu pantheon, yet the name, the number of faces, the lotus-seat 
etc., closely connect him with the first member of the Brahmanical 


triad. Similarly Iévara and Shanmukha Yakshas, the eleventh and 


thirteenth in the list, can be associated with Siva and Subrahmanya 
on the basis of their names, mounts and attributes. But such asso- 
ciation in the case of many others in the list is not apparent, though 
their names seem to point towards similar affiliation. A reference 
to the iconography of Kumāra, Garuda, Kubera, Varuņa and others. 
will prove this point. It seems that their names were adopted from 
Brahmanical religion, but their elaborate iconography was developed 
according to the ideology of the Jains. A regards many of their 
female counterparts also, their names alone do not always explain 
their Brahmanical association, though in some cases their names, 
attributes and mounts distinctly indicate it. Ambikā or Kūshmāņdinī, 
the Šāsanadevatā of Neminātha and consort of Gomedha, falls under 
the category of the latter, and her iconographic features leave little 


- doubt that she is a Jain adaptation of the Hindu goddess of the same 


name. But the Jains developed a mythology of their own, which had 
very little in common with the stories connected with her Hindu ori- 
ginal. She is one of the Jain goddesses whose images have been 
found all over India and her two-, four-, eight-, and even twenty- 
armed varieties of the early and late mediaeval periods are known. 
The wall paintings of the Vardhamāna temple at Tiruparuttikunram 


(Jina-Kāūchī) in the Madras State illustrate the story of Agnitā and 


her two sons Subhankara and Prabhankara; Agnita was the name of 
Ambikā in her human birth according to the Digambara version of 
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the story of the Yakshiņī's origin. The Švetāmbara and Digambara - 


accounts taken together help to explain almost wholly the icono- 
graphic traits of Ambīkā; her symbol of a bunch of mangoes and à 
child or sometimes two children near her with her lion mount are 
her characteristic cognizances. Sometimes she is shown accompanied 
by seven dancing female figures by her side (probably another adap- 
tation of the Saptamātrikā), and at other times she is seated or stand- 
ing by her consort Gomedha. Several mediaeval reliefs in the col- 
lection of the Varendra Research Society's Museum, Rājshāhi (Ben- 


gal), show a couple seated underneath the spreading branches of a ` 


tree with children in their laps; miniature figures in Yogüsana are 
placed above the branches of the tree. These sculptures may be 
taken as the eastern mode of representing Gomedha and Ambikā, and 
there is little doubt that they are adaptations of the figures of 
Paūchikā (Kubera) and Hārītī, associated with Mahāyāna Buddhism. 
Padmavati, like her spiritual father, the Jina Pāršvanātha, is asso- 
ciated with snakes and her Brahmanical or popular counterpart is 
the folk-goddess Manasā, one of whose names is also Padmāvatī or 
Padmā. 


D. SAIVISM AND VAISHŅAVISM 
L. SAIVISM 


1. Growth and General Popularity 


Saivism attained a dominant position in India during the period 
under review. This is testified to by the adherence of a large number 
of royal families to this faith and the building of richly endowed 
temples,1°° some of which have attained world-wide fame. 
Alongside this material manifestation of religious fervour, there was 
also a parallel philosophical movement which tended to fix the tenets 
of Saivism. While the main principles remained the same, there 
were local variations and consequent doctrinal differences. It has 
been stated in an earlier volume that very early in the development 
of Saivism there came into being several sub-sects. Most of these 
sects, or rather schools, were the result of different philosophical ten- 
dencies among the worshippers of $iva. Just as in Vedanta we have 
Dvaita, Višishtādvaita and Advaita, besides many other points of 
view, even so in Saivism we have schools ranging from pluralistic 
realism to monistic idealism. 


2. Kashmir Saivism 


There is a form of Saivism, popularly known as Kashmir Šaivism,. 
which is a kind of monism or non-dualism. The names by which the 
system is known are: Trika, Spanda and Pratyabhijna.'0' The name 
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— Trika primarily refers to the triple principle with which the system 
deals, viz. Siva-gakti-anu or pati-pása-pasu. Though the other schools 
Of Saivism also accept these three categories, Kashmir Saivism re 
gards the individual soul and the world as essentially identical with 
Siva, and so the three, according to it, are reducible to onc. "The 
term Spanda indicates the principle of apparent movement or change” 
from the state of absolute unity to the plurality of the world. And ~ 
the expression Pratyabhijīā, which means ‘recognition’, refers to the 
way of realising the soul’s identity with Siva. t 


The beginnings of Kashmir Saivism are to be traced to the Siva- || 
sutras whose authorship is attributed to Siva himself. The sūtrās ` 
are said to have been revealed to a sage by name Vasugupta who ` 
lived towards the end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth ` 
century A.D. A succession of talented exponents of the system fol- 
lowed Vasugupta. Kallata,!?? who was Vasugupta’s chosen pupil, ^ 
wrote, among other works, Spanda-sarvasva in which he explained 
the meaning of the Siva-sütras as taught by his master. Somānanda, ` 
the author of Siva-drishti and a vritti thereon, was probably another ` 
pupil of Vasugupta. Among other teachers of Kashmir $aivism, ` 
who flourished during the period under review, we find the names of ` 
Utpala, Rāmakaņtha and Abhinavagupta. The last named was a ` 
"prolific writer on a variety of subjects. "The period of his literary 
activity extended over a quarter of a century, from about A.D. 991 to 
1015. His best known work on Kashmir Saivism is the Paramārtha- 


Vi 


name by Adi Sesha. 


The Ultimate Reality, in Kashmir Saivism, as in every school of 
Saiva philosophy, is Sambhu or Siva, the Supreme God. Siva is the ` 
Atman, the self of all beings, immutable and ever perfect. . He is 
pure consciousness (chaitanya), absolute experience (para sawwit), 
‘supreme lord (paramešvara). He is the ground of all existence, the 
substrate of all beings. He is beginningless and one; he resides in all a 
that moves and all that moves not. Time and space do not limit him, — — 
for he transcends them, and they are but his appearance, He is both ` 
immanent (visvamaya) and transcendent (visvottirna). The world — 
does not exhaust him, for he is infinite. He is called anuttara, the 
reality beyond which there is nothing. In the familiar strain of the 
Upanishads, the teachers of Kashmir Saivism tell us that the Ultimate 
Reality is beyond the reach of thought and language. Yet both mind 
and speech attempt to understand and express the Real in its relation 

to the universe. 


_ The pure consciousness, which is the Supreme Reality and is 
referred to as Siva, is the material as well as the efficient cause of 
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the universe. This view is much the same as the one sponsored by 
Advaita-Vedānta as regards Saguna-Brahman. God or Reality is the 
substance of which the world is made as well as the instrument which 
makes it. Fundamentally there is no difference between the eause 
and the effect. But while for Advaita the manifested world is non- 
real, for Kashmir Saivism it is real. 


By means of several illustrations the writers on the Pratyabhijna 
sysiem explain the creation of the universe from and by Siva. The 
world is very often compared to the reflected city in a mirror. “As 
in the orbofa mirror pietures such as those of a town or village shine 
which are inseparable from it, and yet are distinct from one another 
and from it, so from the perfectly pure vision of the supreme 
Bhairava, this universe, though void of distinction, appears distinct, 
part from part, and distinct from that vision.” 103 And again, “As 
syrup, molasses, jaggery, sugar-balls, candy, etc., are all alike juice 
of the sugar-cane, so the diverse conditions are all of Sambhu, the 
Supreme Self.”104 The illustration of the rope appearing as the snake 
is also employed, though not with the same implication as in Advaita- 
Vedanta. Another familiar analogy used to explain creation is the 
appearance of ideas in the mind. The creation-theory of the Pratya- 
bhijūā school is known as ābhāsāvāda, i.e. the view which holds that 
the universe consists of appearances which are all real in the sense 
that they are aspects of the Ultimate Reality. 


The manifestation of the universe is effected through the Power 
(Sakti) of Siva. And Power is not different from the Possessor 
thereof. Sakti is Siva’s creative energy, and is spoken of as his femi- 
nine aspect. There are innumerable modes of Sakti. But the most 
important of them are five. They are: (1) chit-šakti, the power of 
intelligence or self-luminosity, which means that the Supreme shines 
by itself without dependence on any other light and even in the 
absence of all objects; (2) ēnanda-sakti, the power of independence 
(svütantrya) which is bliss or joy, and by virtue of which the Ulti- 
mate Reality is self-satisfied; (3) ichchhā-sakti, the power of will or 
desire, the wonderful power of the Lord to create; (4) jūāna-šakti, 
the power of knowledge by virtue of which the objects are brought 
together and held together in consciousness; and (5) kriyā-šakti, the 
power of action which is responsible for the actual manifestation of 
objects and their relations. By these powers the supreme Šiva in his 
aspect as Sakti manifests himself as the universe. He manifests him- 
self by his own free will (svechchhayā) and in himself as the substrate 
(svabhittau). That is, there is nothing other than Siva. If the uni- 
verse appears as if different, such appearance is a delusion, With 
the opening out of Sakti, the universe appears; and when Sakti closes 
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herself up, the universe disappears. Srishti (creation) and pralaya 
(dissolution) alternate; and this process is without a beginning. 


As in the other schools of Saivism, thirty-six categories or tattvas 
are recognised in Kashmir Šaivism. The tattva which is counted as 
the thirty-sixth but which is first in the logical order is Siva, the 
Ultimate Reality, as it holds the potentiality of creation. It is of this 
reality, as we said, that the universe is an appearance. The Siva- 
tattva is the first stage in the process of world-manifestation. Of 
the five aspects of Sakti, chit or intelligence predominates over the 
others at this stage. The next category or tattva is šakti. It is not 
proper to call it the second stage, for it is by virtue of its operation 
that the manifestation of the Siva-tattva is made possible. When 
šakti is counted separately, what is meant in reality is the manifesta- 
tion of its ūnanda aspect—the aspect of bliss and self-satisfaction 
which is the precursor of the manifestation of a variety of forms. The 
other categories need not be discussed in detail as they are mostly 
abstruse philosophical principles. 


The supreme aim of the Pratyabhijīā system is to enable the 
individual soul to find its salvation. The salvation consists in the 
soul's recognition of its identity with the Ultimate Reality. As 
bondage is the result of ignorance, release is to be attained through 
knowledge. The knowledge which liberates, however, is not mere 
intellectual awareness; it is spiritual intuition of the fundamental 
unity. The intuition is gained by dikshà, which is the name for the 
act whereby spiritual knowledge is imparted and the bondage ot 
innate ignorance is removed. The intellectual knowledge of the 
Pratyabhijüü system is also necessary, because without it dīkshā 
will not be efficacious. 


This is how the process of recognition is illustrated and explained: 
“A certain damsel, hearing of the many good qualities of a particular 
gallant, fell in love with him before she had seen him, and agitated 
by her passion and unable to suffer the pain of not seeing him, wrote 
to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition. He at once came 
to her, but when she saw him she did not recognise in him the quali- 
ties she had heard about; he appeared much the same as any other 
man, and she found no gratification in his society. So soon, however, 
as she recognised those qualities in him, as her companions now 
pointed them out, she was fully gratified. In like manner, though 
the personal self be manifested as identical with the universal soul, 
its manifestation effects no complete satisfaction so long as there is 
no recognition of those attributes; but as soon as it is taught by a 
Spiritual director to recognise in itself the perfections of Mahešvara, 
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his omniscience, omnipotence, and other attributes, it attains the 
whole pleroma of being.”105 


Mere human effort will not be of much avail in the path to 
moksha. What really moves here is the Divine Will. Besides the 
three powers of creation, sustentation, and destruction of the universe, 
God has the powers of concealment and grace. His real nature is 4 
concealed from the soul; and after the soul has played out its part in 
sarısãra, God's grace descends on the individual; and the individual is 
released. The descent of Divine Grace is called sakti-nipata. 


Moksha, according to the Pratyabhijna system, is a return to 
the original state of perfection and purity of consciousness. Abhi- 
navagupta describes it thus: “When thus the imagination of duality 
has vanished, and he (the released soul) has surmounted the illusive 
māyā, he is merged in Brahman, as water in water, as milk in milk. 
When thus through contemplation the group of elements has been 
resolved into the substance of Siva, what grief, what delusion can 
befall him who surveys the universe as Brahman?”106 


3. Sankarāchārya 


In the south Saivism received a great impetus from the life and 
work of a spiritual genius who was born in the Chera country about 
the year A.D. 788, and who, in the short space of terrestrial existence 
granted to him, revolutionised the spiritual outlook of men in India. 
Though he is primarily known as the greatest exponent of Advaita 
Vedanta, Sankara was nevertheless the Acharya par excellence who 
cleansed the Hindu faiths of the excrescences that had gathered 
round them due to accidents of history, and taught each aspirant to 
follow the way that was best suited to him. Besides the commen- 
taries which he wrote on the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-gītā, and the 
Brahma-sitras, he composed hymns in praise of the major gods of 
Hinduism. Several of these hymns glorify Siva as the God of gods. 
Sankara was himself a Saiva by birth. And tradition has it that he ` 
was an incarnation of Siva, born for the purpose of consolidating . 
Hindu dharma, and in answer to the implorings of Sivaguru and 
Āryāmbā at Kaladi. In the course of his digvijaya, Sankara met in 
argument several groups of pseudo-Šaivas who were responsible for 
the prevalence of left-handed practices, and by quelling them freed 
the followers of Saivism from their baneful influence. At Ujjain, 
for instance, which was famous for the worship of Mahākāla, he is 
said to have vanquished in argument a Pasupatacharya. It is also 
recorded that he visited Kashmir. And it is not unlikely that his 
doctrine of Advaita influenced, in some ways, the formulation of the 
Pratyabhijīā system, 97 
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4. Iconography 


The tendency to multiply the variety of Saiva images was car- 
ried to its fullest extent in the early and late mediaeval Śaiva reliefs, 


' most of which illustrate numerous stories current about the god. 


Those that do not seem to be associated with any particular mytho- 
logy retain the early form, and can be generally described on the 
basis of later iconographic texts as Šiva Chandrašekhara. These are 
standing figures; seated types of such images, depicted singly or in 
company with Umā and Skanda, are usually known as Sukhāsana- 
mūrti, Uma-Mahe$vara-mürti, Somāskanda-mūrti, etc. the last of 
which was known only in South India. They represent the placid 
(saumya) aspect of the god, while there are other mediaeval image- 
types, usually designated as Bhairava, which emphasise his terrific 
(ugra) one. The numerous figures of Šiva of the post-Gupta age, 


“hailing from different parts of India, which are illustrative of various 


Saiva mythologies, can also be sub-divided into two principal groups, 
viz. samhara (destructive) and anugraha (gracious), corresponding 
to his ugra and saumya aspects. These two aspects remind one of 
malignant-benignant concepts underlying Vedic Rudra; an epic 
passage refers to the two bodies of Siva, one auspicious and the 
other fierce (dve tanü tasya devasya...ghorüm anyà šivām 
anyti ...). Other graceful forms of Siva are known which are 
called Dakshiņā-mūrti and Nritya-mūrti etc. in the Saivagamas like 


_ Suprabhedagama; they do not illustrate any story, but portray the 


god as a master in various arts such as dancing, playing on musical 
instruments, expounding the šāstras, as also in the practice of 
Yoga. Reliefs depicting the themes of the marriage of Šiva and 


. Uma (Kalyāņa-sundara-mūrti), Siva’s expiation of the sin of 


Brahmahatyā (Kankāla-mūrti, Bhikshātana-mūrti), descent of the 
Ganga on Siva’s head (Gangādhara-mūrti), granting of Pāšupatāstra 
to Arjuna by $iva (Pa$upatastra-dana-mürti)—really a form of 
Anugraha-mürti joint forms of Siva and Uma (Ardhanarisvara) 
and of Siva and Vishnu (Hari-Hara), etc., are also known from fairly 
early period; they usually come under the god’s saumya form. 
Ardhanari$vara and Hari-Hara motifs emphasise in their own way 
the attempts to harmonise different cult-deities such as Siva, Sakti 
and Vishnu. Another group of images were mostly evolved in 
South India in the mediaeval times, which like the Chaturvünsati- 
mürtis in the case of Vaishnavism, were intended to symbolise some 
of the principal tenets of Saivism. Sadāšiva-mūrti, Mahā-Sadāsiva- 
mūrti, Maheša-mūrti, etc. belong to this category. This bewildering 
diversity in the anthropomorphic way of representing Siva is all the 
more noteworthy when it is remembered that the principal object 
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of worship enshrined in the main sanctum is almost invariably an 
aniconic symbol. 


Reference has been made above'?? to the nature and significance 
of the Ardhanārīśvara-mūrti, The Purāpārā image in the Rājshāhi 
Museum shows a less common way of representing this divine 
aspect, where the god shown fully in the round is two-armed and 
ithyphallic; it is a fine piece of sculpture and can be regarded as 
one of the best specimens of the late Pāla period. 


Mediaeval sculptures representing the marriage of Šiva and 
Pārvatī, usually described as Kalyāņa-sundara- or Vaivāhika-mūrti, 
are common in several parts of India, one of the most outstanding 
examples of which is the very much mutilated Elephanta relief, a 
fine and sublime product of the Indian artistic genius. The easy 
grace of the standing pose of Umā and Šiva, the tasteful grouping 
round them of the accessory figures, the eager and wistful attitude 
of the latter who appear as regular participants in the main scene, 
have been expressed with great skill by the unknown sculptor. 
The Vaivāhika-mūrtis, found in Bengal, do not stand comparison 
with the Elephanta sculpture in point of artistic execution, but they 
portray some local marriage customs. The Vangiya Sahitya Pari- 
shat (Calcutta) specimen of such an image is a representative one 
of this group.'?% The Dakshiņā-mūrti types of Saiva sculptures are 
principally south-Indian in character, and such figures as Yoga-, 
Jīāna-, Vyākhyāna-, and Vīņādhara-dakshiņā-mūrtis have seldom 
been found in northern and eastern India.''? But if, as we have 
suggested above, the Nritya-mürtis of Siva are included among šuch 
Saiva images, it can be shown that particular types of this variety 
of Dakshiņā-mūrti of Siva were fairly prevalent in other parts of 
India as well The south Indian Nritya-mūrtis of Siva at first show 
a well-marked variety which, however, came to be merged in one 
outstanding type, the Šiva Natarāja, a sublime creation in the 
domain of art. The Ellora and Chidambaram temples, as well as 
several other Saiva shrines of the Deccan, contain figures of Siva 
shown in various dance poses, such as Chatura, Katisama, Lalita, 
Lalātatilaka, Talasamsphotita, etc.; but these gradually gave place 
to the ideal Natarāja type which, mostly in bronze and rarely in 
stone, became common in South India.111 Rao says: "In all Šiva 
temples of importance a separate place is allotted to Nataraja which 
is known as the Natana Sabhā or simply Sabhā. "The most important 
of these Sabhās is that at Chidambaram.”'' This Nadanta dance 
mode of Siva Natarāja shows him with his right leg firmly planted 
on the back of the wriggling Mūyaļaka (Apashmarapurusha, the 
evil personified), his left leg raised high up in a slant, his front left 
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hand in the dola- or gaja-hasta pose pointing to the lifted foot, the 
front right hand in the abhaya pose, the back right and left hands 
carrying a kettle-drum and a ball of fire respectively; the whole 
composition is placed on a well-decorated pedestal on which rest 
the ends of the circular or elliptical prabhā (tiruvasi in Tamil) 
which encircles it. The sublime ideology underlying this very 
characteristic dancing type of Siva images has been elaborately ex- 
pounded by A. K. Coomaraswamy.''? The Tamil text, called Uņmāi 
vilakkam, explains the symbolism underlying the cosmic dance as 
follows: "Creation arises from the drum, protection proceeds from 
hand of hope (the abhaya pose in the front right one), from fire 
proceeds destruction, the foot held aloft gives mukti" (the same as 
anugraha or release). Thus, in a way, it practically embraces all 
the five-fold activities of the lord,—his paūchakrityas, viz., creation, 
preservation, destruction, grace, and obscuration, the tiruvasi round 
him symbolising the last of the activities. A different variety of 
Nataraja seems to have been evolved in Bengal and eastern India, 
which shows the ten- or twelve-armed god dancing in deep ecstasy 
on the back of his mount, Nandi, surrounded by a host of accessory 
figures. Such ten-armed images closely follow the description of 
the dancing Siva given in the Matsya Purāņa, and the Dacca Museum 
specimen, originally collected from Šankarabāndhā, a village in the 
Dacca District, can be regarded as the most representative of this 
group. It is a fine piece of artistic work of the Pala period and 
portrays with characteristic vigour the intense movement accom- 
panied by rhythmic grace.!!^ The Anugraha-mūrtis of Siva have 
been found both in northern and southern India, but some of their 
varieties like Chaņdešānugraha-mūrti are typieally south Indian in 
character. Rāvaņānugraha-mūrti figures are often found carved in 
mediaeval Saiva temples, and one of the Ellora reliefs, depicting the 
theme, has been adjudged as one of the best artistic remains of 
ancient India, 115 Partially broken square stone pillars from 
Chandimau and Rajaona (Bihar), now in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, characteristically portray the scenes of Siva 
releasing the goddess Ganga from coils of his jatās (matted hair) 
after being propitiated by Bhagiratha, and the Kiratarjuna story in 
which Siva in the guise of a hunter (Kirata) fights with Arjuna, and 
being satisfied with the latter’s prowess, grants him the Pasu- 
pēlāstras 16 A huge stone boulder at Māmāllāpuram (Madras) 
contains an elaborate scene carved on its surface, which was sup- 
posed to illustrate the Kirātārjuna episode; it was later explained 
as illustrating some phases of the story of the descent of the Ganga. 


But it has now been proved beyond doubt that the earlier suggestion 
about its character is correct.!!7 
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Among the different types of terrific or Ugra forms of Siva, 
some of which do not seem to illustrate any particular $aiva mytho- 
logy, mention may be made of his Bhairava-, Aghora-, Virabhadra-, 
and Virüpáksha-mürtis. The first is also sometimes described as 
Brahma$ira$chhedaka-mürti of Siva, and the Puranas and the 
Agamas try to explain this aspect of Siva, cutting off one of the 
heads of the polycephalous Brahmā, by different stories. But there 
seems to be very little real connection between these varying myths 
and the iconic types. The Agamic texts enumerate as many as sixty- 
four Bhairavas, divided in groups of eight, each group being headed 
respectively by such names as Asitáhga, Ruru, Chanda, Krodha, 
Unmatta-Bhairava, Kāpāla, Bhishana, and Sarnhāra. They are the 
consorts or guardians of the sixty-four Yoginis referred to in the 
Tàntrik form of the Sakti worship. The particular type of Bhairava 
commonly found in India is, however, known as Batuka-Bhairava 
(literally youthful Bhairava), who is usually shown as a nude figure, 
terrifying in appearance, with fangs protruding from the corners 
of the mouth parted in a weird smile, with eyes round and rolling, 
and hands holding such objects as a sword, a khatvdiga or Stila, and 
a kapāla; he wears wooden sandals and is accompanied by a dog. 
One Ellora stone panel is of unique iconographic interest, inasmuch 
as it contains a figure of Atiriktàhga Bhairava, one of the eight 
headed by Samhara; it shows the extremely emaciated standing 
figure of the god resting his weight on his three legs (the third leg 
is the extra limb—atirikta anga) and attended by other ghostly 
emaciated figures, one of whom is Kālī. Rao observes, about this 
remarkable relief, that "though grotesque, the sculptor has execut- 
ed his work with great skill.”'18 Some Aghora and Virüpaksha 
forms of Šiva have been found in Bengal, and one of the latter, in 
the collection of the Dacca Museum, depicts in a very striking man- 
ner the uncanny horror underlying such concepts of the god.!!? 
Another type of less terrific image of the deity is his Kankala-mürti, 
in which he carries on his trident the skeleton of Vishvaksena, the 
gate-keeper of Vishnu, who was killed by Siva for his refusal to 
admit him into the presence of Vishnu. Such images of the late 
mediaeval period are comparatively common in South India. 
Bhikshātana-mūrti of Siva, which is mythologically associated with 
the Kankala-mürti is, however, of a placid type, and it shows the 
deity as a wandering youth of the untouchable order (the bell tied 
round one of his legs emphasises his social degradation), usually 
nude, holding a kapāla in one of his hands, and sometimes accom- 
pānied by a frisking deer; it may be observed that the above two 
types do not appear to have been used as cult objects in northern 
and eastern India.12° Among the images of the god portraying his 
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terrific nature, which illustrate different episodes in his divine career, 
mention may be made of Gajāsurasamhāra-mūrti, Tripurāntaka- 
mūrti, Andhakāsuravadha-mūrti, Kālāri-mūrti, Kāmāntaka-mūrti, 
etc. The first three of these forms portray the destruction of the dif- 
ferent demons like Gajāsura, or the demon in the shape of an elephant 
whose hide he wore as his garment after destroying him, the three 
Asuras of the three castles (tripura), and Andhakāsura. Some of 
the finest sculptures of the early mediaeval period represent these 
motifs, and the much mutilated Ellora and Elephanta panels, depict- 
ing the Tripurantaka and Andhakāsuravadha-mūrtis of Siva, reach 
sublime heights of artistic creation; in the multi-handed awe-inspir- 
ing god in both of them is very skilfully portrayed the dynamic 
energy with which he destroys the demons of evil. It is worth 
noting, in connection with the myths underlying such images, that 
some of them seem to be regular developments of Vedic epithets 
associated with Rudra, one of the constituents of the composite god 
Siva of the Epic and Puranic period. Thus, in the Satarudriya 
section of Yajurveda one of the names of Rudra is Krittivāsa, i.e. 
a god who has the hide of an animal (an elephant) for his garment; 
it will not be an exercise of our imagination, if we say that the whole 
episode of Gajasurasamhàra-mürti is an indirect development of 
the above epithet. Tripuràntaka-mürti appears also to have deve- 
loped out of some concept associated with Rudra. Gajasurasarnhira- 
mūrti is a very favourite theme in the south, and this type of Saiva 
images is also found, though comparatively rarely, in northern India. 
Kalari-mirti, in which form the god chastised Kala or Yama, the god 
of death, for his attempt to take away the life of Markandeya, a great 
devotee of Siva, while he was engaged in worshipping his deity, is 
fairly common in South India and reference may be made to the strik- 
ing Ellora sculpture depicting the theme. Kamantaka-mirti is seldom 
represented in mediaeval art. 


There are certain types of Saiva images which seek to illustrate 
some of the tenets of the Suddha-Saiva doctrine. As such they are 
not very old, for they presuppose a time when the philosophy under- 
lying the Suddha-Saiva system was fully developed. A comparison 
can be fruitfully instituted between such Saiva icons with the 
Vaishnava ones falling under the Vyüha category. The latter also, 
as has been shown earlier, are associated with one of the principal 
tenets of the Paficharatrins; but unlike most of such Saiva images, 
those of the two principal Vyūhas of Vasudeva-Vishnu, viz. Vāsu- 
deva and Sarnkarshaņa, are of a very early date. No Sadasiva and 
Mahāsadāšiva-mūrtis of Siva, which idealise the whole philosophy 
of the Suddha-Saiva school of Saivism, can be ascribed to the Gupta 
age; all the known specimens can be dated in the mediaeval and 
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late mediaeval periods. They are mostly of south Indian origin, 
being associated principally with a cult which attained its develop- 
ment in that region. The Āgamānta Saivism seems to have been 
originally evolved in North India, for some of its ideas and concepts 
are closely parallel to those of the Pāūcharātra system whose 
northern origin is beyond any doubt. But it was subsequently fully 
developed in all its ideological ramifications in its south Indian 
surroundings, and that explains why these Šaiva images mostly hail 
from different parts of the Peninsula. The Sena kings of Bengal, 
whose original home land was the Karņāta country, were devout 
worshippers of Sadāšiva, and they used a five-faced and ten-armed 
figure of the god as their seal-device. It was owing to their patronage 
that Sadāšiva cult gained some importance in Bengal, as is proved 
by the discovery of several Sadasiva images from its various parts. 
This variety of icons is described in the Mahānirvāņatantra, the 
Uttara-kāmikāgama and the Garuda Purāņa. The last two texts 
describe the god as endowed with five faces, ten arms, seated in the 
baddhapadmāsana pose, showing in his right hands abhaya-, and 
varada-mudrās, Sakti, tri$üla and khapvánga, and in his left ones, 
sarpa, akshamālā, damaru, nīlotpala and vijapura. The five faces 
typify the different aspects of Siva — the Paiīchabrahmās or Īšānā- 
dayah, viz., Sadyojāta, Vāmadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusha, and Īšāna, 
who in their turn are supposed to have emanated from the five parti- 
cular powers of the supreme deity, Siva, viz. Para-sakti, Adi-éakti, 
Ichchhā-šakti, Jiana-Sakti, and Kriya-sakti. These five aspects again 
are also known as five sādākhyas or tattvas such as Siva-sadakhya, 
Amūrtta-sādākhya, Mūrtta-sādākhya, Kartri-sādākhya, and Karma- 
sādākhya, each being dependent on or emanating from its imme- 
diate predecessor. It will not be possible here to go into further 
details about the ideologies underlying the Sadāšiva-mūrti, but 
even a cursory study of it will enable one to be aware of the deep 
mysticism behind the concrete icon. The importance in which it 
was held in the developed cult is emphasised by the fact that its 
sectaries thought that all the different *līlāmūrtis" of the supreme 
god Šiva (these are the various types of saumya- and ugra- mūrtis, a 
brief account of which has been given above) are so many manifes- 
tations of the Maheša-mūrti which is itself derived from a thousandth 
part of the last of the tattvas, viz. Karma-sadatattva or Karma- 
sādākhya mentioned just now. Rao was of opinion that the so-called 
Trimürti of Elephanta cave, as well as the central image of Rana 
Mokalji’s temple at Chitorgadh (Mewar), really represents the 
Mahe£a-mürti of Siva. The Mahāsadāšiva-mūrti is a further com- 
plicated aspect of Sadasiva-mirti, being endowed with twenty-five 
heads and fifty arms; each of the five heads of the latter being 
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replaced by the same number of heads makes up the requisite num- 


ber, which again symbolises the twenty-five tattvas of Indian philo- 
sophy. The way in which “these heads are arranged in tiers in 
arithmetical progression", in some of the extant south Indian spe- 


cimens of this variety of a late date, distinctly reminds us of the 
multi-headed forms of Avalokitešvara worshipped by the Buddhists 
of Tibet and Nepal. There are other Saiva images such as those of 
Ekādaša-Rudras, Mūrtyashtakas, Vidyešvaras, etc. which either 
emphasise the Rudra or Vedic part of the composite god Siva or 
illustrate in their own way one or other of the philosophic concepts of 
the Saiva system. But these images are comparatively late and 
rare. 


Mention may be made now of another image-type which does 
not illustrate any Saiva tenet, but emphasises the highest position 
of Siva amongst the orthodox Brahmanical Triad. This is the Eka- 
pada Trimirti of the god, in which he is shown as standing one- 
legged, holding his usual attributes in his hands, with four-armed 
Brahma and Vishnu issuing respectively from his right and left 
flanks, their front hands showing the anjalimudra and back ones 
carrying their respective emblems. If we leave out these flanking 
figures, the one-legged central deity reminds us of the god-concept 
Aja-Ekapāda, one of the eleven Rudras (Ekādaša Rudras), which is 
one of the Vedic constituents of the composite god Šiva. This type 
of Siva image, again, was at the root of another little-known Vaish- 
nava one in which the central figure is that of Vishnu, the flanking 
ones being those of Siva and Brahmā; there can be no doubt that it 
was the direct outcome of sectarian jealousy, the Vaishnava sectary 
retaliating, in this curious manner, the lowering of the position of 
their own cult-god by the Saivas. Another very little-known Šaiva 
image-type, known as Sarabheša-mūrti, distinctly owes its origin 
to the sectarian rancour, for Siva is said to have killed Narasimha 
(the Man-lion form of Vishnu) after assuming this curious hybrid 
form, in which the features of man, bird, and beast were combined, 
when the latter got out of hand after he had destroyed Hiraņya- 
kašipu, a great devotee of Siva.12! These two image-groups are, 
however, mainly south Indian in character, as are those of the sixty- 
three Nāyanmārs!?2 or Siva-bhaktas of the Tamil land, which were 
sometimes placed in particular sections of important Saiva temples 
of southern India, 


IL. VAISHNAVISM 


1. The Āchāryas 


We have seen how, under the patronage of the Imperial Guptas, 
Vaishnavism became a great force in the religious life of both 
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northern and southern India and how some of the Tamil saints 
(Alvars), who flourished during that age, gave a new impetus to 
south Indian Vaishnavism. In the post-Gupta period, the influence 
of the Vaishņava faith can be traced in every corner of northern 
India; some of the notable kings of various dynasties flourishing in 
different north Indian tracts are known to have favoured this reli- 
gion. The same was also the case with South India. It must how- 
ever be admitted that the greatest stronghold of Vaishņavism in 
post-Gupta India was the Tamil country where it flourished at first 
under the impetus of the Āļvārs up to the eighth century and then 
under another class of saints known as the Āchāryas. While the 
Alvars represented the emotional side of Tamilian Vaishnavism, the 
Āchāryas, who were their successors, represented its intellectual or 
philosophical side. 


The earliest of the Āchāryas was Nāthamuni, otherwise called 
Ranganāthāchārya, who was a native of Vīranārāyaņapura (modern 
Mannargudi in the South Arcot District). The traditional date of his 
death is given as A.D. 920. This date appears to be too early for 
Nāthamuni's death, but may actually be the date of his birth. 
Another tradition makes him the contemporary of a Chola king 
residing at Gangaikoņdachoļapuram and thus assigns his death to 
a date not earlier than the reign of Rajendra Choļa I who founded 
the above city in the first half of the eleventh century. This date 
for Nāthamuni's death is now usually accepted. 


Nāthamuni lived at $rirahgam and was the author of the Nyāya- 
tattva which gives an elaborate exposition of the philosophy of the 
Višishtādvaita school. "The essential doctrine of this school is that 
of the prapatti which is absolute surrender to God in renunciation 
and faith and is based on the Gītā and the early Paücharatra works. 
It is said that this doctrine was first brought into practice by 
Nammāļvār or Sathakopa and was later elaborated by Nāthamuni 
and his successors, the greatest amongst them being Rāmānuja. 
The sect founded by Nāthamuni became known as the Srivaishnava. 
Nāthamuni was inspired by the songs of the Āļvārs, especially by, 
those of Nammàálvàr or Sathakopa. He is said to have recovered all 
the songs of Sathakopa and to have arranged those as well as the 
extant songs of the other Alvars into four collections of about one 
thousand stanzas each. 


The school founded by Nāthamuni did not approve of Karman’ 
done for worldly results and favoured renunciation of all results of 
deeds. It was a reaction against the Pūrva-mīmārsā school of such 
teachers as Prabhākara, $abarasvàmin, Kumārila and Mandana, 
according to which salvation may be attained by the faithful per- 
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formance of ceremonial rites prescribed by the $ruti and Smriti 
literature, as well as against the Advaita (Absolute Monism) school 
of Sankara (ninth century) which laid the greatest stress on Jūāna, 
making religion more an affair of the head than of the heart. 
The history of this school of Vaishnavism under Nāthamuni's suc- 
cessors will be treated in the next volume. 


2. Iconography 


Images of Vishnu and of his avatüras (incarnations) belonging 
to the post-Gupta period are found in large numbers all over India. 
An interesting variety of the āsana-Vishņu of the mediaeva! times 
in the collection of the Khajurāho (also spelt Khajrāho) V iseum 
shows the god with the fore-finger of his main left hand rs sed to 
the height of his lips, with the usual accompanying figures clu ‘ering 
round him. The peculiar hand-pose, indicative of silence, not re- 
corded in any of the known varieties of the Vishnu image, reminds 
us of the bronze statuette discovered by Marshall at Sirkap and 
identified by him as the child-god Harpocrates. There is no refer- 
ence to such figures as the Vishnu maunavratin of Khajurāho in any 
of the well-known iconographic texts, 12° 


Images of several incarnatory forms and manifestations of 
Vishnu, whose early and late mediaeval representations are known, 
are of great iconographic interest. The textual description of one 
such, viz. Yajüapurusha or Yajūeša, corresponds to a very great 
extent to one image in the eastern gateway (gopura) of the Chidam- 
baram temple. It shows a two-headed, four-horned, seven-handed 
and three-legged figure with a bull by his side, and symbolises the 
Vedic sacrifice in a very interesting manner. In the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa, Vishnu, originally an aspect of Sūrya, is regarded identi- 
cal with sacrifice, and this is why the symbolical representation of 
Yajña is called in some Paficharatra texts and Purāņas an avatara 
of Vishņu.'?* Another incarnatory form of the god is Dattātreya or 
Hari-Hara-Pitàmaha who can be recognised among some mediaeval 
sculptures of India. It either shows the three members of the 
orthodox Brahmanical triad, namely, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
placed side by side, or it may appear as a four-armed Vishnu whose 
Brahma and Siva aspects are indicated by their respective mounts 
carved on the pedestal by the side of Garuda, The standing and 
seated images of this god, hailing respectively from Ajmere (Rāj- 
putāna) and Bādāmi (Deccan), are unique specimens of the second 
variety of Dattātreya images. 125 Visvaripa and Hayagriva are two 
other avatāras of Vishnu, whose images, though rare, are not abso- 
lutely unknown. The former, a twenty-armed deity with various 
attributes in the respective hands, characteristically portrays the 
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all-powerful and all-pervading god. A partially broken image from 
north Bengal, though it does not fully conform to the textual des- 
cription of this aspect of Vishnu, seems to stand for Višvarüpa.128 
Hayagriva or Vadavāvaktra, as the name indicates, is another com-: 
posite form of the god, in which the head of a horse is placed on a 
human body. This peculiar form is said to have been assumed by 
Vishnu in order to chastise a demon of that shape, who had despoiled 
the Vedas. Though images of Hayagriva are comparatively rare 
in India, it is interesting to note that this iconic type travelled to 
the countries of the Far East.'?7 


Kāmadeva, the same as Pradyumna, the son of Krishna by 
Rukmini, was represented in mediaeval India. His characteristic 
attributes are a sugarcane bow and arrow in his hands, and his spe- 
cial cognizance is a makaradhvaja; he is usually shown accompanied 
by his two consorts Rati and Trishā.*?8 Garuda is usually carved on 
one corner of the Vishnu images with his hands in the namaskūra- 
mudrā; sometimes he is shown carrying his master on his back. But 
separate figures, which served as capitals of columns erected in front 
of Vaishnava shrines, are also known. The Besnagar Garudadhvaja 
of the second century B.C. had one, but unfortunately it is lost. The 
bird-mount of Vishnu is shown with the face and limbs of a man, 
stylised locks of hair rising from his head, and with the beak, wings 
and claws of a bird; when used as a capital piece, he is sometimes 
janiform. His comparatively rare four-armed types show a snake, 
the mortal enemy of the Garuda, in one of his hands. The earliest 
representations of Garuda are to be found on the coins of the Imperial 
Gupta rulers. A fine specimen of janiform Garuda capital is in the 
collection of Rajshahi Museum (Bengal), belonging to the tenth cen- 
tury A.D.; it has three eyes and snake ornaments. 


Of the goddesses associated with Vishnu-Krishna, Lakshmi, 
Sarasvati (Sri and Pushti) and Bhüdevi are the most represented 
ones. 'They usually appear as attending consorts of the cult-god, 
though their independent figures are also not wanting. In the north 
and east Indian Vishnu reliefs, $ri and Pushti are almost invariably 
shown as the principal companions, while in the south Indian ones, 
the place of Pushti is taken by Bhüdevi. $ri or Lakshmi, when 
depicted alone, is usually shown as Gaja-Lakshmī, the lotus-carry- 
ing goddess bathed by two elephants, a very familiar motif which 
can be traced to the second century B.C., if not earlier. Other 
varieties of this goddess, two-armed and four-armed, are also known. 
Reference to one eleventh century bronze figure of four-armed Gaja- 
Lakshmi, hailing from north Bengal and now in the collection of 
the Rājshāhi Museum, may be made in this connection; one of its 
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hands is broken, the other three hold a citron, an elephant-goad, 
and a jewel-basket. A Bharhut railing pillar contains a standing 
female figure playing on a harp; it may be regarded as the earliest 
representation of Sarasvati in Indian art. Her separate figures from. 
the late Gupta period onwards, however, are comparatively common. 
Two-armed images of the goddess are shown playing on a Viņā, but 
in four-armed ones, the back hands carry a rosary and a manuscript; 
her usual vehicle is a swan, but in some Bengal sculptures of the 
Devi a frisking lamb takes its place.'2? One of the finest mediaeval 
figures of Sarasvati is in the Rājshāhi Museum; it was found in a 
village in the district of Bogra (Bengal). 


The above brief summary gives only a glimpse of the infinite 
iconographic variations of one of the most important Brahmanical 
cults of India. There is little doubt about their evolution being 
gradual, but presumably by A.D. 1300, most of these came to be 
displayed in one or other parts of the different Vaishnava shrines 
of India according to their relative importance. Rao tells us that 
many of the minor avatāras and manifestations of Vishnu were used 
as avaranadevatàs, i.e., deities placed in small subsidiary shrines in 
various corners of the āvaraņas or enclosures of Vaishnava temples. 
The Jagannātha temple at Puri and the big Srirangam temple of 
comparatively late date illustrate this ancient Vaishnava practice. 
These iconic types may appear to the uninitiated as mere aberrations 
of human art instinct; but to the appreciative and the initiated they 
are nothing more nor less than attempts through the medium of the 
language of symbolism to portray the different aspects of the princi- 
pal deity. 


(E) TANTRIK RELIGION 


The word Tantra has been sought to be derived in the Kāsikā- 
vritti from the root tam, to spread, with the suffix shtran added. 
Some philosophical commentators have traced it to the root tatri 
or tantri, to originate or to know, while the two roots ttn and tantri 
have elsewhere been identified and used also in the sense of spread- 
ing or weaving. In its present widely accepted sense Tantra means a 
literature which spreads knowledge, and particularly knowledge 
of profound things with the aid of mystic diagrams (yantra) and 
words possessing esoteric meanings (mantra), and helps the attain- 
ment of salvation. As a matter of fact, however, out of about three 
dozen senses in which the term Tantra may be used, quite a number 
is utilized in different philosophical systems in an ordinary non-reli- 
gious sense, and it is only in later literature, from about the fifth 
or sixth century A.D., that Tantra as a special religious or philo- 
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sophical concept gradually came into use. "The earliest uses of the 
word Tantra, as in Srauta-sūtras, the Harivamsa, Susruta, Sümkhya 
philosophy, and didactic fables, did not bear the meaning of a special 
literature dedicated to the cult of Sakti. The worship of Mothers 
and reference to Dakinis attending them may be traced to Gangdhar 
inscription!??* of the fifth century A.D., and the images of Mothers 
are referred to in the Brihat-sarhhitā, But neither Amara in his 
Koša nor Bāņa in his works refers to the followers of Šakti, though 
both know the Divine Mothers and Amara knows also that the 
mantras have power (Sakti). 


It is necessary at this stage to issue a note of warning. Though 
Saktism and Tantra are now so much identifled that the word 
Tantra is almost reserved for the religious literature of the Saktas, 
while the term Agama is confined to the Saivas and Samhità, Kanda, 
or Rátra (knowledge) to the Vaishnavas, the earlier use of the word 
Tantra was quite fluent, and it could be applied to Vaishnava and 
Saiva sacred literature as well The conventional division of 
Brahmanical religious literature was into Veda, Smriti, Purāņa, 
and Tantra, arranged in the chronological order and assigned to the 
four ages of the world. The only justification for this is that it is 
after the Purāņas had established the pre-eminence of Vishnu, Siva, 
and Šakti, that the Tantras could get under way. It does not mean, 
however, that these different types had nothing in common between 
them. The contents of the Tantras were obviously modelled on 
those of the Purāņas to a great extent, while some portions of the 
Purāņa literature would read almost like a Tantra manual In 
fact, both claimed to be in some sense the fifth Veda; but as this 
honour was claimed by other types of literature also, e.g. the 
Mahābhārata, the science of Music, and Tamil Šaiva literature 
(called Tamil Veda), we may understand the designation "Tantra" 
as intending all sacred literature and art in which all could parti- 
cipate irrespective of caste and sex, being unlike the Vedas in this 
respect. While one class understood by the word Agama an adven- 
titious literature coming from non-Aryan sources, i.e. from outside, 
another class took the word in the sense of the Veda itself, which 
is also called Āgama, being revelational in character. In fact, the 
relation between Agama, Siva’s revelation of ultimate truths 
through Parvati, and Nigama, Parvati’s discourse in reply to Siva’s 
query, was sometimes conceived of as similar to that between Sruti 
and Smriti; naturally the Sakta Tantras could not accept this inferior 
position and claimed the highest authority for themselves, They 
claimed to have superseded all previous types of religious tenets and 
practices in the Kali age. 
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The antiquity of the Tantras, in the present acceptance of the 
term, is difficult to determine. We learn from an inscription in 
Cambodia'?9?^ that the Tantrik texts were introduced there from 
India at the beginning of the ninth century A.D. Tāntrik manu- 
Scripts of seventh to ninth century have been found in Nepāl, and 
Buddhist Tantras are known to have been translated into Chinese 
in the eighth, and into Tibetan in the ninth century. The origin of 
the Tāntrik cult and the composition of special texts may thus be 
dated about the sixth century A.D.; some Buddhist Tantras may be 
even older. 


Some of the Tantras themselves give their number as sixty- 
four, though the number of texts available is much larger. The 
number sixty-four is exclusive of the Saiva Agamas, which fall con- 
ventionally into two groups of ten and eighteen, and the Vaishnava 
Samhitās which, though conventionally numbered as one hundred 
and eight, are more than double the number in available texts. The 
Tantras, which are extolled as the best of the four šāstras included 
within Kalpa (namely Agama, Yāmala, Pāmara, and Tantra) and 
supposed to hold sway in the present Svetavarāha Kalpa (the first 
thirtieth period of the month of Brahma), deal with an exhaustive 
list of topics; namely, origination and dissolution of the universe, 
ascertainment of mantra, installation of deities, description of places 
of pilgrimage, the duties of the different stages of life (asrama), 
support of Brāhmaņas, maintenance of other creatures, ascertain- 
ment of yantras, theogonic speculation, knowledge of trees, location 
of heavenly bodies, purveying of traditional history (purāņa), dis- 
quisition on precious things, description of sacred vows (vrata), 
determination of cleanliness and uncleanliness, delineation of hells, 
description of cycles of existence (harachakra), signs of masculinity 
and femineity, duties of kings, modes of charity, contemporaneous 
obligations (yugadharma), customs (or legal procedure), and spiri- 
tual elevation. These contents are classified into four pūdas (quar- 
ters): jūāna (philosophical doctrines, sometimes of an occult 
character), yoga (meditation, Specially meant to acquire magic 
powers), kriyā (activities connected with temple-building and idol- 
worship) and charyā (observances, rites, etc.). Some of the Tantras 
are credited with enormous length in later accounts, while others 
are said to be of moderate dimensions, but the number of slokas in 


Lr as traditionally known, is meticulously recorded in enumerative 
sts. 


. We get a fair idea of the general principles of Tāntrik 
belief from the Mahānirvāņa Tantra which, though of later date, 
is One of the most popular and well known Tāntrik texts. 
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Almost like a Vedantic text, it deals with Brahman, which, according 
to the Sāktas, is nothing but Sakti, the eternal dynamic source of all 
beings. It is perceived that all life proceeds from the womb of a 
woman; so we should think of the ultimate creative principle in 
terms of the ‘mother’ and not of the ‘father’. Philosophical concepts 
like Prakriti and Māyā, and mythological figures like Pārvatī, Durgā, 
Lakshmī and Rādhā constitute the female principle of creation, and 
are merely different names of the Jaganmātā (Mother of the World). 
All gods, including Brahma, Vishnu, and Šiva, are contained in and 
issue out of the Divine Mother. This sect, therefore, looks upon every 
woman as an incarnation of the Universal Mother to whom proper 
respect should be paid. 


The Tàntrik cult lays special stress upon the mantras, ie. prayers 
and formulae, bījas, i.e. syllables of mystic significance peculiar to 
each deity, yantras, i.e. diagrams drawn on paper or inscribed in 
precious stone, metal, etc., mudras, i.e. special positions of fingers and 
movements of hands, and nyāsas, i.e. placing the deities on the diffe- 
rent parts of the body by touching them with finger-tips and the 
palm, mostly of the right hand. These are the means by which the 
Sādhaka (the aspirant after perfection) invokes, and identifies him- 
self with, his chosen deity (ishtadevatà). Though occasionally they 
have been utilised in dark and magical practices to control men and 
gods (abhichāra), the primary aim of the Sākta worshipper in using 
them has been to become one with the deity and to attain salvation. 


The Tantra texts justify their existence on the plea that the 
Vedas are a sealed book to the majority and hence an easier cult is 
necessary for the people at large. Moreover, the Tantra form of 
worship is open to women and Südras also. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it became equally popular with the higher castes and classes 
once the indispensableness of Tantrik initiation (dīkshā) was 
recognised. 


Perhaps no religious literature of India has raised such contro- 
versy in evaluation as the Tantras. On the one hand, they have been 
extolled as the repository of sublime truths, rigorous discipline, 
catholic outlook and indispensable means to the attainment of the 
highest spirituality. On the other hand, they have been branded 
as a type of composition containing unmeaning jargon, mysterious 
mummery, veiled and open obscenity, and revolting antinomianism 
of different kinds. Theurgy and thaumaturgy jostle with high 
philosophy and deep devotion, dark rites and liberal thoughts go 
cheek by jowl with one another, and accurate knowledge alternates 
with occult science, We have, in fact, a strange mixture of higher 
and lower thoughts, of strenuous discipline and moral laxity, 
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of sound understanding and primitive credulity, that presents 
a chequered pattern, bewilders the curious in enquiry, and con- 
fuses the novice in practice. The matter is further complicat- 
ed by the fact that the language used is sometimes enigmatical 
and has both an exoteric and an esoteric meaning, and without the 
help of an adept or an interpreter, the proper sense is likely to be 
missed. Hence dikshd (initiation) by a guru (preceptor or spiritual 
guide) is essential for getting access to the esoteric or real meaning 
of a particular word or sentence,—a meaning handed down tradi- 
tionally in different Tàntrik schools and not communicated to those 
who would not join the particular fraternity. It is the guru who 
opens the eyes of the disciple to the true meaning of texts, guides him 
through dark, devious and dangerous practices to the realm of light, 
and anoints him (abhisheka) as a peer of the spiritual kingdom. 
Getting the better of his stupefying intellect (tāmasa) and unintelli- 
gent activity (rājasa), the bound soul (pašu) heroically (vira) severs 
the bond (pāša) of subjection to various restraints and, with the help 
of the pure element.in his mental constitution (sattvika), attains the 
divine (divyabhāva) that is latent in every finite spirit. 


It is obvious that such a complicated system, in which the lower 
and the higher elements of human nature tussle with one another, 
could not have been a matter of sudden growth, nor could it have 
been derived from a single source, particularly if we consider the 
complexity of its practices and the diversity of the creeds involved. 
On a priori grounds it may even be surmised that systematization 
must have been preceded by popular beliefs and rites connected with 
the worship of female deities, of which the cult of the Mothers 
(mātrigaņa) latterly became the most prominent. These dark forces 
of nature embodied man’s fear of the mysterious and the terrifying, 
without and within, and his hope that they could be pacified and con- 
trolled by appropriate incantations, sacrifices and meditations. That 
they appealed to something universal in man in his primitive think- 
ing is attested by the presence of similar beliefs in many other 
cultures of widely distributed areas of the globe. That Brahmanism, 
Jainism and Buddhism should all develop or incorporate occultism 
in course of time and fall back upon the use of magic syllables 
(mantra) and mystic diagrams (yantra) proves that they had to 
take note of some basic needs of the human mind in a composite popu- 
lation drawn from different social and cultural strata and diverse 
tribal and racial strains. Magic, religious ministration and medi- 
tation naturally figured in an ascending order, and as intellectual 
coherence was demanded by the inherent logic of the human mind 
or by the necessity of meeting hostile criticism, methodical philo- 
sophy gradually grew in importance. The different components of 
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Tantra owe their existence and emphasis to these diverse needs as 
they developed in space and time. 


It is natural that after claiming to be the final revelation for 
mankind in the Kali-yuga the Tantras should draw up a scale of 
excellence among the aspirants treading the path of spiritual pro- 
gress. The successive rungs of the spiritual ladder are constituted 
by three states (bhāva) or paths (mürga),—the paéu (the natural 
man living a life of routine like animals) following the conventional 
moralities of society; the vira (the bold or heroic soul) daring to 
indulge in antinomian rites and practices under rigid rules of dis- 
cipline; and the divya (the divine who is above all dualities) uncon- 
cerned about all distinctions as befitting one who has gone beyond 
all empirical variety and attained union with the Absolute. Stated 
in the language of religious classification, though not meant to be 
taken in the literal sectarian sense, these three were supposed in 
later compendia to fall mainly into seven subdivisions (āchāra), four 
being included within the pašu stage, two in the vīra stage, and one 
in the divya stage. The first group of four is constituted by Vedā- 
chara, Vaishņavāchāra, Saivachara, and Dakshiņāchāra (sometimes 
the whole group being roundly described as Dakshiņāchāra); the 
second group of two is made up of Vāmāchāra and Siddhāntāchāra; 
and the last solitary stage is constituted by Kaulāchāra. In the first 
group external worship, devotion to Vishnu, meditation on Šiva, and 
mental approach to Devi or Sakti find respective expression in the 
four stages. In all these the observance of social morality and the 
performance of prescribed rites and ceremonies find full sway;— 
avoidance of cruelty to animals, abjuration of intoxicants and unlaw- 
ful enjoyments, conjugal fidelity, control of the senses, austerity, 
practice of charity, regular worship of the gods in a pure bodily 
condition, etc. constitute the main elements of spiritual culture, 
though in the fourth stage the acquisition of magical powers by some 
secret innocuous Tāntrik rites is not barred out altogether.. The 
fifth ushers in a new outlook and technique, for the correct under- 
standing of mystic rites, generally performed in secret at night, 
requires proper training at the hands of a guru and the acquisition 
of the necessary courage to disregard social conventions about - 
sexual purity, to defy taboos about food and drink, and to look upon 
all women as manifestations of Sakti (kulanāyikā, bhairavi or yogini) 
and all males as representatives of Siva (bhairava), there being no 
bar to the use of any married woman (kulastrī) for furthering per- 
sonal perfection by rites, prohibited to the ordinary members of a 
society, which might include the use of intoxicants and of the pecu- 
liar feminine impurity as an item of bodily decoration during wor- 
ship. Still, the Vāmāchāra tries to avoid publicity in the matter of 
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disregarding fear, shame, pity, caste convention, etc. which his secret 
rites involve. The aspirant (sādhaka) practising Siddhāntāchāra, 
however, is not afraid of following socially disapproved practices 
openly. He is relentless in the pursuit of what he thinks to be true, 
and is not, therefore, troubled by the opinions of others regarding 
what he eats and drinks, enjoys or hurts, for he holds that there is 
nothing that cannot be purified by appropriate means. The use of the 
five M's (panchatattva or paūchamakāra)—madya (wine), matsya 
(fish), mamsa (meat), mudrā (parched grain) and maithuna (coition)— 
under certain prescribed conditions of discipline could be made with- 
out secrecy in appropriate places and times, and was intended to 
further the progress of the aspirant towards the elimination of all 
empirical distinctions and the attainment of complete freedom. The 
Kulārņava Tantra virtually tells us that just as one rises with the 
help of the very ground on which one has fallen, so also it is through 
drinking life to the very lees that one has to make the spiritual ascent. 
A thorn has to be eradicated with the help of another thorn; simi- 
larly indulgence must be forced to yield satiety and higher value. 
Wine that merely intoxicates is a sinful beverage, but as the producer 
of a euphoric condition, in which care and anxiety are absent, it is a 
desirable drink. Similarly, flesh that nourishes the body, fish that 
increases sexual potency, grain that invigorates the system, and 
coition that brings about a blissful condition (mahāsukha) and pro- 
longs the race at the same time, are all intended to keep the sēdhaka 
in a fit condition of body and mind to pursue spiritual aims. It is 
obvious that in the case of some gross minds they failed to serve 
their legitimate purpose, specially when promiscuity was permitted 
with different types of women, mostly coming from lower castes and 
dubbed as šaktis. There was, however, a general prohibition against 
using any woman except one's wife for the purpose of the last of the 
five tattvas (maithuna), and there were also other restrictions. The 
idea was that a sādhaka must go beyond dualities of all kinds—of love 
and hate, merit and demerit, touchable and untouchable, forbidden 
and non-forbidden, or delectable and nauseating, in food and drink, 
prohibited and non-prohibited in sex relation, male and female, friend 
_ and foe, etc. —and cultivate not only equanimity in himself but also 
equality towards all. 


It is only when this state of mind is acquired that the last stage 
of sanctification is reached, namely, Kaulāchāra. This is the divya 
condition, for then the aspirant transcends the likes and dislikes of 
earthly life like God himself to whom all things are equal. Pity and 
cruelty are equally unmeaning in an ultimate reference, and so also 
approbated and unapprobated conduct. Just as one of the Upaníshads 
has said that to one who has attained Brahma-knowledge no sin 
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attaches for any kind of antinomian act, so also the Tantras place the 
Kaula (worshipper of kula or Sakti) above all moral judgments, and 
put no prohibitions and restraints in his way as being unnecessary for 
one who has pierced the veil of space and time, process and differen- 
tiation. A Kaula roams in all āckāras at will, being at heart a Sākta, 
outwardly a Saiva, and in social gatherings a Vaishnava. He sees 
himself in all things and all things in himself, It appears, however, 
that the later (uttara) Kaulas preferred the gross to the symbolic, . 
just the reverse of what was fancied by the earlier (pūrva) Kaulas, 
and the Samayins alone discarded both gross sex and symbolic yantra 


. and restricted themselves to mere mental imagery in celebrating the 


worship in a circle (Srichakra). As usual, we have very exalted 
explanations of the origin, nature and objective of Kaula sadhana, 
and in the Kaulajrünanirnaya, which probably belongs to the eleventh 
century, we have a description of the various āchāras, which must 
have been crystallised some time before this work was written. In 
fact, we have the information purveyed by the same work that there 
were various Kaula schools prevalent at the time, as also that very 
many methods of yoga (yogapranali) were followed by these schools. 
We have incontestable evidence also that both the Buddhists and 
the Nāthists, too, countenanced the Kaula method of self-realisation. 


Elaborate rules are laid down as to the proper persons from 
whom initiation is to be taken. While the Vaishnavas, Sauras and 
Gāņapatyas can initiate one belonging to their respective sects, the 
Šāktas and Šaivas are privileged to initiate all sects, including their 
own. Orthodoxy must have been alarmed, as at the time of Maha- 
vira and Buddha, by the popularity of the ascetic and homeless 
wandering mendicants, and so it put a virtual, though not absolute, 
ban on the initiation of householders by their fraternity. But it made 
a compromise by admitting that Tāntrik initiation was essential even 
for Bráhmanas and indispensable for women and non-Brāhmaņas, who 
had no right to Vedic initiation, and it ignored, when not extolling, 
the union with a šakti (woman partner) who was not the legally mar- 
ried wife of the sādhaka; but it preferred a married man as guru, 
even though he might indulge in vāmāchāra practices in the mystic 
circle, where eight pairs of yoginis or nāyikās and their bhairavas 
(male partners) used to meet. We are interested in the information, 
furnished by the Dakshiņāchāra-tantrarāja, that Gauda, Kerala and 
Kāšmīra (with Kalika, Tripurā and Tārā as goddesses, respectively, 
according to a later account) are the homes of the purer (Dakshina- 
chara) sects. Elsewhere (Brihat-Gautamiya Tantra) it is stated that, 
of gurus, those coming from the west are the best, those from the 
south are middling, those from Gauda and Kafharüpa are inferior: 
to the preceding, and those from Kalinga are the worst. An ampli-- 
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-fied description in Jābāla (quoted by Vidyādharāchārya) puts the 


gurus from Madhyadeša (Aryavarta), Kurukshetra, Lāta, (Nata, 
Nata), Kohkana, Antarvedi, Pratishthāna and Avanti at the top, those 
from Gauda, Salva, Sūra (?), Magadha, Kerala, Košala and Dašārņa 
in the middle, and those hailing from Karņāta and the banks of the 
Narmada, the Reva and Kachchha, the Kālindas, the Kambalas (or 
Kalambas) and the Kambojas (probably in Assam) at the bottom 
Of the scale. The Kulālikāmnāya mentions five celebrated seats of 
Tantrik cult in different parts of the country, namely, Odiyana, Jala 
(Jalandhara), Pūrņa(-giri), Matanga (Srīšaila) and Kāmākhya. In 
the Sādhanamālā the four celebrated Tāntrik pīthas are Kāmākhya, 
Sirihatta, (with Arbuda or Jālandhara replacing Sirihatta in some 
texts), Pūrņagiri and Uddiyana. Kamakhya or Kāmarūpa in Assam 
is well known and Sirihatta is Sylhet. Pūrņagiri has been identi- 
fied with Poona, but location in Assam has also been suggested for 
it. Uddiyàna has been identified with Kashgarh (Sylvain Lévi), Swat 


'valley (Waddell, S. C. Das), Orissa (H. P. Sastri), and Western 
Assam (B. Bhattacharyya). These areas for Tāntrik gurus of diffe- 
rent grades of excellence, and these Tāntrik centres, throw an in- 


teresting light on the diffusion of the creed and the probable place 
of its origin. When to this is added the information that north- 
east India had active interchange of thought with the trans-Hima- 


. layan regions like Tibet, it has not been unreasonably concluded 


that Tantras originated in this Indian area, and foreign elements 
like the cult of Tārā came from Buddhism of the adjoining regions 
mentioned above. From about the tenth century a composite 
"Tantra, drawing materials from Brahmanic, Buddhistic and Nāthist 
circles, grew up, and some deities, adepts, cults and practices be- 
came common to all of them, though the traditions did not always 
tally among the different communities and localities. Denomina- 
tionally and geographically considered, Vedāchāra is patronised in 


Maharashtra, Vaiskņavāchāra among the Ramanuja and Gauda 


schools, Dakshimüchüra among the Sankarites of the south, Saivā- 
chāra and Vūīrāchāra among the Lingāyats and Vīrašaivas, and 
Vāmāchāra, Siddhāntāchāra and Kaulāchāra among the Saktas of 
Kerala, Gauda, Nepāla and Kāmarūpa. The first three disfavour 
both Vīrāchāra and Bauddhachāra, while the others extol them. 
Let us turn now to certain other specific beliefs and speculations 
of the Tantras, and try to trace their antecedents. "The Saiva Āga- 
mas, the Vaishnava Samhitàs and the Sākta Tantras agree on one 
point, namely, that a female principle representing the šakti or 
energy must be associated with the ultimate reality or the source 
‘or locus of power Čonsidered as male. This power is not only the 
cause of manifestation, but is also responsible for differentiation, 
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and hence a diversified world in time and space, including finite in- 
dividuals, comes into being because of the association of the male 
and the female, as in the generation of the world of living things. 
An elaborate philosophy developed in all the Schools—$aiva, Šākta, 
and Vaishņava, professing to explain the different types and stages 
of evolution, the first two approximating each other in their main 
outlines and the last perhaps slightly antedating them both. "This 
origin of the cosmos is to be distinguished, however, from the birth 
oi children to the divine pair as in Puranic accounts of the birth 
of Gaņeša and Kārttikeya, for instance, when Šiva and Šakti are 
considered anthropomorphically. The universe, so originated, has 
a systaltic process, inasmuch as the created world returns to its 
source in course of time, when Sakti comes to repose in the Lord, 
either temporarily in pralaya at the end of a cosmic cycle (the philo- 
sophers of Karma and the Paurāņikas mostly favouring this partial 
dissolution), or finally by the efforts of finite souls who, by religious 
practice, yogic concentration, contemplation and meditation realise 
their oneness with God and annul their finitude. The general ten- 
dency of the Tantras is to accept the world in both its physical and 
mental aspects as real, only that matter or prakriti, as such, was not 
accorded independent existence as in the Samkhya system, but was 
supposed to be under the control of the spirit and, in fact, the body 
was regarded as the seat of the divine in every part thereof. 


The mystery of speech is an ancient tradition in India and from 
the Vedic times onwards Vāch (Speech) has been a prominent god- 
dess and a revealer of wisdom. Transcendental and phenomenal 
forms of speech (para, pašyantī, madhyamā, and vaikhari) and the 
association of word ($abda) with meaning (artha) were speculated 
upon; and as ages rolled on, the power of the spoken word, whether 
as boons or as curses, as prayers or as incantations, grew in popular 
esteem. In the Tantras and Agamas a systematic attempt was made 
to relate sound (nāda) to reality and its different vocal symbols or 
seed-words (bīja-mantra). It was believed, in fact, that just as 
intense imagination might cause a kind of visual hallucination and 
bring about the perceptual presentation of a concrete figure through 
thinking alone, so also intense meditation on certain mystic 
words, which were supposed to stand for certain deities, would 
produce photic phenomena and bring before the südhaka's eye an 
image of the divinity concerned. Starting with a single letter, the 
mantra might consist of a string of such letters (mala, garland). Not 
only each deity but each aspect of the deity has its own special bija- 
mantra. The time and place of initiation, the initial letter of the 
initiate's name, and even the rosary for uttering the mantra have 
to be suited to the chosen deity. 
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Once it was accepted that varnas (letters) are the stuff of reality, 
a rapprochement between the worshipper and the worshipped deity 
became almost inevitable. Thus the body of a deity was supposed 
to be composed of the letters of the alphabet (lipi), the number being 
generally fixed at fifty. A true worshipper would find a correspon- 
dence between the different parts of his own body and the letters 
of the alphabet that make up the divine body. By the process called 
nyāsa (placing) a worshipper would place these letters in different 
parts of his own body and consider himself to be possessed of a body 
of mantras. But until the necessary purification is effected one cannot 
divinise himself. So the purification of the elements that make up 
ihe human body (bhütasuddhi) has to be done first. The other puri- 
fications refer to the seat (sthāna), the words or formulae (mantra), 
the materials (dravya), and the image of the deity (deva). Sur- 
rounding himself with a circle of water, as if by a wall of fire, the 
worshipper is to go through the process of identification with the deity 
by meditating on the Vedantic formula of Jiva-Brahman identity and 
by sending, by the way of the central of the three nādīs (nerves)—-idà, 
sushumnā and pingalā, his finite self along with the kulakuņdalinē 
sakti through the six psychic centres (shatchakra) up, till she unites 
with the infinite Self (Siva or Paramātman) in the thousand-petalled 
lotus (sahasrüra) in the cranium and the entire paraphernalia of 
finite existence is dissolved. By pranayama (regulation of breath) the 
evil that is in one’s own self (pāpapurusha) is to be thrust out and 
burnt, and then alone will the body be fit to receive the ‘mother’ letters 
(mātrikāmantra) in the various external (bühya) parts of the body 
and in the differently numbered petals of the various lotus-centres 
or chakras inside (antar) the bodily system, and thus be entirely per- 
vaded by the deity. No wonder that before the recognition of the 
fifty-one Sakti-pithas distributed all over India, pilgrimages to sacred 
places should have been considered unnecessary by Saktas, who 
located these symbolically within their own body. 


But while mantras are located in the body by nyāsa they are 
also placed outside in a yantra (diagram) which represents, as it 
Were, the body of the deity. The Vedic gods were invoked without 
any image and on the sacred grass (barhis, kusa) in a sacrificial field, 
and the sculptured deities that followed were seated on lotuses, 
perhaps through a wrong interpretation of the word padmāsana, a 
bodily posture. A yantra has, like the sacrificial field, gates or doors 
(dvāra) and a painted or inseribed seat; and all together or in the 
various petals of the lotus, inseribed or drawn, or in the different 
parts of other types of diagrams are inserted the letters of the 
bījāmantra of the deity worshipped. Coloured rice-powder is some- 
times used to fill in the geometrical figures created by the drawing, 
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just as five differently coloured substances are used to cover the 
ground of a mandala (e.g. Sarvatobhadramandala). In Jainism small 
images used to be put in the spaces in a yantra during worship; from 
this the transition to the incision of figures there is an easy process; 
and when the letters form the body of the deity, as in Tāntrik belief, 
the placing of letters inserted is not difficult to explain. In Buddhism 
we can effectively and easily trace the process of transition from the 
Sūtra to the Hridaya-sütra, thence to Dhāraņī, from this to mantra, 
and lastly therefrom to Bija. As drawings and paintings are ephe- 
meral, it was directed that if possible a more permanent yantra 
should be made. For this purpose some metal like gold, silver and 
copper, or an alloy of the three metals (trilauha), or some precious 
stone like crystal, emerald, ruby, coral, etc., should be inscribed with 
the yantra and care should be taken that the yantra does not get 
mutilated, faded out by use, cracked, burnt or broken, in which case 
it was directed to be thrown into a sacred stream or place of pilgrim- 
age or the ocean. Every deity has his or her own yantra, but the 
most famous of these yantras is the Sriyantra on which lavish praise 
has been bestowed. In its various parts it is supposed to represent 
the origin, maintenance and dissolution of the world of things, the 
dot in the middle representing the unitary world-ground. The 
bija-mantra of the Sakti goddess is mentally placed in the various pro- 
jections of its constituent triangles and lotuses and in its circles and 
squares. Elsewhere we are told (e.g. in the Rudrayamala) that 
the six chakras represent the Bauddha, Brāhmya, Vaishnava, Saiva, 
Saura and Sākta diagrams, the last being central; in later literature 
they have been compared to the six systems of Indian philosophy. 
Elaborate rules about the choice of place and the creation of a proper 
atmosphere of worship have been laid down, and it has been reite- 
rated pretty frequently that external worship (püjà, stava, etc.) 
is less efficacious than japa (muttering) and homa (oblation or dedi- 
cation), and these less than dhyana (meditation). Here is a fine 
description of Tāntrik pūjē from Avalon's Principles of Tantra: 
"Meditation, Worship, Japa, and Homa are the four hands of the 
Yajūa or worship; Mātrikā, Shodhà and other Nyāsas form its body; 
knowledge of the real truth as to Ishtadevatā is its Ātmā; devotion 
is its head; reverence is its heart; and the act of performing is its 
eye. Knowing the body of Yajüa to be composed in this manner, 
a good Sādhaka should perform it in all its limbs, and not divide 
and make it limbless..... It is by His union with the supreme Sakti 
which arises out of the effort to aceomplish all those limbs that 
the Yajñapurusha produces Siddhi”. And here is the culminating 
phase of external worship with flowers: ‘The knowing ones regard 
the following as the ten flowers to be used in worship:—non-ignor- 
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ance (amaya), non-egoity or non-appropriation (anahamküra), non- 
attachment (araga), non-vanity (amada), non-delusion (amoha), non- 
pride (adambha), non-calumniation (anindā), non-perturbation 
(akshobha), non-jealousy (amütsarya) and  non-greed (alobha), 
But better than these are the five virtues which make up the other 
group of flowers:—non-injury or non-violence (ahimsã), self-control 
or subjugation of the senses (indriya-nigraha), charity or kindness. 
(dayā), forgiveness (kshamā) and knowledge (jūāna).”” This surely 
is religious teaching at its highest. Again and again in India when 
the letter was threatening to kill the religious life, the spirit came 
to the rescue. In their attempt to provide a comprehensive scheme 
of social life, individual perfection, and religious devotion, the Tan- 
tras failed occasionally to keep the baser elements in proper check 
among a motley population of different grades of culture. But the 
innate moral sense operated here as elsewhere to redeem men from 
the thraldom of desire and selfishness. Perhaps we shall never 
recapture the atmosphere in which the Purāņas and the Tantras were 
written, but we cannot afford to undervalue the devotion and thought 
that went into their composition, or their ennobling influence in the 
long run on the very composite population of an entire subcontinent. 
They certainly brought the gods nearer the hearts and homes of men 
and inspired their devotion, prompted their collective action for 


charity, and gave a fillip to the building of religious edifices all over 
the country. 


(F) MINOR RELIGIOUS SECTS 


L POPULAR BRAHMANICAL RELIGION 
1. Religious Syncretism 


By the time the period opens the main elements that constitute 
the religious life of India have already made their entrance into 
popular faith. It is now a question of making alliances and settling 
precedence among the major gods and of composing suitable reli- 
Bious literature to establish the superiority, if not the supremacy, 
of the chosen deity. "The days of the early Purāņas are over now, 
but there was still Scope not only for new compositions but also for 
working up the older literature and adding and altering contents. 
The religious unity of India was almost achieved; and though local 
tradition and patriotism were sometimes responsible for making 
extravagant claims on behalf of local deities and sacred spots and 
rivers, the different religious communities acknowledged almost 
the same set of major gods and made an earnest effort to make à 
rapprochement with other communities even when pushing the claims 
of their own cults in distant areas and making converts, Buddhism 
was dying in the south but was still a living creed in the northern 
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part, where it became the inspirer of religious art in Bengal and Bihar 
under the Pālas; Jainism had still a strong following in the south 
and was having a running fight primarily with Saivism. Brahman- 
ism had to reckon with both, specially as the former was developing 
a well organised pantheon and the latter was trying to win and retain 
popular support by absorbing theistic elements from the contiguous 
Brahmanic culture. 


Archaeological evidence is not wanting to show that the hosti- 
lity of the creeds was not often quite mild and that the appropriation 
of the sanctuary of one religion by another and effacing the religious 
symbols of the former by the latter were sometimes practised. As 
popular instruction in religious cult extended from the scriptures 
to the temples, it became increasingly necessary for each major reli- 
gion to possess gorgeous temples of its own to attract pilgrims and 
evoke religious sentiment in the faithful; and fortunately devout 
patrons were not wanting to endow places of religious worship and 
build costly and spectacular houses of gods or saints. The scribes 
continued their work no doubt, but the sculptor was gradually 
becoming a more efficient instrument of popular edification and 
education in religious matters. East, west, north, south—every- 
where gods and saints were decently, if not gorgeously, housed and 
the carvers’ art purveyed to the hungry souls not only delectation 
of the spirit but also feasting of the eye. The high aesthetic and 
spiritual banquet served must have whetted religious appetite and 
excited the spirit of imitation and emulation, From the seventh 
century onward temples grew in honour of different deities in 
different parts of India and the rock-cut and structural temples, 
which are at present the wonders of the world and of which Elurā 
(Ellora) and Khajurāho are respectively the most prominent 
examples, came into existence and often in close proximity to one 
another as a trial of artistic strength among rival faiths. And no 
wonder, because during this period flourished the mighty Pratiharas, 
Pālas, Chandellas, Eastern Chālukyas, Rāshtrakūtas, Chalukyas of 
Kalyāni, Pallavas and Choļas who professed diverse creeds and were 
zealous champions and liberal patrons of their respective creeds. 


But rivalry is only one of the features of the religious life of 
the times. Side by side there developed a syncretistie attitude in 
religion—a spirit of tolerance and mutual give-and-take. A modi- 
fied monolatry, which maintained the supremacy of the particular 
supreme deity of the community while at the same time admitting 
the existence and right to worship of other gods, made its appearance. 
Sankarāchārya has been credited with the initiation of the pañchā- 
yatana pūjā—the worship of the five gods Vishnu, Šiva, Sakti or Devi, 
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Sūrya and Gaņeša, the principal deity of the worshipper being plac- 
ed in the middle and the other four in the four corners of a square. 


But whether it is Sankara or Kumarila or somebody else that in- 
troduced it, the fact remains that the idea caught the imagination of 
the publie as the best solution of the rather perplexing problem of 
harmonising monotheism with polytheism and allaying communal 
bitterness and religious quarrel. Was the Pallava cave-temple at Tri- 
chinopoly, with Vishnu and Šiva images inside in two sanctuaries 
and Brahmā, Sürya, Gaņeša and possibly Subrahmanya sculptured 
outside at the entrance, an anticipation of this new cult? The 
Smartas not only followed the practice of worshipping the five gods 
(and sometimes many more) but also compiled Puranic handbooks, 
in the different parts of which the major gods got their due lauda- 
tions, and even an Upanishad — the Atharvasiras — turned up to 
give the new method of worship a holy and hoary antiquity. It 
appears that there was some hesitation in counting the five major 
deities, for while the first four were almost constant features, Brah- 
ma sometimes displaced Ganega, thereby indicating that the revealer 
of the Vedic šruti was hard to dislodge from popular veneration and 
Gaņeša was still looked upon as a plebeian god. Even in the tenth- 
century Chola temple of Koranganātha near Trichinopoly not only 
Brahma but also his spouse Sarasvati appears, the latter forming 
with Lakshmi and Dakshiņā Kālī a trinity of divine šaktis as in 
many other parts of India. That GaneSa continued to figure in the 
door-lintels of the temples of other gods, specially Siva, must be 
regarded as a sign of his inferiority to the rest. How Kārttikeya, 
who appeared probably earlier and more frequently in sculpture 
with Siva in the Pallava Somaskanda figures and held his own 
against Gaņeša in the period of the Bādāmi and Aihole caves, 
failed to maintain his position and how in the Pallava architecture 
Gaņeša began to supplant Kārttikeya from the Rājasimha period on- 
ward in the divine family group cannot be satisfactorily explained. It 
must be admitted, however, that in the Mahishamardini mandapa at 
Māmallapuram it is Kārttikeya or Mahāsena, and not Ganeéa, that is 
seated on Pārvatī's knee, and in the far-off Pāhārpur temple in North 
Bengal, in the scene of Siva’s drinking of poison, it is Kārttikeya 
who clings to the terror-stricken Durgà. It stands to reason that 
as Siva's position in popular reverence increased, Kārttikeya and 
Gaņeša (and also Nandi, Rishabha or Vasava, the bull) also should 
receive popular homage, and that they should be even provided with 
separate buildings at a later time instead of remaining as mere ornā- 
mentations of the temple or the aureole (prabhāvalī) of Siva, and 
thus become cult objects themselves. 
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One of the most noticeable features of the religious develop- 
ment of the period is the place found for other divinities (including 
those supposed to be antagonistic) in the temple of a sectarian deity. 
If figures of Kārttikeya or Gaņeša or Mahākālī or Pārvatī are found 
in Siva temples, as in the Mahālingešvara and other temples near 
Konur and in the Bādāmi, Aihole and Ellora caves, ready explana- 
tion can be found for it in the fact that they are related to Šiva as 
son or wife. For the same reason the Gajalakshmi image would be 
quite appropriate in the Varāha temple at Māmallapuram (being, 
according to Burgess, the first to appear in a Hindu garb though the 
Buddhists had used it from the time of the stüpa of Bhārhut). 
Similarly, Kālabhairava and Saptamātrikās (Seven Mothers) may 
make their appearance in Šiva temples as associated with the deity 
himself or Durgā. Likewise Gaņeša and Kārttikeya images are 
quite relevant as adjuncts of Devi images, as, for example, of the 
image from Mandoil or that from Nowgong in the District of Rāj- 
shāhi. But when Vishnu and other gods appear in chaitya windows, 
niches and elsewhere in a Šiva temple (as, for example, in the earlier 
Ehūmarā temple in the old Nāgod State, or in the Kadaroli Temple 
in Belgàum District, or Dhumar Leņā Cave at Ellora) or vice versa (as, 
for instance, in the Bàdàmi Caves dedicated to Vishnu), or when: 
in a Vishnu or Dašāvatāra temple appear the figures of many other 
gods and goddesses, such as Sürya, Brahmā, Šiva, Soma, Gaņeša, 
Gangā, Yamunā, etc. as in some mediaeval temples of Kāthiāwād 
(e.g., at Kadvàr) and Central India (e.g., at Janjgir in Bilaspur Dis- 
triet) and even in the earlier cave-temples of Bādāmi, Aihole, Ellora, 
Undavilli, etc, the motive could either be to belittle their impor- 
tance by relegating them to inferior positions or reducing them to 
mere decorations or, what is more probable, to admit, like the tole- 
rant mediaeval Purāņas, that they too were worshipful, the location 
(whether, for instance, as a part of the deity as in Ardhanarisvara, 
Trimürti, Hari-Hara and such composite figures, or by the side of 
or sprouting out of the main deity, or inside the temple, or outside 
it in medallions in windows, or as figures in niches, or as bas-reliefs 
on door lintels or in architraves or in dados or in jambs of doors 


or windows or in ceilings) and the size and the state of fullness of 


the figure indicating the importance of the foreign deity. This 
would explain, for instance, the figures of Gaņapati, Brahmā, Šiva, 
Vishņu and Kārttikeya carved in a row on the top of the pointed 
stele of the two-handed Durga image hailing from Dakshina- 
Muhammadpur (Tipperah) and in the slab of the four-handed Ugra- 
Tara figure of Sikarpur (Bakarganj), the figures of Brahma, Siva 
and Vishnu on the top of the Mahešvarapāsā (Khulna) Devi figure 
and the different divine figures in the early Durga temple of Aihole. 
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The figures of Brahma, Siva and Vishnu on door lintels at Khaju- 
rāho, in the stele of a standing image of Vishnu of the Pāla period 
in the Stuart-Bridge Collection in the British Museum, and in the 
panel above the door-frame in the Sandera and Ruhàvi temples of 
Gujarat indicate the continuation of the conventional Trimürti even 
after Brahmā had ceased to be a major deity. In fact, even in 
Sūrya temples of a later time, as at Modhera and Delmal, Brahmā 
continued to be figured. This is because in Gujarat the cult of 
Brahma continued to be a living creed at the beginning of this period, 
judging by the Trimūrti-temple at Kasarā dedicated to Brahmā, 
Vishnu and Šiva, and the slightly later Brahmā temple at Khed- 
Brahma in the old Idar State. Even now the very few Brahm& 
temples of North India, still used for worship, cluster in this west- 
ern area, being located mostly either in Gujarāt or in Rājputāna, 
the other few temples being found distributed in South India. 


More strange decorations are found, for instance, in th: Bud- 
dhist temple of Pāhārpur (Somapura Vihara) which was d:stroyed 
in the eleventh century. Here many Brahmanical deities — Siva, 
Balarama, Krishna, Gaņeša, Karttikeya, Durga, Yama, Agni, Vishnu,. 
Brahma, ete. — get artistic representation either in stone or in terra- 
cotta plaques on the outside. In Jain temples too many Hindu gods 
are to be found, but here they have been mostly adopted or adapted 
from Brahmanism by the Jains themselves, which need not have 
been the case with the Buddhists who had a well developed pan- 
theon of their own and were not in need of Hindu deities as decora- 
tive motifs. We must suppose, therefore, that at this period tole- 

.ration of other creeds went to the length of presenting the national 
religious beliefs in various works of art so that devotees visiting 
any temple might be aw courant with the multiple devotion of the 
community at large and regaled with graphic representation of an- 
cient religious history. It is almost like a religious art exhibition 
without reference to the particular deity enshrined. This will ex- 
plain display of Vaishnava and Saiva images at Badami, of 
Hindu, Buddhist and Jain sculptures side by side at Ellora, the 
co-existence of Vaishnava, Saiva, Saura, Bauddha and Jain temples 
at Khajuraho, and an almost similar group of small temples ati Saran- 
garh in Bankura District, constructed in the later part of this period. 
At Khera in the old Gwālior State the principal Hindu deities are 
similarly grouped together — Mahishamardini, Gane£a, Sürya, Siva 
and other gods. In the temples relevant figures were naturally the 
first to be utilised — in the Dašāvatāra temple at Ellora, for example, 
Vāmana, Trivikrama, Varāha and Narasimha fill niches in the Vaish- 
nava temple. Sometimes these forms started minor religious cults 
— the cult of Dattātreya (the Trinity in fusion) is one such; at other 

. 
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times a particular form of the god was accepted as the patron deity 
of this or that royal family. 


But composite and fused deities also made their appearance. 
Even in the Bādāmi and Aihole caves such fused figures are to be 
found, e.g., Ardhanārīšvara and Hari-Hara, and the practice was con- 
tinued in Elephanta, Māmallapuram and Ellora. In fact, new com- 
binations were made in later centuries, for example, Sūrya-Nārāyaņa 
of Madaun, Sūrya-Brahmā of Mahendra (Dinājpur District), Mār- 
tanda-Bhairava of Manda ‘(District Rājshāhi), Trimürti Sürya in a 
Delmal (N. Gujarat) temple, at Chidambaram and elsewhere, Trimūrti 
(Maheša) of Elephanta and Ellora Caves, the Ekapāda-trimūrti 
of later times in which Vishnu and Brahmā sprout forth from a cen- 
tral Siva figure, and Brahma-Vishnu-Siva-Sürya of the Dula-Deo 
temple at Khajurāho. Outside India, at Thaton in Burma, we have 
the figure of Nārāyaņa from whose navel issues a lotus stalk which 
branches out into three lotuses on which are seated Brahma, Vishnu 
and $iva, just as in the Tantras they were supposed to have come 
out of Sakti and in Mahāyānism they were considered to be emana- 
tions of Vairochana. At the same time old associations were being 
broken. Vāsudeva and Sankarshana appear now as Krishna and 
Balarāma; but the former gradually outdistances the latter until 
Balarāma becomes either an emanation or an avatāra or one 
of the twenty-four forms of Vishnu distinguished in iconography. 
Dagarathi Rama and Parašurāma attained some importance even in 
the Mahābhārata, and the former is mentioned, along with Bali, son 
of Virochana, as a subject of cult image by Varāhamihira. But 
though the temporary interest in the Vyüha doctrine had exalted 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha (and rarely Samba in the place of Ani- 
ruddha) also, it does not appear that they ever became deified — 
they represented philosophic concepts rather than religious objects 
except that they began to be regarded as two out of the twenty- 
four forms of Vishņu. What is more interesting is the attempt 
made in the Kūrma Purāņa to reduce Šiva and Brahmā to mani- 
festations of Vishņu when in some of the other Pūraņas like Mār- 
kandeya, Brahma, Agni and even in the Kūrma Purana itself and in 
the Pādma Tantra the indefinite number of Vishņu's avatāras was be- 
ing reduced to ten and distributed among the different vyūhas of 
Vishnu. But while popular sentiment in favour of incarnations was 
reflected in the increasing sculpturing of Varāha, Vāmana (Upendra) 
or Trivikrama and Narasimha, Rāma and Parašurāma practically find 
no lithic representation in temples except in the Dašāvatāra group, 
the latter's devotion to Siva and defeat by the former going heavily 
against his deification to the fullest extent. A standing figure in the 
Kadvār temple, which was probably a Dašāvatāra temple carrying 
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on Gupta tradition, has been identified by Cousens as Parašurāma 
and by Sankalia as Rama, but the date of the image is uncertain. 
At Mamallapuram in the temple of Varāha Svāmī the figure of Rāma, 
worshipped by Maruti (Hanuman), is said to occur, but obviously 
with minor importance. What interests us more is the inscribed 
image of Hanumān at Khajuraho belonging to the end of the ninth 
century, as that indicates not only the prevalence of the cult of Rāma 
but also the coming importance of the monkey-god in popular devo- 
tion, i 


2. Solar Cult 


Meanwhile the solar cult, of which Multàn was a strong centre 
in the seventh century, was slowly diffusing itself all over the coun- 
try. The Sun figure appears in the early Christian centuries in 
Gandhàra and Mathura regions, obviously modelled on Helios- 
Mithra. It is found in early Buddhist monuments at Bhàjà, Bodh- 
Gayà, Khandagiri, and Lala Bhagat near Kanpur and in Saivite and 
Vishņuite monuments like Māmallapuram, Trichinopoly, etc. Again, 
already in the Lankešvara cave at Ellora, Surya is sculptured a:cong 
the major gods, though not clad in the northern fashion, and he 
appears again in cave No. 25 (Surešvara temple). The gift of the 
Rāshtrakūta king Govindarāja to the temple of the Sun (Jayāditya) 
at Kàvi shows that princely support was not altogether lacking in 
later times and even the Valabhi rulers could be occasionally found 
to patronise this faith. Though the theory has been recently ques- 
tioned, Kàshmir may have had some hand in popularising the wor- 
ship of the Sun in the western part of India, the early Kāthiāwād 
temple-specimen in the Kashmirian style being the Sun-temple at 
Gop. In Kashmir itself was built towards the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury the magnificent Mārtaņda temple. The multiplicity of the Sun 
temples in the southern part of Kāthiāwād, where tribes emigrating 
from Kāshmir and worshipping the Sun probably lived, indicates 
that in this part of India the cult of the Sun was quite vigorous. The 
temples at Visāvāda, Kinderkheda, Modhera, Somanātha-Pattana, 
Thàn, Sutrapādā and other places are fairly well packed in time to 
justify the conclusion that devotees to this deity continued their 
allegiance and ceremonial worship in fair numbers during a fairly 
long period of time in this part of India. A Sun-temple at Dholpur, 
perhaps of the ninth century, a tenth century temple at Osia, a pro- 
‘bably earlier Sun figure at Hansi Fort (District Hissar), temples in 
the old Jodhpur, Sirohi, Bharatpur and other States, and temples 
found or referred to as existing in the western part of the present 
Uttar Pradesh indicate that the cult of the Sun was well patronised 
in north-western and western India during mediaeval times. Possi- 
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bly the Durgà temple at Aihole and the Pāpānātha temple at Patta- 
dakal were associated with Sun worship at a slightly earlier date, 
and towards the close of this period the Sun temple in the Khaju- 
rāho group reared its head. Judging by the increasingly accurate 
reference in Indian religious literature of the time on this sub- 
ject to the Persian belief, it may be presumed that the Magas, 
Bhojakas or Sakadvipi Brahmanas spread out over Northern India 
within a short time and popularised the solar cult. It should be 
added, however, that the southern tradition, as embodied in the 
Sürya figure in a shrine near Lād Khān's temple at Aihole and 
Parašurāmešvara temple at Gudimallam, was also not slow in diffus- 
ing itself, for in Bengal images of both northern and southern types 
have been found and, in fact, even earlier tradition is not unrepre- 
sented as, for instance, in the Kumārpur and Niyāmatpur reliefs. 
Further, in Bengal we find an evolution of newer and more 
complex forms; witness, for instance, the seated character of the 
deity in the octo-alloy miniature from Chauddagram (District Tip- 
perah) and the twelfth century Bairhatta image in addition to the 
usual standing figure, the gradually increasing number of attendants 
(including Mahāšvetā or Prithivi), the number of hands increasing 
from two (as in the eighth and early ninth century figures from 
Bihàr, now in the Indian Museum, and the ninth century figures in 
the Rājshāhi, and South Kensington Museums) to four, and from 
four to six, and even coalescence with other deities, e.g. the Mar- 
tanda-Bhairava three-headed (the fourth head being invisible in 
relief) figure with ten arms belonging to a later date. All this 
tends to prove that the solar cult was not moribund even in Bengal 
and Bihār. Orissa and adjoining regions took up the solar cult in 
right earnest during the succeeding centuries, and the many tem- 
ple ruins in Orissa (e.g. Khiching and Konārak) and the settlement 
of many Sākadvīpī Brahmanas (called Angirasas in Orissa and 
Āchāryas in Bengal), who looked after the solar temples as priests 
and actively pursued the profession of astrologers and averters of 
astral influences (grahašānti, which is referred to in the 
Matsya Purāņa), bear testimony to the vigour of the solar worship 
in Eastern India. In ‘Gujarat a Trimürti with Sūrya as the prin- 
cipal god is not unknown, and it appears that the Šāradātilaka Tan- . 
tra provides even for a four-faced and eight-handed form. In the 
extreme south early temples to the Sun are rare, but in inscrip- 
tions of the eighth and ninth centuries solar temples (Adityagrihas) 
in the northern part of the old Madras Presidency are referred to. 
At a later date even an attempt to establish a trinity of Sürya, 
Siva and Vishnu, with prominence given to the first, was made in 
Traipurushadeva temples. This is in accordance with the Matsya 
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Purāņa prescription that vows are to be made to Šiva, Sūrya and 
Vishnu. 

We may well believe that some difference of opinion existed 
at first about the composition of the group of major deities and 
that local tradition may have had some hand in fixing the number 
and personality. In the Pallava temple at Tiruttani near Arko- 
nam in Madras State the deities which find a niche on the walls 
or the porch are Vishnu, Šiva, Brahmā, Durgā and Gaņeša, which 
shows that in that area Brahma was still Holding his own against 
Sürya who does not appear to have been a favourite god in South 
India. In the Goņdešvara temple at Sinnar near Nāsik, on the 
other hand, Sūrya is included in the group and at Nālandā, Sürya 
is seen with Mahishamardini figure. Sürya is found combined 
with the other three major deities in different places — with Vishnu 
in Sürya-Narayana figures (Vishnu being himself an Aditya), with 
Siva in Mārtaņda-Bhairava figures, and with Brahmā in the image 
of a slightly later date from Mahendra (District Dinàjpur) The 
Matsya Purüna dictum that Brahmā, Vishnu, Siva and Sürya are 
identieal or non-different (abheda), the Kūrma Purāņa statement 
that it originally consisted of four Samhitās — Brāhmī, Bhāgavatī, 
‘Sauri and Vaishpavi,—and the division of the Skanda Purāņa into 
six Samhitās, namely, Sanatkumara, Süta, Vaishņavī, Brahmi, San- 
kari and Sauri, seem to indicate that these four gods were asso- 


. ciated together in some places and times. But this group was 


liable to alteration, as when the Nāradīya Purana ascribes to the 
second part of the Vāmana Purāņa four Samhitàs, namely, Mahes- 
vari, Bhagavati, Sauri and Gāņešvarī, thus belittling the importance 
of Brahma and extolling that of Gaņeša. The Garuda Purāņa re- 
serves the highest position for Vishnu but prescribes modes of 
worship of Siva, Durga, Gaņeša and Sürya also in the full Smarta 
manner, while the Bhavishya Purāņa gives different groupings in 
different parts and, though conceding the importance of Sürya in 
some parts, reserves pre-eminence for the old triad — Brahmā, 
Vishnu and Šiva. That the solar cult was popular in Eastern India 
may be inferred from „the fact that in an inscribed sculpture of the 
reign of Dharmapāla the images of Sürya, Siva and Vishnu are 
found together, the first replacing Brahmà. Sūrya replaces Vishnu 
in the enormous door-lintel of the ruined tenth century $iva tem- 
ple at Tezpur in Assam with Brahmā and Siva on the two sides. 
He appears also in the much earlier pre-Ahom temple at Dah 
Parvatiyā near by. The deliberate attempt to lower the status of 
Brahma in Saivite literature took the form of showing him as the 
officiating priest in the marriage of Šiva and Pārvatī, as the cha- 
rioteer of Šiva in Tripurāntaka images, as punished for his moral 
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lapse by Šiva who tore off one of his heads, and as cursed by Šiva 
for having falsely declared to have reached the top of the liga when 
Vishnu had not reached its bottom in a contest for superiority with 
the latter. His origin out of the navel of Vishnu or out of the 
mundane egg thrown into water by the Primal Being was exploited 
by the Vaishnavas to show his inferiority. The Padma Purāņa 
(Srishti-Khanda) made a belated attempt to revive the cult of 
Brahmā, but did not succeed in rehabilitating him in popular favour. 


That Sürya retained some importance in worship can be made 
out from the fact that his images are widely distributed and latter- 
ly assumed a varied character according to the diverse fancies of 
local potentates and sculptors, or divergent traditions of the Purāņas 
and the $ilpa-šāstras. The old associates — wives and attendants 
— are mostly retained, and new ones, such as the Adityas, the 
planets and zodiacal signs, and even the seven Rishis (who appear, 
by the way, as reliefs in a Trivikrama image recovered from Siwan 
and worshipped in the Kashipuri temple at Kaithal in Kuru- 
kshetra) and the seven Mātrikās find their way into some of the 
images. The number of hands varies from two to ten in Bengal 
alone. If, as is sometimes supposed, Danda (Dandi or Kundi) 
stands for Skanda and Pingala for Agni, then the superiority of 
Sürya over these two is indirectly asserted by placing them as 
attendants by his side. Incidentally it may be observed that Saras- 
vati or Sruta-Devī, the goddess of learning as depicted in Jain- 
ism, carries symbols of both Sūrya and Brahmā in her different 
forms (Vidyādevīs) and, in fact, in a Sarasvatī figure from Pinda- 
wara in Sirohi not only is the lotus symbol present but the Sun is 
represented above the crown; and occasionally in Jain Nava- 
graha slabs Sarasvatī appears at one of the ends, which also shows 
her solar association. But the wide prevalence of Navagraha 
figures in Jain images, specially of the Tirthankara Santinatha and 
occasionally of Neminātha, below, round or on the sides of the . 
main image, and their presence below the figure of the Mahayana 
goddess Dašabhuja-sita-Mārīchī (Mārīchī being the Buddhist female 
counterpart of the Hindu male deity Sürya and regarded as an 
emanation or the wife of Vairochana) indicate that they were be- 
coming fashionable as temple decorations, for they are not only 
found in a panel (separate images being extremely rare) on the 
door-frame, on the entrance door-way and sometimes on the torana 
of a Sürya temple in Rājputāna and Gujarat and elsewhere, but 
also in Saiva sculptures (e.g. Vaivahika or Kalyanasundara figure 
in the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, Calcutta) and in the 
Mother-and-child images. It has not been unreasonably surmised 
that when these figures are in bold relief, as in the Khari (24- 
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Paraganas) Navagraha slab, the set was regarded as a cult-object and 
used in grahayāga or svastyayana to avert evil. "The discovery at 
Khiching of a Navagraha-chakra of a later date is therefore of 
some interest in this connection. Perhaps what happened in the 
case of their occasional associate, Gaņeša, occurred in their case 
also. To avert their wrath or evil influence people started with 


placing them outside their shrines and then they began to worship: 


them. In this way popular devotion was canalised from the major 
adoration of principal deities to the channels of minor piety. 


3. Sakti Cult and the Saiva Deities 


The most notable religious revival of the age centred round 
Šiva who practically swept the other gods off their feet. Sectarian 
Purāņas in laudation of this divinity did not make their appear- 
ance all at once, but came in regular succession. From Kashmir to 
Cape Comorin there was a stir in the religious world and some of 
the most famous cave temples of India owe their origin to con- 


temporary religious fervour directed towards Siva, Ellora, Sal-. 


sette and Elephanta bear eloquent testimony to the excavator’s art, 
while the builder's skill is manifested in the Kailāsanātha temple 


at Kanchi at the opening of this period, and in the Great Temple 


of Tanjore at the end of this era. In Orissa also the Bhuvaneévara 
group of temples dedicated to Siva began to rear their heads in 


this period. As by now the affiliations of the Saivite group of 


divinities had been firmly established, the stocks of this group soar- 
ed high in popular estimation. Naturally, Siva’s consort and child- 
ren began to shine in a kind of reflected glory — at any rate, their 
importance was materially enhanced. They began to be placed 


n independent charge of divine exploits and even some Upani- 
shads were written to extol their power and beneficence. By the: 


twelfth century the Saivite momentum spent itself and Vishnu, 
who never lost support at any time even during the preceding epoch, 
began to dominate sculptural representation. In the mediaeval tem- 
ples of Rājputāna, however, the figure of Lakulīša on the door-way 
continued to be a favourite device, 


But there was a deeper reason for this emergence of family 
alliance of divinities. The period synchronised with the rise of 
a new philosophy and a new attitude towards divine consorts. At 
the root of the speculations of the period lay the philosophical 
theory that not God as such but God as associated with his power 
(Sakti) is responsible for the creation, maintenance and destruction 


of the universe, and hence the mysterious association of the 
Supreme God with this Sakti must be admitted. Thus while in the 


Vedāntic school of Sankara it is the eternal Maya Sakti of Brahman 
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that became responsible for the origin of the world of diversity, in 
the theistic schools of the Vaishnavas and the Saivas this Sakti got 
greater personification and became the wife of the supreme 
deity. Whether this conjugal ideal was preached to counteract 
the ascetic tendency of Buddhism and Jainism must remain an 
open question, for we find that in Jainism too the šūsana-devatās 
appear in pairs and Mahāyāna Buddhism also recognised very soon 
female deities side by side with the male Buddhas and their ema- 
nations. It is difficult to establish conclusively the beginnings of 
this Sākta tendency in Saivism, Vaishnavism and Buddhism, for 
sexual esoterism is a very old phenomenon in Indian religious his- 
tory. In India of the period we are discussing, popular religion 
influenced, and was in its turn reinforced by, speculation and 
mythology alike. The Vaishnava Samhitās, the Saiva Agamas and 
the Sākta Tantras were tumbled down upon the votaries of the 
different faiths in a multitudinous heap, and for the first time 
the right of the language of the people to be the medium of ex- 
pression for religious exaltation and religious devotion was reco- 
gnised in the south. The new religious sentiment, as affected by 
philosophical speculations, became mellowed in temper and began 
to be directed to a God of grace, united with a practically eternal 
partner, conceived as a female principle, whether philosophically 
as Sakti or prakriti or religiously as Lakshmi, Sarasvati or Uma. 
The new motif appears in gradually increasing representation of 
Lakshmi-Narayana, Brahmā-Sarasvatī and Siva-Parvati in temple- 
niches, as for instance in the temple at Ruhavi (and later in the 
Navalakha temple at Gumli) in Gujarat and in many Haihaya 
monuments, as for example in the Virātešvara temple at Sohagpur 
in the old Rewa State where aver the doorway an eight-handed 
male figure is flanked by Brahma and his wife, and Vishnu and his 
wife, and the figures of Parvati and Gaņeša also make their appear- 
ance in the architrave. In the struggle for recognition the first 
bout of victory went to the Siva-Sakti cult, strongly supported in 
the north by Kashmir Saivism and in the south by Tamil Agamism. 
That there was keen rivalry among the warring creeds can be easily 
made out from the volume of the Samhita, Agama and Tantra lite- 
rature of the time. 


In the new devotion to the Saivite household both the terrible 
and the benign aspect of the deities received equal and wide atten- 
tion. The marriage of Siva with Uma and the peaceful house- 
holder’s life of Siva with Parvati and infant GaneSa or Skanda 
find, as in Pallava sculpture, equal lithic representation with Durga 
killing the buffalo demon either as a decorative bas-relief or as a 
principal image in Mamallapuram in the seventh century and 
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with Gaņeša, Virabhadra and Chāmuņģā appearing in the Sapta- 
mātrikā slabs. One of the earliest dated pleasant images is that 
of Sarvàni in bronze or octo-alloy, discovered in Chauddagram 
near Tipperah and belonging to an earlier period, but other benign 
types of Devi images, mostly with an iguana as vehicle, are also 
known in Bengal. It appears also that earlier Puranic motifs of 
art were resuscitated with greater elaboration and freer reins to 
fancy. Judging from images, the earlier Mahishamardini figures 
seem to have had their inspiration from some other source than 
the Markandeya Purāņa as the Devī's leonine mount is absent from 
some of the earliest images, Again, there is variation in the. mode 
of the presentation of both the lion and the buffalo demon. Durga 
sometimes fights dismounted from the lion, sometimes she sits on 
her mount with both legs on one side, and sometimes she sits ast- 
ride the lion, The demon too is sometimes half-human and half- 
buffalo, sometimes he is human-bodied but buffalo-headed, and 
sometimes he is wholly human in appearance but with two buffalo 
horns sticking out of his forehead — a mode of representing 
theriomorphie powers of which Egyptian parallels would come 
readily to one’s mind. Similarly, the hands of Durga could be 
two, four, six, or eight, or even ten or twelve at a later time. In 
fact, the Devi with sixteen, eighteen, twenty and even thirty-two 
hands has been represented in Bengal. The ten arms may re- 

. present the combined ten hands of the four-handed Brahmā, the 
four-handed Vishnu and the two-handed Siva, seeing that Durgā 
Was considered to be Mahā-Kālī, Mahā-Lakshmī and Mahā-Sarasvatī 
in one. As a matter of fact, Hemādri in his description of Kātyā- 
yanī mentions that she should imitate the three deities, by which 
are obviously meant Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. He also describes 
a ten-handed Durgā with a slightly different set of weapons and 
also a twenty-handed Chaņdī with many more weapons in her 
hands. As he wrote his Chaturvarga-chintāmaņi in the thirteenth 
century, apparently he was recording later varieties of the Durgà 
image. But the twenty-handed image from Sirala (District Rāj- 
shāhi), belonging to the tenth century and now Jost, has a good 
deal of resemblance with Chandi described by him. In fact, the 
Purāņas and sculptural remains vary considerably on this point 
9f the number of Sakti's hands, and their attributes. 


The Markandeya Purāņa, which grew by accretion during the 
early centuries of the Christian era and is the locus classicus for 
the exploits of the Sakti goddess in the Chandi or Devī-māhātmya 
or Saptašatī chapters, includes the Mahishamardini episode in addi- 
tion to some other accounts of Šakti's achievements as also the 
promise of her periodic appearance whenever the demons would 
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threaten the peace of gods. It is also responsible for popularising 
the cult of the Mothers, generally seven in number, who are the 
energies (Sakti) of the different major gods that came to the assis- 
tance of the Divine Mother (Ambikā, Durgā, Chandika, Katyayani), 
armed with the mount and vehicles and weapons of their respective 
lords. Whereas the Mahishāsuramardinī was herself formed by the 
coalescence of the Saktis of many more deities than seven and was 
endowed by them all, Chandikà maintained an independent posi- 
tion in her fight against Sumbha and Nišumbha and even withdrew 
the Seven Mothers within herself as her vibhütis when taunted by 
Sumbha for fighting with extraneous aid. In the Saptamātrikā 
slabs appear the šaktis of the principal gods from left to right, 
with occasional variations here and there, in the following order — 
Brahmāņī or Sarasvati, Māhešvarī or Raudri, Kaumāri or Kartti- 
keyānī, Vaishņavī or Lakshmī, Vārāhī, Indrāņī or Māhendrī, and 
Chàmunda or Chāmuņdī. Nārasimhī replacing Chāmuņģā (as in the 
Mārkaņdeya Purāņa) or Yāmī replacing Vārāhī is not unknown. 
To the list is sometimes added Mahālakshmī or Yogešvarī to make 
the eighth. Hemadri mentions Chaņdikā herself as the eighth 
Mother; he also gives other lists of Mothers in which abstract quali- 
ties and concrete personalities are mixed up together. Even an 
image with Vàgi$vari replacing Vaishnavi has been discovered in 
Bengal. The Saptamātrikā figures are flanked on the left by Šiva 
(Virabhadra) or Skanda and on the right by Gaņeša (and occasional- 
ly by Kāla or Bhringi), but Gaņeša is here not a young boy of diminu- 
tive size, as in Siva-Parvati images, but is of the same size as the 
Mothers as befitting a leader who, alternately with Šiva, some- 
times forms, in fact, the vanguard of the group of divine Saktis. 
He appears as such in the Chedi country also, as in the Vaidya- 
nàtha Mahādeva temple where not only the Saptamātrikās but also 
the Navagrahas figure, as they do in some other temples of this 
area like the temple at Marai in the old Maihar State. 


The Puranas and the Brihat-samhitü had recognised the exist- 
ence and worshipfulness of the Mothers; the Kadamba and Chalukya 
kings had worshipped them; and bas-reliefs in caves and temples 
had presaged their coming splendour. But the growing importance 
of the Sakti cult brought them into greater prominence and distri- 
buted their cult far and wide — from the Kangra valley to Cape 
Comorin and from the Jhelum to Sadiya. In Eastern India specially 
they got independent representation. The colossi of the Eight Mothers 
from Muktimandapa near Jājpur (Virajākshetra) and the Eight 
Mothers with Sivadūtī on the bank of the Vaitarani indicate their 
popularity in this part of East India. In Bengal also some of the 
Mothers have been separately sculptured and Chamunda of various 
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forms, such as Rüpavidya, Siddha-yogešvarī and Danturā, has found 
independent lithic representation. Even a Sakti of Gaņeša (Gaņe- 
Sani) was subsequently conceived when Gaņeša became a major 
deity. 

Reinforcement to the Sakti cult came from a contemporaneous 
Buddhistie revival in which Tara, the Sakti of Avalokitegvara, play- 
ed à prominent part. This goddess, of whom the nearest Brahmani- 
cal equivalent is Tāriņī and the Jain parallel is the šāsanadevatā 
Sutārakā or Sutārā, was absorbed at first as a yoginī and then as a 
deity along with Ekajatā, Kurukullā and other Mahāyāna female 
divinities in the north, and found early representation in the different 
cave temples and also stone and metal embodiment under the Pālas 
(e.g., the bronze eighteen-armed Tārā found in Nālandā). The adven- 
turous mariners who carried Indian civilisation by sea to the Far 
East during the Pāla period invoked her as the patron of navigators 
through a pardonable identification of the meanings of Tàrà, which 
signifies both a star and a goddess. In the later Tantras, which are 
products of the fusion of Buddhistic and Brahmanical beliefs, many 
of the Buddhistic female deities were identified with Brahmanical 
Sakti goddesses, and even the Jain pantheon, by matching each male 
attendant of a Tirthahkara with à female, recognised the strength 
of the popular feeling in favour of pairing male principles with their 
female counterparts. In Jainism not only were Vāsudeva and Bala- 
deva (with the snake-canopy) and Gaņeša and possibly also Kārtti- 
keya taken over from Brahmanism but also Sarasvati and Lakshmi, 
and its own cult of Padmāvatī became quite vigorous at a slightly 
later date. 


That the Mothers hovered between lower (yogini) and higher 
(devi) divinities is proved by the fact that, barring the Sakti of Siva, 
none became a definite cult object, though isolāted images of Lakshmī 
(sometimes Ashta-Lakshmi, including Gajalakshmi, corresponding to: 
the eight Saktis of Vishnu, as in the Padma Purāņa), Sarasvati,. 
Gangā, Yamunā and other female deities are found here and there 
all over India (€.g., in the Haihaya monuments). And this is natural 
because the fame of most of them rested On the assistance they ren- 
dered to Durgā, Chaņdikā or Ambikā in her struggles against the 
demons that threatened heavenly peace. It is very likely also that 
the Siva-Sakti cult was a federation of two originally independent 
faiths and Durgà had already been so separately extolled that it was 
not possible to bring her into a completely subservient relation to 
Siva. This will explain why in the Mahābhārata she appears at one 
place as the wife of Narayana and at another as the wife of Siva, and 
in the Durģā-saptašatī of the Markandeya Purāņa she is more a Vaish- 
navi Sakti than a Šaivite one, though her names betoken her Saivite 
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association. Sarasvati and Lakshmi, though widely worshipped as 
the respective patrons of learning and riches, practically remained 
wives of Brahma and Vishnu in Brahmanism. It is really in the 
heterodox systems of Jainism and Mahāyāna Buddhism that Sarasvatī 
attained greater independence and evolved many forms and was 
surrounded by personified abstractions. In Jainism Lakshmi too 
enjoyed a similar independent status. "That Sarasvatī should appear 
both as a šāsanadevatā and as an independent deity may provide a 
clue to the exact position of these minor goddesses. Like the 
Yakshas they never rose to the highest position in any pantheon and 
yet they supplied artistic models for decorating temples and even 
providing loci of minor veneration. Gaņeša, for instance, hovered 
between a yaksha and a deity, as when Sri Vinayaka the deity 
became reduced to Gaņeša the yaksha door-keeper with sounding 
bells, both in India and outside. Kubera also hovered between a 
major deity (one of the dikpālas) and a yaksha-chief. 


The name ‘Mothers’ had apparently something to do with the 
placing of children on the laps or by the side of these mother- 
goddesses, who were virtually looked upon as the guardian angels 
of small children. The Mahayana deity Hariti it may be remem- 
bered, had a similar figure and function. She had ectypes in 
Manasā, the serpent goddess, and also Sitala, the goddess of small- 
pox, who begins to figure towards the end of this period in temples 
in Kāthiāwād and Gujarat (e.g. at Sejakpur and Sunak). Later on 
the goddess Shashthi took over this protective function from the 
Mothers. The occasional absence of a child on Sarasvatīs knee or 
side may be responsible for the association of ‘six’ with the protec- 
tion of children, unless we believe that Shashthi has something to 
do with the six Krittikās that suckled the infant Kārttikeya. 


Probably the name ‘Mothers’ was euphemistic when extended to 
the Yoginis and was designed to cover up their destructive or terrible 
aspect (as in the cases of Siva and Gane$a) as befitting agencies that 
came into existence to aid a supreme female deity in battle and to 
assist her in preventing the generation of new demons out of the 
blood-drops of the slain by licking these up, as represented in the 
Andhakavadha scene at Tewar. Their number was rather fluid, 
but when the lesser Saktis were added to the major ones it swelled 
to seven or eight, and then, by the usual process of multiplication, 
it rose from eight to sixteen, and then to sixty-four or more in 
Puranie and even Jain accounts, and they were then considered as 
Yoginis In the Chausāņt Yogini temple at Bheraghat on the Nar- 
mada near Jubbulpore, where there is a circular colonnaded en- 
closure, are to be found together not only the sixty-four Yoginis but 
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also the eight Saktis, three rivers, four other goddesses, Siva and 
Gaņeša, thus making a total of eighty-one figures together with 
three more spaces at the entrances. At Khajurāho the sixty-four 
Yoginis appear in an oblong temple, but in other places like Rani- 
pur-Jural and Coimbatore such circular temples have been found 
and in Kālāhāndi there occurs the Surādā temple containing sixty- 
five cells. Many of these are hypaethral, which shows that the dei- 
ties enshrined were of minor consideration in the devotion of n en. 
The Bherāghāt figures have suffered, like other monuments, the f:: :a- 
tical fury of the iconoclasts; but most of them fortunately retain their 
names inscribed in the sixty-five peripheral chapels. A perusal of t < 
names discloses the fact that they are not all canonical. Some were 
obviously incorporated from popular cult objects of the time and 
the locality, and some were actual or corrupted forms of Brahmanic 
originals. A comparison with the list given by Hemādri about three 
centuries later shows that there was no fixity in the names of the 
Yoginis though their cult was fairly wide-spread. Even the eight 
Yoginis now worshipped in Bengal have titles not to be found in 
Hemadri's list; in fact, the East Indian names of the sixty-four Yoginis 
do not have any terribleness about them, being mostly names of 
Durgà herself, as the names in Hemādri's list have. Thus, barring 
the convention that the Yoginis must be sixty-four, there is very 
little common in the different lists of names. What interests us in 
the Bherāghāt icons is the presence of Sri-Teramva, a Mahisha- 
mardini figure with sixteen hands, and of Sarvatomukhi with a 
lotus under-seat containing the Tāntrik emblem of crossed triangles 
(shatkona), with the bija word Hrīr in the centre. Images of Brahmā, 
Vishnu, Sürya, Gaņeša, Kārttikeya, some of the Divine Mothers, and 
Ganga and Yamuna have been found in the ruins of the Bherāghāt 
temple, in the centre of which probably stood an Umā-Mahešvara 
group according to Coomaraswamy. It is probably at a later period 
that this Smàrta method of combining the principal gods in the same 
sanctuary was adopted. 


Once Šāktism became popular it was merely a question of time 
as to how exaggerated emphasis would be laid upon the diverse 
modes of divine manifestation. Thus Durga might herself be con- 
ceived as many, and this gives us Nava-Durgà (of which the Nava- 
lihgas of Kukkanur might be considered as the late male counter- 
' parts) or nine forms of the goddess known under different names. 
. One set of such names—Sailaputri, Brahmachāriņī, Chaņdaghaņtā, 

Kūshmāņģā, Skandamātā, Kātyāyanī, Kālarātri, Mahāgaurī and 
- Siddhidātrī—practically sketches her career and functions. Another 
better known set is composed of Ugrachanda, Prachanda, Chandogra, 
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Chaņģdanāyikā, Chanda, Chandavati, Chaņģarūpā, Atichaņdikā and 
Rudrachanda—all signifying the wrathful aspect of the deity. A 
rare image of Nava-Durgā in relief with an eighteen-handed central 
figure surrounded by eight sixteen-handed miniature figures was 
discovered at Porshā (Dinājpur) and is now in the Rājshāhi Museum. 
Nava-Durgà, Kālikā and Chaņdikā have been found enshrined in 
Jagešvara in Kumayun during this period. Similarly, just as Pārvatī 
was differentiated into Durga, Chàmundà, Mahishāsuramardinī and 
Mahalakshmi, so also Chamunda was herself viewed under the three 
forms of Karali or Bhadrakali, Kalabhadra and Kali or Mahakali, 
and was endowed with various numbers of arms under different 
names. Reference has already been made to the diverse forms of 
Chamunda in Bengal sculpture. 

By the side of these major Sakti deities we have other goddesses 
like Jyeshtha, the elder sister of Lakshmi but associated with mis- 
fortune (Alakshmi), reference to whose temple is made in an eighth 
century inscription near Madura. An inscribed four-handed Vāgīs- 
vari image of c. A.D. 940 from Nalanda, seated on a lion and torment- 
ing a demon, is now in the Indian Museum, and another figure of 
the same goddess in octo-alloy, with eight hands, is in the Rajshahi 
Museum. A little later than the period we are discussing came, in 
the wake of Tàntrik revival, the Daša-Mahāvidyās—Kālī, Tārā, 
Shodasi, Bhuvanešvarī, Bhairavi, Chhinnamastā, Dhūmavatī, Bagalā, 
Mātangī and Kamalātmikā (Gaja-Lakshmī), obviously modelled on 
the ten avatāras of Vishņu; but isolated deities like Kali, Ugra-Tārā, 
Vindhyavāsinī, etc. came earlier and had other associates, both 
fierce and benign, like Pratyangirā, Dhūmavatī or Dhūmrakālī, 
Lalitā, Tripurasundarī (often identified with Shodagi), Rajarajes- 
vari, etc. added at a later time. 


It appears also that Karttikeya was progressively losing con- 
tact with this Sakti group even though his Sakti (Kaumārī or 
Kārttikeyānī) forms one of the Mothers and he himself occasionally 
turns up in Seven-Mother slabs. Mentioned as Subrahmanya in the 
Mānasāra, he still retained considerable popularity in the South 
under the titles of Velayudha, Muruga, ete., specially with non- 
Brahmana classes, was assigned two wives— Valli and Devasenā (or 
Devayānā)—and had many shrines dedicated to him. In the Gujarāt 
area too Kārttikeya or Mahāsena receives the homage of the Chaulu- 
kyas and at Ellora he finds lithic representation thrice. Judging 
by the Gurgi inscription, his image along with those of Uma, Umā 
with Šiva, Sarasvati and Gaņapati, was placed round a central image 
of Siva in the area of the Gurgaj mound, where huge images of ` 


Durgà or Pārvatī have also been discovered. In the toraņa removed 
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to Rewa, Kārttikeya and Gaņeša also figure with the Mothers, as do 
the major gods (Brahma included) and the planets, in Siva’s mar- 
riage procession scene, 


Gaņeša, however, retains and, in fact, improves upon his posi- 
tion; he not only accompanies the Mothers but also attends and 
imitates the dance of Siva in sculptural representations and acts 
as a defender of the Brahmanical faith by guarding temples. Even 
a five-faced Gaņeša, in imitation of his five-faced (pafichaénanc ) 
father, has been unearthed both in Orissa and in the ruins of Rā »- 
pàl (Dacca). His figure has been found on the door lintel of ore 
of the ruined temples at Saidābād in Kashmir. No wonder that son.* 
terrible forms of Buddhistic deities should be represented as curt 
ing his power in the shape of trampling upon his prostrate body 
(and sometimes that of his Sakti also) —Mahākāla, Aparājitā and 
Black Maūjušrī being the most noted Mahāyānic oppressors of the 
elephant-headed god of the Brahmanical pantheon. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that Buddhism entertained an ambivalent 
attitude towards this deity, for it itself worshipped Vināyakas of 
different kinds. Similarly, Bāla-Gaņapati and the conch-shell 
symbol of some Gaņeša images betrayed occasional attempts at a 
rapprochement with Vaishnavism, but they did not prove a very 
successful venture. His place in temples, however, was assured; 
he adorns the door lintel of practically every major god in Gujarat 
—Siva, Brahma, Sürya, Devi, etc.,—and also in Haihaya Saiva tem- 
ples, just as Gaja-Lakshmi did in many Chālukya temples. 


Gaņeša's star of fortune became definitely ascendant towards 
the close of this period, for, under the name of Ganapati, he became 
8 popular cult object, particularly in Western India, and had a 
distinct sect, the Gāņapatyas, devoted to his special worship. With 
heads ranging from one to five and arms correspondingly increased, 
with one, two or more tusks, with the trunk variously disposed, and 
with many of the ornaments, attitudes and even the shapeless linga- 
form (of red stone) borrowed from Šiva, Ganapati became the cen- 
tre of a popular cult, open and esoteric, the rival of Siva him- 
self, and even superior to the other gods. who sought his aid and ap- 
proached and placated him when in distress. When the new fervour 
arose, there was a revival of the ancient number of six, of whom the 
five Sakti-Gaņapatis are the most prominent, namely, the red four- 
armed Uchchhishta-Ganapati, the red ten-armed Mahā-Gaņapati, the 
yellow six-armed Ūrddhva-Gaņapati, the tawny-coloured six-armed 

 Pingala-Ganapati, and the white four- or eight-armed Lakshmi- 
Gaņapati. Haridrā-Gaņapati with yellow colour and four arms was 
‘also regarded as the supreme deity. In Anandagiri's enumeration 
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Navanita, Svarņa and Santāna Ganapatis replace Ūrddhva, Pihgala 
and Lakshmi Ganapatis. It is probable that some of the names owe 
their origin to the materials with which the Gaņapati figures were 
made — cream or butter (navanita), gold (svarņa), turmeric (hari- 
drá),—or to the degree of their yellowness. The devotees of these six 
forms formed esoteric sects. Theogonic speculations tried to give 
Ganapati a mystie origin out of Siva, and Tantrikism invested him 
with yantras and mantras suited to different purposes. The image 
of his Sakti, labelled as Sri-Aingini, as also his own image is to be 
found among the Bheraghat icons and in the Indian Museum collec- 
tion, and Gaņeša himself with his Ganas also finds sculptural repre- 
sentation. The five heads, as in Heramba-Ganapati, sometimes get 
separate forms under Buddhistic influence at a later time as in the 
Nritya Ganapati of Nepal. In fact, images of Gaņeša with other Bud- 
dhistic influences, e.g. Bhūmisparša-mudrā, are also known from 
other countries, which is not unnatural, seeing that latterly he be- 
came a Buddhistic loan deity. The ashta-siddhis came to be constru- 
ed into his Sakti in Tantrik belief. In the Navagraha slabs he occu- 
pies the extreme right position — just the reverse of what he does 
in the Saptamātrikā slabs. His association with the Diggajas of 
the four cardinal points can be made out from the Ghatiyālā column 
near Jodhpur (with four Ganesa images at the top facing the four 
quarters) with a dated inscription of the ninth century A.D., while in 
a slab from Sonarang (Bengal), Gaņeša is found sculptured on the 
right and the Saptamātrikās on the left of a Sürya temple. The 
Ghatiyālā figure installed in a market place perhaps marks his 
association with success in trade. 


The end of this period virtually closes the origin of new divini- 
ties. Henceforward local variations, elaborations and fusions cha- 
racterise the evolution of new forms. The most outstanding reli- 
gious upheaval was furnished by the Tantras which necessitated 
an understanding with the deep-seated cravings of the human heart 
and an acceptance of the female principle in religious worship. 
After Mahāyānism had reached its zenith and given a new pantheon, 
a rapprochement with that cult was also found necessary, and when 
Buddhism degenerated and declined, its elements were utilised with 
suitable modifications to serve the needs of the newly absorbed 
Buddhist population. "There was a fusion of Buddhistic and Brah- 
manical cults also and a revival of interest in the occult was res- 
ponsible for the popularity of Gorakshanātha and other Siddhas. 
A new esoteric literature was born as a result of this new type of 
interest. 
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II. ICONOGRAPHY 


1. Sakti 


Images of Devi or Sakti, both of Ugra and Saumya types, ‘°° are 
met with in large numbers. Numerous eight- or ten-armed images. 
of the Mahishasuramardini have been discovered in different parts 
of eastern India, and their principal type, with certain additional 
features, came to be the accepted iconic model of the composite 
clay image in the autumnal Durga worship in Bengal An image, 
unique of its kind, retrieved from a north Bengal village in the 
Dinājpur District, portrays in a very interesting manner the re 
Durgas (Nava-Durgü);'9! the central figure of Mahishāsuramardi:ī 
is eighteen-armed with eight other sixteen-armed miniature figures 
of the same type grouped round it. The all-powerful and all- 
embracing character of the Divine Sakti is further emphasised by 
another unique stone image of the thirty-two-armed Devi engaged 
in combat with demons (not the buffalo-demon in particular), found 
in the said district; on the top part of its prabhavali are shown the 
miniature figures of Ganapati, Surya, Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma.'?* 


A four-armed standing figure of the goddess, of the saumya 
type, found in one of the rock-cut shrines of Ellora, exactly corres- 
ponds to the description of Pārvatī, one of the six varieties of Gaurī, 
viz., Uma, Parvati, Sri, Rambha, Totalà and Tripura, as described 
in the Rūpamaņdana. She holds in her four hands, from the lower 
right onwards (i.e, lower right, upper right, upper left and lower 
left), a rosary, Sivalinga, a miniature figure of Ganapati, and a water 
vessel, and has two pots of fire placed on her either side.'?? A com- 
parison between this rare type of Devi image from Ellora, and a 
particular form of her four-armed standing figures of the mediaeval 
period commonly found in Bengal, will be of interest here. The 
latter shows her standing erect, with such attributes as a boon 
(vara) or pomegranate, a Sivalinga, a tridandi or a trident in her 
hands in the above order, and an iguana (godhikā) carved on the 
pedestal. There are different varieties of this type which can be 
dubbed Chandi on account of the godhikā on the pedestal of many 
of them (this animal had particular association with the story of 
Chandi and Kalaketu, current in Bengal). An inscribed stone image 
of the Devi, dated in the third regnal year of Lakshmanasena, now 
in the collection of the Dacca Museum, shows a couchant lion for 
her vehicle; she holds vara, aūkuša, padma, and kamandalu in her 
hands and like Gaja-Lakshmi, is being bathed by two elephants. 
The pedestal inscription describes her as Chandi; but Bhattasali 
denominates it as Bhuvanešvarī on the authority of the Saradatilaka- 
tantra, $^ 
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Separate images of the Devi of the āsana variety are compara- 
tively rare, she being usually depicted sitting on the lap of her 
consort Šiva in such types of Šaiva images as Umā-Mahešvaramūrti 
discussed above. Several seated images, however, have been dis- 
covered in Bengal, and a few of them can be called Aparājitā, Mahā- 
lakshmi, etc. on the basis of various iconographic texts. A very 
interesting sculpture, found among the ruins of ancient Vikrampur 
(Dacca), shows a Sivalinga, “out of which emerges the half-length- 
figure of a four-armed goddess, with her front hands in the dhyāna- 
mudrā, and the back right and left hands holding a rosary and a 
manuscript respectively"; Bhattasali identifies the image as that 
of Mahamaya or Tripura-Bhairavī.'$6 The Mātrikā group of images 
have been found in different parts of India, but the earliest of them 
does not go back to a period earlier than the Gupta. The Gangdhar 
stone inscription of Višvavarman, of the time of Kumāra-gupta I, 
refers to the construction of the temples of the Divine Mothers, 
which are described as ‘terrible abodes’ (vešmātyugram). The ex- 
tant images of the Mātrikās, however, with the exception of that 
of Chāmuņdā, do not indicate anything fierce or terrific; most of 
them are shown as exact female counterparts of their corresponding 
male divinities with the complete cognizances and attributes of the 
latter. Vārāhī and Chamundi alone are different; the former, a 
sow-faced female seated on a buffalo, and the latter, an extremely 
emaciated figure with a scorpion mark on her shrunken belly, seated 
on a corpse (pretāsanā). To emphasise the mother-aspect, these 
goddesses are sometimes shown as carrying a suckling baby on 
their laps, and the Ellora Saptamatrika panel is a striking example 
of this type of Mātrikā images. Figures of Virabhadra and Gaņeša 
are usually carved on either side of the row of the Mothers, for the 
myths describe them as their guardians. Chamunda seems to have 
been one of the most important cult-goddesses in the Tantrik pan- 
theon, and this is proved by her several peculiar forms, such as 
Rūpavidyā, Siddha-Yogešvarī and Danturā, whose images have been 
discovered in Bengal. An image of the last-mentioned aspect of 
Chamunda, showing a two-armed goddess sitting on her haunches,. 
found originally in a Burdwan village and now in the collection of 
the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, Caleutta, strikingly portrays 
the weird and the uncanny "with its bare canine teeth, rounded eyes, 
ghastly smile, emaciated body, lean and pendulous breasts, sunken 
belly, and peculiar sitting posture".196 


2. Gaņeša 


Reference has been made above!?7 to the different varieties of 
the images of Gaņeša. His standing and seated figures are usually 
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four-armed, but when he is shown dancing, he is endowed with 
more hands. An eleventh century six-armed stone image of the 
god, hailing from north Bengal and now in the collection of the 
Indian Museum, shows him dancing on the back of his mount, 
attended by two other dancing figures, one on each side, playing 
on musical instruments; objects like the tusk, hatchet, rosary, blue 
lotus, pot of sweetmeat, etc. are displayed in his hands, and there 
is a bunch of mangoes carved on the top centre of the pointed stele. 
It is a finely carved sculpture, and the artist has handled the theme 
of a grotesque nature with great balance and sense of proportion. ' ^^ 
Another rare type of Gaņeša is that with five heads and ten arms 
seated on the back of a roaring lion; this variety is described 
in the texts as Heramba Gaņapati. Several such figures of the 
late mediaeval period have been found in India, and one, unearthed 
from the ruins of Rampal (Dacca), contains on the upper part of 
its stele six other miniature figures of Gaņeša, perhaps the cult 
pictures of the six sub-divisions of the Ganapatya sect.'°° Another 
type of Gaņeša, mostly found in southern India, is the Unmatta- 
Uchehhishta variety in which the god is shown in company with 
his consort in a suggestive pose; several of its extant specimens are 
rather of an indelicate character. 149 


3. Karttikeya 


' The South Indian images of Subrahmanya display a multipli- 
city of forms which are given various names in the Tantrik and 
Āgamic texts; but most of these are late in point of date. The 
Ellora stone panel shows a four-armed figure of the god with a cock 
placed in his front left hand, and two goat-headed attendants, one 
standing on either side of him. The latter evidently stand for such 
mythological personalities as Negameša or Hariņigameši. A late 
relief from Tirupparankunram temple in southern India represents 
a unique variety of Karttikeya figure, viz. Devasenā-Kalyāņasun- 
dara-mūrti, the theme of which is the marriage of Devasenā and 
Kārttikeya; it is evidently based on the Kalyāņasundara-mūrti of 
Siva, as the Nritya-Gaņapati figures are modelled on his dancing 
types.141 


4. Sūrya 


The iconographic representation of Sūrya came to be far more 
elaborate in course of time and several accessories were added. "The 
figures of Kuņģī, bearing pen and ink-pot, on the proper right, 
and of Dandi holding a staff on the proper left, are already present 
in some late Gupta reliefs of Sürya; the figures of several spouses 
of the god, such as Nikshubha, Chhāyā, Samjsa or Rajni, Suvarņā 
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and Suvarchasá, with the goddess Mahāšvetā and other attendants, 
are now depicted crowding round the main deity. The legs of not 
only the central figure but also of those of the various attendants, 
both male and female, are shown encased in some sort of leggings; 
but the long coat has completely disappeared, and the close cover- 
ing of the upper part of the body is just suggested by some delicate- 
ly carved lines on the torso and the arms. The lotus flowers held 
in the hands are not mere buds but fully blossomed ones shown 
parallel to the ears, and the seven horses are almost invariably re- 
presented on the chariot. The Sürya image, found at Kotālipādā 
(Faridpur) and now in the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Museum, Cal- 
cutta, dated in the eleventh century A.D., is a representative speci- 
men of such icons of northern India; but it contains such addi- 
tional features as agni-kundas carved on the saptaratha pedestal, 
from which issue lotus-flowers whereon the god and his principal 
attendants are standing. Another eleventh century stone relief of 
the god, procured from a Dinājpur village for the Rājshāhi Museum, 
shows a unique mode of representation; he is depicted six-armed, 
his natural hands hold two fully blossomed lotus flowers, the four 
added ones showing vara, akshamālā, abhaya and kamandalu. The 
Visvakarmāvatāra Sastra description of Dhātri, the first of the Adit- 
yas in the Dvādašāditya group of divinities, partially corresponds 
to this type; the former, however, is four-armed, the third pair of 
arms showing the vara- and abhaya-mudras being omitted. Four- 
armed standing and seated Sürya images, though rare, are not abso- 
lutely unknown in northern India. If a comparison is made bet- 
ween the normal two-armed Sürya figure of the north with the same 
of the south, both belonging to the mediaeval period, some remark- 
able differences may be noticed; the nature of the most important 
among them seems to prove that the southern Sürya figures did not 
come under any foreign influence, for their legs are always left 
bare.!4? Seated Sun images of the mediaeval period are compara- 
tively rare, and an inscribed one, acquired from a Dinājpur village, 
is all the more interesting, for the pedestal inscription of the ele- 
venth-twelfth century A.D. refers to the god as samasta-rogāņāri 
hartta (remover of all diseases). Composite reliefs of the Sun-god 
from northern as well as southern India, combining in them 
the features of several members of the orthodox Brahmanical triad, 
are known. These sometimes are joint representations of Sūrya 
and Nārāyaņa, or Sürya and Šiva, and very rarely the attributes of 
Sürya, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are all combined in a single icono- 
graphie motif. The eight-armed and three-headed figure in the 
Chidambaram temple, with Aruņa and the seven horses carved on 
the pedestal and his hands carrying such attributes as a conch- 
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shell, a discus, a pair of lotus-buds, etc. evidently represents the last. 
The so-called Trimürti figures found in Bundelkhand region are 
really typical combinations of Sürya and Vishnu, and are even 
sometimes described as Sūrya-Nārāyaņa. A unique three-headed 
and ten-armed sculpture of the twelfth century A.D., found at a 
Rājshāhi village, typifies in a very characteristic manner the combin- 
ed form of Sürya and Šiva; its three faces—the central one placid, and 
the side ones terrific—, its ten hands holding such attributes as sakti, 
khatvānga, nīlotpala, damaru and the usual lotuses, and other icono- 
graphic traits closely correspond to the description of Mārttaņda- 
Bhairava given in the Saradatilaka-tantra.14 All these composite 
types of images perhaps show indirectly the part which the Sun- 
god played in the evolution of many of the god-concepts connected 
with several of the important Brahmanical cults. 


Several mediaeval sculptures of eastern India, showing a rider 
with a drinking cup in his hand and accompanied by a host of fol- 
lowers, were at first wrongly described as those of Kalki. But they 
have now been correctly identified as those of Revanta, the son 
of Sürya. Both of them are shown riding on horseback, but the 
distinctive feature of Revanta is that he should be shown 
a-hunting accompanied by a host of attendants. The Brihat-samhita 
description of the god (Revanto-svārūdho mrigayā-krīdādi-parivāūrah ) 
gives us the correct clue to his identity, and several stone reliefs 
depicting him have been found in eastern India,.mostly in Bengal. 
These represent him as a rider in company with male and female 
followers, two-armed, booted, holding in his left hand the reins of 
the horse and a drinking cup in his right hand; the artists even 
include among the accessories a retriever dog. The late mediaeval 
Ghātnagar (Dinājpur) basalt image of Revanta, however, does not 
follow the above description in all its details, and presents the god 
in a novel manner, The Markandeya Purāņa!** says that Revanta 
was made the lord of the Guhyakas by his father, and his special 
task was to deliver mortals in distress *amid the terrors of forests 
and other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
robbers"; the Ghàtnagar relief shows the god engaged in combat 
with a band of robbers who were about to disturb the peaceful 
pursuits of the village people.'*5 


5. Navagrahas 


The worship of the Navagrahas was also of special importance 
in times of danger, and they were duly propitiated by means of 
grahayāga and svastyayana by different Hindu sectaries. So their 
images were in great demand throughout India and they were usually 
carved in a row on the lintel of the main sanctum of a Vaishnava 
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or a Saiva temple. The Siva temples of Bhuvanešvara (Orissa) bear 
this feature. Sometimes these are also shown on the prabhā of 
other cult divinities. Separate representations of these deities are, 
however, very rare, and the presence of two of them, Chandra and 
Brihaspati, among the basement reliefs on the main mound at 
Pāhārpur, are of great iconographic value.!^9 The Navagraha slab 
in the collection of the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, is a 
very fine sculpture; it shows the nine so-called planets: Ravi, Soma, 
Mangala, Budha, Brihaspati, Sukra, Sani, Rahu, and Ketu, standing 
side by side on lotus pedestals, holding their respective attributes 
in their hands with Gaņeša in the front of the row, and their respec- 
tive lāūchchhanas carved below.!^7 The big Navagraha slab, which 
served originally as the lintel piece of the Sun temple at Konàrak 
(Orissa), shows the deities as seated ones. 


(G) THE PARSIS!+7* 


Numerically, the Parsi Community forms an almost insignificant 
element in the Indian population. But it deserves an honoured place 
in Indian history, chiefly for two reasons. In the first place, itis the 
only living remnant of Zoroastrianism,—a splendid culture and civi- 
lisation of ancient times, which has very nearly vanished from its 
homeland, and is to be found almost exclusively in Western India 
and the Bombay State. The importance of this point is further en- 
hanced by the fact that Zoroastrianism is closely associated with the 
Vedic Culture of India to which detailed reference has been made 
in Vol 1.148 Secondly, the Parsi Community has furnished quite a 
large number of eminent men—leaders in politics, and captains of 
trade, industry, and commerce—who have played a prominent role 
in the making of modern India. 


Though the Parsis have made India their homeland, they have, 
like the Muslims, carefully preserved their separate entity. But 
unlike the Muslims they have not increased their ranks by local con- 
version and have no association—ideological or spiritual—with any 
community outside the boundaries of their adopted land. 


The Irānians—as the Parsis were known in old days—must 
have settled in India in small or large bands from time imme- 
morial But they were thoroughly absorbed by the Indian popu- 
lation, and have left no trace of their existence save in such ele- 
ments of culture which India might have borrowed from them. The 
present Parsi Community in India represents one or more of the last 
waves of migration from Tran (Persia) after the conquest of the coun- 
try by the Muslim Arabs. 
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The Sasanid King of Irān, Yazdagird III, was first defeated at 
Qadisiyya in A.D. 637 and his power was finally shattered in the 
battle of Nehawand in A.D. 641. That the Muslim occupation of 


their country, which followed this conquest, forced colonies of be. 


Zoroastrian Iranians to seek refuge in India, admits of no doubt. 
There is also a general agreement that the first batch of these emi- 
grants settled at a town called Sanjan, situated some 90 miles to 
the north of Bombay. But considerable difference of opinion exists. 
about the date of their arrival. 

A Persian poem, Qissa-i-Sanján, composed by Bahman Kaykobad 
Sanjānā about the year A.D. 1600, recounts the tale of the wandering 
of the band of Iranians who ultimately settled at Sanjān. The author 
does not give any specific date, but mentions the duration of the stay 
of the emigrants in different places, mostly in round numbers. It 
would follow from this that the emigrants arrived at Diu in Kathia- 
wad about A.D. 806, and after staying there for 19 years, settled at. 
Sanjan in A.D. 825. But most scholars refuse to take the poem as. 
historical and regard it as merely a figment of fancy.'^? 


Dastur Aspandiārjī Kamdin, in a small book, published in 
A.D. 1826, gives a specific date, Samvat 772 (= A.D. 716), for the 
settlement of the Irānians at Sanjān. It is possible that he relied 
upon a much older tradition. Unfortunately the details about month 
and tithi, given along with the date, do not fit this year. Besides, 
the date A.D. 716 seems to be too early, if we are to believe in the 
Irānian tradition that the emigrants wandered for a considerable 
period in Iran before leaving for India. Hodivala, who has considered: 
the whole question in great detail, suggests that the figure for the 
year is really 992, and as 9 and 7 were written very much alike such. 
a confusion may be easily explained. The main support of his argu- 
ment is that the details of the date given fit in with the year 992.159 
So it would appear that Hodivala's suggestion might be accepted and: 
the date of the first Parsi settlement in India (at Sanjān) may, there- 
fore, be provisionally fixed at Samvat 992 (= A.D. 936). 


The earliest positive date for the settlement of these Irānian 
emigrants in India is furnished by two inscriptions found in Kanheri 
caves.!5! These record the names of two parties of Iranian tourists 
who had visited the caves, and like many modern visitors, chiselled 
their names on the rocks. The first inscription gives the names of 


Fi 


x 


seventeen men, and the second, of ten men, including four of the  - 


first; and these are dated respectively in A.D. 999 and 1021. The 
script as well as the language of both the inscriptions is Pahlavi and 
the personal names are, without exception, purely Iranian. As the: 
Parsis in India freely adopted Hindu names, it has been argued that: 
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the arrival of the Iránians in India could not have been very old 
at the time the inscriptions were engraved. This in a way supports 
the date A.D. 936 suggested above. 


The Parsi tradition mentions that the ruler who gave permission 
to the first emigrants to settle at Sanjān was named Jādi Rāņā. 
According to the Qissa-i-Sanjan, he belonged to the race of the 'Shüh- 
rayas’. Neither the name nor the race is otherwise known. But 
here, again, Hodivala'*? suggests that the original word Shāhrāyān is 
a misreading or mistake for Shilhārāyān, which denotes the Silāhāras. 
This is quite plausible. In that case we may also accept his other 
suggestion that the king referred to was Vajjada-deva. Vajjada 
might easily become Jādi, and as the emigrants, fresh from Irān, 
would not like to address their benefactor as 'deva', which had in 
the Zoroastrian literature a meaning entirely the reverse of that 
which it bears in Sanskrit, they added the epithet ‘Rana’. 


The Š:lāhāra king Anantadeva made a grant to 'Kharāsān- 
Mandali' in A.D. 1081. Hodivala suggests that this refers to the 
Parsi Community.'5? As the Parsi records always speak of the first 
emigrants as having “come from Khorāsān”, it is a reasonable 
presumption that for some time after their arrival they were known 
as “Khorasan-Mandali”. 


Hardly anything is known of the Parsis in India during the period 
under review. Their later history will be dealt with in a subsequent 
volume. 


H. GENERAL DEVELOPMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
1. The Bhāshyas 


We have traced in the preceding volumes the rise of heterodox 
religions which crystallised into Jainism and Buddhism, their deve- 
lopment as great and powerful sects challenging the supremacy of 
the orthodox Brahmanical religion, their reaction upon the latter, 
and the resulting contest between various schools in the arena of 
philosophy. This battle of wits became acute between A.D. 600 and 
A.D. 1000. As Winternitz remarks:!5^ “The second half of the seventh 
and the first half of the eighth century A.D. was a period of lively 
philosophical disputes. Kumārila, the great Mimarnsa philosopher 
and representative of Brahmanical orthodoxy, attacked the Buddhist 
and Jinistic logicians, including among the last-named the promi- 
nent teachers Samantabhadra and Akalanka, whilst Prabhachandra 
and Vidyananda defended their co-religionists against Kumārila.” 
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The intellectual war that was waged found expression not so 
much in new writings as in exegeses on old ones. It was now the 
period of bhāshyas or expositions of the sütras. Less important 
commentaries and expository summaries were also written and bore 
the titles of vrittis, kariküs, etc., besides the general name of (ikà.'^5 


2. Orthodox and Heterodox Schools 


Much of the philosophical discussion turned on the two main 
points at issue between the orthodox and heterodox schools. Hetero- 
doxy challenged the authority of the Vedas as a source of knowledge. 
But, asked orthodoxy, what was its own position? The word of 
Buddha or of Mahāvīra was regarded as infallible and sacrosanct. But 
if the word of human teachers can be invested with such sanctity 
and infallibility, the Vedas, which are not attributed to any human 
authorship, must be regarded as a more authoritative source of 
knowledge. In popular debates and in sober arguments, this point 
was hammered into the minds of men with continued application 
and vigour. : 


Not only in epistemology, but in ontology also, heterodoxy had 
its weak points. Buddhism denied, in some form or other, a per- 
manent soul and a permanent world. If everything was momentary 
as the Buddhists asserted, then what are we to deal with? And 
if the soul was but a stream of consciousness, if there was no per- 
manent substance behind the changing states and processes of con- 
sciousness, whose salvation is philosophy to think of? And if, again, 
no definite statement — no definite affirmation or denial — about 
anything could be made, as the Jains said, then also how was a 
philosophy possible at all? Again, the Buddhist theory of the im- 
permanance of the soul and the theory of karma (action) and trans- 
migration conflicted with each other. If there was no soul that 
endures, to whom does karma cling and who is it that migrates 
from body to body and is born again and again? Thus the affirma- 
tions and denials of heterodoxy both contained weak points; and 
the battery of orthodox arguments continued to be directed against 
them for centuries after Buddha. 


That orthodoxy eventually overcame its enemy on these points 
is a fact. But the heterodox thinkers developed a powerful logic— 
an organon of thought and debate — which could not be brushed 
aside. It was assimilated by those who opposed its discoverers. 
The development of logic in orthodox schools was considerably in- 
fluenced by Jain and Buddhist writers on the subject. 


It was not in logic alone that heterodoxy vanquished its victor. 
In metaphysics, too, its gifts were very great and largely accepted 
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by its victor, though in a modified form. The Buddhist theory of 
extreme idealism and the doctrine that all is ultimately a void 
($ünya) influenced the philosophy of the great Vedāntist, Sankara, 
to such an extent that later crities of Sankara did not hesitate to 
dub him as a ‘Buddhist in disguise’, even though he had criticised 
the Buddhists in his commentary on the Vedānta-sūtras. 


Though the germs of the theory of karma and transmigration 
can be traced as early as the Upanishads, its fuller development: 
owes a good deal to Jain-Buddhist thinkers. And a popular, though 
somewhat fanciful, shape was given to it in the Jātaka stories of 
Buddha. 


We cannot attempt an exhaustive catalogue of the many ways 
in which the Jain and Buddhist thinkers have influenced the philo- 
sophy of the land. But there is one thing which ought to be em- 
phasised. Their ethics have considerably influenced — may we add, 
and improved — the ethics of the orthodox fold. The doctrine of 
ahimsa or non-injury (non-violence) to the animal world is speci- . 
fically a Jain-Buddhist doctrine though the Yoga system also accepts 
it as one of the forbearances. They regarded pure life and pure 
thought as a higher religion and morality than mere ablutions in 
water or offerings in fire. The theory of the brotherhood of man 
is another of their contributions. Monastic life received a new 
valuation and new impetus at their hands. 


But with all its great contributions, heterodox philosophy had 
‘to own defeat by the end of the eighth century A.D. and, though 
not yet a spent force, had to be satisfied henceforth with an inferior 
place assigned to it. 


3. Vedāntas Bid for Supremacy 


When heterodox philosophy was a power to reckon with, all 
the orthodox philosophies had a common cause to fight for and they 
were allies. But when heterodoxy began to sink beneath the sur- 
face and was ousted from learned societies, these allies began to 
fall out among themselves. The differences between them were 
not absent before; but they were overlooked and sidetracked in face 
of a common enemy. When that enemy was crushed, these diffe- 
fences came to the forefront. The Sūtras of Vedanta attempted to 
refute every other system, either orthodox or heterodox, including 
even such minor philosophies as the doctrines of the Paficharatra 
school. Sañkhya-Yoga attacked Nyàya-Vaiéeshika and vice versa. 
The quarrel was mainly over the fundamentals of metaphysics. 
The Sañkhya theory of unconscious prakriti was assailed and its 
apparent or real godlessness received no less attention. On the 
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other hand, the Nyāya-Vaišeshika theory of atoms was equally 
castigated. The Sānkhya believed in what was called satkāryavāda 
or the theory that the effect was latent in the cause and was only 
a metamorphosis of it. The Nyāya opposed it with the theory 
that the effect was something new (drambhavada), not present in 
the cause. These disputes have been carried on till quite recent 
times. 


While the different systems carried on their disputes in this 
way, the Mīmārnsās made a bid for supremacy over all. They — 
the two Mimamsas—had this advantage that they were more really 
loyal to the Vedas than the other systems; and the Vedas had ¿sta- 
blished their right to be heard. The loyalty of Sānkhya-Yoga and 
Nyāya-Vaišeshika to the Vedas was after all a lip-loyalty; for they 
did not squeeze their conclusions out of the Vedas. The Mimamsas, 
both of them, on the other hand, were more thoroughly dependent 
on the Vedas, drew all their inspiration from that source and did 

- not utter a line that was not supported by some text or other of the 
Vedas. This was a great advantage, specially when the Vedas, 
after the battle with heterodoxy, were again rehabilitated in popu- 
lar esteem. To this must be added the fact that able and famous 
professors of these philosophies like Kumārila and Sankara toured 
the whole country, from east to west and north to south, threw out 
a general challenge to all scholars of rival schools to meet them in 
open debate and either to vanquish them or own defeat and accept 
their philosophy. Half historical and half mythical accounts of 
these peregrinations have been preserved, and these tend to show 
how the philosophies emanating from the Vedas eventually trium- 
phed over all other philosophies and conquered the whole country. 
Of course, it was never a complete victory, for the rival systems of 
thought are still alive. But the Mimamsas and their source, the Ve- 
das, had won a great position and an immense prestige in the thought 
of the country. 


Originally the two Mīmārsās, as we have seen before, spoke 
and preached like one philosophy and with one voice. But gradu- 
ally there was a split between them over an issue which was accen- 
tuated in the philosophy of Sankara. The Vedas speak of two 
things—action (karma) and meditation (jūāna)—and accordingly 
there are two distinguishable parts of the Vedas. The Upanishads 
(or Vedanta, i.e. the concluding portion of the Vedas) speak of medi- 
tation more than anything else. The question arose: were the 
works enjoined in the earlier part of the Vedas—the rites and cere- 
monies—necessary for all and at all times? Two extreme views 
were advocated. One was that they could never be avoided; so long 
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as a man was in his body, i.e, until death, the duties enjoined upon 
a man according to his caste (varņa) and the stage of life (āšrama) 
in which he was, must continue to be performed. The other view 
was that these duties were only hypothetically imperative, and were 
indicated as means to an end. If a man wanted to live a life of 
happiness here and of bliss hereafter, the works should be done. 
But if one felt no interest in these things, if he rather desired salva- 
tion from all bondage (or moksha), these duties were not binding 
on him. Such a man should renounce the world forthwith, cut off 
all earthly bonds, give up all works, and live the life of contem- 
plation and of a hermit. There was also a third view according to 
which it was only in the last two of the four asramas (stages of life), 
that meditation could exclude works. The duties prescribed in the 
Šāstras, rightly performed, cleansed the soul and prepared it for 
proper meditation and intimate ilumination. The beauty of the 
whole thing was that texts from the Vedas could be cited for each 
one of the extreme views; and for the third also there were authori- 
tative sources. It was not really a philosophical question; but it 
meant a difference and provoked a quarrel; and separated the Uttara 
Mīmārnsā or Vedanta from its erstwhile ally, the Pūrva Mīmāmsū. 


The Pūrva Mīmārsā claimed that the essence of the Vedas was 
directions for works. As the Upanishads did not contain such 
directions (vidhis), or very few of them, they had only a secondary 
importance and the philosophy based on them was of inferior value. 
But the Vedānta in some of its forms brought the quarrel to a head 
by professing a total disregard for the works of religion which the 
Mīmāmsā supported. The cleavage between the two is nowhere so 
sharp as in the life and teachings of Šankara, the author of a cele- 
brated commentary (bhāshya) on the Vedānta-sūtras. 


4. The Philosophy of Sankara: (c. A.D. 188-820) 156 


There are certain points on which all Vedantists must agree. 
The theory of pramāņa or source of knowledge is one of them. Then, 
the apparent discrepancies in the texts of the Upanishads can and 
must be reconciled; and after such synthesis they yield but one 
philosophy, viz, that of Brahman as the Ultimate Reality. Regard- 
ing the evolution and dissolution of the world, too, there is little 
difference among Vedāntists. There is yet another point in which 
they are at one. It is the superiority of the Vedānta as a philo- 
sophy as against all other philosophies. But regarding the sectarian 
philosophies, such as that of Vaishņavism or Šaivism, all Vedān- 
tists have not agreed. If a Vedāntist belonged to some such sect, 
as many of the later Vedāntists did, then he would urge that 
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Vedānta was consonant with the philosophy and worship of this sect. 
If a Vedāntist did not belong to any sect, he would look upon a 
sectarian philosophy as hostile to Vedànta and, therefore, as onc 
which must not be countenanced. 


On points on which all Vedāntists agree, Šankara has little 
original to say. The most striking feature of his philosophy, how- 
ever, as he wrings it out of the sūtras of Vedānta, is his extreme 
monism which makes Brahman alone real and the self and the 
world of things only an appearance, an illusion of the finite mind 
in its state of ignorance. All that we see around us and all that 
we feel, consist of such stuff as dreams are made of — a stupendous 
Māyā or Illusion. Brahman, the one Ultimate Reality, is only an 
existence, without any qualities by which it could be described. 
Brahman is pure consciousness; not a subject knowing an object, 
for there is nothing other than Brahman of which Brahman could 
be conscious. In our ordinary knowledge there is the relation bet- 
ween a subject that knows and an object that is known. In Brah- 
man's consciousness, however, such a relation was not possible; for, 
there was nothing that could be an object of thought to Brahman. 
And the Māyā, by which a world of things and selves was fabri- 
cated, was neither an existence nor a non-existence and was, there- 
fore, indescribable. 


Sankara stands out as a notable milestone in the progress of 
Vedāntic thought. His style is easy and persuasive; but his per- 
sonality was more persuasive and imposing. We are told by tradi- 
tion and by his admiring biographers that he travelled through the 
length and breadth of the country, met all kinds of philosophers 
and pseudo-philosophers — even those who practised human sacri- 
fices — and vanquished them all in debate, and thus spread his 
philosophy far and wide. He established sanctuaries in distant 
parts of the country, and placed some of his ablest and most devoted 
disciples in charge of them to propagate his philosophy from there. 
From philosophy it grew into a missionary movement which has 
not yet died. There are still well-known sanctuaries associated 
with the name of Sankara which continued to be centres of Vedanta 
culture. 


In his travels, Sankara gained many disciples, sometimes direct- 
ly by persuasion, and sometimes indirectly by defeating rivals in 
debate. One of the more famous of these disciples was Mandana 
Misra,'57 a staunch follower of the Pūrva Mimarnsa. Being defeated 
in a debate, at which his wife presided as judge, he took to the 
monastic life, assumed the new name of Surešvara and wrote on 
the Vedānta on the same lines as Sankara. How far the many anec- 
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dotes current about Šankara may be regarded as historical it is, 
of course, difficult to say. 


Sankara’s great claim to our recognition and to a permanent 
place in history lies in the fact that he created an extraordinary 
position for Vedanta. This is evident from the fact that he was 
followed by a number of able and distinguished writers on Vedanta; 
and gradually several different schools of Advaita Vedanta arose. 
What is more important is that writers belonging to established 
sects of religion, such as Vaishnavism and Saivism, began to utilise 
the Vedanta as the philosophical basis and background of their res- 
pective creeds. This is done by a subtle identification of the god 
of their creed with the Brahman of Vedanta. Thus a Vaishnava 
like Ramanuja would say that Brahman is no other than Vishnu 
of his worship. Some like Vallabha would go so far as to say that 
Brahman is no other than Krishna of Vrindāvana. And a Saiva 
like $rikantha would say that Brahman is identical with Siva of his 
worship, who is called by other names also, such as Pasupati, Rudra, 
etc. The actual development of these schools, however, takes us 
beyond A,D. 1000. The only notable commentator on the Brahma- 
sütra, other than Sankara, falling within this period, is Bhaskara 
who taught the Bhedabheda doctrine (co-existence of distinction and 
unity in intimate relation with each other in Brahman) and severely 
criticised the māyāvāda of Advaita Vedānta. The period also saw 
the origin and development of the important philosophical School of 
Kāshmir Šaivism, known as the Trika system, which, in spite of 
its theistic tendency, gradually leaned towards Advaitism. 


1. Vol. HI, Ch. XVIII—A. 
la. Tāranātha surveys the career of the religion in these words: There appeared 
more than half of the eighty-four famous Buddhist Āchāryas who had gained - 
the Siddhi, after the time of Dharmakirti down to the time of king Chanaka. 
At the time when the six jewels (Hiuen Tsang speaks of four luminaries, viz. 
Aévaghosha, Aryadeva, Nagarjuna and Kumaralabdha, see Watters, LE 245; 
Tāranātha perhaps added Asahga and Vasubandhu) stayed on earth, the 
Mahāyāna Āchāryas were very scholarly and apart from the fact that the 
monks were excellent, the number of Śrāvakayānists was much higher. Starting 
from this time on, the teachings growing weaker and weaker went down in a 
short time in the south, although in other countries it declined gradually. 
During the time of the seven Palas, the religion was widely spread in " 
Bengal, Odivisa and the other border countries and in Kāshmir. In other 
countries, except a few, it did not exist; in Nepal it was much spread. In |. 
these countries the Mantrayāna and Mahāyāna were much spread; there also 
existed a great many Sravaka sects. See Schiefner, Geschichte des Bud- 
dhismus, 201-2. š 
. Its Sanskrit version has also been discovered in Eastern Turkestan. 
The parittās mentioned in the Milindapaūha (150-51) are Ratanasutta, Khandha- 
greci Dhajaggaparitta, Ātānātiyaparittā, and Angulimālaparittā. 
‘aranatha, 275. B 
Lalitavistara, 2; sarva-Bodhisattva-dharani-pratibhana pratilabdhaih 
Bodhisattva-dhūraņī-pratilabdhaih. 
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Sandhinirmochanasütra, 124; Sruta-dhárani. Samādhirāja-sūtra (p. 531) also 
calls itself a Dhāraņi. " 

Kárandavyüha, ch. vii; Tais-ch-üpi Tathāgatair-iyam dhüranim bhāsitum- 
ürabdhah.,..... Om chale chule chulye svāhā. 

Suvarnaprabhása-sütra, Chs. XI, XII. 

Saddharmapundarika, 396, 477. 

Gilgit Manuscripts by Dr. N. Dutt, L 44. 


- Very likely Mani represents Prajna, the producer of Tathāgata, placed on 


Padma, the Avalokitešvara, or Mani may mean Vajra, the Bodhichitta. 
Guhyasamāja, 2. 


Devapāla. The word “Mahipala” occurs in two stanzas. Some provincial 
dialects as also some places in Bengal and Assam which became noted at a later 


period as most suitable for secret yogic practices are also mentioned in this 
text. 


- Guhyasamāja, 93-4. The Guhyasamāja is mentioned by Šāntideva (seventh 


century A.D.) in his Sikshásamuchchaya, and by Indrabhūti in h's Jūānasid.lhi. 
It is listed as one of the texts of the Vajra School (Pāli Vājiriyas) in the Nikāya 
Sarhgraka, a Sinhalese work of the fourteenth century. 

It is very likely that the Bengali artists called Patuyās still maintain the 
traditions of the Maūjušrīmūlakalpa. 
Guhyasamája, 93-4. 

lbid, 87-8. 


. Schiefner, 20. 
- See Guhyasamāja, Intro. xiii and Text, 120. 


See Intro. xi and Text Ch. VII 


See eg, his Intro. xi; “place it (the hand of Sakti) on the hand of the dis- 
ciple” "The hand here is not of the Sakti but of the Guru. See 161. 
VII 


Sarva-kām-opabhogais-=cha sevuamanair—yathechchhatah 


Anena khalu yogena laghu Buddhatvam-āpnuyāt 


"This stanza should be read in the same light as the followi tanza of th 
Mādhyamika-Kārikā (Ch. XXV, 19). ote ae xir o ^x 


the enjoyment of sarnsāra as not harmful so long as one does not distinguish 
samsara from the nirvana 


. Guhyasamāja, 37. 


Ibid, 6. 


. See Indrabhūti, Jūānasiddhi, Ch. II 

- Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic, 321-22. 

. Tāranātha, 275. 

. Mystic Tales of Lāmā Tārānātha, 11. 

« There were more than one Dārika, and the Dàrika initiated by Lui-Pà was 


different from the Dàrika of Dohākosha. 
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Ct. B. C. Sen, Some Hist. Aspects of the Ins. of Bengal, 201; Sircar, Sel. Ina, 377: 
Mandasor stone ins. of the time of Nara-varman (A.D. 404). 


. See Sādhanemālā, Intro. xlviii. 


G OS. No. XLIV. 
G.OS. No. XLIV. 
Sādhanamālā, 353. 
See Sādhanamālā, II, Intro. 60. 


` This Lilivajra should be distinguished from  Lalitava ra's disciple LilAvajra 


(Tāranātha, 191) who lived about the seventh or eighth century. 
See above, p. 43f. 
Cf. Mafjusrimülakalpa, 631. 


. Cf. Pag-sam-jon-zang, 111. 


Waddell, Buddhism 0f Tibet, 31. 


. Tattva-samgraha, (G.OS. Nos. XXX, XXXI), 184. 


This confirms the statement about the propagation of these texts occurring in 
the Ashtasāhasrikā (225). ` 

His colophon to the commentary (Aloka, 563-64, G.O.S.) corroborates the state- 
ment of Tāranātha. 

Tāranātha, 232, 243. 

Commentary on Sarvaifiamitras Sragdharüstotra, 50. 


4. Brihat-svayambhū-purāņa, 320-21 
55. Tāranātha, 229. 

56. Tāranātha, 211. 

57. Cf. Ch. XII. 

58. EI, XXI. 97. 


59. See p. 51. 
. See Waddell, op. cit., 33. 
. Tāranātha, 221. 
` The formula is ‘Ye dharma hetu-prabhavā hetu teshārh tathāgato hyavadat, 


teshüm cha yo nirodha evam vidi mahüsramanah'. It contains one of b s 
cipal maxims of Buddhism and is ve frequently found engraved on rent 
parts of the mediaeval Buddha and hisattva reliefs. 


. R D. Banerji, EISMS, Pl. XXIX (a); B.M. Barua, Bharhut. III, Pl. XLVII. 
. Sādhanamālā, I, Nos. 3-5, pp. 18-25; II, Pl. L 
. For these crowned Buddhas, ef. R.D. Banerii, op. cit, Pls. XVII (b), XXI (c), 


XXII (b) & (c), XXIII (b) XXIV (c), XXVI (d) etc. 

N.G. Majumdar identified them as Adi-Buddha figures, V.R.S. Annual Report 
peg) Qn A.K. Coomaraswamy challenged this interpretation, JRAS, 1928, 
837, Pl. V, fig. 8. 


. See above, Vol. III, 393. 
. B.T. Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography, 34, Pl. XVIII a. 
. RD. Banerji, op. cit., Pl. XXXIV, fig. (a); for the four and six-armed figures 


of Lokešvara, cf. ibid, pls. XII (a), VIII (a) and (d). The four-armed 
in the collection of the Patna Museum hail from the interior of the Cuttack 
district of Orissa. 


. DHI, 116, 370-71; the ashfanidhis are the concrete manifestations of the 


Padmini-vidyà, of which $ri or Lakshmi was the presiding deity. 


. The description of the Brahmanical goddess Tārā as given in Brahmānanda's 


Tārārahasya and Krishnananda Āgamavāgīša's Tantrasara exactly corr 
to the above; B.T. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., TT. 


. B.T. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., 107, pl. XXXII (e). 
. These great fears as can be seen from this relief are majjana-bhaya, dasyu- 


bhaya, sirnha-bhaya, sarpa-bhaya, agni-bhaya, yaksha-bhaya. bandhana-bhaya, 
hasti-bhaya; these are depicted by miniature scenes in which the person in 
danger m each case is shown prayin, to the miniature replica of the goddess 
shown above. 


. B T. Bhattacharyya, op. cit., 123-26; 129-30, pl. XXXVI b: Bhattasali, Ignominy 


Se augan and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 45-53, pl. 


. Bhattacharyya, op. cit, 90-2, pl. XXX (a). 
. R.D. Banerji, EISMS, pl. XXXIX (b). 
. EB. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, pl. XIV. 


B.T. Bhattacharyya, op. cit, 97, pl. XXXI a. 


. For Bhattacharyya's refutation of the view that Vajravārāhī and Mārīchī were 


the two aspects of the same deity, cf. op. cit., 93-4. 
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, ” 79. AR. 313. 
B0. Cf. Farguhar, ORLI. 218. 
` 81. iu Indian sect of the Jainas, 77. List of the Gachchhas is given on pp. 
: 82. ORLI, 213. 
E 83. AR. 272. 
84. See above, pp. 101 
85. M pp. a ff; cf. also "Bappabhattisüricharita" in Prabhāvakacharita 
pp. 85 ff. 
86. Cf. Jain, Jaina Siddhānta Bhāskara, IX, No. 1, on Amoghavarsha. 
87. See above, p. 15 ff. 
= 88. Cf. Vaidya, History of Medieval Hindu India, III. 409; Sharma, Jainism and Kar- 
natak Culture, 25. 
89. Saletore, Medieval Jainism, 42 ff. 
90. IA, VI. 34. 
91. Upadhye, NIA, II. 132 f; Saletore, JBHS, VI. 10-33. 
92. See above, p. 181. 
93. Some writers have taken these Jinasenas io be identical But the names of 


their patrons and the different dates of composition prove them to be distinct 
persons separated by years. 1 
z 94. This and the following two paragraphs are based on Dr. Handigui's excellent 
monograph, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, especially Chs. 1, 6, 9, 10 and 13. 
=) E: e VIII. 106; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from inscriptions, 203. 


. IA, XI. 248. 
. 97. Nahar, Jaina-lekha-samgraha, III. 164. 

98. The writer is indebted to Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Prof. H. D. Velankar for 
t having gone through the section on Jainism and making a number of suggestions. 
> 99. Vol. II, p. 420. 

100. See pp. 28, 61, 89, 122, 138, 146, etc. 
101. There are other names also such as Shadardha-šāstra. 
102. According to Rājataratgiņī Bhatta Kallata, a pupil of Vasugupta, was a con- 
- temporary of Avantivarman who ruled from A.D. 855 to 883. 
` 103. Abhinavagupta's Paramarthasara, vv. 12-13; cf. JRAS, 1910. 723. 
104, Ibid, 728. 
105. Cf. ue barā of Mādhavāchārya. Tr. by Cowell and Gough. 
p. 136. 
106. Paramārthasāra, vv. 51-52; JRAS, 1910. 734. 
ë 107. For the philosophy of Sankara, see below, section H. 4. 
108. Vol. III, p. 435. 
109. HBR, I. 436. 
110. For such south Indian icons, cf. Rao, op. cit, II. 273-92 & Pls. 
lll. These are described and illustrated by Rao, EHI, II. 108 kinds of dances 
carved on either side of a gopura in the Natarāja temple at Chidambaram cor- 
respond with 108 modes of dance as described in the Bharata-Nütyasüstra. A 
book named Tàndavalakshanam, published some years ago, contains a full idea 
about them. 
1 112. Rao, op. cit., II. 229. 
113. A.K. Coomaraswamy, Dance of Siva. Rao, op. cit, II. 231-52, 
114. HBR, I. 443-44; N.K. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical 
Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 112-13, pl. XLII. 2. 
115. E.B. Havell, Indian Sculpture and Painting, 49-52, pl. XXII. 
116. R.D. Banerji, ASI, 1911-12. 
117. JISOA, XVIII. 54 fi. 
118. Rao, op. cit., II. 181-82, pl. XLIII. 
119. N.K. Bhattasali, op. cit., 118-20, pl. XLVII (a). HBR, I. 447, 
120. For an elaborate description of the Kankāla- and Bhikshātana-mūrtis of Siva 
cf. Rao, op. cit., II. 295-309, and pls. 
121. For these types of images refer to Rao, op. cit, I. Introduction, 44 pl. E. 
122. See above, Vol. III. pp. 328 ff, 428 ff. 3 
123. JISOA, I. 99-100, 103, pl. XXX. . 
124. For this ideology and the description of the image, see Rao, op. cit., I. 248-49. 
Krishna Sastri who reproduces the Conjeevaram relief, is wrong in his des- 
cription of this figure as Agni; South Indian Gods and Goddesses, 242-3, fig, 147. 
125. Rao, op. cit., I. 251-56, & pl. LXXII, fig. 2 and pl. LXXIII. Dattātreya concept 
e the god refers indirectly to a conscious attempt of harmonising the diflerent 
ts. 
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129. 


143. 


144. 
145. 
146. 


147. 
147a. 


148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 


152. 
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HBR, I. 437, pl. III, fig. 12. 

Van Guliq in his monograph on 'Hayagriva' shows the migration of this divi- 
nity outside India. 

For two interesting east Indian reliefs illustrative of this god, cf. HBR, I. 438, 


pls. V, 14 and 15. 
izance to be found in the Satapatha Brühmamna 


Is a clue to this peculiar cognizan 

passages (XII. 7.13 and 14; XII. 7.23 and 7) which closely associate rams 

and ewes with Sarasvati? N.K. Bhattasali refers to ram-fight and ram-sacri- 

= y ae on the occasion of the Sarasvati-püjà,—Cat, 188-190, pl. LXII. 
, III. 74. 

R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja, pp. 362 ff. 


30. See above, Vol. III, 441 ff. 


The nine Durgās are sometimes named, Ugrachanda, Rudra lā, Prachandā, 
Chandogra, Chandanayika, Chandā, Chandavati, darūpā, Atichaņdikā. 
In the Devikavacha of the Devīmāhātmya their names are Sailaputri, Brahma- 
charini, Chandraghantā, Kushmanda, Skandamáütà, Kātyāyani, Kālarātri, Maha 

gaurī and Siddhidātrī. 


2. For these two Devi icons, cf. HBR, I. 453-54, pls. XIII, 35 and 1, 5. 
3. The Rüpamandana verse reads—Akshasitram Sivám devam gaņādhyaksham 


kamandalum, Pakshadvaye 'gnikunde cha mūrtissā Parvati smritā. Rao, op. cit., 
I, pl. CVII (fig. 1). App. C., Pratimālakshaņam, 


p. 120. 
34. DC Bhattasali, Icon. Dacca Museum, 202-3, pl. LXIX. HBR, I. 451, pl. LXXVII, 
180. 


HBR, I. 452, pl. VI. 19. 

HBR, I. 455, Pl. XIV. 36. Several other figures of Dantura have been found 
in north Bengal. 

See Vol. III, 444 f. 


. ASI, 1934-35, pl. XXIV (a). 
. Bhattasali, op. cit. 146-47, pl. LVI (b). 
. Rao, Iconography, 53-5, Pl. XI (fig. 2) & Pl. XII. 


For the Ellora and Tirupparankunram reliefs of Kārttikeya, cf. Rao, op. cit., 
I. 445, 448, Pl. CXXIV & CXXIX. 


. These differences have been enumerated by T.A.G. Rao, op. cit. I. 311-12. 


Several south Indian Sürya figures of late mediaeval period are illustrated by 
him in Plates LXXXVIL LXXVIII, XCI, XCII & XCIV etc. of the same 
volume. 
Sūradātilaka-tantra, patala xiv. For the Chidambaram relief, cf. H. Krishna 
Sastri, South Indiam Gods and Goddesses, p. 236, fig. 144; for the Sürya- 
Narayana images, cf. IA, 1918, 136 ff.; for the Marttanda-Bhairava relief now 
in the Rājshāhi Museum, cf. VRS—Rep, 1929-30, 9-10, fig. 2. 
Mārkaņdeya Purüna, CVIII, vv. 22-3. 
VRS-Rep., 1927-28, 1, fig. 2. HBR, I. 459, pl. XVI. 42. 
S.K. Saraswati, Early Sculpture of Bengal, 65-7, fig. 17; MASI, No. 55, 53-4, 
pl XXX (b) and (c); Dikshit’s identification of these two reliefs as Siva and 
Brahmā is unacceptable. 
HBR, I. 459, pl. XVII. 43. 
General references. 
S. H. Hodivala, Studies im Parsi History. Bombay, 1920. =, 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, The Exact Date of the Arrival of the Parsis in India 
(Kane Festschrift, pp. 506-514). 
Ch. XI: “Indo-Iranian Relations”. 
Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History, 1-36. 
Ibid, 70 ff. a < " 
The inscriptions have been translated in the Zarathoshti Abhyüsa, III. 160; 
IV. 212. 


Op. cit., 74 ff. 
Pārsī Prakāša, I. 80. 


154. HIL, II. 478. 
155. Some writers of the period are:— 


Buddhism: Sāntarakshita, Kamalašīla, Dharmottara. 
Jainism: Akalanka, Vidyananda, Manikyanandi, Prabhact a. 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika: Vāchaspati, Jayanta, Udayana, and Sridhara. 
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Sankhya: Probably the Sütras themselves were finally redacted during this 
ty Gaudapada, the commeniator of Sankhya-Karika, belongs to this 
period. 

Yoga: Vachaspati, who wrote on other systems also. 

Mimarhsa: Maņdanamišra. Pārthasārathi, according to Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
flourished during this period. 

Vedānta: Šankara, Sure$vara (see footnote 157 below), Padmapāda, Ānandagiri, 
Sarvajūātmamuni, Bhāskara. 

For various views about the date of Sankarāchārya placing him between sixth 
and ninth century A.D., cf. GIL, IIT. 434, fn. 1. An inscription in Cambodia men- 
tions the very interesting fact that Sivasoma, the guru of king Indra-varman, was 
a disciple of Bhagavan Sankara who is presumably no other than Šankarāchārya. 
As king Indra-varman ascended the throne in Saka 799, Šankarāchārya cannot 
be placed much earlier than the beginning of the ninth century A.D. Attention 
to this passage was drawn many years ago by Dr. R.C. Majumdar in a short 
note in Indiam Review (Madras) and also by Prof. K.A.N. Sastri in JOR, XI. 
285. But it has not yet received much attention from students of Indian Phi- 
losophy. The question has been recently discussed by Pandit B. Upadhyaya in 
his Hindi work entitled “Sri Sankarüchárya" (Ch. IV) (Hindustani Academy, 
Allahabad, 1950). But his arguments against the evidence of the Kambuja Ins. 
are unconvincing. 
Among the disciples of Sankara the most prominent are Surešvara, the author 
of the famous Vūrttika, and the Naishkarmyasiddhī; and Padmapāda, the 
author of the Paūchapādika which has been commented upon by Prakāšātman 
about A D. 1200. 

Scholars hold different views regarding the identity of Sure$vara and 
Mandana. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
L EDUCATION 


1. Courses of Study 


The old Smritis are completely silent about the methods and 
processes of primary education. But the later Smriti authorities 
introduce us to a new sacrament, significantly called vidyarambha 
(commencement of education), and alternatively aksharasvikriti or 
aksharābhyāsa (training in the alphabet). According to them the 
initiation is to take place in the boy’s fifth year, or at any rate 
before his investiture with the sacred thread. On an auspicious 
day, during the prescribed season, various deities and sages are 
to be worshipped to the accompaniment of offerings to the sacred 
fire, and honour shown to Brahmanas. Then the teacher, seated 
facing the boy, is to give him his first lesson. According to an un- 
named Smriti authority the curriculum is to consist of a 
primer (mātrikūnyāsa) and arithmetic (| ganita).' 


The ancient Brahmanical sacred law laid down a comprehen- 
sive scheme of Vedic education for students belonging to the first 
three classes of the Hindu social system. This is supplemented 
and modified in some important points by the later Smriti authori- 
ties who, however, often differ from one another. Thus as re- 
gards periods of study, perpetual studenthood is included by 
Naradiya Purāņa? and long-term studentship by Aditya Pwrāņa? 
among practices to be eschewed in the Kali Age. On the other 
hand Medhātithi,* following the authority of Manu,® recognises 
two kinds of religious students, viz. the life-long student (naishthika), 
and the student who offers some return to his teacher at the end 
of his training term (upakurvāņa). 


As for the courses of study, it is strange to find the metrical 
Vasishtha-, Kātyāyana-, and the Laugakshi- Smyitis® strongly con- 
demning the study of a Vedic recension other than one's own. This 
is quite unlike the catholic attitude of Medhātithi who requires” 
the pupil to study three, two, or one recensions of each of the three 
Vedas instead of an equal number of recensions of one single Veda. 
In the same context Medhātithi asks the student to undertake, in 
the interval between the end of his training-term and his marriage, 
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a course of study in grammar and the like for helping him to 
understand the meaning of the Vedas. Turning to another point, 
we find Parasara, Vyasa, and Laghu-Vyasa® insisting upon the 
comprehension of meaning of the Veda in place of mere reading 
of the text. Medhātithi,? however, argues that the comprehension 
of meaning follows naturally after hearing the text. 


The Smriti authorities of this period, unlike those of the 
Gupta and preceding ages, seldom refer to technical education.'° 
We have a concrete account of the training of a young merchant 
in the Bhavisayattakaha, a tenth-century Jain prose romance, but it 
is too exaggerated to be of much practical value. We learn from 
it, however, that young merchants of rich families used to be sent 
for residence at the teacher's house, and that not merely intellectual 
training but also the development of character was aimed at by the 
teacher. "We may refer likewise to Medhātithi's vivid and obvious- 
ly authentic account’? of the high technical equipment expected from 
a Vai$ya, the rudiments of which at least must have been acquired 
in boyhood from a master of the craft.!? 


Medhatithi'* recommends the Vedie student, even after mar- 
riage, to go abroad for acquiring further proficiency in sciences 
(šāstra). The value of foreign travel as a means of general edu- 
cation is indicated by an expressive simile in Kuttanimatam.'© 
Here it is averred that those who do not learn the dress, manners, 
and speech of other lands are like oxen without horns. 


2. Student Life 


Medhātithi insists upon the strict enforcement of the old 
Smriti law requiring a Vedic student to beg daily for his alms. 
The student, he says,!? must not beg alms one day and live by 
them next day after mixing the same with butter and so forth; 
on the contrary, he is to beg for alms and partake of them the 
same day. For the period intervening between the end of his 
studentship-term and his marriage, the student, according to him,!* 
Shall continue to observe the vow of continence, though he need 
not observe other vows about abstaining from honey, meat, and 
so forth. A curious rule in the Pālakāpyasarnhitā!s which recalls 
the Smriti law relating to inter-marriage between the varņas, re- 
quires the Bráhmana to teach three, the Kshatriya two, and the Vaisya 
one varna, but forbids teaching even a virtuous Sidra. A text of 
Yama'® and Kürma Purüma?? condemn a teacher putting off in- 
struction to a pupil who has lived with him for a year. As to 
the relations between the Vedic teacher and his pupil, the teacher's 
duty of using persuasion in the first instance and of applying the 
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rod only in a mild form and in the last resort is inculcated by 
Medhátithi. On the admissibility of receiving fees from pupils 
the Smriti authorities of this period are sharply divided in their 
views. Following the authority of Manu and Yājūavalkya, Varā- 
ha Purüna?? includes the Brahmana teaching for a stipulated fee 
(bhritakādhyāpaka) among those who must not be invited at a 
funeral repast. On the other hand, Matsya Purána?? clearly sanc- 
tions the acceptance of a fee from a pupil beforehand by his tea- 
cher, for it says that one who does not teach a science (vidya) or 
a craft (silpa) after taking a fee (mūlya) shall be fined the whole 
of this sum by a just king. Medhātithi carefully distinguishes bet- 
ween the cases where teaching for a fee is allowable and those 
where it is not permitted. According to his view** teaching in 
return for a fee is blameworthy only when the payment is made 
a condition precedent for the teaching, while receiving instruction 
from a paid teacher is to be condemned only when the fee is paid 
by the student himself.26 Elsewhere*€ Medhātithi declares that 
the conferring of some benefit upon the teacher by the pupil, prior 
to his return home after finishing his course of study (samavar- 
tana), is not precluded by the text of Manu.?" 


As regards the service to be done by the Vedie pupil, Medhā- 
tithi2® gives in different places examples of the kinds of house- 
hold work to be performed by him as well as those forbidden to 
him.?? 


3. Female Education 


Long before the present period the Smritis had denied the 
right or privilege of Vedic study to women. By progressively 
sanctioning early marriage of girls, they further destroyed the 
chances of higher education of women. How backward was the 
state of higher studies among girls in general during the present 
age is proved by the significant omission of all references to women 
teachers in the contemporary lexicographical works, and still more 
by the testimony of Medhatithi9° to the general ignorance of the 
Sanskrit language among women. Nevertheless we have reasons 
to believe that women, including those not belonging to the higher 
classes, had some opportunities, as in the preceding Age, for 
liberal education as well as training in the fine arts. Rājašekhara*" 
refers, in justification of women's competence in poetical skill, to 
examples of princesses, of daughters of high officials (mahāmātra), 
Of courtezans, and of concubines, who were poetesses as well 
as adepts in sciences (Sūstra).** In Avantisundari, the accom- 
plished wife of Rajasekhara, we have a striking illustration of a 
lady deeply learned in Sanskrit lore.*$ The dramas and prose 
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romances of this Age also illustrate the contemporary state of learn- 
ing among women. In the plays of Ràja$ekhara,?* we find 
that court-ladies and even the queen's maids-in-waiting are cap- 
able of composing excellent Sanskrit and Prakrit verses. Again, 
we have a number of stories pointing to the skill of princesses in 
the fine arts, specially those of painting, music and versification.?^ 


4. Some Educational Centres and Establishments 


In Vikramašīla monastery, referred to above, we have an out- 
standing example of an advanced centre of learning like Nalanda and 
Valabhi in the seventh century A.D. We have also sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that there existed at this Age organised educational 
institutions which were founded and maintained by the people from 
the king down to humble individuals. To begin with northern India, 
king Avantivarman of Kashmir (A.D. 855/6-883) appointed a certain 
well-known teacher to expound grammar in a Vaishnava temple 
founded by himself, while another ruler Yašaskara (A.D. 939-948) 
founded a hostelry (matha) for the residence of students hailing from 
Āryadeša for education.s5 Turning to Western India, we find a 
village-chief (grāmapati) in A.D. 945 granting lands to a community 
of scholars (vidydrthisamgha) and a dwelling house to the teacher 
of a school (sala) which had been founded by a minister of the 
Rāshtrakūta king Krishņa III. It was further agreed that the Brāh- 
maņas of this village were to contribute to the same scholarly body 
sums at stipulated rates on occasions of tonsure, investiture with the 
sacred thread and marriage, while the Parishat was to feast the same 
body whenever a feast was given to Brāhmaņas. The school was 
afterwards rebuilt by another chief.*6 In South India the documents 
as usual are fuller than those of any other part of the country. A 
college (vidyāsthūna) at Bāhugrāma (modern Bāhur near Pondi- 
cherry) received an endowment of three villages from the Chief 
Minister of the Ganga-Pallava king Vijaya-Nripatungavarman. At 
the time of the grant it was being continued by the residents of the 
village and it provided for the teaching of fourteen branches of 
learning.?7 At Kānchīpuram there lay to the east of Rājasimhes- 
vara temple a college (kallüri) which is referred to in an inscrip- 
tion of Rajendra Chola I. 


IL SOCIAL LIFE 
1. Social Divisions and Sub-divisions 


The old spirit of caste segregation is reflected in a passage of 
Medhātithi?? which requires the dead bodies of Sūdras, Vaisyas, 
Kshatriyas, and Brāhmaņas to be carried out of the city by the 
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south, west, north, and east gates respectively. As regards Brah- 
manical privileges, Matsya Purāņa*? prescribes for a Brahmana 
guilty of serious offences, banishment and branding with distinctive 
signs instead of the death penalty. Going a step further Medhā- 
tithi*' forbids not only corporal punishment, but even a money- 
fine, to be inflicted upon a guilty Brāhmaņa. From this he draws 
the corollary that if a Brāhmaņa of learning, good conduet, and 
noble birth casually commits a crime, he should not be punished 
even with a fine for the first offence. Like Brihaspati and Kātyā- 
yana before their time, Sumantu*? forbids slaying of an ātatāyī 
(desperado) in the case of his being a Brahmana, while an un-named 
Smriti authority^9 includes the killing of ātatāyī Brahmanas in 
righteous warfare among forbidden acts. Finally Skanda Purāņa,** 
developing a line of thought in Manu,*© observes that he who makes 
a gift in a straightforward fashion, without scrutiny (into the quali- 
ties of the Brāhmaņa donee), satisfies the manes as well as the gods. 
While thus following the older precedent relating to Brahmanical 
immunities and privileges, the Smritis of this period equally pursue 
the older tradition in condemning Brāhmaņas of particular types. 
Like Manu and Yājūavalkya, Varāha Puraüna^? gives long lists of 
Brāhmaņas who, because of their physical appearance or occupa- 
tion or conduct, must not be invited to a funeral repast. Among 
these is the devalaka (defined as a Brāhmaņa worshipping a deity 
for money for three years) who, according to an un-named Smriti 
authority,*7 is so impure that a man touching him must purify him- 
self by bathing with his clothes on. A list of six classes of Brāh- 
maņas who, though born as such, are not Brāhmaņas at all, oceurs in 
Sátütapa quoted by Aparārka.*€ The Brahmanas, again were de- 
graded by residence in various foreign lands. As Mafsya Purāņa*? 
says, Brāhmaņas living in the mlechchha countries of Trišanku, 
Barbara, Odra (Orissa), Andhra (Telugu country), Takka (Punjab), 
Dravida (Tamil country), and Konkana must not be invited to a 
funeral repast. What is more singular still, some Smriti authorities 
of this period do not exempt the atatayi Brahmana from being execut- 
ed. Thus Vriddha-Hārīta and Matsya Purāņa repeat Manu’s famous 
text®° condoning, if not enjoining, the killing even of a learned 
Brahmana who is an ātatāyī. More radical is the view of Visva- 
rüpa5! who allows immunity not only to the slayer of an atatayt 
Brāhmaņa, but also to one who has killed a Brāhmaņa in battle, and 
one who has done so for money at the instigation of another, 

We now turn to the class of Südras who stand at the other end 
of the social scale. The later Smritis follow and even surpass their 
predecessors in emphasising the social and religious disabilities of 
this class. Thus, according to a text of Parāšara,52 eating a Sūdra's 
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food, association with a Sidra, sitting on the same seat with a 
Sidra, and taking lessons from a Sidra are acts dragging down even 
a ‘blazing’ person. An un-named Smriti?? includes a Sūdra's cook- 
ing of food for Brahmanas and the like in the list of practices 
forbidden by the consensus of virtuous men at the beginning of 
' the Kali Age. A new departure is marked by a few texts which 
go to the length of declaring the touch or even sight of a Südra 
to be an act of pollution. Thus, according to an un-named Smriti,5+ 
a twice-born man, on seeing a Sidra, must stop performance of his 
rite, while one touching him must take a bath. According to 
Gargya, a twice-born man, on touching a Südra or a Nishada, must 
purify himself by ceremonial sipping of water.9^» With these rules 
may be contrasted the texts of the ancient Grihya-sütras and Dharma- 
sūtras which, by requiring the feet of Brāhmaņa and other guests 
to be washed by Südras, do not at least contemplate the Sidra to be 
an untouchable.*5 The old Smriti ban on Vedic teaching to Südras 
is repeated during this period by Laghu-Vyàsa,59 who forbids the 
Veda to be taught in the vicinity of Sūdras. Similarly according to 
Kāūšīkhaņda,57 a Brāhmaņa must not let a Südra hear a Vedic mantra. 


We may now turn to the views of Medhātithi which are suffi- 
ciently important and distinctive to be considered separately. "Thus, 
as regards the Südra' social status, Medhatithi5? observes that 
Manu's text, inculcating the Südra's divinely ordained duty of servi- 
tude and his incapacity for emancipation, is a pure declaration 

-(arthavada), since another text of Manu declares the Sidra eligible 
to release from servitude under special circumstances. Slavery, con- 
tinues Medhatithi,°° instead of being innate in the Sidra, is voluntary 
with him, for he acquiesces in it only with a view to acquiring merit 
and, even then, he cannot be given away or pledged, unlike a bought 
or house-born slave. In fact, concludes Medhātithi, a Sūdra does 
nothing wrong if, being in possession of wealth, he lives without 
dependence upon a Brahmana. This discussion clearly shows that 
Medhatithi recognises the Südra's absolute right to personal freedom. 
What is more, Medhatithi®° explains Manu's term Südrasishya (pupil 
of a Sūdra) to mean that Südras were sometimes teachers of gram- 
mar and other sciences. Dealing with the Südra's religious rights, 
Medhātithi, in the fashion of the Mahābhārata,€1 excludes the Südras 
from stages of life other than that of the householder. As he obser- 
ves,9? the Sūdra, by serving Brahmanas and living as a householder, 
attains through service of Brāhmaņas the fruit of all āšramas except 
salvation, which is the fruit of the fourth āšrama alone. Asa house- 
holder the Sūdra is not entitled to perform Smārta rites of marriage, 
but he is not prohibited from uttering the name of a deity according 
to the views of revered teachers.°° Again, according to Medhātithi,%* 
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while Srauta rites are not open to a Südra, because of his ineligi- 
bility for initiation, there is no prohibition against his performing 
those that are prescribed for all in the Smritis. Referring to 
Manu, who censures a Brāhmaņa for performing the Agnihotra 
rite with money obtained from a Sidra, Medhatithi® observes that 
this does not apply to cases of compulsory rites already under- 
taken, and that it applies in fact only to the Fire-laying ceremony 
(agnyüdheya) mentioned in the text. Similarly Visvaripa®® ob- 
serves that the naming ceremony and other sacraments are to be 
performed for $üdras, but without mantras. In short, the Sidra, 
according to Medhatithi, has limited duties corresponding to his 
limited rights. As he observes,’ the Sidra incurs sin only if he 
commits acts that are expressly prohibited to him; the Sūdra is not 
entitled to initiation and similar sacraments, and he incurs no sin 
for failure to bathe and fast and worship the deities. 


The Smriti authors of this period deal also with various ethnic 
and professional groups known to the Brahmanical sacred law from 
ancient times as mixed castes. According to Medhátithi&? sons 
of twice-born classes, born out of women of lower varnas other 
than Sidras, are entitled to the ceremony of initiation, and thence 
to all the privileges of a twice-born man. Among individual caste- 
groups the Ambashthas are declared by Ušanas and Vaikhūnasa- 
Smārtasūtra, after Manu,®° to be descended from the union of 
Brāhmaņa males with Vai$ya females, and to have various occupa- 
tions including agriculture and perhaps surgery. The Ambashthas 
are definitely included among Südra castes in Brihaddharma Purüna."9 
Usanas?! mentions a similar caste-group called Bhishak, which is sup- 
posed to be the offspring of Brāhmaņa males and Kshatriya females, 
and to be occupied with the study of medicine, astronomy, astrology, 
and mathematics, The caste of Karana, derived in the older 
Smritis7? from the union of Vaišya males with Sidra women or in 
similar ways, is included among Sidra castes in the Brihaddharma 
Purāņa passage just cited. Again, the term Kayastha, signifying a 
royal offieial in the earlier Smritis, inscriptions, and general litera- 
ture,’ occurs in Vedavyüsa-Smriti'^ in a list of Sidra castes. The 
largest number of texts deals, naturally enough, with Chandalas 
known to the Smriti law from early times as occupying the lowest 
rank in the order of mixed castes. Reproducing the provisions of 
the older law, Agni Puraya’® declares that Chandalas shall be 
employed for the execution of criminals, they shall wear the clothes 
of the dead, while they must live outside the village and must not 
touch others. Medhatithi’® assigns to Sopākas (supposed to be 
born of Chandalas by Pukkaša women) the tasks of executing crimi- 
nals, of carrying away unclaimed corpses and taking their clothes, 
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of eating cakes offered to the dead and the like. Like the earlier 
Smriti law, that of the present age lays down strict rules for pre- 
venting the pollution of other classes by the touch of Chandalas.'' 
Medhatithi, again, gives examples of the distinctive signs/? that 
should be borne by Chaņdālas when going about their business. 
Elsewhere’? Medhatithi extends the rule about untouchability of 
Chandalas to other pratiloma castes such as the Sūta, the Māgadha, 
and the Ayogava. A new question taken up for discussion by the 
Smritis of this age, and testifying to an intensified spirit of caste 
exclusiveness, relates to the impurity of the Chandala’s shadow. 
On the one hand Atri, Angiras, Satatapa, and Auáanasa-Smriti^^ go 
to the length of prescribing purification by bath for crossing a 
Chandala’s shadow, while Vyāghrapāda and Brihaspati®°* would have 
the Chandala kept beyond a prescribed distance. On the other 
hand, Sivadharmottara®' says that the shadow of Chandalas or out- 
castes does not pollute a man. It is to the credit of Medhatithi^? 
that he sides with the latter group of Smritis in declaring that the 
Chaņdāla's shadow cannot pollute the others. 


In the Smritis of this period we also catch reflections of the 
Brahmanical view relating to social intercourse with various hote- 
rodox sects. It appears that not only the touch but even the 
sight of these sects was regarded by some authorities as involving 
pollution. Thus Brahmāņda Purána?? enjoins that one should bathe 
with his clothes on after touching Šaivas, Pāšupatas, Lokayatikas, 
and others. According to a similar text of Shattrinsanmata,8^ one 
should do the same if he touches Bauddhas, Pāšupatas, Laukāyatikas 
and others. Vriddha-Hārīta*5 enjoins purification by bath on touch- 
ing Saivas and on entering a Šaiva or a Buddhist temple. An un- 
named Smriti? lays down that one should look at the Sun for puri- 
fication on seeing Jains, Pāšupatas, Bauddhas, Kaulas and so forth, 
and should purify himself by bath on touching them. 


Such are the scattered references found in the Smriti law of 
this period to the divisions and sub-divisions of the Hindu social 
system. In the contemporary historical records we have some 
evidence of the extent to which this law was observed in actual 
practice. In so far as the Brāhmaņas are concerned, the inscrip- 
tions of this period repeatedly describe the Brāhmaņa donees of 
land as being devoted to the study of the Vedas and engaged in the 
performance of their religious rites. And yet it is remarkable that 
Bráhmanas occasionally followed occupations permitted only in 
times of distress or even positively degrading according to the 
Smriti law.*€ Like the Brāhmaņas, the Kshatriyas sometimes 
followed occupations not allowed to them ordinarily? Other 
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records introduce us to the various sub-divisions among the four 
fundamental castes. Thus as regards the Brahmanas, the Nagara 
(or Sapadalaksha) section of them has been traced with the help of 
inscriptions to the kingdom of the Maitrakas of Valabhi.2° Refe- 
rences to various sub-divisions of the mercantile castes have been 
found in the inscriptions as well as general literature of this period.?! 


Among the mixed castes, certain inseriptions of the latter half 
of the eighth century, belonging to the Pandya kingdom, refer to 
members of a Vaidya lineage (vaidyakula) occupying high offices of 
State.°2 Again, we find in inscriptions and literary works of the 
sixth century and thereafter, occasional references to individuals 
of the Karana caste who filled high governmental offices, though 
the alternative sense of a scribe is not unknown down to Jater 
times.?? Inscriptions and works of general literature from the 
latter half of the ninth century onwards refer to a caste destined to 
attain great importance in later times, viz. the caste of Kayasthas.°* 


As regards the foreign races that had settled in India in the 
preceding centuries, the records of this period show that with the 
exception of the Muslims they had been thoroughly assimilated with- 
in the Hindu social system. These races, to begin with, must have 
adopted everywhere the indigenous language—we hear even of a 
Saka poet Kapila composing a record of the Saindhavas of West 
Kathiawad.% Still more important is the fact, to be noted later, 
that the inscriptions of this time have preserved for us a few exam- 
` ples of Hūņas and other chiefs being married into Brāhmaņa families. 


Compared with the abundant data of the pre-Gupta and Gupta 
periods about slavery, we have very scanty information about this 
institution in the present Age. The humane treatment of the slave 
as well as of his wife and son is recommended by Medhatithi.°° 
In South India, under the Imperial Cholas, not only did the temples 
acquire slaves by purchase, but poor people sometimes voluntarily 
sold themselves into slavery to temples to escape starvation during 
times of famine.?? Finally we have a story in Upamitibhava- 
prapafichakatha®® which shows that the aboriginal Bhillas traded 
in slaves. 


2. Marriage Rules 


The Smriti authorities of this period treat the older marriage 
rules sometimes with considerable independence. As regards 
inter-caste marriages, Medhatithi?? would make marriages of 
Brāhmaņas with Kshatriya and Vai$ya women altogether excep- 
tional, while forbidding the marriage of a Brāhmaņa with a $üdra 
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girl.  Naradiya Purāņa!?0 declares that marriages of twice-born 
men with girls of other varnas are forbidden in the Kali Age. In 
another context'?! Medhātithi gives the general rule about the 
status of sons born of inter-caste marriages. In the case of mar- 
riages in the natural (anuloma) order, we are told, the son takes 
the caste of the mother, and in the case of marriages in the reverse 
(pratiloma) order, he takes the caste of the father. Marriage with 
the daughter of a maternal uncle is condemned both by Medhātithi 
and Visvaripa.'°? Among forms of marriage, the gāndharva (ma 
riage by mutual love), which was sanctioned by some old Smriti 
authors and condemned by others, is definitely censured by Medhā- 
tithi.'?? In fact Medhātithi, following the authorities of the Gupta 
Age, contemplates the girls to be given in marriage, as a general rule, 
by their guardians.*?+ As regards the marriageable age of girls, 
Medhatithi agrees with the views of the authorities of the preced- 
ing age. Girls, says he,195 should be given away in marriage when 
they are eight or six years old and called nagnikā. Again he says'^* 
that the right time for giving away a girl in marriage is between 
her eighth year and her attaining puberty. "The relative ages of the 
bridegroom and the bride laid down by Manu, says Medhātithi in 
another context,!97 must be taken not in a literal sense, but gene- 
rally to mean that one should marry a girl very much younger than 
himself, such being the practice of cultured men. 


When the guardian, for some reason or other, is unable to 
bestow the girl before her marriageable age, she is allowed by the 
old Smriti law to choose her own husband after waiting for a short 
term. Referring to this rule Medhātithi108 explains that a girl 
should stay in her father's house for three years after attaining 
puberty (in her twelfth year), and then she may choose her husband 
without fear of sin. In case the bridegroom dies after payment of the 
nuptial fee, the girl, says Medhātithi,'?9 should be asked to choose 
her own husband. In the same context!!? Medhātithi lays down 
appropriate rules for disposal of the fee according as the girl chooses 
to marry a husband other than the younger brother of the dead 
bridegroom, or else elects to remain a life-long celibate. 


Medhatithi’s rule relating to the repudiation of a girl after her 
betrothal reflects his view of the inviolability of the marriage 
sacrament. According to him!!! repudiation of a maiden suffering 
from physical or mental defects, even after acceptance, is allowed 
before the performance of the marriage. Writing in a prosaic 
strain, he says in another context!!? that while other commodities 
can be returned even after ten days with mutual consent, this rule 
of law does not apply to girls given away in marriage. Just as used 
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and worn-out clothes cannot be restored to the seller even within ten 
days' time, so a maiden who has been married cannot be abandoned. 
Even when girls are given away for a fee, Medhātithi continues, they 
may be treated like other commodities only before marriage, while 
a girl who has been given away according to the approved forms 
cannot be revoked at all. Concluding his argument, he observes 
that Yājūavalkya's rule,''% allowing a girl to be taken back for a 
better bridegroom even after her betrothal, holds good before and 
not after the seventh step (at the nuptial ceremony) is taken; when 
both parties have necessary qualifications, the betrothal cannot be 
revoked even before marriage, while even a defective wife (other 
than a non-virgin) cannot be abandoned after marriage. 


As regards re-marriage of women, Agni Purüna!!^ repeats the 
remarkable texts of Nārada and Parāšara permitting a woman to 
take a second husband in the event of five calamities, viz. when 
the husband is lost (i.e. unheard of), or is dead, or has adopted the 
life of a recluse, or is impotent, or has become an outcaste. Likewise 
Visvarüpa!!? seems to sanction remarriage of women, for he quotes 
an authority permitting a father to give away his daughter, though 
no longer a virgin. On the other hand, it is forbidden by Brahma 
Purāņa and Medhatithi.! 6 


As to the custom of niyoga, Višvarūpa''" permits it in the cases 
of a Sidra and a royal family without a successor. Medhatithi! 18 
forbids the connection of a widow with another man for the sake 
of her maintenance, or for progeny. But elsewhere!!? he follows 
the authoritative tradition in allowing niyoga to widows. What 
is more, he amplifies the law of niyoga by saying'?? that the elders 
entitled to authorise the act are the mother-in-law, the father-in-law, 
and other members of the husband's family, but not those of the 
wife's own family. The process of authorisation, Medhatithi con- 
tinues, may be repeated in the event of a daughter or a blind or a 
deaf son being born. The law of niyoga, he further observes,'?' 
applies not only to a widow, but also to a woman whose husband is 
impotent, and so forth. 


The general literature also reflects the current ideas and prac- 
tices regarding marriage. Abhidhanaratnamala'?? contains the 
words varshā and patimvoarü meaning a girl choosing her own hus- 
band, as also the words punarbhū and didhishu meaning a remarried 
woman. We learn from a number of tales in Upamitibhava- 
prūpaūchākathā that while love-marriages were known, they were 
regularly solemnised only after approval of the girls’ guardians. 
It appears, however, that marriages were often arranged by parents 
or other guardians of the parties, sometimes even before the latter 
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were born. Sometimes girls, with the approval of their parents, 
chose their husbands at a svayamvara ceremony. No social obloquy 
was attached to marriages between first cousins. But a woman took 
it to be a grave misfortune to become a co-wife.'?? The historical 
records of this period tend to show that notwithstanding the ban of 


‘the Smriti-law on this point, inter-marriages of Brahmanas with 


Kshatriya women were still prevalent. 123a 


3. Law of Adultery 


Medhātithi's view'?* of the law relating to adultery agrees 
with the strict ideas of Gautama and Manu who would have the 
guilty pair put to death with torture, He prescribes severe punish- 
ment even for those who have just begun to make approaches to 
other men's wives, while he lays down the death penalty for a non- 
Brāhmaņa committing adultery with a woman of the twice-born 
caste, as well as for a man guilty of forcible connection with a 
family-woman (kulastri) of lower caste whose husband is alive. 
And yet it would appear from notices in the contemporary literature 
that there were, as in former times, various classes of notoriously 
frail women, while other women occasionally committed sin. "The 
evil reputation of women of the former type is illustrated by 
Abhidhānaratnamālā!25 which applies to the actor (nata) a synonym 
(jāyājīva) signifying his dependence upon the earnings of his 
wife, as well as by Ratirahasya!?9 which includes the wives of 
dancers and singers (chāraņa) among those who are easily amenable 
to seduction. Similarly Medhātithi'?7 mentions that the wives of 
chāraņas, though not exactly prostitutes, admitted paramours into 
their houses with the permission of their husbands. The list of 
women who easily succumb to the seducer's wiles is given in Rati- 
rahasya and in Upamitibhavaprapaichūkathā. 129 


The historical records support the Smriti law. In an inscrip- 
tion of A.D. 992, belonging to the reign of the Western Chālukya 
king Āhavamalla,*?9 a list of penalties is laid down for various 
offences according to which the adulterer is to be put to death, 
while the adulteress shall suffer amputation of her nose. The 
general application of the strict Smriti law in actual practice is 
testified to by the Arab writer Abü Zaid, who says (c. A.D. 916) 
that in the case of adultery both the man and the woman are put to 
death, while the man alone is punished if the woman is found to 
have been forced against her will.!s0 


4. The Position of Women 


In so far as the status of the wife is concerned, the Smriti autho- 
rities of the period, like their predecessors, emphasise the duty of 
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absolute obedience and devotion of wives to their husbands. 
Medhātithi illustrates the wife's duty of personal service towards 
her husband by saying!?' that she shall shampoo his feet and 
render him such other service as befits a servant. But this is sub- 
ject to the all-important condition that the husband follows the 
righteous path and is free from hatred as well as jealousy towards 
his wife. For the husband, so runs Medhātithi's memorable dictum, 
has no dominion (prabhutva) over his wife. The husband and the 
wife, says he in another connection, 182 differ only in their bodies 
but are entirely united in their functions. Equal right of the hus- 
band and the wife to seek legal remedy against each other in the 
last resort is emphasised by Medhātithi. For he says'?? that the 
wife, very much persecuted by her husband, like the husband very 
much troubled by his wife, has the remedy of appealing to the king 
for decision of their disputes. Other passages deal with the wife's 
right to maintenance by her husband. According to a verse attri- 
buted to Manu and quoted by Medhātithi and Vijūānešvara'?* the 
virtuous wife must be maintained even by committing a hundred 
bad acts. Similarly Daksha'95 includes the wife in the list of those 
whom one is bound to maintain. Even the wife's fault does not 
make her liable to abandonment or forfeiture of her possessions. As 
Medhātithi says,'99 the wife, even though guilty of grievous 
sins, must not be turned out of the house. The punishment of con- 
fiscation prescribed by Manu for a wife hating her husband, Medhā- 
tithi continues, is meant simply as a warning to bring her to her 
senses, and it does not sanction the confiscation of all her belongings. 
After this, it is not surprising that Medhātithi'?7 requires a husband, 
when going abroad, to make provision for his wife. Indeed, accord- 
ing to him, the husband must not journey abroad leaving his wife 
behind except for the specific purposes mentioned by Manu. The 
law on the subject of the wife's maintenance is summed up by 
Medhātithi in another context.18° Here he says that the faithful 
wife must not be abandoned, even though she may be disagreeable 
in look, or harsh in speech, and the like. On the other hand, the 
unfaithful wife may be confined in a room when she has been guilty 
of a single act of transgression, but if she repeats the offence, she is 
to be abandoned. Referring to Yājūavalkya's text'?? allowing a 
mere subsistence to an unfaithful wife, Medhātithi observes that it 
applies when the husband is able and willing to maintain her, but 
if he is not willing she may be abandoned. The wife, concludes 
Medhātithi, must be maintained even if she hates her husband, but 
if she becomes an outcaste she may be abandoned. 


As to the husband's right of correcting his wife, Matsya Purāņa 
repeats Manu's injunction!49 authorising the husband to beat his 
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erring wife (though not on the head or the back) with a rope or u 
split bamboo. With more humanity Medhātithi'*! takes Manu to 
enjoin not the actual beating of the recalcitrant wife, but only a 
method of putting her on the right path. From this he draws the 
corollary that verbal chastisement is also to be inflicted on the wife, 
while beating may be occasionally resorted to, according to the 
gravity of the offence. Going a step further Višvarūpa'*? says that 
the guarding of wives consists in being really devoted to them and 
not in beating them, and he quotes in this connection a saying o! 
those acquainted with worldly ways about the delicacy of Pañchala 
women. That the imposition of money-fine was also one of the 
methods of correction open to the husband is apparent from Medhā- 
tithi.'^? Here we read that the husband, being lord (prabhu) of 
the wife,'** may inflict the prescribed fine (of six krishnalas) upon 
the Kshatriya or other wife, and a heavier fine upon a Brāhinaņa 
wife, for drinking wine or for visiting shows, when forbidden to do 
so. Medhātithi'*5 justifies Manu's rule of repudiation of a wife who 
is barren, or who bears only daughters, or whose ch'ldren die, on 
the ground that the husband would otherwise violate the injunction 
about laying of the sacred fire and the begetting of sons. But he 
refuses to follow Manu in sanctioning the repudiation of a wife who 
is harsh of speech. In the same context'+6 Medhātithi extends 
Manu's two conditions of such supersession (viz. that the wife's 
consent has been obtained and that she is not disgraced) from the 
case of a devoted and modest but sick wife to those of a barren wife 
and a wife bearing only daughters. 


On the question of the alternatives open to a wife after she has 
waited for the prescribed period for her husband's return from 
abroad, the views of the authorities of this epoch, as we learn from 
Medhatithi, ^7 reflect their different standpoints from one of extreme 
puritanism to one of considerable latitude. After the prescribed 
period the wife, according to one authority, must live by pursuing 
unobjectionable occupations. Modifying this strict view, Medha- 
tithi urges that while she must live by unobjectionable occupations 
before the expiry of her waiting term, she may live by objectionable 
pursuits thereafter. Basing his opinion on Parāšara's text quoted 
above in favour of the remarriage of women, a third authority goes 
so far as to allow the stranded wife to deviate from chastity. A 
fourth author, taking the vital word pati in Parāšara's text in the 
sense of ‘protector,’ recommends her to accept another man’s protec- 
tion in the capacity of toilet-maid and the like. In such a case even if 
the wife has entered into six months’ or one year’s contract, the 
husband on his return from his travel may take her back imme- 
diately. The fifth and the last authority would allow the wife to 
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marry another husband according to the practice of punarbhüs (re- 
married women), in which case the husband cannot interfere with. 
her Āfter his return, and she continues to be the wife of the second 
husband. 


As regards the status of the widow, the life of strict celibacy 
and self-restraint enjoined upon her by the old Smritis was sought 
to be enforced during this period. As long as a widow remains faith- 
ful to her husband's memory, Says Medhātithi,'*"* she deserves to 
have her property looked after by the king; but in the contrary 
case, she is not only to be disqualified for possessing property, but 
is to be banished (in the sense of being driven out of the main build- 
ing and provided with a separate dwelling-house as well as separate 
food and clothing). 


As in the former period, the dread rite of sati at this time was 
enjoined by some authorities, but condemned by others. 1+8 Accord- 
ing to the Arab writer Sulaimān,'*? wives of kings sometimes burnt 
themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands, but it was for 
them to exercise their option in the matter. The actual occurrence 
of this grim rite is testified to by a few historical examples of queens 
and other ladies of high families thus sacrificing their lives.15° But 
the view, that the custom was still mainly confined to royal families 
and had not yet spread among the masses,'5! is hardly supported 
by a passage in Kuttanīmatam 5? which recognises it as one of the 
general virtues of a wife. 


The custom of dedicating maidens for service in temples, which 
may be traced back to older times, was continued in this period. 
Reference to this class is found in Medhātithi'% as well as in 
inscriptions of this period.!54 Abū Zaid!54* also speaks of courte- 
zans attached to Indian temples. 


The class of prostitutes, known from early times, existed as à 
distinct social unit in the present age. Matsya Purüna!55 lays down 
a list of their duties and rights ( vesyādharma) as well as the special 
clauses of law applicable to them. The deliberate settlement of such 
women in publie places is hinted at by an early Arab geographer, 
while others notice it as a peculiarity of Indians that they held this 
profession to be lawful.€ Several passages in the literature of this 
period deal with the class of accomplished courtezans ( gaņikā) 
whose virtues and vices are celebrated from the earliest Buddhist 
times. In two stories of Upamitibhavaprapaīchākathā |7 we find 
concrete instances of the better type of gaņikās as well as of those 
of the common variety. It is above all in Kuttanimatam that we 
have the fullest notices of the life of a ganika during this period. It 
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relates a story!58 which shows that connection of a Brāhmaņa with 
a ganika (such as was not disapproved in the times of Bhàsa and 
Südraka) was now regarded as a disgraceful act. We may also refer 
to a passage in Kuttanīmatam illustrating at any rate the author's 
view of the very high qualifications, both of body and mind, that a 
ganikà was expected to possess at this period.!59 


In general, the position of woman was patterned on the same 
lines as in the preceding period. Amplifying the old Smriti doctrine 
of the perpetual tutelage of women, Medhatithi'©° observes that wo- 
men should have no freedom of action regarding the great objects of 
human existence (viz. virtue, wealth, and pleasure), but should 
obtain permission of their husbands or other male relations before 
spending money on such acts. Women who are addicted to singing 
and similar acts, Medhatithi continues, shall be restrained by their 
male guardians. Arguing that a woman's mind is not under her 
control, and that she lacks the requisite strength, Medhātithi'*' 
concludes that she shall be guarded by all her male relations at all 
times. Turning to the specific disabilities of women, we find Medha- 
tithi'52 justifying their general incapacity for giving evidence as 
witnesses. As he observes, unlike other qualifications which are 
acquired and hence liable to lapse through carelessness and so forth, 
fickleness is inherent in women. But elsewhere!93 he admits that 
there are women who are as truthful and as steady as the best ex- 
pounders of the Vedas, and they may appear as witnesses. 


On the other hand, a more humane view is taken of the hus- 
band's authority over his wife. The wife, according to Medhātithi, 
must not be forsáken unless she becomes an outcaste, and 'forsaking' 
in this case means not that she is to be deprived of food and clothing, 
but that she is to be cut off from all intercourse and forbidden to 
do household work. According to Matsya Purāņa the mother must 
never be abandoned, while Medhātithi observes that the mother must 
not be turned out of the house even for failure of her maternal 
duties, for to the son the mother never becomes an outcaste.164 
Medhatithi’s view of the law relating to female outcastes in general 
follows the humane lines indicated above. Referring to Manu's 
penalty of banishment for outcaste women, he!65 explains it to mean 
that they shall be provided with a separate dwelling-place as well 
as food and clothes, and they may retain what they have saved. 
Again he says!96 that female outcastes, not performing the prescribed 
expiation, are to be allowed food, drink, and clothing of an inferior 
quality, and permitted to live in a separate hut close to the main 
building. 
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As regards the custom of Purdah, Abü Zaid furnishes the very 
important information that most Indian Princes, while holding 
court, allowed their women to be seen unveiled by the men present, 
whether natives or foreigners. 


5. Some Social Types 


The early Arab geographers belonging to the ninth and tenth 
centuries noticed the paucity of towns as a distinctive characteristic 
of India in contrast with China.'97 No doubt it is because of this pre- 
ponderance of the rural element in Indian life that we miss in the 
literature of this period any special reference to the type of the 
city-bred man of fashion (nügaraka), so well deseribed in Vātsyā- 
yana's standard work on erotics. We have on the contrary in 
Kuttanimatam'99 a remarkably full and vivid pieture, doubtless 
drawn from real life, of a typical country-squire who should, accord- 
ing to this authority, be the first object of a courtezan's attentions. 


The hero of this account is a young son of an officer (bhatta) 
in the king's service, who is his own master as his father constantly 
resides in the royal capital. His dress and manners are sufficiently 
showy. He wears long hair with a thick tuft, which is bound with 
a long-handled and sharp-toothed comb and is done up with a multi- 
coloured tassel. He wears finger-rings as well as earrings of a 
distinctive sort, while his neck is adorned with thin golden threads. 
All his limbs were dyed yellowish with saffron rubbed on his body. 
He wears ornamental shoes, while his clothes have a gold border and 
are dyed yellow with saffron. A very showy fellow, he makes his 
public appearance in the company of a train of attendants, In the 
huge dancing-hall which is crowded with guild-masters, merchants, 
parasites and gamblers, he sits with his followers on specially pro- 
vided seats. He is served by a young betel-casket bearer with paint- 
ed finger-nails, with a garland of thick glass beads around his neck 
and with conch-shell bangles on his wrist. He is surrounded by 
five or six armed attendants accustomed to speak freely and bearing 
a haughty mien. Equally conceited and foolish, he recites verses 
incorrectly and intrudes upon the conversation of intelligent people 
sitting by his side, while he makes known the king’s confidence in 
his father. He inwardly enjoys the extravagant praise of his atten- 
dants for his knowledge of song, instrumental music and dramaturgy, 
his charities and his love of hunting. He compliments, without under- 
standing, the performances of the female dancers. 189 


In contrast with the life-like description of the country-squire 
given above is the slightly idealised picture of the life and surround- J 
ings of a poet that is given by Rájasekhara!/?—2a picture which re- 
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minds us in some respects of Vātsyāyana's nāgaraka. The poet, we are 
told, should be pure in speech, mind, and body. Purity in speech and 
mind is derived from the šāstras, while for ensuring bodily purit y 
the nails of the feet should be cut, betel-leaf should be chewed, the 
body should be anointed a little with unguents, the clothes should 
be costly but not gaudy, and the head should be decked with flowers 
The poet's residence should be swept clean; it should have various 
sites suited to the needs of the six seasons; it should take away 
sweat and fatigue; the attached garden-house should have its awn- 
ing of numerous trees, The house should have a miniature hill for 
sporting; it should have tanks and ponds; it should have a collection 
of tame birds and animals comprising peacocks, deer, pigeons, ruddy 
geese, swans, partridges, herons, ospreys, parrots, and starlings; it 
should have a shower-house with excellent floor, a creeper-bower 
as well as swings and hammocks; the poet's male and female ser- 
vants, his scribe, his friends, and the ladies of his family should 
have appropriate specified qualifications and should serve him in 
the specified manner. 


6. Some Groups and Associations 


There are good grounds for believing that a number of groups 
and associations belonging to towns and villages played an important 
part in the social life of this age. Giving am instance of the co-ope- 
rative efforts of villagers, Medhatithi172 says that the people oí one 
village, afflicted by constant encroachment on their grazing-grounds 
and their water-reserves by the people of another village, would form 
a compact for defence of the ancient privileges of the village 
(prāktanīgrāmasthiti), and any one breaking the compact and joining 
the other party would be liable to the penalty of banishment, or in 
the alternative, to the milder punishment of a fixed money-fine (six 
nishkas or four suvarnas) as laid down by Manu. To the above we 
may add that Medhátithi!7? includes samghas (associations) of the 
same or different castes among those whose members are liable to a 
fine for breach of compact under Manus law. From this it follows 
that not only village groups, but also associations of single and 
multiple castes, were engaged in collective enterprises based on 
mutual compacts recognised by law. The important functions per- 
formed by the organised village assemblies in South India in receiv- 
ing and managing trust-funds will be treated elsewhere. But a few 
similar examples may be given here. From a Kannada inscription 
of A.D. 978174 we learn that a trust, then created in favour of an 
almshouse (sattra), was placed under the control of thirty households 
of the town. Other records speak of the activities of temple com- 
mittees (goshthī) whose history can be traced back to a few early 
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Sanchi inseriptions' 75 and a body now mentioned for the first time, 
namely, the community of goldsmiths (sauvarnnikamahájana), plac- 
cd in charge of temple funds. Purchases of house sites on 99 years” 
lease by the sauvarņņikamahājanas as well as the goshthis of a 
certain temple out of the temple funds are commemorated in a series 
of documents bearing dates between A.D. 865 and 904 and belonging 
to the region of the Upper Ganga basin.'"" An inscription of 
A.D. 882-83'77 mentions that the management of certain charities, 
made by a few horse-dealers in Prithüdaka (Peheva in Karnāl Dis- 
trict), was entrusted to the goshthikas. This involved the collection 
of various self-imposed taxes from the horse-dealers and purchasers 
as well as their distribution for specified purposes. An association 
of weavers, entrusted with the management of a temple, is referred 
to in an inscription of the reign of-Uttama-Choļa,''* 


7. Standard of Living 


The high standard of living of the people prevailing generally 
in earlier times seems to have been maintained during the present 
period. The names of a number of professions mentioned by Medhā- 
tithi'79 reveal a state of luxurious living. Such are the professions 
of a bath-man (snāpaka), a toilette-man (prasādhaka), and a pro- 
fessional cook (pachaka) as well as a maid-in-waiting (sairandhrī). 
The variety of garments and ornaments current in these times was 
remarkable. Abhidhānaratnamālā!s9 gives the synonyms for an 
upper garment (prāvaraņa) and a woollen blanket (üvika) as well as 
women's bodice (kūrpāsa) and petticoat ( chaņdātaka), while it 
knows!9! technical terms (kutha, etc.) for blankets thrown over the 
backs of elephants. Similarly it refers to ear-ornaments (tādanka), 
armlet (keyūra), neck-ornament (graiveya), finger-rings, waist-bands, 
and women's leg-ornaments (nūpura). In a list of things delightful 
to the touch found in Upamitibhavaprapaüchükatha!?? are included 
couches (šayana) with soft cotton sheets, seats filled with goose 
feathers, gowns (brihatikā) and other soft garments, upper garments 
(prāvāra), woollen-cloth (? rallikā or rakshikā), silks, home-grown ` 
(pattiméuka) and Chinese (chīnārnšuka), as well as musk, aloes, 
sandal, and other unguents. Girls before marriage used to wear blue 
bodices (cholikā), while after marriage they tied the knot ( mivi) to 
their garments.!9? Women’s golden as well as jewelled girdles 
küüchi and rašanā) and large ear-ornaments (tütaka) are mentioned 
in verses quoted by Rājašekhara.'** Ladies of high families habi- 
tually delighted in the display of ornaments and the use of various 
unguents. In Rājašekhara's elaborate description of the heroine's 
toilette, arranged by the queen just after her bath, we are told'?5 that 
her limbs were anointed with saffron and her eyes with collyrium, 
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her lovely locks well arranged, her hair was decorated with flowers, 
while her person was adorned with ear-rings, rows of bracelets, a 
ruby-enerusted girdle, and emerald-anklets. The same princess, 
while on the swing, wears a pearl-necklace, bracelets (valaya), a 
girdle with small bells attached to it, and jewelled anklets. Almost 
the same ornaments are worn by the heroine in another of Rāja- 
Sekhara's dramas while playing with a ball.'?6 The same lady at 
night-time appears in a robe of Chinese silk with a pearl necklace 
around her neck, camphor powder on her bosom, and sandal paste 
thickly applied to her limbs, so that in the admiring sight of the king 
she looks like a goddess descended from the moon. '7 


The little cameos descriptive of the seasons and the nights that 
we find in RajaSekhara’s dramas also reflect the contemporary style 
ofliving. In a description of the end of the winter and the beginning 
of the spring season, we are told'55 that the maidens no longer put 
bees' wax on their lips, they do not anoint their braids of hair with 
fragrant oil, they do not put on a bodice, and they are indifferent to 
the use of thick saffron for their mouths, while they again set their 
hearts on sandal-juice. Again we are told in a description of the 
evening!^? that the jewelled roof-terraces (manimayavalabhi) and 
the picture galleries (bhittiniveša) are being opened for pleasure, the 
couches (paryaūka) are being hastily spread out by the attendants, 
and the maids-in-waiting (sairandhri) are incessantly moving their 
fingers on the silks. At the rise of the full-moon, we read,!99 aloes 
are burnt as incense at the pleasure-houses (lilaghara), where like- 
wise the lamps are lighted, the festoons of rare pearls are suspended, 
the charming pleasure-couches (kelisayana) are being prepared, and 
hundreds of female messengers (düti) are conversing together. 
Among the delights of summer are mentioned?! those of rubbing 
sandal-paste at mid-day, playing in bathing-pools until night-fall, 
and drinking cool liquor (surā) at evening, as well as listening to 
the cooling sound of the flute. In a description of a dark night we 
find'?? that the girls then go out with garlands to seek their lovers 


after decking their ears with peacock-plumes, their arms with 


emerald-bracelets, their bosoms with sapphire necklaces and their 
cheeks with musk. In summer women cooled their bodies with 
sandal-juice.'?9 To the above, may be added the evidence of 
Upamitibhavaprapatchakatha!9^ according to which quantities of 
aloe-wood incense as well as woollen blankets (rallaka-kambala) 
were used in winter. 


The description of the typical poet in Kāvyamīmārmsā and of the 
typical country-squire in Kuttanimatam, to which we have already 
referred, widely as they differ from each other, illustrates at least the 
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prevailing view of luxury of these classes. It was, however, in the 
royal palace that pomp and ostentation reached their zenith. Among 
the luxuries of the palace, we find a plantain-arbour (kadaligriha) 
with a raised emerald seat inside,'?> a king's sleeping-chamber with 
perforated columns and a jewelled quadrangle,'?? and a crystal- 
house with pictures of king, queen, jester, betel-box bearer, chowrie- 
bearer, dwarf, and monkey painted on the wall.'?' The female per- 
sonnel of the queen’s apartment in Karpüramaijari consisted of 
armed groups of five chowrie-bearers, five maids-in-waiting, five 
betel-box bearers, and five bath-keepers guarding her on the four 
sides, as well as a group of five overseers with golden staves in their 
hands.'?8 


To the above testimony drawn from the indigenous literature 
we may add that of the contemporary Arab writers who agree in 
declaring the love of ornament to be characteristic of the Indians. 
According to Sulaimān, Indians, both male and female, decorated 
themselves with golden bracelets and precious stones. Indians, says 
Ibn al-Fakih, used to wear ear-rings, and both males and females 
adorned themselves with golden bracelets. According to Abü Zaid, 
Indian kings wore necklaces of precious red and green stones mount- 
ed on gold, while they held pearls in the greatest esteem. Speaking 
of the tract from Kambay to Saimur (Chaul) Ibn Haukal says that 
because of the extreme heat the men used fine muslin garments. '?? 


8. Popular Amusements 


The popular amusements of these times were similar to those 
of the preceding period. It was the fashion for high-born girls to 
play with balls (kanduka). Especially in the spring season and on 
the occasion of the Swing Festival, they used to enjoy the swing from 
trees in a garden. A very spectacular scene was presented by the 
charchari (musical or dancing) performance, On this occasion mai- 
dens, richly adorned with pearls, performed various dances known 
by appropriate technical terms, and thereafter they sprinkled one 
another with water from jars sometimes adorned with jewels. Or 
else, suitably attired and posed, they paraded as savage mountaineers, 
or even enacted cemetery scenes with offerings of human flesh in 
their hands.2°° Dancing for recreation by ladies and dramatic re- 
presentations in honour of deities are referred to in the inscriptions 
of the period.??! kem 


Other amusements described in the literature of this "period 
remind us of the diversions of the nágaraka described in Vātsyāyana's 
Kāmasūtra. In Rajasekhara’s account of a poet's daily life??? we 
read that he is to arrange a poetical assembly ( küvyagoshthi) after 
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his mid-day meal. Elsewhere reference is made to the goshthi of 
persons in high life, of a queen and of other women.??$ Abhidhāna- 
ratnamālā gives us technical terms for drinking-parties (apana and 
pānagoshthī) as well as for drinking in company (sahapiti and saha- 
pānaka).29+ Ratirahasya*?* tells us how young pleasure-seekers used 
to meet their mistresses at night in well-lighted and scented houses 
amid amorous assemblies (narmagoshthi), to the accompaniment of 
sweet music. According to the same authority®°® excursions to 
gardens (udyānayātrā), excursions for drinking (pānayātrā), and 
water-sports (jalāvatāra) gave opportunities to unchaste wives t 
meet their lovers. A vivid description of the spring revels in a capital 
town, breathing the spirit of a true saturnalia, is found in Upamiti- 
bhavaprapanchaükatha.?^?: Describing the scene at the mythical town 
of Bhavachakra ('Round of re-birth') the author tells us how the 
people trooped out of the city into the garden and sported beneatn 
vakula, asoka, and other trees, while drunken revellers engaged them- 
selves in amorous sports, and gallants took up goblets of scented 
wines from bejewelled drinking-vessels and placed them to the lips 
of their mistresses. Amid songs and dances the revellers formed 
themselves into numerous drinking bouts (üpünaka). The climax 
was reached when the king, mounted on a huge elephant and sur- 
rounded by a large retinue, emerged out of the town and joined in 
the revelry. His appearance was greeted with music from various 
instruments, sprinkling of sandal and saffron juice, song, dance, 
laughter, and other exuberant manifestations. The king, having 
worshipped the goddess Chandika, strangely enough, with libations 
of wine, formed a drinking party with the assembled people. The end 
of the revels was marked by tragic scenes. Princess Ratilalitā, wife 
of the king's brother, being pressed by her intoxicated husband, 
danced much against her will in the presence of the assembly. This 
excited the evil passion of the king, who tried to lay violent hands 
upon her when all the others were stupefied by drink. Escaping from 
his clutches the princess sought the protection of her husband who 
challenged the king to a duel. In the resultant melée the king was 
killed by his brother in single combat. 


9. Lawful Food and Drink 


On the subject of lawful food the Smriti law of this period fol- 
lows, with some explanations, the traditional lines. Brahma 
Puràna??9 declares a number of herbs and vegetables as well as 
cereals to be forbidden food. Medhatithi®°5* lays down at great 
length the occasions on which the eating of meat is lawful, and he 
seeks to define clearly the animals whose meat is or is not lawful 
food. From this it appears that notwithstanding Manu's general 
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list of prohibited birds and animals, the peacock, the horse, the white 
iss, the female sparrow, the wild cock and the wild pig counted 
listinetly as lawful food, while certain kinds of web-footed and fish- 
eating birds were classed optionally as such. Medhatithi again 

ives??? the cow, the goat and the deer as instances of animals with 
me line of teeth which according to the text are fit to be eaten. 


As regards the use of intoxicating drinks, we seem to mark in 
the authorities of our times a distinct tendency towards relaxation 
f the strict rules of their predecessors in the case of the Kshatriya 
ind Vaišya castes. Both Manu and Yajnavalkya forbid the three 
upper classes to drink different classes of wines, and impose penances 
ranging up to death upon those guilty of indulging in the same. But 
Medhātithi?'” and Višvarūpa?'' understand Manu's text to mean 
that while the three kinds of surā (viz. those made from rice-flour, 
molasses, and honey or grapes or madhüka flowers) are forbidden to 
Brāhmaņas, the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas are permitted to drink 
the last two kinds. It is the Brāhmaņa drinker of surā alone, explains 
Medhatithi,2'2 who is guilty of mortal sin ( mahāpātaka), and as such 
is liable to corporal punishment notwithstanding the injunctions of 
the Smritis to the contrary. Summing up the settled law ( vyavasthà) 
on the subject, Medhātithi*'* observes that while the penance for 
intentionally drinking wine made from rice-flour is death, that for 
intentional drinking of other kinds of wine involves performance of 
only the lunar penance (chāndrāyaņa). Among original authorities 
Aditya Purüna?'?* and Brahma Purüna?!^ include the drinking of 
wine (madya) among practices to be eschewed by twice-born men in 
the Kali Age. On the other hand Vishnudharmottara?'5 mentions ten 
kinds of wines (including those prepared from madhüka flower, from 
grape-juice, and from honey) which are forbidden to Brāhmaņas, but 
permitted to Kshatriyas and Vaišyas. 


We have so far dealt with the Smriti rules relating to food and 
drink. There is every reason to believe that the old Buddhist and 
Jain canonical laws on this point were still regarded as authoritative 
during the present period. As an illustration of the continuance of 
the Jain ban against meat-eating and drinking, we may refer to the 
long and severe sermons on the evils of both put into the mouths 
of some observant princes.*'© 


The references in the general literature and the historical re- 
cords enable us to find out how far the above rules were observed in 
actual practice. In Rājašekhara's description of the six seasons, 
partaking of pork along with newly husked rice by the people is 
said to be common, during the cold (hemanta) season, while the 
essences of deer and quails, as also wine mixed with water, are men- 
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tioned among the dainties of the summer season.?'' But elsewhere ` 
Rajasekhara mentions eating of pork among the practices of un- 
cultured people.?!? The literary evidence further shows that both 
men and women, other than Brahmanas, freely drank wine. Accord- 
ing to a verse quoted by Rājašekhara,?'? drinking wine (madhu), 
after partaking of pepper and betel, was the general practice among 
Southern (Dramila) ladies. Medhātithi says**° that while Brahmana 
women did not drink wine at festivals, Kshatriya and other women, 
to whom drinking was not forbidden, indulged in excessive drink- 
ing when they gathered together on festive occasions. In view of 
these statements it is reasonable to infer that the testimony regard- 
ing abstinence from wine by Indians, which is repeated by early 
Arab authors one after another?! is a rash generalisation based 
upon imperfect acquaintance with facts. On the other hand, we 
may accept the testimony of Mas'üdi^^? about the eating of rhino- 
ceros's flesh by the Indians to be true. 


10. Toilette and Personal Hygiene 


The high level of personal cleanliness and comfort reached in 
the preceding age was well maintained during this period. As re- 
gards personal hygiene, Agni Purãņa??S lays down elaborate rules 
for daily observance of purification of the body (saucha), cleaning 
of the teeth with twigs, and bathing by the householder. Bathing, 
again, is divided into several kinds according to its object by some 
Smriti authorities.??^ The observant Arab writers noticed ¿nese 
habits as distinctive of the Indian people. According to Sulaiman 
and Ibn al-Fakih??5 the Indians, unlike the Chinese, cleansed their 
teeth with tooth-picks and bathed daily before taking meals. 


As regards toilette, we have elsewhere noticed how the litera- 
ture of this period refers to the use of unguents and ornaments of 
different kinds, specially by high-born ladies. Mention has also 
been made of the vivid and life-like picture of the dress and coiffure 
of the country-squire in Kuttanimatam.?2° We may notice here 
some further references to personal adornment. Abhidhānaratna- 
mālā knows not only the synonyms for saffron, sandal, musk, cam- 
phor, and aloes, but also the marks (tilaka) made on the body with 
such unguents.*27 The tilaka and similar other decorations made 
on the cheeks of maidens are referred to in two verses quoted by 
Rajasekhara.228 We get a fairly complete list of unguents used 
in different seasons in Kāvyamīmāmsā.=29 From this account we 
léarn that sandal, agallochum, saffron and musk were used in the 
rainy season, saffron with bees-wax was applied to the mouth and 
fragrant oil to hair in the cold (hemanta) season, crushed saffron 
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was applied by women to their bodies in winter, and camphor powder 
was used in the summer season. References are also made to the 
use of other artificial aids to beauty. "Thus Abhidháünaratnamálá?*9 
knows technical terms (sthānaka and hastabimba) for a particular 
method of perfuming the body with unguents as well as those 
patravalli) for decorations made on women's bodies by experts on 
beauty culture, Ratirahasya contains various recipes for removing 
bad odour from the mouth and other parts of the body, and for 
beautifying the complexion of men as well as women.?9?! A satiri- 
cal account in Upamitibhavaprapaīchākathā shows how old men 
were sometimes not above using these beauty aids. Describing the 
attempts of old and decrepit men to appear young, the author says 
ihat they used hair-dyes of various sorts, frequently cleansed their 
bodies with various oils, carefully concealed the wrinkles on their 
cheeks, drank the elixir of life, and constantly applied cosmetics to 
their persons.£?? We may refer, lastly, to Rájasekhara's works to 
illustrate how different fashions prevailed among ladies in different 
parts of the country. We learn that Maratha girls specially applied 
saffron-paste to their cheeks and collyrium to their eyes.2°° The 
chewing of betel-leaf with areca-nut and camphor was the characte- 
ristic of the Kerala people.?3^ The Nepalese women used musk-paste 
in the summer season.295 In a description of the characteristic 
dress and toilette of women of different regions, we are told that 
the women of Bengal (Gauda) painted their bosoms with wet san- 
dal and coloured their bodies like dūrvā grass with aloe, those of 
Kanauj (Mahodaya) wore large ear-ornaments and necklaces of large 
pearls dangling down to their navel, those of Malabar (Kerala) had 
their peculiar style of coiffure and method of tying up their gar- 
ment-knots, while the men of Mālwā (Avanti) followed the style of 
dress of the inhabitants of the Upper Doāb (Pāūichālas) and their 
women followed the style of the Southerners.?** Rājašekhara, with 
evident partiality for his adopted country, says that the fashions of 
dress and coiffure as well as ornaments of ladies of Kānyakubja 
were followed by fashionable ladies all over the country.??7 


11. Beliefs and Superstitions 


The records of this period point to the continuance of the age- 
long belief in omens and portents. Basing its account upon the 
older astrological works, Matsya Purāņa?$ gives a long and syste- 
-matic account of omens, classifying them under appropriate heads 
and prescribing adequate remedies for averting their evil effects. 
The same work devotes a separate chapter??? to rules for propitia- 
tion of planets. The extent of popular superstition is illustrated by 
a passage of Medhātithi.**? Malevolent rites (abhichara), says he, 
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are those causing sudden death by incantations and the like, magic 
spells are those meant to bring others under control, while sorcery 
(krityā) produces by means of magical incantations such conditions 
as insanity and distrust against friends and relations. The abhi- 
chāra, Medhātithi adds, is of two kinds, viz. the Vedic which is 
illustrated by the $yena and similar sacrifices, and the non-Vedic 


' which is exemplified by such practices as taking off the dust of on- s 


feet and pricking it with a needle. Repeatedly in the literature 

this period we have concrete instances of such superstitions holding 
high life in their grip. In Upamitibhavaprapaīchākathā we are rc- 
minded of the steps taken by the ministers to avert the evil eye (dur- 
janachakshurdosha) from affecting a certain king and gueen.”*' In 
the same work?*2 a queen’s dream, in the last watch of the nigi:t, 
of a handsome man entering her womb is interpreted by the king 
as presaging the birth of an excellent son, and the prophecy is ful 
filled in due course. In Karpüramaijari we read how the sooth- 
sayers prophesied that the heroine's husband would be an emperor, 
and the queen herself accordingly arranged her marriage with the 
king.?*9 In Viddhasālabhaūjikā we find the king using a ghost-trick 
with success not only against the queen's maid-in-waiting, but against 
the queen herself.?*+ After this, it is not surprising that thc 
restoration of the right of a village to make offering of boiled ricc 
to ghosts should be solemnly recorded in an inscription of A.D. 958 
belonging to the modern Dharwar District.**5 The Arab writer 
Abū Zaid also refers to the 'most astonishing feats' of the diviners 
and those who drew omens from the flight of crows in India.?46 


In conclusion we may refer to a few other beliefs of the people 
mentioned in the records of this period, The ban against sea-voyage. 
which is laid down by some older Smritis,?*7 is reported by 
NGradiyamahapurana.248 Suicide was resorted to both as a quasi- 
religious rite and as a relief against bodily ailments. We have an 
example**? from the Kannada country of a loyal subject giving 
up his head to a goddess on the birth of the king's son in fulfilment 
of his vow (c. A.D. 991). According to Abü Zaid and Mas'üdi a body 
of king's companions, who had shared in taking rice with him at 
his coronation, would burn themselves to the last man after his 
death. Again, it appears from Abū Zaid and Ibn Khordadbah that 
persons on getting old would often commit suicide by drowning or 
by burning themselves.25° 


12. Pious and Charitable Works 


The Smriti law of this period, following the older tradition, 
declared the gift of land as the most meritorious of all gifts.?^' 
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Again Matsya Purāņa, which is followed by Liga Purdya, describes 
at great length a set of 16 great gifts (mahādānas) involving the dìs- 
tribution of large quantities of gold to Bráhmapas.?*? The Smriti 
law of this period also follows the older precedent in enjoining 
upon all castes (including the Südras) such pious acts as digging 
f wells, ponds, and tanks, construction of temples, distribution of 


food, and laying out of gardens, These are collectively called pürta - 


by way of distinction from ishta meaning the performance of Vedic 
sacrífices.?5? The inscriptions and other historical records of this 
period offer many instances of the observance of these rules. Apart 
from numerous examples of construction of temples and donation 
of lands to Brāhmaņas and others, we have several instances of 
kings performing the ceremonies of tulāpurusha and hiranyagarbha 
which are included in the list of 16 mahādānas mentioned above.*°* 
Other records refer to the construction of monasteries and alms- 
houses, digging of wells and similar activities. We have again 
several instances of gift of land for the encouragement of learning. 


13. General Estimate of Character 


From the detailed survey of social conditions, it would not be 
difficult for the reader to form a general estimate of the character of 


the people during this period. Nevertheless, a few points which are ` 


sure to strike the observant critic may be emphasised. We cannot 
but condemn the illiberal attitude towards Südras, and particularly 
towards the Chandalas and other castes; we must also censure the 
illiberal treatment of women, and in particular their exclusion from 
Vedic sacraments and studies and the lowering of their age of 
marriage. On the other hand, we may well admire such features of 
the Indian character as the iove of learning, the spirit of charity 
and benevolence, and the high standard of fidelity and devotion main- 
tained by the wife. We may conclude with the remarkable tribute 
paid to the mental as well as physical qualities of Indians by an 
intelligent Arab observer whose work became, in the words of Ibn 
Khaldun, “the prototype of all historians. “The Hindus," says 
Mas'üdi, “are distinct from all other black people in point of intellect, 
government, philosophy, strength of constitution, and purity of 
colour." 1 


26, and. Sarnskāra- "à 


1. Cf. the quotations in Apararka on Yāj. I. 131, Sm. C., L 
pralle PE: 321-26. A connected and complete account of the vidy omn 

ceremony is given in the late mediaeval Samskararatnaméla ee o! Gopas 

n&tha Dikshita, which also quotes a few other authorities like Srīdhara 

Garga. 

I. 24. 13-16. ` 

Quoted in Sm. C., I. 29. 

On Manu, II. 1. 

Ibid, II. 108 and 243 f. 
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Quoted in Samskürapraküsa, 506-07 and Sm. C., I. 133-35. 

On Manu, III. 2. 

Quoted in Samskaraprakasa, 507-08. 

On Manu, III. 1. 

There are scattered references in literature, but these are not of much use. 
In the story (Bhav. II. 1-3) the young Bhavisayatta, son of Dhanapati, a 
rich and virtuous merchant of Gajapura, is sent to his preceptors house 
(ujjhāšālā) where he learns quickly the lore of the Jain Canon, grammar, 
lexicography, astronomy, spells and charms, as well as knowledge of weapons, 
archery, hand-to-hand fight, wrestling and the ways of elephants 
and horses. Returning from his preceptor's house he was complimented by 
his parents on his acquisition of knowledge and character. On the date 
of Dhanapāla, author of Bhav., see Jacobi (Bhav. ed., Introd. 3 f) followed 
on independent grounds by C. D. Dalal and P.D. Gune (GOS ed. Introd. 3-4). 
On Manu, IX. 329-31. 

The Vai$ya, says Medhatithi (loc. cit.), shall know in what region and at 
what season gems, pearls, corals, metals like copper, iron and bronze, woven 
cloth, perfumes and condiments fetch a higher price than in another. He 
shall know, Medhātithi continues, what seed is sown thickly and what sparse- 
ly, what soil is suited for a particular kind of seed, what harvest is expected 
from a particular type of soil. He shall also know what commodities (skins 
and the like) are spoilt if kept for a long time, in what country large sup- 
plies of grains are available, at what season barley is profuse, what is the 
custom of a particular country, by using what fodder and salts cattle are 
likely to improve and so forth. This implies a thorough knowledge not only 


. of the marketing conditions and other characteristics of various articles but 


also of much miscellaneous information. 

On Manu, IX. 76. 

Kutt, 212. 

On Manu, II. 182. 

Ibid, NI. 2. 

Quoted in Sarnskāraprakāša, 513. 

Quoted in Sm. C., I. 143. 

Quoted in Samskarapraküéa, 515. 

Manu, TI. 159. Introducing the text Medhatithi explains that the author's 
Object is to prohibit excessive chastisement in the form of beating, chidins 
and the like to which the teacher takes recourse on finding his pupil to be 
inattentive. Addressing the pupil as his child, the teacher should, accord- 
ing to Medhātithi, ask him gently to finish his lesson quickly se that he might 
afterwards play with boys of his own age. But if the boy still remains in- 
attentive, he should be beaten with a bamboo slip as mentioned in the text. 
Writing elsewhere (on Manu, II. 70) in a humorous vein, Medhātithi observes 
that the boy, at the time of Vedic study, should wear light dress, because 
if he were to be clad in woollen clothes he would not feel the strokes of 
the rope administered by the teacher for inattention and, not feeling the 
strokes, he would not study in the proper manner. 

Manu, III. 150; Yāj, III. 230; Varüha Purāņa, XIV. 5. 

Quoted by Aparārka on Yāj, II. 198. 

On Manu, III. 156. 

He who stipulates to teach the Veda, Medhātithi says (loc. cit.), in. return 
for a specific payment is called a bhritakadhyapaka (‘teacher for a stipulated 
fee'). Such form of payment is known among bearers and others. But one 
does not become such a teacher, if he teaches a pupil without first making 
a verbal stipulation for payment of a specific sum for a specific teaching, and 
receives the fee afterwards. In fact teaching in return for payment of an 
unstipuleted fee has been actually sanctioned. Similarly one is said to be 
taught for a stipulated fee if he studies with his teacher after paying the 
fee himself. But one does not incur blame if, in the absence of any other 
teacher, his father or other guardian has paid the fee and placed him under 
a teacher. 

On Manu, II. 112. 

Manu, II. 235. 

On Manu, II. 108, 182, 191. 

Commenting on Manu, II. 108, which requires a student to perform acts of 
service to his teacher, Medhatithi mentions, as an example of such acts, the 
fetching of water in jars for the teacher's use. Again while explaining 
Manu, II. 182, Medhātithi says that the student should do all household work 
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that is not degrading, Fut he must not be made to perform such acts as eating 
remnants of food, other than that of his teacher, and sweeping the floor. 
Explaining Manu, IL 191, Medhātithi observes that the student should do 
unasked such acts for his teacher as fetching water in jars and massaging his 
body when he is fatigued. 

On Manu, H. 49. 

Kav. X, p. 53. 

Sūktimuktāvalī (GOS Ed. 47) of Jalhaņa, a twelíth century anthology, con- 
tains verses written by Rajasekhara in praise of five such tesses, viz. 
Silabhattarika, Vikatanitamba, Vijayankà, Prabhudevi, and Subhadrā. 

In Kav. (Chaps. V, IX, XI) RàjaSekhara quotes no less than thrice the views 
of his wife on difficult questions of rhetoric. 

Upamiti, pp. 354, 453-59, 875-92. 

Rājat, V. 28-9; VI. 87. 

EI, IV. 60 f. 

EI, IV. 180-81. 

ARSIE, Ins. No. 240 of 1930-31. 

On Manu, V. 91. 

Matsyapurāņa, CCXVII. 163 f. 

On Manu, VIII. 124. 

Quoted by Vijīānešvara on Yāj, Il. 21. 

Ouoted in Sm. C., I. 30. 

es by Aparārka on Yāj, I. 224. 


49. 
Manu, HI. 150-67; Yàj, I. 222-24; Varüha Purāņa, XIV, 4 f, CXC. 83 f. 
Quoted by Aparārka on Yāj, III. 30. 4 " š 
On Yāj, Ī. 20. The list consists of one who has taken service with a king, 
one who performs sacrifices for many persons, one who d dca sacrifices 
for a whole village, one who is in the service of a village or town, and 
lastly, one who does not perform the twilight ceremonies (sandhyā) in the 
morning and in the evening. 
XVI. 16. 
Vriddha-Harita, IX. 349-50; Matsya Purana, CCXXVII. 115-17; Manu, VIII. 
350-51. 
On Yāj, III. 222. 
Sarnskāraprakāša, 513. 
Quoted in Sm. C., I. 31. 
Quoted by Aparārka on Yāj, HI, 292. 


. Ibid. 


Cf. Hir. Gr.-sü, I. 12, 18-20; Ap. Dh.-sū, II. 8, 6, 9-10. 
Quoted in Sarnskaraprakasa, 525 and Sm. C., I. 137. 
Quoted in Samsküraprakà£a, loc. cit. 
On Manu, VIII. 413-14. 
Ibid, VIII, 415. 
Ibid, III. 156. 
Mbh. (Cr, Ed. and B), XII. 63, 12-14. 
On Manu, VI. 97. 
Ibid, ITI. 67 and 121. 
Ibid, X. 127. 
Ibid, X. 42. 
On Yàj, I. 13. 
On Manu, X. 126. 
Ibid, X, 41. 
Usanas, vv. 31-2; Vaikhānasa-Smārtasūtra, 10. 12; Manu, X. 47. etc. 
II. 13-14. f 
Ms 26-27. qu 
aut. IV. 17; Manu, X. 27; Yàj, I. 92, etc. : V 
Cf. Vish. VIL 3. Yāj, L 322; Mrichehha, IX: Rajat, V. 180-84; VIII. 23, 83; - 
EI, XV. 130 1. 
I. 10-11. 
151. 10 f. 5 
On Manu, X. 38. 9 4 ibed 
Cf. the quotations in Aparārka on Yāj, III. 292 (various Laren EEN Dan Pu 
for touching Chandalas); Medhātithi on Manu, V. 12 (wood a thy! ne Es 
wood as well as walls of houses said to be defiled by Chaņdālas we audies 
Manu, X. 51 (vessels other than those of gold and silver in whi andalas . 
and Švapākas have eaten to be thrown away). 
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Viz. the signs of the thunderbolt and the like fixed by the king, or else the ` 
executioners axe or other weapon to be carried on their shoulders (ibid. om 
Manu, X. 55). 

On Manu, X. 13. s 
Atri 288-89; Angiras, quoted by Vijñāneśvara on Yāj, HL 30; Sátàtapa quoted 
by Aparārka on Yāj, III. 292; Ausanasa-smriti, IX. I. 552. 


. Quoted by Vijūānešvara on Yāj, III. 30 and in Sm. C., 1. 17. 


Quoted by Aparārka on Yāj, I, 193 

On Manu, V. 133. 

Quoted by Vijūānešvara on Yāj, III. 30. 

Quoted by Aparārka on Yāj, loc. cit. 

1X, 359, 363-64. 

Quoted by Aparārka, loc. cit. 

For Arab accounts, cf. HIED, I. 6, 16-17, 76; Hodivala, p. 19. 

Cf. EI, I. 186 f (3 sons of a Bhatta mentioned in list of horse-dealers). Cf. 
EI, II. 161 f (Brāhmaņa Garga and his descendants served as ministers of 
Pāla kings Dharmapāla and Devapála); El. V. 123 f (a Brāhmaņa and a Vedic 
scholar advised king Vijayaditya II in defeating an enemy); El. XIII. 189 
(Brāhmaņa Superintendent of buildings praised for fighting an invader); El, 
IV. 60 f (Brāhmaņa chief minister and minister of peace and war); EI, XIII. 
389 (two distinguished Brāhmaņa daņdanāyakas); EI, II. 217 f (Bráhmana rāja— 
dauvārika or king's door-keeper); El, XV. 58 f (a Brāhmaņa minister); 
SII, II. Nos. 31 and 39 (a Brāhmaņa general). 

Cf. EI, I. 159 f (son of Kshatriya mentioned as cultivator of field); EI, 
XIX. 58 f (Kshatriya merchant mentioned in record of A.D. 893). 

It has been inferred (IHO, VI; LA, 1932, pp. 43-46) from the occur- 
rence of the same name-endings and the same tutelary deity in certain ins. 
from Eastern India that colonies of Nāgara Brahmanas were settled in Sylhet 
(c. A.D. 500), Tippera (c. A.D. 150), and Orissa (c. A.D. 795). But this theory 


lacks confirmation. ; 
Cf. EI, XIX. 58 f (individuals of Vanik-varkkata, Lamba-kaūichuka and Mathu- 
ra castes mentioned as vendors or purchasers of lands, houses and shops in. 
records of A.D. 864, 896 and 898). Dhanapāla, author of the Bhavisayatta- 
kakā, belonged to the Dhakkada-Bani caste (GOS ed., XX. 9). 

See IA, 1893, 57 f; EI, VIII. 317-21; EI, XVII. 291-309. 


For the caste significance, cf. IHO, VI. 53 f (Karaņa-kāyastha mentioned as 


minister of peace and war of Gupta Emperor Vainya-gupta); EI, XV. 301 f 
(chieftain Lokanātha described as Karaņa): Bemashariu) Kaviprasasti v. 3 
(poet's father described as foremost of Karaņas and as minister of peace 
and war). For the professional significance, cf, Medinikosha and Vaijayanti 
sv. 
For the earliest known epigraphical reference to Kāyastha caste, see EI, XVIII. 
243 (writer of charter of A.D. 871 born in Valabha-Kayastha vaméa). For 
other early epigraphic and literary references, cf. ET, XTi. 61 (Gauda-Kayas- 
tha family mentioned in record of A.D. 999); Nyāya-kandalī of Srīdhara, 
Benares ed. 269 (work written in A.D. 991 at the instance of Pāndudāsa, head- 
mark of Kāyastha lineage). But Kāyastha in the old professional sense of 
a scribe or other official is found even in later records dated A.D. 995 (El, 
X. 78-79); Trikāņdašesha, TI. 10.2. It has been held (IHO. VI. 60 f and TA, 
LXI. 51) that the Kayasthas of Bengal are descended from Nagara Brahmanas 
who had settled in Eastern India as early as in the sixth century A.D. But 
this startling theory, as has been rightly pointed out (HBR, I. 589), lacks con- 
firmation. 
EI. XXVI. 200 ff. j 
According to Medhatithi (Manu, VIII. 299) Manu's rule, allowing an erring 
slave, wife or son to be beaten with a rope or a split bamboo, enjoins a 
method of correcting them and not the actual beating, Hence. verbal cha- 
stisement, Medhātithi continues, shall be applied to correct them, beating X 
being resorted to only where the fault is serious " 
For refs. cf. ARSIE, Nos. 216-19 of 1925, 94 of 1926, etc. These records are 
of uncertain dates. 4 
Upamiti, 404-05. °” 
On Manu, III. 14. In times of diffieulty or in the event of not finding a girl of } 
one’s own varna, says Medhatithi, girls of two other varnas may be married ` 
by a Brahmana but not a Sidra girl. We learn from Kar. I that Rājašekhara, ` 
the Šu amana guru of the Pratīhāra kings, married a Chāhamāna princess. 
. 24. 13-16. 
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On Manu, X. 6. 

Medhātithi on Manu, II. 18, and Višvarūpa on Yāj, III. 254. 

On Manu, VIII. 366. 

Medhātithi breaks new ground when he says (on Manu, V. 151) that the- 
father can give away the girl only with the mother's consent, for the hus- 
bend and the wife have joint tit to all things, and the daughter belongs 
to " 

On Manu, IX. 88. 

Ibid, IX. 4. 

Ibid, IX. 94. 

Ibid, IX. 90-91. 

Ibid, IX. 99. 

Ibid, IX. 97. 

Ibid, IX. 72. 

Ibid, VIII. 227. 

I. 65. 

CLIV. 5. 

On Yāj, I. 63. 

ss Purüma, quoted by Aparārka on Yāj, I. 68-69; Medhātithi on Manu, 
VIII. 225. 

On Yāj, I. 69. 
On Manu, V. 158. 
Ibid, V. 165. 


Upamiti, pp. 353-64; 369-86; 400 ff: 453 ff: 872-91 


. Iå, XXXIX, 191 (inscription of the Guhila Chieftain Šaktikumāra, dated 


A.D. 977, stating that while the founder of his dynasty was a Brāhmaņa, his 
grandfather, great-grandfather and great-great-grandfather married respec- 
tively a Rāshtrakūta, a Hüna and a Chāhamāna princess). Rāiašekhara's 
Karpūramūjarī, Act I (the authors wife belonged to Chāhamāna lineage. 
while he himself was a Brāhmaņa and guru of the Gurjara Pratīhāra 
Mahendrapāla). 
On Manu, VIII. 359. 
II. 437. 
XIII. 29-34. 
On Manu, VIII. 362-63. 
pedes e Upamiti, 896. 

, IX, No. 77. 
For Arab writers quoted in this chapter reference may be made to HIED, 
Ferrand and Hodivala. 
On Manu, IX. 1. 


Respectively on Manu, IV. 25; and on Yāj, I. 224 and II. 75. 
II. 36. 


On Manu, IX. 77. 
Ibid, IX. 74. 
Thid, IX. 95. 
Yāj, L. 70. 
Matsya Purāna, CCXXVIL 153-55: Manu. VIII. 299-300. 
On Manu, VIII. 299. 
on Yāi, I. Eg 
n Manu, IX. 84. f 
This contradicts Medhātithi's dictum quoted above denying to the husband 
dominion over his wife. 
On Manu, IX. 81. 
Ibid, TX. 82. 
Ibid. TX. 76. 


. On Menu, VIIL 28. 


Arsrārka on Yāj, I. 87; Medhatithi on Manu, V. 156. 

HIED, Ī. 11. LES = 

Among the examples of satis during this period are a queen of King t Ans 
kara of Kashmir and a queen of his successor Kshemagupm. (Halse ae 
195-96); a lady probably early in the reign of the Chola King Paran 
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(Ins. No. 376 of 1903); a queen of Sundara Chola (Ins. No. 236 of 1902 and 
SH. 393 f). 

AR. 344. 

V. 480. 

On Manu, IX. 135. z 

Cf. Bayana (Bharatpur State) ins. of queen Chittralekhà dated AD. 955 (EI, 
XXII. 122 f); Tumbagi (Bijāpur District) ins. of West Chālukya king Satyā- 
Sraya dated A D. 1004 (EI, XVII. 8 f); Ins. No. 149 of 1036-37 belonging to 
the reign of Parāntaka I; Ins. of Rājarāja I, recording transfer of 400 temple 
women from other temple-establishments in Chola land to the king's own 
temple at Tanjore (SII, II. No. 66). 

HIED. 11. 

LXX. 28 f; CCXXVIII. 144 f. 

Cf. Abü Zaid quoted in Hodivala, 12 (Indian custom of settling prostitutes 
in inns built for travellers); Ibn Khordàdbah, Ibn al-Fakih, and Ibn Rosteh 
quoted in Ferrand, 28, 63, 73 (Indian custom of regarding prostitution as 
legal). As an illustration of the kind of service performed by this class of 
women in the royal household, cf. Upamiti (p. 385) which states that on the 
occasion of marriage between prince Nandivardhana and princess Kanaka- 
manjari the bridegroom was bathed by prostitutes. 

Ibid. pp. 374 fī and 616 ff. 

Kutt, vv. 256 ff. 

In this passage (vv. 106 f) the female messenger sent by Mālatī to her lover 
describes not only her physical beauty in full detail, but also mentions her 


. thorough knowledge of the works on erotics of authors like Vātsyāyana, 


160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 


168. 
169. 


170. 
171. 
172. 


173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


Dattaka, Vitaputra, and Rājaputra, as well as her exceptional skill in the drama- 
tic manuals of Bharata, Visakhila, and Dantila, in the science of medicine 
for trees (vrikshāyurveda), in the art of painting, sewing and drawing lines 
on the person (patrachchhedavidhana), modelling (pusta), cooking, playing 
musical instruments, dancing and singing. 

On Manu, IX. 2. 

Ibid, IX. 3. 

Ibid, VIII, 77. 

Ibid, VIII. 68. 

Matsya P. CCXXVII. 150; Medhātithi on Manu, VIII. 389. 

Ibid, VIII. 28. 

Ibid, X. 188. 

Ibn al-Fakih (Ferrand, 63) observes with evident exaggeration that in India 
there are no towns unlike China where there are large towns. Sulaiman 
(Ferrand, 63 n) says more cautiously that in India, the greater part of the 
country is without towns, while in China fortified and large towns are found 
in every part of the country. 

The following translation is based upon the Bengali rendering of Tridiva 
Nath Ray in his work called Kuttanimatam, Calcutta, 1360 B.S., pp. 12-15. 
We have a historical xeference to Bhattaputras in ARSIE, No. 281 of 1936-37 
which mentions two groups of them as recipients of a village granted by 
Rāshtrakūta king Krishna IH in A.D. 964. 

Kāv. X, p. 49. 

On Manu, VIII. 219-20. à 

On Manu, VIII. 219-20. Medhātithi however adds the saving clause that the 
compact must be such as is beneficial to the village and so forth, is in con- 
formity with canon law and custom, and is not harmful to the interests of 
the city and the kingdom. 

On Manu, VIII. 221. 

EI, XVI. 2 ff. 

El, 1I. 99, 100, 102. 

EI, XIX. 58. 

EI, I. 186. 

SH, HI. No. 128. 

On Manu, IX. 76, 143. 

II. 321 f. 

Ibid, II. 153. 

Upamiti, 220. " 

Vid. I. 

Káv. VI, p. 27. 

Kar. II. 

Vid. II. 
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200. 


201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 


208a. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
213a. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 


222. 
223. 
224. 


225. 
226. 


SOCIAI. CONDITIONS 


Ibid, HI. à 
Kar. I. 
Ibid. 

Ibid, III. 

Ibid, IV. 

Vid. III. 

Ibid, II, IV. 

Upamiti, 584. 

Kar. II. 

Vid, I. 

Ibid. 

Kar. IV. 

Ferrand, 63, HIED, I. 39. NIMES 

Ct. Kar. Il; Vid. H; Kav. XVII; Upamiti, E 354. On the significance of 
charcharī, see Kuttanimatam, Bengali Trans. by Tridiva Nath Ray, pp. 192-3, f.n. 

IA, XII. 13; EI, V. 23. 

Kāv, X, p. 52. 

Ci. Vid. I, IV; Rati, IV. 22. 

II. 173-75. 

X. 1-2. 

Ibid, X ^ 
Upamiti, - 603. tā 

Quoted by Aparárka on Yāj, I. 176 and in Chaņdešvara's Grihastharatnākara, 

359. 

On Manu, V. 14 ff., 27, 41-2. 

On Manu, V. 18. 

Ibid, XI. 93-94. 

On Yaj, III. 222. 

On Manu, IX. 235-36. 

Ibid, XI. 146. 

Quoted in Sm. C. I. 29. a 

Quoted by Aparārka p. 15; Sm. C. I. 12; Par. Mādh, I. 1. 133. 

XXII. 83-4. 

Upamiti, 603-04; 627-29. 

Kāv, XVIII, pp. 102, 107. 

Ibid, VIII, p. 39. ' 

Kāv. VIH. p. 39; cf. also Kāv. XVIII, Upamiti, 590 ff. : 

On Manu, IX. 84. o b pee Bde 

For references, cf. Sulaiman (HIED, I. 7), Mas'üdi (ibid, L 20), Ibn Khordād- 

bah (Ferrand, 28) and Ibn Rosteh (Ferrand, 10). 

Cv TE CLVI, 14 £ 

, 1 £; , . t 

Cf. Daksha II. 48: Sankha VIII. 1-17; and Agni P., CLV. 3-4. For fuller details, 

Lo KHD x 658 f. 
errand, 62 and n. Er sh: 

With the above we may compare the description in Kutt. 149 f E ap areas 
and get up of a ganika at the time of entertaining her lover She sl i Y = 
clothes that are soft, washed, and fumigated with incense: she apa pe M 
elegant ornaments, and she should perfume her mouth with a boile c etes 
For the last-named we have a parallel in the description of the king's bat 
Bāna's Kādambarī (cf. above, Vol. III, p. 571 n 5). 


. Abh. Rat, YI. 386, 388-90. 
. Kav, XII, p. 70. 
9. Ibid, XVIII. 
. II 385, 387. 
- XV. 85-92, 94-101. 
. Upamiti, 545. 


Kar, I. Š 


. Bāla, X. 
. Kas, VIII, p. 39. 
. Ibid, III. pp. 8-9. 
. Bala, X. 
. CCVHI-CCXXXIX. 
. XCIII. 
. On Manu, IX. 290. 
. Upamiti, 158. 
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On Manu 1 HL. 158, 166-67; and Aušanasa, IV, 525-26. 
L4 24. 13-16. 


EC. VIII. 

HIED, I. 9, 10, 164. Hodivala, 9-10. 

E „the quotations i in Aparārka on Yāj. I. 210, 289-90; Agni Purāņa, CCIX, 
ll-known names in the list are tulāpurusha and hiranya- 

A The first involves the wei of the donor on scales against gold 

which is thereafter distributed among the Brāhmaņas, while the second in- 

volves the performance of sacraments on the donor seated in a golden vessel 

which is thereafter broken and distributed „among the Brāhmaņas. For the 

D list of the mahādānas and summaries of their procedure, see KHDS, 


. Matsya PC dus, I. xr „Linga Purāņa, II. 28 f. 
ll Gf am 43-46; Likhita, 6; Yama, 68-70; Agni Purāņa, CCIX. 2-3 (def. of 


ishta and pürta). 
Cf. EI, XVIII. 243 f. (Rāshtrakūta Dantidurga performed ^ue rei EI, 
2 33 £ ( (Rasha ia Indra HI performed tulāpurusha in A.D. 914); vil 


36 (Rashtraküta Govinda IV performed tulāpurusha); EI, I. 140 f sli Pr Mee 
by Chandella king Dhanga). d ys H Mtn 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


1. AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND TRADE 


In the records of the present period we have abundant evidence 
of that advanced state of agriculture which we have found to be a 
characteristic of the Gupta and preceding ages. Abhidhānarat- 
namālā mentions a large variety of cereals and other food-grains 
with their synonyms.' The list comprises šāli rice of three varieties, 
coarse grain (kodrava), mustard (sarshapa) of two varieties, long 
pepper or saffron or “Italian millet” (priyamgu), wild sesamum 
( jartila), wild rice (nīvārā), as well as pulses of four different kinds 
(masūra, kalaya, rallā, and adhaka). A group of 17 articles (includ- 
ing rice and barley) is included by the Smritis in the category of 
grain (dhānya), according to Medhātithi. Again, Medhatithi® men- 
tions sugar-candy (ikshukhaņģa) and sugar (sarkarā) along with 
sweetmeats and milk products as illustrations of the varieties of 
cooked food. The excellence of Pundra (North Bengal) sugar-cane, 
which yielded juice even without a pressing instrument in contrast 
to a variety of sugar-cane (košakāra) with its mass of flowers, is 
pointed out in a verse of Kāvyamīmāmsā.* Similarly Vishnudhar- 
mottara, quoted in Mitramišra's Paribhāshāprakāšā, gives a list of 
five kinds of grains (dhānya), viz. barley, wheat, paddy, sesamum, 
and edible grains of two varieties (kangu or šyāmaka and chinaka).* 
Among other agricultural products, camphor and aguru are given 
as examples of costly articles by Medhatithi9 The gosirsha variety 
of sandalwood is included in a list of specially precious products 
in Upamitibhavaprapagchakathá." Other evidence indicates the know- 
ledge of scientific agriculture, From Abhidhānaratnamālā we learn 
that soils were classified variously as fertile (urvarā), barren (irina), 
fallow (khila), desert (maru), and excellent (mritsā or mritsnāj, as 
well as those green with grass (Sidvala) or abounding in reeds (nad- 
vala), those which were black or yellow, and those which owed their 
fertility to rivers or rains.? Abhidhānaratnamālā further states that 
different kinds of fields were selected for different classes of crops. 
It gives? synonyms for fields producing several varieties of rice (vrīki, 
šāli, kodrava and a variety ripening in 60 days), of beans ( mudga and 
masha), of oilseeds (sesame and linseed) as well as those producing 
hemp, barley, and vegetables. Machines (yantra) for crush/ng big 


sugar-canes are mentioned in a description of the winter season in 
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Upamitibhavaprapaüchákathá.'? Fields irrigated by Persiam 
wheels (arahata) and by leather buckets are mentioned in a record 
of A.D. 946.'' Again, it appears from Medhatithi'? quoted above 
that the Vai$ya (the agriculturist par excellence) was expected to: 
know among other things what seed was to be sown thickly and 
what sparsely, what soil was fitted for a particular kind of seed and 
what soil was not so fitted, and what harvest was expected from a. 
special variety of seed. 


The early Arab writers'? of the ninth and tenth centuries refer 
to the fertility of the soil and the rich cultivation, both of grain 
and fruits, specially in Western India with which they were parti- 
cularly acquainted. Some cities in Gujarāt grew mangoes, cocoa- 
nuts, lemons, and rice in great quantities, and likewise produced 
quantities of honey. One such city also grew canes and teak trees, 
while Malabar produced pepper and bamboo. 


One of the oldest Indian industries is the textile. The progress 
of this industry in the Gupta epoch appears to have been continued 
during this period. The records of this period'?* mention a great 
variety and different qualities of textiles such as woollen and hem- 
pen yarns, garments made of silk and of Ranku deer's hair, and of 
sheep's and goat's wool. The professions of the weaver, the tailor, 
and the dyer (in three different colours, viz. red, blue, and yellow) 
are mentioned in contemporary literature.'?? Medhātithi'* says that 
wives, left unprovided for by their husbands, are to live by such un- 
objectionable occupations as spinning (kartana) and lace-making 
(jalikakarana), and widows forced to live by their own labour are 
to subsist by the same occupations. 


The working of metals was pursued with as much success as in: 
the preceding epoch. The list of metals found in contemporary 
literature'** includes copper, bell-metal (or brass), iron, lead, tin, 
silver, and gold. Certain centres of metal industry were famous. 
From the synonyms given in the Abkidkānaratnamālā we learn that 
Surāshtra was famous for its bell-metal, while Vanga was well-known 
for its tin industry.'° No less than five centres manufacturing 
swords are mentioned in Agni Purdna'® along with the distinctive 
qualities of their products. "These are Khatikhattara and Rishika 
(unidentified), Sürparaka (Sopārā), Vanga (East Bengal), and Anga 
(Monghyr and Bhāgalpur Districts). Ibn Haukal'' mentions the city 
of Debal in Sindh as famous for the manufacture of swords. Of the 
metal-work of this period we have extant specimens in some of the 
older Chola bronzes. Again, the inscriptions of the Great Temple 
at Tanjore mention the gifts of images, ornaments and vessels of 
gold, copper, and silver whose recorded weight reaches a very high 
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figure. A colossal copper water-pot weighing 3083 palas for crown- 
ing the copper pinnacle of the same great shrine was presented by 
Rājarāja I.'9 

The art of the jeweller appears to have maintained its old level. 
Lists of jewels are preserved in various texts,'? the longest being 
found in Agni Purāņa which mentions no less than 33 kinds of gems 
and analyses the good qualities of diamond, emerald, ruby, pearls, 
sapphire, and vaidürya.?? The Tanjore temple inscriptions, to which 
reference has been made above, distinguish between numerous varie- 
ties of diamonds, rubies, and, above all, pearls, and they point out 
the flaws to be found in these gems.*' The lists of presents recorded 
in these inscriptions include various kinds of gems and indicate the 
uses to whieh they were put in actual practice. The number and 
weight of the objects, which are always given with scrupulous care, 
occasionally reach formidable proportions.** The list of presents 
given by Rājarāja I, according to one of these records, included quite 
a few nine-jewelled rings with one diamond, one sapphire, one pearl, 
one topaz, one cinnamon-stone, one coral, one emerald, one lapis- 
lazuli and one ruby set on each.*° 


On the extent and direction of Indian internal trade the records 
are almost completely silent.?^ Scattered references indicate that 
India's trade with the outside world was carried on both by land and 
sea. To the overland routes described above2° we may add one more 
from India to China through Tibet.25* As regards maritime trade, we 
know that enterprising Arab merchants from Southern Arabia had 
built up by this time, across the Indian Ocean, extensive trade re- 
lations not only with India, but also with the countries of the Far 
East as far as China. Of the share of Indians in this trade we have 
but scanty knowledge. According to Mas'üdi, ships from India along 
with those from Basra, Siraf and Oman, from Djāwaga and Champa, 
ascended the Khanfu river to reach Khanfu (—Canton), at a distance 
of six or seven days' journey from its junction with the sea. Com- 
ing to Indian sources we find in Trikāņdašesha, as explained by the 
commentator, a list of names (hoda, taréndhu, and vahana) for ves- 
sels plying on the high seas.2° More important are the reminiscen- 
ces of voyages made by daring Indian merchants, apparently to the 
rich lands of South-East Asia, which are found in the contemporary 
prose romances.?7 


It is chiefly from the accounts of the early Arab geographers 
that we get a list of the principal Indian sea-ports during the pre- 
sent period. On the coast of Sindh, near the mouths of the Sindhu, 
lay Debal, *a large mart and the port not only of this but also of - 
the neighbouring regions." On the Gujarat coast were Kambay, 
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Thānā, and Sopārā, and further south lay Sindān (modern Sanjān, 
88 miles north of Bombay), from which was exported pepper. On 
the Malabar coast lay the important port of Kaulam Malaya (mo- 
dern Quilon) where the ships sailing from Muscat took in fresh water 
before crossing the sea of Harkand (Bay of Bengal) for the journey 
to Kalah-bar.?® 


"Turning next to articles of trade, it will be appropriate to begin 
with a list of India's exports. As regards agricultural products, Ibn 
Khordàdbah,?? writing towards the end of the ninth century, men- 
tions Indian exports consisting of diverse species of aloe-wood, san- 
dalwood, camphor and camphor-water, nutmeg, clovepink, cubele, 
cocoanut, vegetable stuffs, and textures of velvety cotton. The early 
Arab writers give us detailed reports of exports from different parts 
of the country. Thus costus, rattan, camphor-water, indigo, and bam- 
boos were exported from Sindh. It appears that costus from the 
Himālayas and indigo from Gujarāt, as well as camphor and rattan, 
probably from Malay and Sumatra, were brought to the ports of 
Sindh for export. According to Kāvyamīmārnsā pine and deodar trees, 
grapes, saffron, and jujube were products of Uttarāpatha (North- 
West India)? while birch-barks are mentioned as products of the 
Himalayas in a verse quoted in the same work.?' According to Ibn 
Rosteh, teak was exported from the Rashtraküta kingdom of Western 
India where it was extensively grown. The pepper which was ex- 
ported from Sindàn, and the sandals for which Cambay was famous, 
according to Arab writers, were sent probably from South India 
noted from early times as the home of these products. Kāvyamīmūrnsā 
mentions among products of Western India (Pa$chadde$a) varieties 
of bamboos, palm trees, bdellium, and date trees.?? The characteris- 
tic products of Malaya Hill (Western Ghāts below the Kāverī) in 
South India consisted of sandalwood, pepper, cardamom and various 
perfume-bearing plants.?? From the extensive reference to the use 
of sandalwood which is found in the literature of this period we 
can infer that a large and valuable trade in this article was carried 
on by South India with the rest of the country. As regards Eastern 
India, Pūrvadeša (defined as the land to the eašt of Banaras) grew, 
according to Kāvyamīmāmsā, different species of fragrant plants and 
trees (lavali creeper and granthiparņaka tree) as well as aloes and 
grapes.** Again, Kāmarūpa, according to Abū Zaid,?5 produced a 
variety of aloe-wood called ķūmarūbi which was valued sometimes 
at 200 dīnāras per maund. It was, he says, of the highest quality, 
and was so tender as to retain the impression of the seal stamped 
on it. It was brought all the way from Kāmarūpa to the temple of 
the Sun-god at Multān, where the merchants bought it from the 
priests of the deity. If Abü Zaid's reference to Kamarüpa is to be 
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taken as correct, it would point to aloe having been the most valuable 
article of export from Assam. It should, however, be mentioned 
that another Arab writer Mas'üdi, probably with better reason, sub- 
stitutes Khmer (Cambodia) for Kamarüpa in the corresponding 
passage. Of another kingdom called Rahma (or Ruhmi) by the 
Arabs, we are told, that it produced Indian aloe-wood and a remark- 
ably fine variety of cotton fabrics. The textiles of Rahma, accord- 
ing to Ibn Khordādbah, were of velvety cotton, while Sulaimān de- 
clared them to be so light and fine that a robe made of that cloth 
could be passed through a signet ring. If the identification of 
Rahma with the Pāla kingdom could be accepted as correct, it would 
follow that cotton textiles of unique fineness were manufactured in 
Bengal at this period and exported to other lands.°° 


As regards animals and animal products Kavyamimamsa in- 
cludes skins and chowries made of chamara deer's tail among the 
products of Uttarāpatha, and musk among those of Pürvadeóa.?/ In 
the extreme south the Tāmraparņi river in the Pandya kingdom, at 
the point of its junction with the sea, was still famous for its pearl 
fisheries.98 According to Medhatithi,89 precious stones and pearls 
in the South, horses in the West, elephants in the East, as well as 
saffron, silks, and woollens in Kashmir were royal monopolies, and 
private trading in them was punished with confiscation of all the 
property of the offender. We may refer, lastly, to the testimony of 
two Arab writers, Sulaimān and Mas'ūdī, that horns of rhinoceros 
were exported from the kingdom of Rahma to China for being made 
into fashionable and costly girdles.*? The same writers supply the 
information that the kingdom of Ruhmi produced “samara” (yak- 
tail) hair from which fly-whisks were made. 


As for mineral products, antimony (srotonjana), rock-salt (sain- 
dhava), and beryl (vaidürya) are mentioned by Ràjasekhara*! 
among the characteristic products of Uttarāpatha. The rock-salt 
must have come from the famous Salt Range in the Punjab. As re- 
gards precious metals, Sulaiman and Mas'üdi*'* heard reports of the 
existence of gold and silver mines in the kingdom of Gudjra (Gur- 
jara-Pratīhāra kingdom of Kanauj), while they definitely declared 
that gold and silver were found in the kingdom of Rahma (Pala 
Kingdom ?) above mentioned. These statements, vague and incon- 
clusive as they are, lack corroboration. 


We now turn to the import-trade. The paucity of horses in India 
hàs attracted the attention of foreign observers at all times. We po 
during this period the testimony of Sulaimān and Ibn al-Fakīh 
that the Indians, unlike the Chinese, had few horses. The best breed 
of horses known to India at this period, as in former times, came 
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from Western and Central Asia. Abhidhānaratnamālā mentions as 
examples of excellent horses those of Persia, Vanayu, Kāmboja, 
Bahlika (Balkh), Sindhu, and the land bordering on the Sindhu.^? 
Upamitibhavaprapaūchākathā singles out Bahlika, Kamboja, and 
Turushka horses as the best.4+ Horses are also included among the 
characteristic animals of North-West India in Kavyamimamsa. We 
may well believe that an extensive and valuable export trade in 
horses was carried on with India by the countries on her western fron- 
tier. The importation of wine from Kapiša is hinted at by the synonym 
Kāpišāyana given for wines in Abhidhánaratnamála,^5 Ibn Said,*€ 
an Arab writer of later date, mentions the import of dates from Basra 
into Daybulin Sindh. The phrase chin@msuka (Chinese silk), found 
in the literature of this period as in former times, suggests that this 
fine stuff was still being brought from China. It is permissible to 
infer from the stories in the Upamitibhavaprapaüchakatha that gems 
came from South-East Asia. Again, if Abū Zaid and Mas'ūdī are 
correct in their statements, it would follow that the costly aloe-wood 
presented to the Sun-god at Multan was imported from distant 
Cambodia. 


2. THE ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The guilds and similar associations continued to play an im- 
portant part as in the previous centuries. We learn from Medhātithi 
that both industrial and mercantile guilds functioned in his time, for 
he defines*’ the guild ($remz) as consisting of people following com- 
mon professions, such as tradesmen, artisans, money-lenders, coach- 
drivers, and so forth. From Medhātithi's illustration of the laws of 
guilds in the same context we find that they sometimes compounded 
with the government for payment of a fixed sum in place of the 
usual share of their profits; in return they took advantage of the 
Smriti clause guaranteeing the inviolability of their agreement, and 
cornered the market for their own profit.^9 More important than 
the guild as an example of mercantile organisation was the samgha. 
In its generic sense samgha is defined by Medhātithi*? as a com- 
munity of persons following the same pursuit, though belonging to 
different castes (jati) and regions (deša). This is illustrated by the 
example of sa'hghas of mendicants (bhikshu), of merchants (vanik), 
and of those versed in the four Vedas. The mercantile sarngha, then, 
unlike the guild, was an association of traders comprising different 
castes and inhabiting different regions. As Manu’s text^? imposes 
the penalty of banishment upon those violating the compact made 
under oath with a samgha, it follows from Medhātithi's interpreta- 
tion just quoted that the mercantile associations, like the guilds, had 
the right of making bye-laws that were binding on their members. 
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Besides the sreni and the sarngha there were associations of labour- 
ers, and doubtless of capitalists as well. Illustrating Manu's 
law on the subject Medhatithi®’ lays down the rule that among archi- 
tects; masons, carpenters, and the like the wages shall be distributed 
on the principle that he who does the most difficult part of the job 
shall receive more, and he who does the easier part shall get less. 


In the inscriptions of this period we have concrete examples, 
not only of different classes of guilds, but also of their constitution 
and functions. Among the guilds specially mentioned are those of 
weavers, potters, gardeners, and artisans. Mention is made of single 
as well as multiple headmen (mahattaras) who evidently formed (as 
in the old Smriti law of Yājūavalkya and Narada) the executive 
of these bodies. The guilds collectively made endowments for pious 
objects or received them on trust to provide for such objects out 
of the accruing interest. In either case they arranged for distribut- 
ing the task among themselves, evidently in accordance with the old 
Smriti rule giving legal authority to the agreement of guilds. ©? 
Sometimes the guilds, no doubt because of their proved honesty, 
were entrusted with the task of auditing the accounts of temples.59 
Finally we have in the inscriptions of South India evidence of the 
working of two famous trading corporations. The first is the maņī- 
grāmam whose history can be traced from the end of the ninth down 
to the thirteenth century. It was apparently a non-denominational 
institution open to Hindus as well as Christian settlers, and its acti- 
vities were carried on in the coastal as well as in the inland towns of 
South India. 'The second is the famous Nānādeša-Tišaiyāyirattu- 
Ai&üürruvar which was destined to extend its activities to Burma 
and Sumatra in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. There is reason 
to believe that it was already established by the time of the early 
Imperial Choļas, Vijayālaya and Parantaka gene 


While on the subject of guilds and mercantile associations we 
may notice the important role of the village-assemblies in the pub- 
lie economy of this period. Repeatedly, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
tury inscriptions of South India, we find village-assemblies called 
sabhā and ur receiving deposits of money or gifts of land on trust 
for pious and charitable purposes. Out of the interest accruing from 
these sums, or the income derived from the land, they undertook to 
provide for the objects stipulated by the donor. This implies that 
like the guilds described above, the village-assemblies often acted 
as bankers and public trustees. We have even examples of spe- 
cified markets within various town-limits functioning similarly as 
bankers for pious and charitable persons.5% 
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3. INTEREST AND WAGES 


. The old legal rate of interest, laid down in Vasishtha at 15 p.c. 
per annum, had ceased to be binding, and the usage had outgrown 
even the somewhat flexible rules of later Smriti texts. But 
Medhatithi generally upholds the older law relating to usury against 
later interpretations. As regards Manu's higher scale of rates 
(2%, 3%, 4%, and 5% per month) to be paid respectively by Brāh- 
manas, Kshatriyas, Vai$yas, and Südras, Medhātithi says”” that 
these alternatives are allowable to a money-lender who cannot main- 
tain his family at the 11% rate, or to one who has only a small capi- 
tal, or in case of the borrower not being a specially righteous person. 
To this, however, Medhātithi adds the saving clause that the above 
rate must not be exceeded by even a half or a quarter. Like the 
older Smriti writers Medhātithi permits a series of special rates of 
maximum interest, but unlike them he makes these higher rates 
dependent upon the fact (or even chance) of the debtor's success 
with his loan. If the money-lender, he says;?9 has been reduced 
to poverty and the debtor has grown opulent with the wealth earned 
from the bcrrowed grain, the interest shall be five times the principal, 
but otherwise it shall only be four times the same. Even where 
the creditor, continues Medhatithi,°° has reason to believe that the 
debtor is about to carry on an extensive business with the capital 
lent, he may take the maximum rate of 5% irrespective of the 
debtor's caste and of the articles lent. 


The violations of the Smriti law, arising no doubt from the press- 
ing need for capital, were sometimes so frequent as to harden into 
regular (if unauthorised) customs. For Medhātithi mentions?? that 
in some countries, grains are lent out during spring and double the 
quantity is realised in autumn, and sometimes a mortgaged article 
is enjoyed even after the value of the produce so enjoyed is equal 
to double the amount of the original debt. Such customs, Medhā- 
tithi adds, violate Manu's rule$! that the accumulated debt and 
interest shall not exceed double the principal, as well as that of 
Yājūavalkya*? limiting the amount of the accumulated interest to 
8076 of the principal. 


The variations in the rate of interest are repeated in the con- 
temporary historical records. In a West India record of A.D, 854, 
belonging to the reign of the Rashtraküta Amoghavarsha,5? the donor, 
endowing a certain sum of money in favour of a monastery, declares 
that after his death the interest (kāri) is to be fixed by competent 
persons. In the inscriptions of South India®4 we find a bewildering 
variety in the rate of interest such as 25, 20, 15, 123 and even 
5 per cent per annum. 
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The Smriti law relating to wages can be gleaned from Medhā- 
tithi2^ The wages which were paid in cash or in kind were fixed 
by contract according to the nature of the work to be done, the 
contract sometimes extending over a period of six months or even a 
year. Wilful breach of the contract rendered the labourer liable to 
forfeiture of his wages as well as to payment of compensation to 
his employer. Inscriptions of South India during the sway of the 
Imperial Cholas give us lists of wages of different classes of skilled 
as well as unskilled labourers employed in the temples. These are 
specified in terms of the daily supply of paddy and the yearly allow- 
ance of coins, in the yearly supply of paddy, and so forth.95 


4. INFLUENCE OF CANON LAW UPON ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


The old Smriti attitude, viewing the pursuit of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and trade with high disfavour, is continued in the present 
period. This general standpoint is reflected in a passage of Medha- 
tithiS where he takes the or'ginal text to mean, not that the Vaisya 
shall be made, against his will, to perform the occupations of agri- 
culture, money-lending, trade, and cattle-breeding, but that the king 
shall punish any other man who does this work except in times of 
distress. Coming to particular industries, Medhātithi%7 regards 
handicrafts as very low occupations, and he illustrates them by the 
examples of cooks and weavers. Again, with reference to Manu's 
text including the execution of great mechanical works among minor 
sins (upapātakas), Medhatithi9? gives as illustrations the construction 
of bridges and of embankments for regulating water-flow. Medhā- 
tithi's view of the relative status of different occupations is similar 
to that of Manu$?. For he says"? that among the Vaišya's occupa- 
tions agriculture is the worst for a Brāhmaņa, then comes trade, and 
next the tending of cattle and so forth. 


5. GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITION 


The above survey provides broad hints of the general econo- 
mic condition of the people during the present age. That the state 
of agriculture, industry, and trade in these times was at least as 
advanced as in the preceding centuries is borne out, as shown 
above, by the joint evidence of general literature, historical records, 
and foreign writings. It is worth remarking that those parts of the 
country like Sindh and Gujarat, which came specially under the 
Observation of the Arab visitors, are specially noted for their fer- 
tility and good cultivation. The variety and excellence of Indian 
textiles and metal-work, and above all of Indian jewellery, are 
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attested to by literary as well as epigraphic evidence. The sea 
and land routes of Indian teachers visiting China, Central Asia, and 
Tibet, as well as South-East Asia, were no doubt followed by the 
Indian merchants as well, reminiscences of whose unrecorded ad- 
ventures have been partially preserved in the form of stories in 
the contemporary Jain prose romances. The daring and enter- 
prise as well as the profit-motive of the merchants, of which we 
get such vivid accounts in the Jain stories, no doubt more than 
compensated for the discouragement held out by the traditional 
Smriti law. About the condition of the people, it is possible to 
form a general opinion. The quantity and richness of the presents 
in gold, silver, and jewels offered by Rājarāja I to the Tanjore 
temple, and the fabulous wealth of Indian temples described by 
Muslim writers, specially in connection with Sultan Mahmid's 
invasions, illustrate the high prosperity not only of the Imperial 
courts but also of the great shrines of this period. Some of the 
Imperial capitals must have attained considerable magnitude. In 
the reign of Rājarāja I the city of Tanjore, aecording to two con- 
temporary inscriptions,7' contained at least 25 streets, bazaars and 
quarters./? "That the high level of prosperity was a fairly general 
one, at least in some regions, may be proved not only from the 
broad descriptions of the standard of living given above, but also 
from subsidiary evidence recorded in literature. 


v, XII. 
. Paribāshāprakāša, 115. 
On Manu, VIII. 321. 
. Upamiti, 420. 
. Abh. Rat., II. 3-6. 
. Ibid, II. 7-9. 
10. Upamiti, 585. 
11. EI, XIV. 182. 
12. On Manu, IX, 330. 
13. HIED.I. 15-16, 24, 27-8, 35, 37-40; Ferrand, 117. 
13a. Cf. Medhatithi on Manu, II, 98; VIII, 321; VIII. 326; Kar, I. 
13b. Abh. Rat., II. 433 f; Matsya Purāņa (quoted by Aparārka on Yāj, II. 289-90). 
14. On Manu, IX, 75. 
14a. Abh. Rat., IL 15-9; Bhavishya Purāņa (quoted in Paribhāshāprakāša, 115). 
15. rare KI īri 15 f. 
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18. Cf. Sit, T. Nos. 1, 2, 29, 30, 32, 34, 38, 39, 42-44, 46-52, 55, 56, 79-81, 84, 91. 
19. ra Rat., II. 20-1; Aditya Purana (quoted in Paribhāshāprakāša, 115). Upamiti, 
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were strung pearls, coral, lapis lazuli, and sapphire. Ornaments set with 

of three varieties, coral, lapis lazuli, and so forth were presented (ibid, Np. 6) 
by Rājarāja I’s elder sister. Presents given by Rājarāja Ps general compri 
(ibid, No. 39) golden ornaments set with pearls, diamonds, crystals and so forth. 
The temple manager donated to the shrine of Ganapati at the same le a 
magnificent rinf made of gold and set with eight rubies, two , 14 
diamonds, and 119 pearls (ibid, No. 86). Among presents made to the temple 
by a private donor in Rājarāja Ps reign were included (ibid, No. 79) golden 
ear-rings set with pearls, pearl-ornaments, a gold marriage-badge set wi! five 
diamonds and one ruby, sacred foot-strings set with pearls, and so forth. In a 
list of treasures belonging to the same temple are included (ibid, No. 59) a 
diadem containing more than 343 karanju of gold, ten diam crystals, 64 
corals, and no less than 13328 pearls as well as nine golden girdles adorned with 
crystals, pearls, and coral. Another list of treasures belonging to the same 
temple dated in the reign of Rājarāja I includes (ibid, No. 3) sacred girdles and 
bracelets of gold set with pearls, a sacred crown of gold set with diamonds, 
crystals, and pearls, a sacred garland of gold set with erystals and pearls, and 
a sacred outer parasol of gold set with crystals and pearls. Many of the sacred 
girdles contained more than 1500 pearls each, while the outer parasol contained 
1372 pearls. 


. SII, H..No. 98. “ 
` CE however. the story in Kav. HI, describing the sale of a pearl, found in 


S. India at Kanauj. 


. Vol. II, pp. 606, 613, 617 fī, 644. 

.Cf. Ya kübis list of products imported into India (Ferrand, 50-52). 

. Trikāndašeska, I, 19.6. 

. Bhav. I-VI; Upamiti, 860-904, 996-1002. 

. For references, see HIED, I. 15, 37, 441; Ferrand, 32, 38-40, 55, 51, 64, 95. On the 


above'see also Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Cambay, Deul-Sind, Quilon, Saint-John's, 
Sopara and Tana. 


. Ferrand, 31. 

. Kav. XVII. 94. 

. Ibid, XIV. 81. 

. Ibid, XVII, 94. 

. Abh. Ratn. II. 388; Kar, I; Kāv. XIV, XVII; Bāla. 670. 

. Kàv. XVII, 93. 

. Ferrand, 88. š 

. Ramha identified with Pāla kingdom of Bengal (HBR, I. 122) but Ferrand (29 


and 43 n) identifies it with Pegu and Ģoedčs (Histoire Ancienne des Etats 

Hindouišes d'Extrēme-Orient 135) with Lower Burma, Probably the Arab 

oar have jumbled together the records of the two kingdoms of Bengal and 
wer Burma. 


. Kàv., XVII. 93. 

. Cf. Kav. V. XIV: Bala, 671; Kar. III. 

. On Manu, VIII. 399 

. These girdles were prized so highly by Chinese royalty and grandees that they 


sometimes fetched 2000 or even 4000 dinaras each (Ferrand, 44, 105). To the 
above we may add the curious statement of Ibn al-Faķīh (F errand, 57), that 
perfumed rats were exported from Sindh to Zābag. 


. Kàv. XVII. 94 
. Ferrand, 43, 104. 
. Ferrand, 62 and n. 


Š Ferrand, 48 `n. 
. On Manu, VIII. 41. ” F ind his 
. Certain principal tradesmen, says Medhātithi (loc. cit.), offer to the king hi 


^ e te i this 
royal dues fixed verbally by declaring before him: "We are living by 
tràde, let the tax thereupon be fixed at such and such a rate, be our pro n 
more or less" Now on the king agreeing to this pro , the vigere n 
together and lay down certain rules among Qi selo tending be ak s 
large profits and injure the interest of the kingdom, e.g. such and such a 
modity should not be sold during such and such a time, If any rara se 
transgresses these rules, he shall be punished for breach of the guild- . 
On Manu, VIII. 219. e 
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VIII. 219. 
On Manu, VIII. 211. 


52. Cf. EI. I. 159; VI. 166; XIII. 192; XXIV. 333: SII. III. No. 91. 


. Cf. Ins. of reign of Uttamachola, SII, III. No. 124 (local merchants join with 


village-assembly as well as temple-officers in making up accounts of gifts of 
gold to a temple). 

On Manigramam see EI, IV. 248 and ARSIE, 1926-27, pp. 93-94 giving a number 
of references. On Nānādeša Tigaiyayirattu Ainnurruvar see K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri, The Cholas, Vol. II, Part I, 419-20 and the references quoted there. 


. Cf. ARSIE, 469-70 of 1925-26; App. B. of 958 and 963 A.D.: 109 of 1932-33: 503 


of 1929-30; App. B.; SII, III. "No. 44 of 888 A D.; ibid, No. 1, SII, II. Nos. 7, 24 
25, 26, 27, 58, 35; SII, XII. Nos. 15, 87, 90; EI, XXVI. 234-35. 


. Cf. SIl, Hl. Nos. 24 and 37. In EI, XXI. 109 f, a pious endowment of 1400 


kāšus is deposited by Pandya king Varaguna Mahārāja II with Brahmanival 
and non-Brahmanical village assemblies (sabkā and ur) as well as a town- 
council (nagarattār). 


56a. On Manu, VIII. 151. 


. On Manu, VIII. 142. 
. Ibid, VIII. 151. 
2 Ibid, VIII. 152. 


EI, IX. 89, XI. 228, XXI. 109; XXVI, 234; SII, XII. Nos. Me 87, 90; III. Nos. 94, 
103, 105, 186. 190, 128; II Nos. 6, 9, 24, '25, 26, 28, 35, 3 


64a. On Manu, VIII. 215. 


. For a list of wages mentioned in Tanjore Temple Inscriptions, see SII, IT. Introd. 


p. 18. Also see Altekar, AR, 395-98, for some calculations of equivalents of 
princi and wages figuring in Karnātak and South Indian inscriptions of this 
peri 


: Manu, X. 85. 


SII, II. Nos. 94-95. 
For the list see SII, II. Introd. 12. 
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COLONIAL AND CULTURAL EXPANSION 


I THE SAILENDRA EMPIRE 


The outstanding fact in the history of South-East Asia in the 
eighth century A.D. is the rise of a great empire which comprised 
Sumatra, Java, Malay Peninsula, and most of the islands of the 
Indian archipelago. The rulers of this empire belonged to the Sailen- 
dra dynasty. They put an end to the.supremacy of $ri-Vijaya in 
Malay Peninsula,! and occupied a large part, if not the whole, of it by 
the end of the eighth century A.D. Some time before A.D. 778 
they had conquered Western and Central Java. It is generally 
held that they were originally rulers of $ri-Vijaya (Palembang in 
Sumatra) and extended their authority gradually over Java and 
Malay Peninsula; but this view rests upon a very slender basis. 1t 
is equally likely that the Šailendras first rose to power either in 
Java or in Malay Peninsula. 


We do not possess sufficient data to reconstruct an outline of 
the history of the Šailendras. The names of a few early kings 
flourishing in the eighth century A.D. may be traced in contem- 
porary epigraphic records. One of them is probably Rājādhirāja 
Vishņu. Another, king Dharaņīndra, is described as "the orna- 
ment of the Sailendra dynasty who has conquered kings in all dir- 
ections, and who has crushed the most powerful hero of the enemy." 
Another, king Sangramadhanaiijaya, is also mentioned in a record 
of the last-mentioned king, but the relation between the two is not 
specified. 


The Nālandā Charter of the reign of Devapāla, mentioned 
above,? refers to three generations of Sailendra kings, It first men- 
tions the great king of Yava-bhümi. His proper name is not men- 
tioned, but we are told that it meant ‘tormentor of brave foes’. The 
original Sanskrit expression ‘pira-vairi-mathanw’ immediately re- 
calls the epithet *vairi-vara-vira-vimardana" applied to the Sailendra 
king Dharanindra mentioned above, and the two may be regarded 
as identical, The son and successor of Dharanindra is named Sama- 
rāgravīra. This king married Tara, daughter of a king whose name 
has been read both as Varma-setu and Dharma-setu. The former 
reading seems preferable. Those who adopt the latter reading sug- 
gest; his identification with the Emperor Dharmapala of Bengal. 
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‘The son of Samarāgravīra and Tara was Balaputradeva, who is call- 
ed king of Suvarnadvipa, a term which denotes in a general way the 
whole of Malay Peninsula and Malay Archipelago. 


More definite information is, however, available in respect of 
the extent of the empire and its wealth and grandeur. This is main- 
ly derived from the accounts of various Arab writers in the ninth 
and tenth centuries A.D. "They refer to the country as Zàbag or 
Zābaj and call its king Maharaja. According to Ibn Khordādbah 
(A.D. 844-848) the daily revenue of the king amounted to two hun- 
dred mans of gold. Sulaimàn (A.D. 851) says that Kalah-bar (i.e. 
the country round the Isthmus of Kra in the Malay Peninsula) is a 
part of the empire of Zābag. IDn al-Fakih (A.D. 902) adds that 
` there is no country in the south after Zābag and its king is very rich. 
Ibn Rosteh (A.D. 903) remarks about the great king of Zàbag that 
“he is not regarded as the greatest among the kings of India, because 
he dwells in the islands” But he adds: “No other king is richer 
or more powerful than he and none has more revenue." 


Abü Zaid Hasan (A.D. 916) gives a more detaiied account of 
the kingdom of Zābag. “The area of the kingdom," says he, “is 
about 900 (square) parsangs (1 parsang — 3 miles). The king is 
also overlord of a large number of islands extending over a length 
of 1,000 parsangs or more. Among the kingdoms over which he 
rules are the island called Sribuza (Sri Vijaya) with an area of about 
400 (square) parsangs, the island called Rāmī with an area of about 
800 (square) parsangs, and the maritime country of Kalah with an 
area of 80 (square) parsangs." 


Mas'üdi (A.D. 943) also gives a long and interesting account of 
Zābag which, he says, separates India from China and is comprised 
within the former country. About the extent and wealth of Zabag 
he remarks: "In the bay of Champā is the empire of Mahārāja, 
the king of the islands, who rules over an empire without limit and 
has innumerable troops. Even the most rapid vessels could not 
complete in two years a tour round the isles which are under his 
possession. The territories of this king produce all sorts of Spices 
and aromatics, and no other sovereign of the world gets as much 
wealth from the soil." 


Al-Birüni (A.D. 1030) tells us that “the eastern islands in this 
ocean, which are nearer to China than to India, are the islands of 
the Zàbaj, called by the Hindus, Suvarna-dvipa, i.e. the gold islands 
. . + because you obtain much gold as deposit if you wash only a 
little of the earth of that country." This common geographical name 
Suvarna-dvipa, roughly denoting the Šailendra Empire, perhaps 
owes its origin to that great historical fact. 
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These accounts of the Arab writers, to which others may be 
added, leave no doubt that the Sailendra empire was extensive and 
powerful and comprised a large part of the Malay Peninsula and 
Malay Archipelago collectively known as Suvarna-dvipa. There are 
also good grounds to believe that the Sailendras exercised supre- 
macy over Kambuja till Jaya-varman II freed his country early in 
the ninth century A.D. It is also likely that the frequent Javanese 
naval raids on Annam (Champā) and Tonkin, to which reference 
will be made later, were really carried out by the Sailendras who 
then occupied Java. Thus the Sailendras were the leading naval 
power in the East, and their influence was felt on the eastern coast 
of Indo-China as far as the border of the Chinese empire. 


This naval supremacy enabled the Sailendras to control the 
sea-borne trade between China and the Western countries. Mas'üdi 
observes that formerly there was direct voyage between China and 
ports like Siráf and Oman, but in his time the port of Kalah served 
as the meeting place for the mercantile navies of the two countries. 
As noted above, Kalah was in Malay Peninsula within the domi- 
nions of Zābag. Abū Zaid Hasan also informs us that *the town of 
Kalah is the most important commercial centre for trade in aloe, 
camphor, sandalwood, ivory, tin, ebony, spices, and various other 
articles.” He adds that there was a regular maritime intercourse 
between this port and Oman. 

The control over the vast maritime trade of those days explains 
the fabulous wealth of the Mahārāja of Zabag referred to by most 
of the Arab writers. Several of them record a curious story which 
is narrated by Abü Zaid Hasan as follows: “There is one very 
extraordinary custom in Zābag. The palace of the king is connect- 
ed with the sea by a shallow lake. Into this, the king throws every 
morning a brick made of solid gold. "These bricks are covered by 
water during tide, but are visible during ebb. When the king dies, 
all these bricks are collected, counted, and weighed, and these are 
entered in official records. The gold is then distributed among the 
members of the royal family, generals, and royal slaves according 
to their rank, and the remnant is distributed among the poor." 

The Chinese annals contain frequent references to a kingdom 
called San-fo-tsi which undoubtedly stands for the Sailendra empire. 
It sent embassies to China in A.D. 904 or 905, 960, 961, 962, 971, 
972, 974, 975, 980 and 983. 

The trade relations with China were also revived in the tenth 
century. A regular shipping house was opened at Canton in A.D. 971 
and two more at a later period, which were frequented by merchants 
from San-fo-tsi and other places in the East Indies. 
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We further learn from Chinese sources that towards the close 
of the tenth century A.D. there were bitter hostilities between San- 
fo-tsi and Java. About A.D. 990 Java invaded San-fo-tsi and at 
first obtained some success.  San-fo-tsi sought the protection of 
China, for she was reduced to such a state that her envoys could not 
voyage safely from China back to their country. But in A.D. 1003 
San-fo-tsi recovered sufficient strength to send an embassy to China 
without any hindrance from Java. Three years later Java was com- 
pletely crushed, as we shall see later, and the Sailendras were no 
longer threatened by that power. 


The foundation of the Šailendra empire was an epoch-making 
event. For the first time in its history Malayasia, or the greater 
part of it, achieved a political unity under an empire, and a common 
geographical name Suvarna-dvipa was applied to it. It will appear 
from what has been said above that the power of the Sailendras 
reached its zenith in the latter half of the eighth century A.D. In 
the ninth century both Kambuja and Java threw off their yoke as 
will be described later. Nevertheless the Chinese and the Arab 
accounts clearly show that the Sailendra empire continued to be a 
powerful and extensive one throughout the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies A.D. 


The Sailendras introduced in Java a new type of Indian alphabet 
which differed considerably from the current one locally evolved 
from an older form of Indian alphabet. Another significant fact 
about this time is the adoption of a new name, Kalinga, for 
Malayasia, at least by foreigners. These seem to indicate that the 
Sailendras were fresh arrivals from India, but there is no positive 
evidence in support of this view. There is, however, no doubt that 
they had a close and intimate connection with India, The Sailendra 
rulers were devoted followers of the Mahayana form of Buddhism 
and they evidently derived it from Bengal. The Sailendra emperor, 
Dharanindra-varman, who ruled in A.D. 782, had as his guru or pre- 
ceptor an inhabitant of Gauda (a part of Bengal) named Kumāra- 
ghosha. About the middle of the ninth century A.D. king Balaputra- 
deva of the Sailendra dynasty, mentioned above, built a monastery 
at Nalanda, and requested the Pala emperor Devapāladeva of 
Bengal? to grant five villages for its upkeep. Devapala complied 
with the request, and this fact is recorded in his copper-plate grant 
which also gives a short account of Balaputradeva. Similarly the 
Sailendras had intimate connections with the Chola rulers of South 
India in the eleventh century A.D. as will be described later. 


The Sailendras introduced a new type of culture, the most pro- 
minent memorials of which are the splendid monuments in Java 
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such as Barabudur which still excites the wonder and admiration 
of the world. 


IL KAMBUJA 
1. Jaya-varman II and III 


The mighty and extensive kingdom founded by the family of 
Bhava-varman was split up into a number of states in the eighth 
century A.D. Two of these are referred to by the Chinese as "Kam- 
buja of the land' and *Kambuja of the water” The exact limits of 
these two kingdoms are not easy to determine. In all probability 
the former denoted the territory, full of hills and valleys, to the 
north of Cambodia proper, including a large part of Laos and touch- 
ing the Chinese province of Tonkin and the Thai kingdom of Yunnan. 
This kingdom, which extended along the middle course of the Mekong, 
sent an embassy to China in A.D. 717, but five years later sent an 
army to help an Annamese chief who had revolted against China. 
But friendly relations with China were restored, and in 771 the 
king visited the Imperial court. The last embassy was sent to 
China in A.D. 799. 


The 'Kambuja of the water' or Kambuja proper, comprised 
the lower valley of the Mekong river. A number of kingdoms 
flourished in this region in the eighth century, and inscriptions refer 
to three of them with capitals respectively at Sambhupura, Vyādha- 
pura, and Aninditapura. The first of these is represented by modern 
Sambor on the Mekong. Vyādhapura was situated most probably 
at the foot of the hill called Ba Phnom, and possibly this kingdom 
represented ancient Fu-nan. The site of Aninditapura is probably 
to be looked for in the region east of Angkor on the northern side 
of the Great Lake. No detailed account of any of these kingdoms 
is known, though inscriptions have preserved the names of à number 
of kings. It is interesting to note that the rulers of Aninditapura 
regarded themselves as descendants of Kaundinya, the reputed 
founder of the Hindu kingdom of Fu-nan, and Soma, the local Nāga 
princess married by him. 


The political disintegration of Kambuja in the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. made it an easy victim of the neighbouring powers. King 
Saūjaya of Java (A.D. 732) conquered the country, and possibly the 
Sailendra Emperors of Java, Sumatra, and Malay Peninsula also 
exercised supremacy over it in the latter part of the eighth 
century A.D. 


But Kambuja threw off the foreign yoke and rose to prominence 
early in the ninth century A.D. under its famous king Jaya-varman in 
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This king spent his early years in Java, in what capacity we do not 
know. But he came to Kambuja and became its king in A.D. 802. 
He moved from one capital to another till he fixed it on the top of 
the hill called Mahendraparvata (Phnom Kulen, to the north-west 
of Angkor Thom). There he invited a Brāhmaņa named Hiraņya- 
dama from Janapada (probably in India) to perform some Tāntrik 
rites, so that Kambujadeša might no longer be dependent on Java 
but'have a paramount ruler of its own.  Hiranyadàma instituted 
the cult of Devarāja, and initiated Sivakaivalya, the royal guru 
(preceptor), into the rituals of this worship. Jaya-varman II took 
a vow to employ the family of Sivakaivalya and none else to cele- 
brate the worship of Devaraja. The king then returned to his old 
capital city of Hariharalaya (Lolei, 13 miles to the south-east of 
Angkor) and reigned there till his death. 


This short account of king Jaya-varman II is derived from a 
long record incised in A.D. 1052 by a descendant of Sivakaivalya, 
whose family had filled the post of Royal Priest from the reign of 
Jaya-varman II till that time,—a period of 250 years. It is a long 
record of 340 lines containing 130 verses in Sanskrit and 146 lines 
of prose text in the native Khmer language. It describes in detail 
the Tāntrik rites performed by Hiranyadàma and proves the great 
hold of Indian culture in these distant colonies. 


Although we do not possess any record of the time of Jaya- 
varman II, we may form a fair idea of his life and reign from scat- 
tered notices in later inscriptions and literary traditions. It is obvious 
that he did not ascend the throne of Kambuja by hereditary right, 
though it is very likely that he was remotely related to some royal 
families of Kambuja. Why he went to Java and how he became 
the ruler of Kambuja remain unknown, but there is no doubt that 
he freed the country from foreign yoke. The most interesting thing 
in his early career is the frequent change of capitals, no less than 
five of which are mentioned in the record referred to above. 
Although the sites of all these capitals cannot be definitely deter- 
mined, it appears that Jaya-varman fixed his first capital—Indra- 
pura—not far from the ancient royal seat of Sambhupura, and that 
he was a native of this region. Then we find a gradual change of 
the royal seat towards the west, first towards Angkor, then further 
west towards Battambang, and lastly back again to Angkor. It is 
generally held that these changes were either due to royal caprices 
or inspired by a desire to find a suitable site for the capital of the 
newly founded kingdom. But it is equally likely that the changes 
indicate troubles which forced the king to take refuge in different 
parts of the country at different times. Or it may be that it took 
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him many years to establish his supremacy over the country as a 
whole, and the different capitals merely indicate the different stages 
of political consolidation from the east to the west; ultimately, 
when the whole country had been subdued, he fixed his capital 
finally at Hariharalaya in the central part of the kingdom. 


It is stated in an inscription of Hari-varman, king of Champā, 
dated A.D. 817, that his army ravaged Kambuja and advanced up 
to the very heart of the kingdom. It is not unlikely that this forced 
Jaya-varman II to leave the eastern and central part of the kingdom 
and betake himself to the western region. 


On the whole, although we do not know of many specific events 
in the reign of Jaya-varman II, there is no doubt that he played an 
important part in the history of Kambuja. After a century of 
political disintegration and foreign conquest he restored the freedom 
and unity of the kingdom of Kambuja, and gave it a stability which 
put it on the road to a splendid and glorious career for many cen- 
turies, Posterity remembered him as one of the greatest kings, and 
most flattering references are made to him in inscriptions centuries 
after his death. Even now the Kambuja tradition represents him 
as a divine hero, the son of Indra. The sacred sword of Kambuja, 
which is still used by its kings at the ceremony of coronation and 
is jealously guarded by priests who claim descent from the old 
Brāhmaņas, is believed to be a relic of Jaya-varman II, who remains 
the national hero and a great landmark in Kambuja history. Popu- 
lar tradition also ascribes to him most of the grand monuments in 
ancient Kambuja, but we cannot definitely associate any of the 
existing buildings with his name. The cult of Devaraja instituted by 
him, which continued to be the state religion for many centuries, 
was a form of Tāntrik Saivism. He died in A.D. 854 and received 
the name of Paramešvara after his death, Henceforth it became a 
fashion to give such posthumous names to the kings, and these 
were usually formed by adding the word loka or pada to a divine 
name (Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Indra, etc.). All these go to prove the 
thorough-going influence of Indian culture on Kambuja. 


Jaya-varman II was succeeded by his son Jaya-varman III who 
ruled from A.D. 854 to 877. Except his inordinate passion for ele- 
phant-hunting, we do not know anything about him. With him 
ends the direct line of Jaya-varman II. According to a Chinese 
chronicler, who visited his kingdom in A.D. 862, it included the 
whole of Laos in the north and almost touched the frontier of Yunnan. 
How much of it was acquired by him or by his father, it is difficult 
to say. But it is fairly certain that under Jaya-varman II and his 
son the kingdom of Kambuja had grown into a powerful empire. 
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The Arab writers give us a glimpse of the history and culture 
of Kambuja of this period. Ya'kūbī (c. A.D. 875) describes the 
Khmer kingdom as vast and powerful, the king of which receives 
homage of other kings. Ibn Rosteh (A.D. 903) says that “there are 
eighty judges in the Khmer country. Even if a son of the king 
appears before them they would judge equitably and treat him as 
an ordinary complainant." Several Arab writers bestow high 
praise on the Khmers for their abstinence from drinking and debau- 
chery in general. Ibn Khordadbah (A.D. 844-848) says: “The kings 
and peoples of India abstain from drinking wine but they do not 
consider adultery as an illicit act, with the sole exception of the 
Khmer king who forbids both drinking and adultery." This is 
repeated by several other Arab writers. It is interesting to note 
that in the passage quoted above, Khmer is included in India. 


2. Dynasty of Indra-varman 


King Indra-varman, who succeeded Jaya-varman III and found- 
ed a new royal line, was but very remotely related to the latter. 
His queen Indradevi was connected with the royzl families of the 
three kingdoms of Sambhupura, Aninditapura, and Vyadhapura 
mentioned above. The mother of Indradevi, named Rajendradevi, 
was descended from a royal family founded by Agastya, a Brahmana 
from Āryadeša (i.e. India). These facts, interesting in themselves, 
and indicating the importance of both Indra-varman and his queen, 
do not show that they had any hereditary right of succession. It is 
probable that Indra-varman was the ruler of one of the vassal states 
in Kambuja, and had somehow managed to secure the throne. The 
respectful terms in which the inscriptions of the new family refer 
to Jaya-varman II and III preclude the idea of any open rebellion 
by Indra-varman. 


But the change in the royal family did not affect in any way 
either the extent of the kingdom or its political importance. On 
the other hand Indra-varman claims in his record that his commands 
were respectfully obeyed by the rulers of China, Champā, and Yava- 
dvipa. Such specifie claims cannot be dismissed as mere figments 
of imagination. As we have seen above, Kambuja was made to suffer 
a great deal by both Champā and Java (Yava-dvipa) towards the 
close of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century A.D. It 
is very likely that she turned against her old enemies and scored 
some success. There are also good grounds to believe, as we shall 
see later, that Indra-varman extended his sway over the province 
of Yunnan, and it is evidently in this region that he came into con- 
flict with China. 
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Indra-varman was a great builder, and the extant monuments 
of his reign belong to an intermediate stage between the Primitive 
and Classical art of Kambuja. His inscriptions refer in detail to 
his building activities. We are told that he excavated a big tank 
called Indra-tatāka, constructed a sirnhāsana (royal throne) accord- 
ing to his own design, the vehicle called Indra-yāna, Indra-vimānaka, 
and Indra-prāsādaka (probably two palaces), all made of gold; built 
various temples and installed images therein. 


Indra-varman died after a reign of twelve years (877-889) and 
was succeeded by his son Ya$o-varman who occupies a place of 
honour in the history of Kambuja. He founded a new capital city 
which was at first called Kambupuri and later Yašodhara-pura. For 
a long time this city was believed to be the same as Angkor Thom 
whose magnificent ruins still excite the admiration of the world. 
But it is now generally held that the new capital was situated on 
the top of the hill called Phnom Bakhen, but it extended beyond 
the hill and included a large part of the present site of Angkor Thom. 
This region remained the centre of Kambuja power and culture till 
their decline and downfall. 


Yašo-varman has left quite a large number of inscriptions, 
which throw interesting light not only on his life and reign, but on 
. the new type of civilisation, associated with Angkor, which was 
largely his own creation, and whose glory and splendour form the 
most brilliant chapter in the history of Kambuja. 


Ya$o-varman is credited with numerous military campaigns, 
including a naval expedition, and is said to have reinstated van- 
quished kings and married their daughters. But no specific details 
are stated. There is, however, no doubt that he ruled over a vast 
empire. On the north it included Yunnan and reached the frontier 
of the then kingdom of China. On the west it was bounded by the 
mountains forming the watershed between the rivers Menam and 
Salween. The eastern and southern boundaries were formed. res- 
pectively by the kingdom of Champā and the sea. 


Yašo-varman was not only a great patron of art and literature 
but was himself a great scholar. He was fond of Sastras and Kavyas 
and is said to have composed a commentary on Patafjali’s Mahā- 
bhāshya, He was liberal in his religious views, and though a devot- 
ed follower of Saivism, patronised Buddhism generously. He 
founded numerous āšramas or abodes of religious communities, and 
made elaborate regulations for them, many copies of which, engrav- 
ed on stone, still exist and mark the spots where these sacred her- 
mitages stood. These and numerous other records of the time 
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indicate a happy, prosperous and peaceful kingdom ruled over by 
an able and wise monarch who took all possible measures to ensure 
the welfare of the kingdom in all its aspects, political, economic, . 
religious, and social. Even making due allowances for the usual 
exaggerations of court-poets, we must regard Yašo-varman as a 
brave general and an ideal king who excelled both in the arts of 
peace «and war. There was undoubtedly some basis and justi- 
fication for the statement in these records that the glory of Yaso- 
varman was sung, even after his death, by the people “in their 
games, on their beds, and in their travels.” It reminds us of a similar 
verse in praise of Dharmapāla* with whom YaSo-varman may be 
aptly compared, 

Yašo-varman died about A.D. 900 and was succeeded by his 
two sons, Harsha-varman I and Īšāna-varman II. But the latter was 
overthrown some time before A.D. 928 by Jaya-varman IV, the 
husband of a sister of Yašo-varman. The usurper removed the 
capital as well as the tutelary deity Devarāja to Koh Ker (Chok 
Gargyar), situated in a wild barren country about 50 miles to the 
north-east of Angkor. The only known important event in the reign 
of Jaya-varman IV is his successful fight with Champā, whose ruler 
he is said to have crushed. 


Jaya-varman IV was succeeded by his son Harsha-varman Il in 
A.D. 941 or 942. Next came Rājendra-varman, the son of another 
sister of Yaso-varman. It is likely that there were struggles for 
succession to the throne in which Rājendra-varman came out victo- 
rious. He ascended the throne in A.D. 944 and removed the capital 
back again to YaSodhara-pura which had been deserted for a long 
time. Rājendra-varman has left a large number of long records, which 
credit him with victorious campaigns in all directions. But the only 
specific event that we know of is his successful invasion of Champa 
in the course of which he advanced as far as the Khan-hoa province 
and desecrated the Po Nagar temple. 


Rajendra-varman died in A.D. 968 and was succeeded by his son 
Jaya-varman V. Although Šaivism remained the official religion, 
the king was an ardent champion of Buddhism, and issued regula- 
tions and instructions for the propagation of that faith. He was 
also a great builder and led a successful invasion against Champā. 
He died in A.D. 1001 and with him ended the direct line of Indra- ` 
varman. 


3. General Review 


The two centuries that intervened between the accession of z 
Jaya-varman II and the death of Jaya-varman V were marked by ā 
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rapid growth of the Kambuja empire, and constitute an important 
chapter in the history of Indian cultural and colonial expansion in 
Indo-China. In order to understand this properly we must take 
a bird's-eye view of the general political condition of Indo-China 
in the tenth century A.D, 


The Chinese annals give a broad and comprehensive survey of ` 
the political geography of Indo-China about the year A.D. 960 when 
the Song dynasty began its rule in China. The whole of Tonkin, 
with the two districts in Annam immediately adjoining to the south, 
constituted the Chinese province of Ngan-nan; but it became an 
independent state under an Annamese chief in A.D. 968, and its 
name changed to Dai-co-viet. To the north and north-west was 
the independent Hinduised Thai principality of Nan-Chao or Mithil3- 
rāshtra (North Yunnan) that had thrown off the Chinese yoke about 
A.D. 730. To the south and west of these two lay the well-known ` 
kingdoms of Champā, Kambuja, and Ramaūūadeša (Lower Burma). 
The central region of the Peninsula, surrounded by these states, was 
peopled by the Thais who had imbibed the rudiments of Hindu civi- 
lisation and set up a number of principalities which bore Hindu or 
Hinduised names. 


The extension of the political supremacy of Kambuja beyond its 
northern boundary can be definitely traced as far back as A.D. 862 
when the kingdom of Alāvi-rāshtra, comprising the southern part 
of Yunnan, formed a part of the Kambuja empire according to à 
Chinese chronicler who visited these regions in that yeer. In the 
light of this we cannot dismiss, as fanciful, the claim of Indra-varman 
that his commands were obeyed by the king of China, and of Yāšo- 
varman that his empire reached up to the frontier of China. Pos- 
sibly they conquered Mithilā-rāshtra or North Yunnan, and thus 
reached the very border of what then formed the kingdom of China. 
Many local chronicles have preserved reminiscences of the Kambuja 
rule along the valley of the Upper Mekong as far north as Yunnan. 


The Kambuja kingdom also expanded along the valley of the 
Menam river in the west. Lavapuri, which comprised the territory 
extending from the Gulf of Siam in the south as far as Kampheng 
Phet on the north, formed an integral part of the Kambuja kingdom, 
which also exercised political authority over the numerous petty 
states in the northern part of Siam (or Thailand). The northernmost ` 
of these bore the very significant name Khmera-rashtra or the 
kingdom of the Khmers (the people of Kambuja), and touched the 
Kambuja kingdom of Alāvi-rāshtra mentioned above. 


To the south of Siam, the part of Malay Peninsula lying to the 
north of the Isthmus of Kra belonged to Kambuja. The rest of the 
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Malay Peninsula belonged to the Sailendras who also ruled over 
Java and Sumatra. Indra-varman's claim of supremacy over Java 
may refer to a successful contest with the Sailendras, though noth- 
ing is definitely known. 


As regards the kingdom of Champā, references have been made 
to frequent fights between it and Kambuja almost throughout the 
ninth and tenth centuries A.D. There seems to be no doubt that 
Kambuja gained the upper hand in these struggles at lesst in the 
tenth century A.D. 


It is thus apparent that under the two powerful dynasties found- 
ed by Jaya-varman II and Indra-varman, Kambuja had emerged 
from comparative obscurity into the most powerful kingdom in 
Indo-China. Its power and magnificence impressed the Arab travel- 
lers, and one of them Ibn al-Fakih (A.D. 902) describes the Khmer 
kingdom as having an extent of four months' march. 


II. CHAMPA 
l. The Dynasty of Panduranga (c. A.D. 757-860) 


On the death of Rudra-varman II5 the throne of Champā was 
occupied by Prithivindra-varman (A.D. 757). We learn from epi- 
graphic records that “he enjoyed the land by having conquered all 
his enemies by his own power", and that he destroyed all the thieves. 
This indicates a period of internecine war and anarchy in Champa. 
The express statement in the same record that he enjoyed the whole 
of Champā shows that he succeeded in consolidating the entire 
country under his authority. 


Prithivindra-varman was succeeded by his nephew (sister's son) 
Satya-varman in or some time before A.D. 774. During his reign the 
coast of Champa suffered a great deal from the raids of sea-men 
from Java, referred to as “vicious cannibals coming by means of 
ships." Whether these were pirates or regular mariners it is difficult 
to say. But they wrought great havoc. There was a sacred temple 
in Champā, founded, according to popular tradition, by king Vichitra- 
sagara "in the year 5911 of the Dvāpara yuga.” In A.D. 774 the 
Javanese raiders burnt this temple and carried away the image, viz. 
a Mukhalinga of Siva. Satya-varman inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon them in a naval engagement, but could not recover the image 
as it had been destroyed. He, however, installed a new image and 


hence came to be regarded as the second Vichitrasagara or an in- 
carnation of that king. 


Satya-varman was succeeded by his younger brother Indra- 
varman. There was another Javanese raid in A.D. 787 causing the 
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destruction of another famous shrine containing an image “establish- 
ed there for many thousands of years." Indra-varman re-installed the 
deity under the name of Indra-bhadrešvara. This Indian custom of 
associating the name of the king with that of the divine image set 
up by him was very often followed in Champā. Indra-varman him- 
self installed two other images called after him Indra-bhogešvara 
and Indra-paramešvara, and endowed many religious establishments. 
Indra-varman is said to have fought with many enemies and ruled 
over the whole of Champà. He renewed diplomatic relations with 
China, and sent presents of rhinoceros and buffaloes to the emperor 
in A.D. 793. 


Hari-varman, the husband of Indra-varman's sister, next ascend- 
ed the throne (c. A.D. 801). In one of his records, dated A.D. 817, 
he claims to have defeated the Chinese. According to Chinese 
history a king of Champa conquered the two Chinese districts of 
Hoan and Ai in January, A.D. 803, and renewed the expedition in 
A.D. 809; but the Chinese governor forced him to retreat by inflict- 
ing a crushing defeat upon him. Most likely this occurred in the 
reign of Hari-varman and forms the basis of his claim for victory 
over the Chinese. One of his generals led a victorious expedition 
against Kambuja. He seems to have advanced into the heart of the 
country and ravaged its towns. Its probable effect upon Kambuja 
has been discussed before in connection with the history of Jaya- 
varman IL9 The successful aggressive policy of Hari-varman 
against his two very powerful rivals undoubtedly gave him justi- 
fication for assuming the proud title of “Rajadhiraja $r Champā- 
pura-Paramesvara” (king of kings, Lord of Champā). 


Hari-varman was succeeded by his son Vikrānta-varman HI 
(c. A.D. 820-860). He was the governor of Pàndurahga during his 
father's reign. Since all the inscriptions of this dynasty have been 
found in this southern region, it has been suggested that it was 
probably the original seat of the royal family and the main strong- 
hold of the rulers of this dynasty. But they ruled over the whole 
kingdom and had their official capital in the city of Champā. 
Vikrānta-varman III died without issue, and with him ended the 
dynasty which is usually referred to as the dynasty of Pāņduranga. 


2. The Bhrigu Dynasty (c. A.D. 860-985) 


The first notable king of the new dynasty that ruled Champā 
for more than a century was Indra-varman IL The epigraphic 
records give him a mythical pedigree reaching back to God Siva. 
But although his father and grandfather are referred to as kings, it 
is explicitly stated in more than one inscription that Indra-varman 
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gained the kingdom of Champa “by the special merit of his auste- 
rities, and by virtue of his pure intelligence, not from his grand- ` 
father or father." Most likely the immediate ancestors of Indra- d 
varman were mere local rulers, and he made himself master of the 
whole kingdom by his own prowess. His original name was “Sri 
Lakshmindra Bhümiévara Grāmasvāmin,” and after he became king 
of Champā he assumed the title *$ri Jaya Indra-varman Mahārājā- 
dhiraja.” The epigraphic records refer to his family as Bhrigu 
dynasty, presumably because, according to the mythological account 
of the origin of the family, Bhrigu was sent to Champā by Mahādeva 
himself. 


Not much is known about Indra-varman II except his religious 
endowments. In spite of his faith in Šaivism the king had evident 
leanings towards Buddhism, for he erected a Buddhist temple and 
& monastery. He must have enjoyed a long and peaceful reign 
(c. A.D. 860*895); and he sent an embassy to China in A.D. 877. 


Jayasimha-varman (c. A.D. 896-905), who succeeded Indra- 
varman II, was probably related to him, but nothing is definitely 
known. The epigraphic records give us a long list of his pious dona- ` 
tions. Reference is frequently made to the wealth and splendour 
of Índrapura which was probably the real capital of this dynasty, 
though Champā was still officially recognised as such. The king is ` 
said to have spread his power to other lands, though no specific 
event is recorded except that he sent a diplomatic mission to Java. ` 
This was renewed by Bhadra-varman III (c. A.D. 905-910), who suc- 
ceeded the son of Jayasimha-varman. The epigraphic records refer 
repeatedly to his victories over enemies and also to the multitude of 
royal ambassadors coming to his court from different countries. 
One of his ministers is expressly credited with sufficient linguistic 
talents to understand thoroughly the messages sent by kings from 
different countries. All these indicate that Champà was now re- 
cognised abroad as an important and powerful kingdom and: the 
country played its part in international politics. 


Bhadra-varman's son and successor Indra-varman III was à 
distinguished scholar. We are told in one of his records that he 
mastered the different systems of philosophy (shat-tarka) including 
Mīmārsā, as well as Buddhist philosophy, the grammar of Pànini 
together with its commentary Kasikd, and the Uttara-kalpa of the ` 
Saivites. But the king could not pursue his studies in peace. The 
king of Kambuja, probably Rajendra-varman, invaded his domi- 
nions, advanced far into the interior, and even carried away a golden 
image of the deity which the king had installed in a temple at Po- 
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Nagar. The invasion had no permanent result, but the kingdom of 
Champā suffered a great deal. 


The kings of Champā had stopped their customary embassies 
and presents to China during the troublesome period following the 
overthrow of the T'ang Dynasty. Indra-varman resumed the prac- 
tice and sent an embassy to China with various presents in A.D. 951. 
Seven more embassies were sent by him during the period between 
A.D. 958 and 971. 


3. The Annamese Invasions 


Indra-varman III enjoyed a long reign of about 60 years from 
about A.D. 911 to 971. He was succeeded by Paramešvara-varmān 
who sent no less than six embassies to China, between A.D. 972 and 
979. As noted above, an Annamese chief had founded an indepen- 
dent kingdom immediately to the north of Champà in A.D. 968. 
This ruler, named Dinh Bo Linh, died in A.D. 979. A rival Annamese 
chief, who was defeated by him and had taken refuge in Champá, 
now planned to seize the throne of Annam with the aid of Parame- 
évara-varman. ‘The latter led in person a naval expedition against 
the capital city of Tonkin and reached within a few miles of it. 
But a storm destroyed the whole fleet with the exception of the royal 
vessel, and though Parame$vara-varman returned safely to his 
kingdom, the whole expedition had a tragic end (A.D. 979). The 
newly elected Annamese Emperor Le Hoan sent an ambassador to 
Paramešvara-varman, but the latter imprisoned him against the 
diplomatic conventions of all ages and countries. In order to 
avenge this grave humiliation, Le Hoan personally led an expedi- 
tion against Champa. Paramešvara-varman was defeated and 
killed at the first encounter, and although Indra-varman IV was 
hastily proclaimed king in Champā he could not save the situation. 
Le Hoan ravaged the capital city and occupied a large part of the 
kingdom. Then, after making arrangements for its administration, 
he returned (A.D. 982) with an immense booty, about 100 ladies of 
the royal harem of Champā, and an Indian Bhikshu (monk). 


Indra-varman IV, who had taken refuge in the southern part 
of his kingdom, now sent a Bráhmana envoy to the Chinese court, 
complaining against the Annamese occupation of Champā, but 
received no help from that quarter. Shortly after, internal dissen- 
sions among the Annamese chiefs enabled one of them, Lu'u-Ky- 
Tong, to seize the throne of Champa, and Le Hoan was unable to dis- 
lodge him. After the death of Indra-varman IV he was officially 
proclaimed king of Champā. But soon a national hero appeared who 
freed the country from foreign yoke. He ascended the throne in 
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A.D. 989 under the name of Vijaya $ri Hari-varman (II) at Vijaya, 
in Binh-Dinh, but later removed to the old capital at Indrapura. 


Le Hoan now again ravaged the borderlands of Champā. Hari- 
varman sent an embassy with rich presents to the Chinese Emperor 
who commanded Le Hoan to keep within his own territory. Hari- 
varman also conciliated the Annamese king by refusing assistance 
to a rebel Annamese chief. Le Hoan appreciated this act and in 
return stopped his incursions and released a number of Cham pri- 
soners (A.D. 992). During the same year Hari-varman was gratified 
beyond measure by receiving a rich present from the Chincse 
Emperor consisting of magnificent horses, standards, and other 
equipments of war. Hari-varman wrote back to the emperor tiat 
thanks to the imperial favour his kingdom was again enjoying 
peace, and his neighbours no longer entertained any desire of ruin- 
ing him. It is evident, however, that the imperial favour emboldened 
the Cham king to ravage the Annamese territory to the north, 
although outwardly he was on friendly terms and sent diplomatic 
missions to Le Hoan. This undercurrent of hostility between 
Champā and her northern neighbour continued during the next half 
a century and ultimately proved her ruin. For the time being, how- 
ever, things went on well, though Hari-varman's successor, called in 
Chinese chronicles Yan Pu Ku Vijaya Srī, who ascended the throne 
some time before A.D. 999, transferred the capital permanently to 
Vijaya, far to the south, as a precautionary measure. 


IV. JAVA 
1. The Kingdom of Matarām 


A powerful kingdom was founded in Central Java by king 
Sannāha in the first half of the eighth century A.D. Sañjaya, the 
successor of Sannāha, is known to have been ruling in A.D. 732. He 
is described in the Changal Inscription as *conqueror of the coun- 
tries of neighbouring kings”; and a literary work, composed much 
later, gives details of his conquests which included Sumatra, Kam- 
buja, and probably also Malay Peninsula. It is difficult to say how 
far this later tradition can be regarded as historical. But Safijaya 
was undoubtedly a great hero as his name figures prominently even 
in later epigraphic records. Some scholars have even gone so far 
as to regard him as the founder of the Sailendra Dynasty mentioned 
above; but this view rests upon very slender foundations. There 
are, however, good grounds to believe that Saūjaya was the founder 
of the kingdom of Matarām which, after a career of glory in the 
early period, again flourished in the sixteenth century as an important 
principality under a Muslim Sultan. The old capital of this king- 
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dom was situated probably at or near Prambanan in Central Java 
which is famous for its big temples. 


Shortly after the death of Saūjaya, if not during his reign, the 
Šailendras conquered Central Java, probably during the period 
A.D. 742-155. The successors of Sañjaya were forced to shift their 
headquarters about 150 miles to the east, and they ruled in Eastern 
Java for nearly a century. But they recovered their old capital 
about the middle of the ninth century A.D., evidently after the 
Sailendras had voluntarily left or were overthrown by them. A 
passage in a Chinese history describes Java as a powerful state at 
this period, and its supremacy was acknowledged by twenty-eight 
small states on all sides. Although epigraphic records give the 
names of a number of kings belonging to this dynasty, we know 
hardly anything about them till we come to Balitung. Besides his 
proper name Balitung which was Indonesian, he assumed different 
coronation names such as Uttuhgadeva, Isvara-Kesavotsavatunga, 
iévara-Keéava-Samarottuiga, and Dharmodaya Mahāšambhu. His 
dominions certainly included both Eastern and Western Java, and 
his known regnal years are A.D. 898 and 910. It has been suggested 
that Balitung was originally a ruler of Eastern Java, and by marry- 
ing a princess of Matarām, became also ruler of that kingdom in 
Central Java. This, as well as the view that the famous temple of 
Lara Jongrang was the burial temple of Balitung, can only be 
regarded as probable hypotheses. 


Balitung or Dharmodaya Mahāšambhu was succeeded by 
Dakshottama in or shortly before A.D. 915. He occupied a high 
office during the reign of his predecessor, and probably belonged to 
the royal family. He certainly ruled over both Central and Eastern 
Java, and so probably did his two successors Tulodong and Wawa. 
But the kingdom of Matarām came to an end during the latter's 
reign, about A.D. 928. Wawa was thus the last of a long line of 
kings who ruled in Java for two centuries, and for the first time, in 
recorded history, politically united Eastern and Central Java. 

A stone inscription at Dinaya, to the north of Malang, refers 
to king Devasimha, his son Gajayāna, and the latter's daughter 
Uttejanā. Her son was the king who issued the inscription to com- 
memorate the consecration of a stone image of Agastya in A.D. 760 
with elaborate rituals performed by priests versed in Vedic lore. 
Whether the kings mentioned in this record belonged to the family 
of Sanjaya, or were independent of it, it is difficult to say. s 


2. End of Hindu Civilisation in Central Java 


Petty dynasties were thus probably ruling in Java even during 
the period when the greater part, even if not the whole, of Central 
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and Eastern Java was included in the kingdom of Matarām, which 
had its headquarters in Central Java, except for the brief interlude 
of Sailendra supremacy. But with the death of Wawa and the end 
of the old royal dynasty, the centre of political authority definitely 
shifted to Eastern Java, and what is even more striking, there was 
a complete collapse of culture and civilisation in Central Java. It 
is difficult to account for this dual change, and various theories have 
been put forward to explain it. According to one view, the governor 
of the eastern province revolted rgainst the central authority and 
perpetrated massacres and ravages in Central Java on a large scale. 
But this can hardly account for the complete extinction of a flourish- 
ing culture, and the theory is belied by the fact that the large num- 
ber of monuments in Central Java bear no signs of wilful desiruc- 
tion. Another theory attributes the wholesale desertion of Central 
Java to some natural phenomenon or visitation, like the eruption 
of a volcano or a violent epidemic which superstitious people might 
have interpreted as a sign of divine displeasure. But there are facts 
to prove that the migration of the people or the obliteration of cul- 
ture in Java was not so sudden as the above theory would imply. 
According to a third view the rulers of Eastern Java deliberately laid 
waste the whole of Central Java in pursuance of what is now known 
as a ‘scorched earth policy’ against a possible invasion by the 
Sailendras. It is, however, difficult to believe that such wholesale 
destruction would be undertaken merely at the apprehension of an 
invasion. 


It seems more probable that ever since the king of Matarām 
was forced to shift his capital to the east on account of the conquest 
of Central Java by the Sailendras, the centre of politics and culture 
was transferred to that region, and remained there, even though a 
vain attempt was made, after about a century, to revive the old 
glory of Central Java by transferring the capital back again to that 
region. This view is supported by the fact that even during the 
century that followed this formal re-transfer of capital, most of the 
inscriptions, so far discovered, belong to Eastern Java. Slowly but 
steadily the political and cultural life continued to flow towards the 
east, and gradually Central Java lost its political importance as well 
as cultural pre-eminence. This might have been obscured from the 
ordinary view by the glamour of the court-life, but the process of 
change was nevertheless a reality. Some unknown factors, such as 
a violent volcanic eruption, epidemic, or ravages by the Sailendras, 
might have hastened the progress of the decay which was in any 
case rendered inevitable by the original transfer of capital in the 
middle of the eighth century A.D. 
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But whatever may be the reasons, there is no dispute about the 
stark fact that Hindu culture and civilisation lost its hold on Central 
Java about the middle of the tenth century A.D., and we have here 
a repetition of what took place in Western Java five hundred years 
earlier. Since the eleventh century A.D., Eastern Java remained, 
for another period of five hundred years, as the only stronghold of 
Hindu culture and civilisation in Java, 


3. Eastern Java — Dynasty of Sindok 


Sindok, the first ruler in Eastern Java, was regarded as a famous 
king by posterity, and relationship with him was claimed, even if 
no direct descent was traced, by many kings for centuries. Yet 
Sindok appears to have been intimately connected with the old royal 
family, and occupied such high offices of state under his two pre- 
decessors as are only held by an heir-apparent to the throne. 
Probably he was not the son of Wawa, but belonged to a different 
family, and hence, though he succeeded to the throne in the natural 
course, he was regarded as the founder of a long line of Javanese 
kings. It has been suggested that he married the daughter of king 
Wawa and acquired the throne by the right of his wife. But this 
as well as the suggestion that he was a grandson of Daksha is highly 
problematical. 


Sindok ascended the throne in c. A.D. 929 and assumed the 
name Šrī Īšāna-Vikrama Dharmottungadeva at the time of his coro- 
nation. Nearly twenty inscriptions of his reign have been discover- 
ed so far, but they do not record any specific events of his reign. 
To judge from the findspots of these inscriptions the kingdom of 
Siņdok comprised merely the valley of the Brantas river, but it 
possibly extended far beyond this area. 


The last known date of Sindok is A.D. 947. He was succeeded 
by his daughter Sri [sanatungavijaya, who ruled as queen and was 
married to $ri Lokapala. She was succeeded by her son Sri Makuta- 
varnga-vardhana, who is said to have belonged to the family of 
Sindok and owed the throne to this king and not to the family of 
his own father Lokapala. It is not likely, therefore, that Lokapala 
ever ruled as king, though we possess three records issued by a 
king bearing this name. 


King Makutavarnga-vardhana had a daughter, Mahendradatta, 
also known as Gunapriya-dharmapatni, who was married to Udayana. 
The princess, with her husband, ruled over the island of Bali with- 
out any royal title. The fact that her name precedes that of her 
husband in contemporary records proves that she ruled in her own 
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right as the daughter of the king of Java. Incidentally it proves 
that the king of Java had established his suzerainty over Bali. 


No other important event in the reign of Makutavarnsa-vardhana 
is known. Nor do we know anything definite about the succession 
to the throne. It is known from a later record that king Dharma- 
varnSa ruled in Eastern Java towards the close of the tenth century 
A.D., but we do not know whether he was the immediate successor 
of Makutavarhša-vardhana or, even, if he belonged to the same royal 
family. It has been suggested that he belonged to a different fa mily 
but married the daughter of Makutavarn$a-vardhana. 


The two most important events in the reign of Dharmav. ša 
are renewal of diplomatic relations with China and the struggle vith 
the Sailendras. The two are. probably not altogether unconnected, 
and show an aggressive or imperial policy on the part of Java which 
had probably begun earlier as evidenced by the conquest of Bali. 


In A.D. 992 a Javanese envoy visited the Chinese court. He 
represented, with the assistance of an interpreter, that a great 
Chinese merchant, who owned many vessels, had come several 
times to Java, and he availed himself of the merchant's guidance 
to come to the Imperial Court. 'This shows that Java had not been 
in touch with China for a long period. 


x The Javanese envoy to China reported “that his country was 
in enmity with San-fo-tsi and that they were always fighting with 
each other.” We learn from an envoy of San-fo-tsi that he left the 
Chinese court in A.D. 990, but on reaching Canton learnt that his 
country had been invaded by Java. So he rested there for about a 
year and proceeded to Champā with his navy in the spring of 
A.D. 992. But as he did not receive any good news there he return- 
ed to China and requested the emperor to issue a decree making 
San-fo-tsi a protectorate of China. 


As noted above, San-fo-tsi undoubtedly refers to the Sailendra 
kingdom. It is evident that even though the Sailendras left Java, 
the animosity between the two continued and broke out into open 
hostilities in or some time before A.D. 990. In that year Java 
took the offensive, invaded the kingdom of the Sailendras, and 
reduced them to such straits that they had to seek the protection 
of China. It is very likely that Java also sent envoys to China as a 
counterpoise to this move on the part of her rival. But though Java 
had achieved great suecess in the beginning, it was short-lived. In 
A.D. 1003 San-fo-tsi recovered sufficient strength to send an embassy 
to China without any hindrance from Java. It is evident that the 
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Sailendra king had succeeded in his resistance and hurled back the 
invaders from his country. 


In spite of this set-back, king Dharmavarháa enhanced the glory 
and prestige of Java in Indonesia. Unfortunately, the origin and 
incidents of his struggle with the Sailendras are not known, but it 
may not be unconnected with the tragic end of the Javanese king 
less than four years later. We learn from a record of his successor 
and son-in-law Airlangga that in A.D. 1006 Java was destroyed by 
a great catastrophe (pralaya) which overwhelmed it like the sea. 
“Then the flourishing capital city," so runs the record, "which was 
hitherto a seat of joy and merriment, was reduced to ashes, and the 
great king met his end in the year 929 (— A.D. 1007)." 


It is held by some that the above passage refers to a natural 
calamity like a volcanic eruption, But this is hardly borne out by 
the detailed story of Airlangga's flight, his fugitive life, and the 
recovery of the kingdom after arduous fight with various enemies. 
There can be hardly any ddñbt that the calamity was caused by a 
hostile attack. It is natural to infer that the enemies who destroyed 
the political life of Java were either the Sailendras or some powers 
backed by them. But there is no evidence in support of it, and the 
absence of any reference to the Sailendras in the detailed account 
of the subsequent struggles of Airlangga makes it very unlikely. 
But whoever might have been the enemy, his triumph was complete. 
King Dharmavarnša died and his kingdom perished with him in 
A.D. 1007. The story of its recovery by Airlangga will be narrated 
in the next volume. 


V. BURMA 


The Hinduised Pyu kingdom,’ with its capital at Srīkshetra 
(Prome), was the most powerful kingdom in Burma during the 
period under review. According to Chinese accounts it included 
nearly the whole of the country, except the Mon kingdom in the 
coastal regions of Lower Burma, and probably also Arakan. For 
we are told that the Pyu kingdom touched Kambuja on the east and 
India on the west, extended up to the sea on the south and adjoined 
Dvāravatī on the south-west (evidently a mistake for south-east, if 
it refers to the well-known Hindu kingdom in Siam). It is said to 
have been 500 miles from east to west and 700 to 800 miles from 
north to south, It extended up to the Thai kingdom of Yunnan in 
the north and claimed supremacy over 18 subject kingdoms. The 


Chinese account also gives us a list of eight or nine garrison towns and. 


of the 32 most important among the 298 tribes or settlements. The 
«capital city, 27 miles in circumference, was surrounded by a wall 
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faced with glazed bricks, and this was protected by a moat whose 
banks were also faced with brick. The city had twelve gates with 
pagodas at the four corners. It contained several thousands of fami- 
lies, and over a hundred Buddhist monasteries, with courts and 
rooms all decked with gold and silver. 


The detailed account of the Pyus, particularly their sincere 
devotion to Buddhism, social customs, trade and currency, arts, 
crafts and ornaments, and high proficiency in music proves that they 
had attained a high degree of civilisation and had imbibed a large 
measure of Hindu culture. The rise of the powerful Thai kingdom 
in Yunnan, known as Nan-chao or Mithilā-rāshtra, about A.D. 730 
has been noted above. The frontier between this kingdom and that 
of the Pyus on the west followed roughly the Sino-Burmese frontier 
of to-day. Nan-chao rapidly grew powerful, and its king Ko-lo-fong 
inflicted a defeat upon the Chinese in A.D. 754. He next turned his 
attention to his western neighbour and invaded his kingdom. The 
Pyu king submitted and henceforth Upper Burma was dominated 
by the Thais. When at the end of the eighth century the grandson 
of Ko-lo-fong acknowledged the suzerainty of China and sent em- 
bassies to the Imperial Court, the Pyu king also followed suit. Two 
more embassies were sent to China in A.D. 802 and 807. The former 
was led by the king’s brother (or son) Sunandana, governor of the 
city of Sri (perhaps Bhamo or Tagaung), who took some court musi- 
cians as a present to the Chinese emperor. 


The peace with Nan-chao, however, did not last long. In 
A.D, 832 the ruler of Nan-chao invaded the Pyu kingdom, plundered 
the capital city, and took more than 3000 persons as prisoners. This 
was a severe blow to the Pyu power and marks the beginning of its 
decline. But it did not bring about a sudden end to the Pyu king- 
dom or its culture, as some scholars hold. For we find that even 
in A.D. 862 an embassy from this kingdom visited China. But little 
is known of its history after the ninth century A.D. It is probable 
that the Mons in the south grew powerful and conquered the southern 
part of the Pyu kingdom, forcing the Pyus to remove their capital 
further north to Pagan on the Irawadi Soon a new tribe, the 
Mrammas (Burmans), came into prominence in this region. Pressed 
by the Mons from the south and the Mrammas from the north the 
Pyus gradually lost their power and were ultimately absorbed by 
their two powerful neighbours, From the eleventh century A.D. 
the Mrammas ruled as the dominant power in Burma with Pagan 
as their capital. 
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VI. CIVILISATION IN THE HINDU COLONIES IN 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


The Hindu culture in all its aspects permeated the life of the 
people in these colonies to an extent which it is difficult to convey 
fully within the short scope of this chapter. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to the delineation of a few prominent characteris- 
tics under the broad heads of society, religion, art, and literature. 


1. Society 


The caste-system, which is the most distinctive characteristic 
of Hindu society, and may be regarded as its fundamental basis, was 
introduced in Java, Madura, Sumatra, Champā and other colonies. 
For we have not only references to "Chāturvarņyd” or four castes, 
but there is also specific mention of Brāhmaņas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and $üdras, both in literature and inscriptions. This caste-system 
was not, however, as rigid as we find it in India to-day, but rather 
resembled what was in vogue here in ancient times. We can get some 
idea of the caste-system in these remote colonies by studying the 
main features which prevail even to-day in the island of Bali. Thus, 
as laid down in Manu-smriti, marriage among different castes is pre- 
valent, but while a man may marry a girl of his own or lower caste, 
a woman may only marry one of equal or higher caste. The children 
of mixed marriages belong to the caste of the father, though they 
differ in rank and status according to the caste of the mother. "The 
marriage of a woman with a man of lower caste is punishable with 
death. 


In Bali the Südras are not despised or regarded as impure and 
untouchable. Nor are the castes tied down to specific occupations. 
Thus men of all castes take to agriculture, and the Südras, in addi- 
tion, follow other arts and crafts. We also find another characteristic 
feature of ancient Indian caste-system, viz. inequality in the eyes of 
law which lays down, for the same offence, punishment in inverse 
ratio to the superiority of caste of the offender, and in direct ratio 
to that of the offended. 


In some places, as in Champa, although there was a theoretical 
division into the four castes, practically there was no sharp distinc- 
tion among the people outside the Brāhmaņas and Kshatriyas, and 
even these two formed classes rather than castes, Nor did the 
Brāhmaņas occupy a position of unquestioned supremacy. They 
enjoyed great dignity, and the murder of a Brāhmaņa was regarded 
as a particularly heinous crime. But they did not dominate the king 
and the state to the same extent as in India. It is interesting to 
note that in many instances where the two classes are mentioned: 
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together, the Kshatriyas are placed before the Brāhmaņas, as we 
find in Buddhist and Jain texts in India. In Bali, even to-day, the 
ruling princes, be they of Kshatriya or Vai$ya caste, are regarded 
as superior to their Brāhmaņa subjects, and although theoretically 
a prince is not allowed to marry a Brahmana girl, this is often done 
by the legal subterfuge of expelling a Brāhmaņa girl and adopting 
her in the house of the prince. 


The position of woman in many of these colonies seems to have 
been much better than in India, at least so far as political rights are 
concerned. As noted above,? Guņapriyā ruled in her own rights, 
and her nàme was placed before that of her husband. There are 
instances in later history of a daughter succeeding to the throne, 
although she had two brothers, and acting as regent for her mother 
although she had a grown-up son. Some ladies occupied the highest 
offices of state, and wives of officials are stated in inscriptions to have 
received presents from the king along with their husbands on cere- 
monial occasions. The old literature as well as the present day 
customs in Bali indicate that there was no purdah system and women 
freely mixed with men. The system of burning the widow along 
with the dead husband was in vogue. Sometimes even the slaves 
and concubines of the dead perished with him. This is now for- 
bidden to the Südras, and generally the Sati rite is confined to 
royal families. 


< In addition to the social division into castes there was also dis- 
tinction between the aristocracy and common people, The two divi- 
sions were overlapping to a certain extent, and though the Brāh- 
manas and the Kshatriyas formed the bulk of the aristocracy it cer- 
tainly included other people. "The external symbols of aristocracy, 
as in India, were (1) special articles of dress and ornaments, (2) right 
io use special conveyances, such as palanquins and elephants, to 
the accompaniment of music, etc., and (3) the claim to be seated 
near the king. 


As regards dress, the sculptures represent, as in India, the upper 
part of the body above the waist as uncovered, both in the case of 
males and females.. The Chinese accounts, too, refer to similar 
dress. As is well-known, in Bali, even to-day, the women do not 
cover the upper part of the body. So this seems to be an old prac- 
tice, at least in some of the colonies, and to judge from the sculptural 
representations, it was possibly not unknown even in India. 


2. Religion 


"The Puranie religion had a strong hold on almost all the colo- 
nies. Although Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva were all worshipped, the 
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cult of Siva was undoubtedly the most popular. Next came Vaish- 


ņavism. As in India, the worship $£ Brahma never attained great ` 


popularity. The images of Trimürti, ie. the three gods combined 
together, as well as of the composite god Siva-Vishpu, are found in 
Java and Kambuja. As a matter of fact the entire Puranie pantheon 
was known in these countries, and we come across images of Hindu 
gods and goddesses in their innumerable names and forms as known 
in India. The mystic philosophy of the Upanishads, and even later 
outgrowths such as Tantrik rites, can also be traced. Indeed Hindu 
religion in all its aspects, both canonical and popular, appears in 
such fullness in these colonies, that to describe it in detail would be 
to recount at length the religious conditions in India. 


The study of Indian religious literature was a special feature of 
the religious life. In Java the period under review saw the begin- 
nings of that extensive Javanese religious literature, based on 
Indian texts, which will be noticed in the next volume. The inscrip- 
tions of Kambuja frequently refer to Brahmanas versed in Veda, 
Vedānga, Samaveda, and Buddhist scriptures, and kings and minis- 
ters possessing a profound knowledge of the Dharmašāstra. 
Arrangements were also made for the daily recitation of Ramayana, 
Mahābhārata, and the Puranas, and it was considered a pious act to 
present copies of these texts to temples. 


Buddhism was also popular, particularly in Suvarna-dvipa, i.e. 
East Indies, Although the Hinayana form was prevalent in the 
seventh century, it was almost ousted in the eighth by Mahayana, 
which had a triumphal career in Java and Sumatra during the 
period of Sailendra supremacy. It has left undying memorials in 
the famous stüpa of Barabudur and several magnificent temples. 
As noted above,!? Buddhist teachers from Bengal exerted consider- 
able influence in Java, and the Sailendras were in close contact with 
the Pala kings and such famous Buddhist centres in India as Nālandā. 
As in the case of Puranic religion, almost the entire hierarchy of 
the Mahāyānist gods make their appearance in Java, not only in 
identical forms and names, but also with the familiar postures 
called mudrā. We possess also an interesting work Sang hyang 
Kamahāyānikan, a somewhat free Javanese version of a Sanskrit 
original interspersed with a number of original Sanskrit verses, 
which gives an exposition of the sacred principles of Mahāyāna. 


Buddhism had also prevailed in Champā. Even as early as 
A.D. 605 a victorious Chinese general carried away 1350 Buddhist 
books from this country. From the eighth century A.D. we hear 
of many kings constructing Buddhist temples and monasteries and 
installing Buddhist images. The site of Dong Duong indicates the 
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great hold of Buddhism in this country. For its ruins contain the 
remains of a Buddhist temple far greater in dimensions than the 
largest Brahmanical temple in Champā, and a fine standing image 
of Buddha, which is regarded as the most artistic representation of 
a god so far found in that country. 


The Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja, to which reference will 
be made later, throw a great deal of light on the religious develop- 
ments. "These inscriptions reflect the life and society in Kambuja 
and testify to the thoroughness of the Indian cultural conquest of 
these far-off lands. They prove that the people fully imbibed the 
tenets and practices, the theology, rituals, and the iconography of 
the various religious sects of India. The numerous temples, images 
of gods and goddesses, and pious foundations show the powerful 
hold which religion had over the popular mind. But the inscriptions 
prove something more; they clearly show that there was in Kambuja, 
beyond the external forms of religion, that higher and deeper spiri- 
tual view of life which is the true essence of all religions and form- 
ed such a distinctive characteristic of ancient Indian culture and 
civilisation. These inscriptions reveal a spirit of piety and renun- 
ciation, a deep yearning for emancipation from the trammels of 
birth and evils of the world, and longing for the attainment of the 
highest bliss and salvation by union with Brahman, the Ultimate 
Reality. These ideas, which form the keynote of Indian spiritual 
life, are frequently expressed with beauty and elegance, and in lan- 
guage at once stately and serene. 


Generally the true religious spirit is chiefly found among the 
common people. But in Kambuja even the kings, high officials, and 
the aristocracy were inspired by the high ideals portrayed above. 
This is probably due to a close association between secular and spiri- 
tual heads. The inscriptions tell us that the kings usually received 
their early education from eminent religious Acharyas and members 
of the family of hereditary royal priests.!! There are also many 
instances of kings and members of the royal family becoming high 
priests and Āchāryas. The intermarriage between royal and priestly 
families was also very common. The predominance of a family, 
whose members supplied royal priests for 250 years in unbroken 
succession, is both an index and the cause of the extreme religious 
outlook of the king and the people. 


At least two special cireumstances may be pointed out as being 
mainly responsible for this growth of religious and spiritual life in 
Kambuja. The first is a constant and intimate contact with India, 
and the second is the establishment of a series of āšramas or hermi- 
tages. Both require some detailed notice. 
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Apart from the indirect evidence furnished by inscriptions, 
actual examples of contact with India are recorded in Kambuja 
inscriptions. Reference has been made above to Agastya, a Brāh- 
mana from India, who founded a royal family in Kambuja. Rāja- 
lakshmī, the daughter of Rājendra-varman, was married to a 
Brāhmaņa, named Divākara Bhatta, who is said to have been born on 
the banks of the river Kālindī sanctified by association with Krishna's 
early life. This undoubtedly implies that Divākara Bhatta was born 
in India on the banks of the Yamuna river and, having migrated to 
Kambuja, obtained a high position there. We have similar instances, 
both in earlier and later times, of learned Indian Brahmanas, noted 
for their spiritual powers, being invited to Kambuja and received 
with high honours. The Brahmana named Hiranyadama, who per- 
formed Tantrik rites for Jaya-varman II, has been mentioned above. '* 
Another eminent Saiva Brahmana named Sarvajnamuni, versed in 
all the Vedas and Agamas, came from India, and his descendants 
occupied high offices. The people of Kambuja also visited India to 
acquire knowledge and spiritual instruction. The most important 
example is that of Sivasoma, the guru (preceptor) of Indra-varman. 
It is stated in a contemporary record that he learnt the süstras 
(sacred scriptures) from Bhagavat Sankara, who is undoubtedly the 
famous Sankaracharya. 


Coming to the second factor, the aéramas, these hermitages were 
the abodes of pious devotees who dedicated their lives to study and 
meditation. A large number of these institutions existed all over 
Kambuja. King Yaso-varman is said to have founded one hundred 
āšramas, and this is supported by the actual discovery of a large 
number of inscriptions recording the foundation of individual 
āšramas in different parts of the kingdom. These inscriptions are 
fairly long, and give detailed regulations for the management of the 
üírümas and the conduct of persons visiting them or living therein. 
"These regulations indicate the high moral and spiritual ideal which 
inspired these institutions, and the great humanitarian spirit in 
which their actual work was carried on. These asramas remind us 
of the hermitages in ancient India of which we get such a vivid 
picture in ancient Indian literature and on which they were evident- 
ly based. They formed powerful centres of Indian culture in Kam- 
buja, from which it radiated in all directions and gained in purity, 
strength, and stability. 

In conclusion it should be mentioned that there was a spirit of 
religious toleration in all the colonies. Although various Brahmani- 


cal sects flourished along with Buddhism, there was no animosity 
between their followers. On the other hand kings and people alike 
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paid reverence to all religious sects. The same king endowed both 
Saiva and Buddhist religious establishments or installed images of 
different sectarian gods. In this respect the Indian colonists main- 
tained the best traditions of their motherland. 


3. Art 


Every Hindu colony contains numerous monuments of artistic 
activity in the shape of temples and images which show distinct 
traces of Indian influence and inspiration in varying degrees. While 
some are close imitations, almost replicas, of Indian models, others 
show refreshing development of local styles by the addition of spe- 
cial, sometimes characteristic, features to Indian ideas. None excels 
in this respect the Indo-Javanese art which reached its high water- 
mark of glory and splendour during the period under review, and 
needs a more detailed treatment than the rest. 


(i) Indo-Javanese Art 


Art in Java, as in India and her other colonies, was the hand- 
maid of religion. The religious structures in Java are known by 
the general name Chandi, and most of them are temples, built on a 
more or less uniform plan with variations in details. Each temple 
consists of three distinct parts, viz. (1) a high decorated basement, 
(2) the square body of the temple with a vestibule in front and pro- 
jections on all other sides, and (3) the roof consisting of a series of 
gradually diminishing storeys each of which is a minor replica of 
the main temple with four turrets at four corners of the same desi gn. 
The interior of the temple is a plain square chamber, whose vertical 
walls support a series of projecting horizontal courses of stone which 
form an inverted pyramid of steps and is terminated by a high and 
pointed hollow cone, 


The decorative ornaments consist of well-known Indian motifs, 
and one which occurs very frequently is known as Kāla-Makara. 
Really Kala and Makara are two separate motifs though they are 


"often found united. The first is a grotesque form of Indian Kirtti- 


mukha, and represents a conventional lion's head with protruding 
eyes, broad nose, very thick upper lip, and two big projecting teeth 
on two sides. The Makara closely resembles its Indian prototype. 


The arches in these temples are constructed on the horizontal 
principle as in India, but columns and pillars are conspicuous by 
their absence. There is often a large group or cluster of temples 
formed by one or more big temples in the centre with numerous 
smaller temples surrounding them. 
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The earliest temples in Java are those on the Dieng plateau, which 
is 6,500 feet high and surrounded by hills on all sides. They are 
Brahmanical temples named after the heroes and heroines of the 
Mahābhārata, and belong probably to the eighth century A.D. 
Although comparatively small in dimensions, these temples and the 
sculptures in them are characterised by a sobriety and dignity which 
is usually associated with Indian temples of the Gupta period. 


The Prambanan valley contains several groups of important 
temples. Among the Buddhist temples may be mentioned Chandi 
Kalasan, Chandi Sari, and Chandi Sevu. The first is a magnificent 
specimen of temple architecture, and was built by a Sailendra king 
in A.D. 778 for the goddess Tara. The complex of temples known 
as Chandi Sevu contains no less than 250 temples with the main 
temple in the centre of a paved courtyard measuring about 600 ft. 
by 540 ft. 


Still more famous is the Lara-Jongrang group of Brahmanical 
temples. It consists of eight main temples, three in each row with 
two between them, with three rows of minor temples making a total 
of 156. The three main temples in one row contain images of Brahmā, 
Vishnu, and Siva, the Siva temple in the centre being the most magni- 
ficent. The balustrade round the temple contains a continuous series 
of relief sculptures in 42 panels, depicting the story of the Rāmāyaņa. 
These exhibit a high degree of skill, and may be reckoned among 
the very best to be found in Java, 


Midway between the Dieng plateau and the Prambanan valley 
stands the Kedu plain, which contains a number of fine temples, 
among which Chandi Mendut and Chandi Pavon deserve special 
mention as beautiful specimens of Indo-Javenese art. š 


But by far the most magnificent monument in Java is the 
famous Barabudur, a colossal structure justly regarded as a veri- 
table wonder by the whole world. It is situated on the top of a 
hillock commanding a fine view across the plains of Kedu to the 
distant ranges of hills. This noble building consists of nine gradual- 
ly receding terraces, the six lower ones being square in plan, and 
the upper three circular. The whole is crowned by a bell-shaped 
stūpa, which stands at the centre of the topmost terrace and is ` 
accessible from it by a series of circular steps. The three uppermost À 
terraces are encircled by rings of stūpds, each containing an image 
of Buddha within a perforated framework. The five lower terraces 
are each enclosed on the inner side by a wall supporting a balustrade, - 
and the four successive galleries thus formed contain eleven series 


of sculptured panels depicting the life of Buddha and other Buddhist 
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stories. The balustrade consists of a row of arched niches resembl- 
ing temples and containing an image of Buddha. There is a stair- 
case with a highy decorated gateway in the middle of each side of 
the gallery leading to the next higher one. 


The most notable feature of Barabudur is its massive propor- 
tions, It impresses the visitor with a feeling as if a hillock has sud- 
denly come to view. It is difficult to convey an exact idea of this 
feeling by measurements alone, but still that is the only concrete 
way of expressing it. The lowest terrace, including projections on 
two sides, has an extreme length of nearly 400 ft., and the topmost 
one a diameter of 90 ft. The temple niches, each containing a fine 
image of Buddha, are 432 in number. The total number of sculptur- 
ed panels in the galleries is about 1500. 


These figures give some idea of the massive grandeur of Bara- 
budur which strikes a visitor when it first comes to his view. But 
as he approaches closer to the structure, he is no less deeply im- 
pressed by the fine quality of its immense decorations, extensive 
relief sculptures, and the numerous images of Buddha. It is diffi- 
cult to name any product of art, either in India or anywhere else in 
the world, where such a high standard of excellence has been 
maintained over such an extensive range. This combination of 
massive quantity and fine quality invests Barabudur with a unique 
character. It has hardly any parallel in the world, and it may be 
truly remarked of its artists that "they conceived like giants and 
finished like jewellers." 


The construction of Barabudur may be roughly dated towards 
the close of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century A.D. 
when the Sailendras ruled in Java and were the dominant political 
power in Suvarna-dvipa. There is hardly any doubt that this great 
monument is the result of their patronage. 


Although Lara Jongrang and Barabudur have cast into shade 
all the other structures in Java, many of them are fine specimens 
of Indo-Javanese architecture, and some of the sculptures, such as 
those of Mendut and Banon, show perhaps even a greater degree 
of refinement and delicacy than those of the two justly famous 
monuments. 


(ii) Art in Indo-China 


The art of Kambuja may be broadly divided into two classes, 
the primitive and the classic. "The latter, which is associated with 
Angkor and shows the high watermark of its glory, dates from 
about the tenth century and will be dealt with in the next volume. 
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The primitive art began from the age of Fu-nan, and was developed 
by natural stages of evolution to the classical art. But most of 
the monuments of Fu-nan were made of perishable materials like 
wood or brick, there are not enough remains to enable us to recon- 
struct the history of its art. The brick temples, roughly resembling 
those of Java, show some affinity with Gupta art, which is even 
more evident in some of the sculptures discovered both in Siam 
and Cambodia. It may be safely presumed, therefore, that the pri- 
mitive art of Kambuja and Siam was directly derived from India. 
Some scholars are even of opinion that the artists and craftsmen 
who built the temples and made the images of gods came from 
India. But be that as it may, there is no doubt that the primitive 
art of Kambuja was purely Indian, and from Fu-nan this Indian 
art of the Gupta age spread over a wide territory in Indo-China 
along with other phases of Indian culture. 


There are also a large number of temples in Champā. In addi- 
tion to many isolated examples there are three important groups 
of temples, viz. those of Myson, Dong Duong, and Po-Nagar, the 
second being Buddhist and the other two Saivite. These temples 
are generally built of brick and belong to one standard type. Their 
most characteristic feature is the roof which has three different 
forms. The first or the normal form consists of a series of four 
receding storeys crowned by a curvilinear pyramidal slab. The 
second form consists of two storeys, the upper one having the shape 
of an elongated arched vault with ogival ends. The third form con- 
sists of a curvilinear pyramidal dome, springing directly from the 
walls of the sanctuary and surmounted by an āmalaka such as we 
find in the gikharas of Northern India. Al these forms or types are 
found in the rock-cut temples at Māmallapuram in Madras, and 
there can hardly be any doubt that the architectural style of Champā 
was derived from India. 


Although neither Champà nor Kambuja produced during this 
period any structure that can even make a remote approach to 
what we find in Java, there was a fair amount of artistic activity 
in both, full of future promise. In Champā, due perhaps to the 
political conditions, these promises never materialised. But in 
Kambuja the art developed in rapid strides after tenth century A.D. 
and produced some remarkable monuments which almost rivalled 
those of Java. 


4. Literature 


The Sanskrit inscriptions discovered in Kambuja, Champā, 
Malaya Peninsula, and Java leave no doubt that Sanskrit literature, 
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in all its branches, was highly cultivated in all the Indian colonies. 
As we have seen above, !? we can trace its beginning to a much earlier 


period. But the large number of Sanskrit inscriptions—about 30 : 


in Champā and 70 in Kambuja—during the period under review, 
indicate very great progress in the study of Sanskrit. Reference 
has already been made above to religious literature, but even in 
secular literature the achievements were remarkable. Inscriptions, 
earlier than the ninth century A.D., refer to many of its branches 


such as grammar and philology, philosophy, political science (Ar'ha-. 


Sastra), and Kavya. The literary accomplishments .of king Indra- 
varman III of Champa and Yago-varman of Kambuja have been 
mentioned above. Yašo-varman's minister was an expert in astro- 
logy. All these throw interesting light on the zeal and enthusiasm 
With which all classes of people, high and low, took to the study 
of Sanskrit. 


The cultivation of Sanskrit language and literature reached its 
highest development in Kambuja during the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies A.D. This may be easily deduced from a careful study of 
the large number of Sanskrit inscriptions composed in beautiful 
and almost flawless Kavya style. Many of these run to great 
lengths. Four inscriptions of Yašo-varman contain respectively 50, 
75, 93, and 108 verses each, and two inscriptions of Rajendra-varman 
contain respectively 218 and 298 verses. The authors of these in- 
scriptions give clear evidence of a thorough knowledge of almost all 
the Sanskrit metres and the most abstruse rules of Sanskrit rhetoric 
and prosody, intimate acquaintance with various branches of lite- 
rature such as Veda, Vedānta, Purāņa, Dharmašāstra, Buddhist and 
Jain literature, different schools of philosophy, and Vyākaraņa, spe- 
cially the works of Pāņini and Pataūjali. Specific reference is made 
to Vātsyāyana and Višālāksha as the authors respectively of Kàma- 
sūtra and a book on polity, to Manu-smriti, from which a verse is 
actually quoted, and to the famous medical treatise of Susruta. 
Both the form and contents of the inscriptions indicate a mastery 
of Sanskrit Kavya. An inscription of Rajendra-varman contains 
four verses which are evidently copied from Raghuvamša with slight 
modifications. Some inscriptions of Yašo-varman refer to Pravara- 
sena and Mayūra as the authors of Setubandha and Sūryašataka, and 
to Guņādhya as a writer in Prakrit with an allusion to the legend 
about him contained in the Kathāsarit-sāgara. The inscriptions 
themselves are sometimes written in such a fine Kāvya style as would 
do honour to a reputable Sanskrit poet of India. They certainly 
excel in literary merits the Sanskrit inscriptions so far discovered 
in India. As to the legends and mythology, derived chiefly from the 
Purāņas and the epics, and the allusion, alliteration, and simile ete., 
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which usually abound in Sanskrit Kavyas, they occur so frequently 
in these records that their authors seem to be saturated with them. 


Such a state of knowledge and proficiency clearly implies a close 
and constant contact between India and Kambuja. M. Ģeedēs, while 
editing a Kambuja inscription, has pointed out that it so strikingly 
exhibits all the characteristic features of the Gauda style, that its 
author must have been either an inhabitant of Gauda (Bengal) or 
one who had lived in that country for a long time. As a matter of 
fact similar remarks may perhaps be made in respect of many other 
records. On the whole the series of inscriptions may be taken as 
a definite evidence of the flourishing state of literature in Kambuja 
and her intimate contact with India. 


VIL CHINA 


The most active and fruitful period of intercourse between India 
and China came to an end with the eighth century A.D.'^ The last 
century of T'ang rule (A.D. 618-907) was full of troubles, and the 
Arab incursions in Central Asia probably interfered with the free 
intercourse of the Buddhists between India and China. In any case 
we hear very little of the cultural or political relations with India ` 
about this time, But the Song dynasty (A.D. 960-1279) revived the . 
old traditions and the active intercourse was resumed for another 
century. 


In A.D. 972 forty-four Indian monks went to China. Next year 
Dharmadeva, a monk of Nālandā, was received by the emperor of 
China with great honours. He translated a large number of Sans-. 
krit texts and died in China in A.D. 1001. A number of other Indian 
monks, including a prince of Western India named Maiijusri, visited 
China between 970 and 1036. According to the Chinese chroniclers 
there were never so many Indian monks in the Chinese court as. 
at the close of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. A large number of Sanskrit manuscripts were brought 
from India by these Indian monks as well as the Chinese pilgrims.. 
In 982 the Chinese Emperor appointed a Board of Translators with 
three Indian scholars at the head. They translated more than 200: 
volumes between A.D. 982 and 1011. 


A large number of Chinese pilgrims also came to India between 
A.D. 950 and 1033. In A.D. 964, 300 Chinese monks started for India, 
and this pilgrimage lasted for twelve years. Two years later the 
Chinese Emperor issued an appeal to the Buddhist monks, and 157 
of them went in pursuance of it to pay imperial homage to the holy 
places in India. They were furnished with letters patent ordering. 
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all the kings of Central Asia and Northern India to help them with 
guides. These monks were sometimes asked to carry out certain 
religious duties in India, on behalf of the Emperor. 


Five of these Chinese pilgrims have left short inscriptions at the 
sacred site of Bodh-Gayā. One of them records the visit of the monk 
Che-yi in A.D. 950. Three others, dated A.D. 1022, refer to the con- 
struction of stone stūpas by three Chinese monks. The last inscrip- 
tion is more interesting. It is dated in A.D. 1033 and records the 
construction of a stüpa in honour of Emperor T'ai-tsong by the 
Emperor and the Dowager Empress of the great Song dynasty. We 
are told that the Emperor and the Empress “respectfully charged 
the monk Huai-wen with the task of going to the country of Magadha 
in order to erect a stüpa by the side of the Vajrasana dedicated to 
Emperor T'ai-tsong." This inscription still remains as the last 
monument of the Chinese pilgrimage to India which began about 
a thousand years ago. 


The last Chinese pilgrim left India shortly after A.D. 1033 and 
a group of nine Indian monks went to China in A.D. 1036. Only a 
single Indian monk is known to have visited China after that date, in 
A.D. 1053, and the official chronicle terminates its notice on India 
from A.D. 1036. This date, therefore, marks the close of the long 
and intimate cultural intercourse between India and China. The 
cause of this sudden end is not easy to determine, and it naturally 
led to a decline in the popularity of Buddhism. "The number of 
Buddhist monks and nuns in China in A.D. 1021 were respectively 
3,97,615 and 61,240; in 1034, 3,85,520 and 48,740; but in 1068, only 
2,20,660 and 34,030.” 15 š 


There was political relation between South India and China 
during the Song period. A Chola embassy visited the Imperial 
Court in A.D. 1015. Details of their journey are given in Chinese 
annals which show that it took, in all, 1150 days, though they were 
actually under sail for only 247 days. The Chola king is said to 
have sent as presents, among other things, 21,000 ounces of pearls, 
60 elephants' tusks, and 60 catties of frankincense. The envoy added 
6600 ounces of pearls and 3300 catties of perfumes. In A.D. 1033 
and 1077 the Chola king sent two more embassies to China. 


The sea-borne trade between India and China continued through- 
out this period, but it is difficult to say how far the Indians took 
any share in it. The Song Annals do not include India among the 
countries whose merchants traded at Canton in A.D. 971. Chou 
Ku-fei, writing in 1178, refers to Quilon as an important centre of 
trade with China, but does not mention India among the countries 
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engaged in that trade. It may be argued from these that the Arabs 
were gradually ousting the Indians from the Chinese trade.'6 But 
the discovery of 15 coins in Tanjore District, representing practically 
the entire Song period, may be cited as an evidence that the com- 
mercial relations between South India and China, which flourished 
in the T'ang period,'” probably continued uninterrupted through- 
out the Song Period.!? 


VII. TIBET 


According to the chronicles of Tibet her kings exercised politi- 
cal domination over parts of India during the period A.D. 750-850. 
The Tibetan king Khri-sron-lde-btsan, who ruled from A.D. 759 to 
797, is said to have subdued the frontier provinces including 'China 
in the east and India in the south.’ His son Mu-Khri-btsan-po (or 
Mu-tig-Btsan-po) who ruled from A.D. 798 to 804 subjugated two: 
or three (parts of) Jambudvipa and forced the Pàla king Dharma- 
pāla and another Indian king to pay tribute. The next important 
king Ral-pa-can (A.D. 817-836)'2 conquered India as far as 
Gangāsāgara which has been taken to represent the mouth of the: 
Ganga. 


How far these Tibetan claims of conquest and supremacy in 
the Indian plains can be regarded as historical, it is difficult to 
say. We have no reference in Imdian sources to any military cam- 
paign of the Tibetans in India or to their exercising political suze- 
rainty in any part of the country. On the other hand, Chinese sources. 
confirm the great military strength and the aggressive military cam- 
paigns of the Tibetans both against China and India. One Chinese 
author says that some time about A.D. 787 the Emperor of China 
made an alliance with the Caliph of Baghdad and some Indian prin- 
ces, for security against the Tibetans.?? It is also to be noted that 
both Istakhri and Ibn Haukal call the Bay of Bengal as Tibetan Sea, 
thus indirectly indicating the advance of the Tibetans to the heart 
of Bengal While, therefore, there may be some foundation for these > 
claims, we cannot come to any definite conclusion, until further evi- 
dence is available. 


It is interesting to note that the same period (A.D. 750-850) 
in which Tibetan domination in India is said to have reached its 
climax also witnessed the supremacy of Buddhism in Tibet. The 
king Khri-sron-lde-btsan, mentioned above, was a great patron of 
Buddhism, and was regarded as an incarnation of Bodhisattva Mañ- 
jušrī. He invited Sāntarakshita, the High Priest of the University 
of Nalanda, and appointed him the High Priest of Tibet. He 
made Buddhism the state-religion of Tibet in place of Bon, a sort 
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of demon-worship. Šāntarakshita introduced the system of Bud- 
dhist monachism which is now known as Lamaism in Tibet. He 
was helped in this onerous task of reorganising the religious sys- 
tem by another Indian monk named Padmasambhava. A scholar 
named Ananta from Kashmir also translated sacred texts and prea- 
ched Buddhism. At this time a Chinese Buddhist missionary visit- 
ed Tibet and preached doctrines which were different from those 
of Sāntarakshita and Padmasambhava.* The latter, unable to refute 
him, induced the king to invite the great Buddhist philosopher of 
Magadha named Kamalašīla. Kamalašīla visited Tibet and, in the 
presence of the assembled court, came out victorious over the Chi- 
nese sage. The king of Tibet placed Kamalašīla at the head of nē 
metaphysical branch of the Buddhist church. The orthodox sect.on 
of the people were at first hostile to the new religion, but all opposi- 
tion gradually died down. King Khri-sron-lde-btsan built the 
famous temple of Bsam-yas in imitation of the temple of Odanta- 
puri in Magadha. This temple still exists and is situated about 
35 miles from Lhasa. 


The names of a large number of Indian scholars who taught 
different aspects of Buddhism about this time in Tibet have been 
preserved. Among them may be mentioned Dharmakīrti, Vimala- 
mitra, Buddhaguhya, and Santigarbha. They introduced Tantrik 
ritual and taught mysticism based on Buddhist Tantrism, 


But the names of Santarakshita and Padmasambhava are held 


"un special veneration. The former introduced the observance of the 


"ten virtues" Padmasambhava was the greatest teacher of Tāntrik 


doctrines which spread all over the country. He became almost 
' a legendary and mythical figure in Tibet. 


The reign of Khri-sron-lde-btsan thus saw the final triumph 
of Buddhism in Tibet. According to Tibetan chronicles *the Bon 
religion was suppressed and the holy religion was made to spread 
and flourished" during the lifetime of this king. They quote a 
verse mentioning Santarakshita, Padmasambhava, Kamalašīla, and 
Khri-sron-lde-btsan as the four persons through whom “like sun- 
rise in the dark country of Tibet, the light of the holy religion 
spread as far as the frontiers.” “These holy men,” so the verse 
concludes, "all Tibetans will for ever reverently salute". 


The successors of king Khri-sron-lde-btsan followed his policy 
of translating sacred books, erecting temples, and inviting Panditas 
from India. Ral-pa-can, mentioned above, was a great patron of 
Buddhism. As there were conflicting interpretations in the large 
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|. number of Tibetan translations of sacred seriptures, he invited the 
i Indian Panditas Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, Silendrabodhi, Bodhi- 
mitra, and Dhanašīla to Tibet. He was a great lover of Indian 
culture and introduced even the system of Indian weights and 
measures in Tibet. All this provoked a reaction during the reign 
"of his successor Glan-dar-ma who persecuted Buddhism. But he 
‘was murdered, probably by a monk, and his son, who owed the 
throne to the help of the Buddhist monks, restored the supremacy 
of Buddhism. This king (A.D. 842-70) and his successors invited 
Buddhist scholars from India, erected temples, and had sacred books 
translated into Tibetan. Eminent Tibetan scholars also visited 
India in order to learn the Buddhist doctrines.?! 


wa Tibetan Chronicles have preserved a most circumstantial 
— account of the part played by an Indian scholar named Dīpankara 
Srījīāna, called also Atīša. Even making allowances for natural 
exaggeration and somewhat romantic character of the story, it shows 
in a striking manner to what extent India was regarded as their 
spiritual home by the Tibetans. The story must be read in full in 
order to understand the reverential attitude of the Tibetans towards 
India. Here we can only give a summary. 


Dipankara was born in Bengal in c. A.D. 980. After attaining 
proficiency in both Buddhist and Brahmanical philosophy and scrip- 

. tures he went to Acharya Chandrakirti, the High Priest of Suvarna- 
- dvipa, and studied with him for twelve years. On his return he 
was acknowledged as the hierarch of Magadha and, at the request 


About this time Lha Lama Ye-šes-hod, king of Tibet, wanted 
to reform Buddhism which had become greatly debased by the ad- 
mixture of Tāntrik and Bon mysticism. Accordingly he sent a 
number of young Tibetan monks to India to study Buddhist Scrip- 
tures and to invite to Tibet renowned scholars like Dipankara, Ratna- 
vajra and others. Out of the 21 Tibetan monks who thus came to 
India, only two survived and returned to Tibet after completing 
their studies. They made inquiries about Dipankara, but were told 
that any invitation to him to visit Tibet would be premature. But 
the king, on hearing of his-high renown and scholarship, sent an 
envoy to Magadha with one hundred attendants and a large quan- 
tity of gold. The envoy presented to Dipankara the king's letter 
with a large piece of bar-gold as a present from his sovereign, and 
begged him to honour his country with a visit. Dipankara declined 
the present and the invitation. The envoy wept bitterly, but could 
not change the decision of Dipankara. a 
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Shortly after this the king of Tibet fell into the hands of an 
enemy and died in captivity. Before his death he sent a message 
which so touched the heart of Dīpaūkara that he decided to visit 
Tibet. 


Atīša was received with high honours at the frontier of Tibet. 
Four generals, with one hundred horsemen, received him and he 
was escorted in a procession carrying flags and playing various 
musical instruments. His journey through the country was in the 
nature of a royal tour, and he was everywhere, hailed by all classes 
of people. The king arranged a grand ovation for him in the capi- 
tal. Dīpankara spent the remaining 13 years of his life in Tibet, 
preaching the pure doctrines of Buddhism and writing sacred texts. 
He reformed Buddhism in Tibet by eliminating Tāntrik elements, 
and wrote about two hundred books. He was the spiritual guide 
and teacher of Bromton, the founder of the first grand hierarchy 
of Tibet. He died in A.D. 1053, and is even now remembered with 
deep veneration all over upper Asia or wherever the Buddhism 
of the Tibet variety prevails. 


Throughout the Pala period Tibet was in close touch with 
India, particularly with the great Universities of Nālandā and Vik- 
ramašīla. She adopted many traits of Indian culture along with 
religion, such as the 60 years' cycle system. Many Indian monks 
visited Tibet and preached the new developments of Buddhism. In 
particular the mystic schools of Buddhism like Vajrayàna and Saha- 
jayana found great favour there. The vast literature of this reli- 
gion, now lost in India, has been preserved in Tibetan translations, 
in the two voluminous collections known as Bstan-hgyur and Bkah- 
hgyur. We possess only a bare knowledge of the names and gene- 
ral contents of the texts included in them, as most of them have 
not yet been studied in detail But the systematic catalogue pre- 
pared by Csoma de Coros and Cordier, and works of several other 
scholars show that these works are very large in number and varied 
in nature. They furnish positive testimony to the intimate connec- 
tion between the two countries and the profound influence exer- 
cised by India upon the development of religious thought and lite- 
rature, as well as many other aspects of culture in Tibet. 


IX. WESTERN COUNTRIES 


We have abundant references to a very close contact bet- 
ween India and the Muslim world.?? Baghdad was at this time 
the centre of Muslim world, and Indian culture reached it both 
directly as well as through Iran. Indian literature, at first trans- 
lated into Persian, was. later translated from Persian into Arabic. 
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The most prominent example of this is furnished by the fables of 
Kalila and Dimna based on Paüchatantra,?? and probably the famous 
medical treatise Charaka-samhita was first known to the Muslim 
court in this way. 


The direct intercourse between India and Baghdād is prominent- 
ly noticeable during the reigns of Al-Mansür (A.D. 754-75) and 
Harun Al-Rashid (A.D. 786-809). As Sindh was under the actual rule 
of Al-Mansūr, several Indian embassies came to his court. "These 
embassies were accompanied by Indian scholars who taught the 
Arabs both mathematies and astronomy, as well as various other 
subjects. Al-Birüni tells us that the “star-cycles, as known through 
the canon of Alfazāri and Ya'ķūb Ibn Tāriķ, were derived from a 
Hindu who came to Bagdad as a member of the political mission 
which Sindh sent to the Khalif Almansūr, AH. 154 (A.D. 771).”%+ 
Again, we learn from the same source, that the Hindu traditions re- 
garding the distances of the stars were communicated to Ya'küb 
Ibn Tāriķ by "the well-known Hindu scholar who, A.H. 161 (A.D. 
118), accompanied an embassy to Bagdad.'?5 Two other Indian 
embassies are known, from other sources, to have visited Baghdād 
in the year 136 (A.D. 753) and 156 (AD. TT9).28 ; 


The scholars who accompanied these embassies brought seve- 
ral works on mathematics including the Brahma-sphuta-siddhānta 
and the Khandakhadyaka of Brahmagupta. With their help these 
works were translated into Arabic by Arab scholars (Alfazārī, per- 
haps also Ya'küb Ibn Tāriķ), and it was thus that the Arabs first 
became acquainted with a scientifie system of astronomy. Both 
the works exercised a profound influence on the development of 
astronomy by the Arabs who learned from Brahmagupta earlier 
than from Ptolemy. It is probably also through these scholars that 
the Hindu numerals were first definitely introduced amongst the 
Arabs. It is well known how this new system, known as decimal 
notation based on the place-value of the first nine numbers and the 
use of zero, simplified and revolutionised the Science of Mathematics 
all over the world. Whether Europe derived this knowledge direct- 
ly from India or through the Arabs is a disputed question, but there 
is a general consensus of opinion that the world is indebted to India 
for this epoch-making discovery. In this connection reference may 
be made to a remarkable statement by Severus Sebokht, a learned 
Syrian scholar who lived in a convent on the Euphrates about the 
middle of the seventh century A.D. He pays a very high compli- 
ment to the Indians for their “subtle discoveries in the science of 
astronomy, discoveries that are more ingenious than those of the 
Greeks and the Babylonians.” He then refers to their system of 
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“computing that surpasses description" and remarks: "I wish only 
to say that this computation is done by means of nine signs. If 
those who believe, because they speak Greek, that they have reached 
the limits of science, should know these things, they would be con- 
vinced that there are also others who know something."?7 


Without going into further details we may conclude with the 
following expression of opinion by an eminent European scholar: 
*In Science, too, the debt of Europe to India has been considerable. 
There is, in the first place, the great fact that the Indians invented 
the numerical figures used all over the world. The influence which 
the decimal system of reckoning dependent on those figures has had 
not only on mathematics, but on the progress of civilisation in gene- 
ral can hardly be over-estimated. During the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies the Indians became the teachers in arithmetic and algebra 
of the Arabs, and through them of the nations of the West. "Thus, 
though we call the latter science by an Arabic name, it is a gift 
we owe to India."?5 


During the Caliphate of Harun Al-Rashid contact with India 
was further promoted chiefly by the efforts of the ministers of the 
Barmak family, then at the height of their power. The founder of 
this family was a Buddhist high-priest in the Naubehar (—Nava 
Vihāra or New Monastery) in Balkh. Although converted to Islam 
they still had great leanings towards their old culture. They in- 
duced Indian scholars to come to Baghdàd and engaged them to 
translate into Arabic Sanskrit books on medicine, pharmacology, 
toxicology, philosophy, astronomy, astrology, algebra, arithmetic and 
other subjects. Arab scholars were also sent to India in large 
numbers to learn those sciences at first hand from Indian authorities, 


We learn from several Arab works written between the tenth 
and thirteenth century A.D. that a number of standard Hindu trea- 
tises on medicine, materia medica and therapeutics were translated 
into Arabic by order of the Caliph Harun Al-Rashid (A.D. 786-809). 
These included, among others, such famous works as the Charaka, 
the Susruta, the Nidāna, and the Ashtūnga of Vāgbhata. The Su- 
$ruta was translated by an Indian whose name is written in Arabic 
as Mankh. He cured Harun Al-Rashid of a severe illness and was 
appointed by the grateful Caliph the head of the Royal Hospital. 


The names of a number of Indian scholars who visited Baghdad 
are preserved in Arabic works, but unfortunately it is hardly possi- 
‘ble, even in a single case, to restore the original Indian form from 
the Arabic transliteration. Sachau's attempts in this direction are 
praiseworthy, but not convincing. Thus he suggests that the names 
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of the authors of three books on 'drinkables', ‘philosophy’ and ‘signs 
of swords’ are respectively Atri, Vedavyāsa and Vyaghra. He also 
thinks that the Hindu physician who was director of the hospital 
of the Barmaks in Baghdad and is mentioned as the son of DHN, 
was probably named Dhanya or Dhanin, and connects it with Dhan- 
vantari, the mythological physician of the gods. 


Islam was influenced by India not only in literature and sci- 
ence, as noted above, but also in various other ways. Such infiuence 
has been traced even in religious ideas, notably in the growth and 
development of Islamic mysticism or Sūfīism. As Titus has point- 
ed out, “here the contribution seems to be made in thought, religious 
imagery of expression, and pious practices, which come from both 
Buddhist and Vedantic sources."?? An earlier form of such influ- 
ence is manifested in Zuhd or asceticism, which is not identical with 
Sūfīism.5? “The Aghāni has preserved for us at least one portrayal 
of an unmistakable Buddhistic view of life, and the Zindiq monks 
described by al-Jāķīz (ninth century A.D.) were either Indian sādhus, 
Buddhist monks, or their imitators.”°' In any case, “the presence 
of wandering Indian monks was a factor of practical importance to 
the adherents of Islam as early as the time of ‘Abbasid Caliphate”.32 
No doubt they were instrumental in preaching Indian ideas which 
influenced even Arab philosophers. One of them, Abu-al-‘Ala’ 
al-ma’arri (A.D. 973-1057), who is described as the “philosopher of 
poets and poet of philosophers”, was so much inoculated with Indian 
ideas that he adopted a vegetarian diet and a life of seclusion.?? 
It is known that Buddhist works were translated into Arabic dur- 
ing the 'Abbasid period, specially in the reigns of Al-Mansür and 
Harun Al-Rashīd.3* Even in building mosques they were indebted, 
both for craftsmen and architectural ideas, to India.?5 Early Arab 
geographers derived from India the notion of a world-centre, which 
they called Arīn, a corrupt form of Ujjayini, which was famous for 
its astronomical observatory.56 Many of their musical terminologies 
are of Indian origin.s7 


The Arab merchants visited India in increasingly large numbers, 
and many of them wrote interesting accounts of India, the earliest of 
them being dated about the middle of the ninth century A.D.?* There 
were Muslims settled in India for whom mosques were built by the 
Indian kings. 


° We learn from Ibn Haukal (tenth century A.D.) that “several 
important cities in Western India had Jama Masjids where the 
Muhammadan precepts were openly observed". The same writer 
- tells us that in the dominion of the Rashtrakütas *Musulmans lived in 
many cities and none but Musulmans ruled over them on the part of 
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the ruling authority". This is a remarkable concession to the foreign 
settlers. It does not appear, however, that the Muslim population 
was quite considerable in the friendly state of the Rashtrakütas. Even 
in Sindh, we are told, there was a large population of infidels.+? 


1. See above, Vol. III, p. 640. 
2. See p. 52. 
3. See above, p. 52. 
4. See above, p 49, 
5. See above, A Hb p. 636. 
6. See above, ee 
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(iv) DHARMASASTRA: 
Bālakrīdā of Višvarūpa 5 
Yàjüavalkya-smriti with the comm. of Vis- 
varüpa. TSS. 


Trivandrum, 1922-24. 

Dharmasastra-sangraha 

Ed. by J, Vidyāsāgara. 2 Vols. Calcutta, 1876. 
Manubhāshya of Medhātithi we 

Manu-smriti with the comm. of Medhātithi. 

Ed. by G. Jha. BI. Calcutta, 1932-39. 

Ed. by V. N. Mandlik. Bombay, 1886. 

Ed. by J. R. Gharpure. Bombay, 1920. 

Eng. trans. by G. Jha. Calcutta, 1922-29. 
Smritīnām Samuchchaya 


. in ASS, Poona, 1905. 
Smriti-sandarbhah 


Vols. I-III. Gurumandala-granthamala. Cal- 
cutta, 1952. 


(v) HISTORICAL WORKS: 


Bilhana Vikramānkadevacharita. Ed. by G. Bühler. 
BSS. Bombay, 1875. 
Jayānaka Prithvīrājavijaya. Ed. with the comm. of 
Jonarāja by S. K. Belvalkar. BI. Calcutta, 
1914-1922. 
Ed. by G. H. Ojha. Ajmer, 1941. 
Jonarāja Dvitīya-Rājatarangiņī 
Ed. P. Peterson. Bombay, 1896. 
Kalhaņa Rājatarangiņā. 
Ed. Durga Prasad. Bombay, 1892. 
Eng. trans. by M. A. Stein. London, 1900. 
Eng. trans. by R. S. Pandit. Allahabad, 1935. 
Padmagupta alias Parimala 
Navasāhasātkacharita. Ed. by V. S. Islampur- 
kar. BSS. Bombay, 1895. 


Rāmacharita. Ed. by H. P. Sastri. MASB, v. 
2nd Ed. Ed. by R. C. Majumdar, R. G. 
Basak and N. G. Banerji. Rajshahi, 1939. 


(vi) POLITY: 


Nītisāra of Kamandaka 
Ed. by R. Mitra. BI. Calcutta, 1884. 
Ed. with the comm. of Sankararya, by T. Gana- 
pati Sastri. TSS. Trivandrum, 1912. 


Ed. by G. Oppert. Madras, 1882. 
Eng. trans. by M. N. Dutt. Calcutta, 1896. 
Eng. trans. by B. K. Sarkar. 2nd Ed. Allaha- 
bad, 1923. 
Nīitivākyāmrita of Somešvara 
Bombay, 1887-88. 
Pub. MDJG Series, Bombay. 
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Sandhyākara Nandī 


Nītisāra of Sukra 


Dhanvantari 
Halāyudha 


Kešava 


Kātantra 


Sabdünusüsana 


Bhattotpala 
Mahāvīrāchārya 


Srīdharāchārya 


Varāhamihira 


Dhanvantari 
Indu 
Mādhava 


Vrinda 


Abhinavagupta 


Ānandavardhana 


Dhanaiijaya 


Jayadāman 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(vii) LEXICONS: 


See below under “Medicine”. 

Abhidhānaratnamālā. Ed. by Th. Aufrecht. 
London, 1861. 

Kalpadrukoša. Ed. by Rāmāvatāra Šarmā. 
GOS. 2 vols. . Baroda, 1928, 1932. 

(viii) GRAMMAR: 

With the comm. of Durgasimha. Ed. by J. 
Eggeling. BI. Calcutta, 1874-78. 

of katayana, with Prakriyāsarhgraha of 
Abhayachandra, Pub. by estharam Mu- 
kundji. Bombay, 1907. 


(ix) ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY AND 
MATHEMATICS: 


See below under “Varahamihira”’. 
Gaņitasārasamgraha. Ed. with Eng. trans. and 
notes by M. Rangacharya. Madras, 1912. 
Gaņitasāra or Trišatī. Ed. by M. Ramanuja- 
charya and G. R. Kaye. Leipzig, 1913. 

Brihaj-jātaka. With Bhattotpala's comm. Ed. 
by Sita Ram Jha. Benares, 1934. 

(x) MEDICINE: 

Dhanvantariya Nighantu. ASS, No. 33, Poona, 
1896. 

Comm. on Ashtünga-samgraha. Ed. by Rudra 
Parasara. Trichur, 1913-24. 5 
Rugviniśschaya or Mādhavanidāna. Ed. with 

comm. by Kaviraj S. C. Sen. 2nd Ed. 
Benares, 1932. 
Ed, th comms. by J. T. Acharya. Bombay, 
Siddhiyoga. ASS, No. 27. Poona, 1894. 


(xi) POETICS, DRAMATURGY, AND 
METRICS: 


Lochana, KM, 25. Bombay, 1911. 

ES trans. by H. Jacobi. ZDMG, LVI and 

Lochana (VI). Ed. by S. K. De, Calcutta, 1923 
(JDL, IX. 15-42). 

Dhvanyāloka, with the comm. Lochana of 
Abhinavagupta. See above under “Abhi- 
navagupta”. 

Daíarüpa. Ed. with the comm. of Dhanika. 
by F. E. Hall. BI. Calcutta, 1865. 

Eng. trans. G. C. O. Haas, New York, 1912. 

(Comprising ^ Jayadevachchhandah, Chhan- 
donušāsanam of Jayakīrti and of Hemachan- 
dra, and Vrittaratnākarah of Kedāra). Ed. 
with intr., list and index of Sanskrit metres, 
ete. by H. D. Velankar, Bombay, 1949. 
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Mukulabhatta 
Rājašekhara 


Rudrata 


Sāgaranandin 


Udbhata 


Utpala 


Vāmana 


Soddhala 
Somadeva 


Trivikrāmabhatta 


Kavīndravachana- 
samuchchaya 


(Note: 
here. 
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comm, 
NSP. 


Abhidhāvrittimūtrikā. NSP. Bombay, 1916. 

Kavyamimamsa, Ed. by C. D. Dalal and R. A. 
Sastri. GOS. 3rd Ed. Baroda, 1934. 

Kāvyālaūkāra. Ed. with the comm. of Nami- 
sādhu by Durgāprasāda and K. P. Parab. 
KM, 2. Bombay, 1909. 

Nātakalakshaņaratnakoša. Vol I. Ed. by M. 
Dillon. London, 1937. 

Alanküra-samgraha. Ed. with the 
Laghuvritti of ^ Pratiharenduràja. 
Bombay, 1915. 

Ed. by N. D. Banhatti. BSS. Poona, 1925. 

Chhandahšāstra. Ed. by H. D. Velankar. Raja 

Comm. Vol. (pp. 148-152). 

Kāvyālankārasūtra. Ed. with Vritti by Durga- 
Mid and K. P. Parab. KM, 15. Bombay, 
1926. 

Ed. with a comm. Srirangam, 1909. 

Eng. trans. by G. Jha., Allahabad, 1912; 2nd 
Ed. Poona, 1928. 

Ed. with German trans. by C. Cappeller. Jena, 
1875. 

(xii) CHAMPŪ: 

Udayasundarīkathā. Ed. by C. D. Dalal and 
E. Krishnamacharya. GOS. Baroda, 1920. 

Yašastilakachampū. Ed. by Sivadatta and 
Parab. KM. Bombay, 1901-1903. 

Nalachampü or Damayantīkathā. Ed. with 
comm, by N. K. Sarma. Benares, 1932. 

Ed. with comm. Bombay, 1885. 

(xiii) ANTHOLOGY: 

Ed. with intr. and notes by F. W. Thomas. BI. 
Caleutta, 1912. 

BELLES-LETTRES: 


(xiv) 


References to most important works in Sanskrit are given 
Full details will be found in the Histories of Sanskrit 


Literature by De and Das Gupta, Keith, Krishnamachariar, 
Winternitz, etc.) 


Abhinanda 


Ananda 


Anandavardhana 

Anangaharsha 
Mātrarāja 

Bhallata 


Kādambarī-kathāsāra. Ed. by Durgaprasad 
and K. P. Parab. NSP. Bombay, 1899. 
Ed. by Achintyaram Sarman. Lahore, 1900. 
Ramacharita. Ed. with intr. by Ramaswami 
M Siromani. GOS. Baroda, 1930. 
ādhavānala-kathā. Ed. by Pavloni. OC, IX. 
1.430 ff; GSAI, XXII. 313 ff. hy 
kraj) Ed. Kūvyamālā, XI. 1-31. 
āpasavatsarāja. Ed. by Yadugiri tiraja. 
Bangalore, 1928. te UN 
Bhallatasataka. "Kāvyamālā, IV. 140 ff. 
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Kulašekhara 


Murāri 


ot Nītivarman 
` Puràntaka 
|. Rājaśekhara 


Ratnàkara 
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Brihatkathā Slokasamgraha. Ed. with critical 
notes and French trans. by F. Lacóte. Paris, 
1908-29. 

(comprising | Südraka's Padmaprābhritaka, 
Īsvaradatta's Dhüria-vita-samvada, Vara- 
ruchi’s Ubhayābhisārika, and Syamilaka’s 
Pādatāditaka) Ed. by M. Ramakrishna Kavi 
and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri. Patna, 1922. 

Hanūman-nātaka ` (Devanagari rec.) of Dāmo- 
dara Misra with the comm. of Mohan Das. 
Bombay, 1860; 1868; etc. 

Mahànátaka (Bengali rec.) of Madhusüdana. 
Ed. with comm. by Jīvānanda Vidyāsāgara. 
Calcutta, 1890. 

Chandakausika. Ed. by Jaganmohan Tarka- 
lamkara. Calcutta, 1867. Ed. by J. Vidyā- 
sāgara. Calcutta, 1884. Ed. by Krishna 
Sastri Gurjara. Litho. Bombay, 1860. 

German trans. (Kausikas’ Zorn) by Ludwig 
Fritze. Leipzig, 1883. 

Mukundamala, Kavyamala, TOf 

Ed. by K. Rama Pisharoti. Annamalainagar, 
1933. 

Anargharāghava. Ed. by Premchandra Tarka- 
vagis. Calcutta, 1860. 

Ed. by Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. NSP. 
Bombay, 1890. 

Kichakavadha. Ed. by S. K. De. Dacca, 1929. 

Syāmalādaņdaka. Kāvyamālā, I. 8 ff. 

Bülabhürata, Ed. by C. Cappeller. Strass- 
burg, 1885. 

Ed. by Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. NSP. 
Bombay, 1887 (included in the Karpüra- 
mañjari). 

Bālarāmāyaņa. Ed. by Govindadeva Sastri. 
Benares, 1869. 

Ed. by J. Vidyasagar. Calcutta, 1884. 

Karpūramaījārī. Ed. by Durgaprasad and 
K. P. Parab. NSP. Bombay, 1887. 

Ed. by Manomohan Ghosh. Calcutta, 1939. ` 

Ed. by Sten Konow, with Eng. trans. and 
notes, etc. by C. R. Lanman. HOS. Cam- 
bridge Mass., 1901. 

viddhašālabhaījikā. Ed. by B. R. Arte. 
Poona, 1886. . 

Ed. by Vamanacharya in Pandit, VI-VII. 

Ed. by J. Vidyasagar. 2nd Ed. Calcutta, 1883. 

Ed HT comms. by J. B. Chaudhuri. Calcutta, 

Eng. trans. by L. H. Gray. JAOS, XXVII. 1-71. 

Haravijaya. Ed. by Durgaprasad and k. P: 
Parab. KM. Bombay, 1890. 
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Ravideva Küvyarükshasa or Rākshasakāvya. Ed. by A. 
Hoefer. Sanskrit-Lesebuch. Berlin, 1849. 
Ed. by K, P. Parab. NSP. Bombay, 1900. 
Italian trans. by F. Belloni-Filippi.  GSAI, 
XIX, 1906. 83 ff. 
Nalodaya, accompanied with a metrical trans, 
by W. Yates. Calcutta, 1844. 


Saktibhadra Agcharyachidimani. Ed. by C. Sankararaja 
Sastri. Madras, 1926. 

near by C. Sankararaja Sastri. Madras, 

Sivasvamin Kapphiņābhyudaya. Ed. by Gaurishankar. 
Lahore, 1927. 

Subhata Dütangada. KM. Bombay, 1891. 

` Eng. trans. by L. H. Gray. JAOS, XXXII. 58 ff. 

Utpaladeva Stotrüvali. Ed. by Vishnuprasad Bhandari. 
Benares, 1902. 

Vāsudeva Yudhishthiravijaya. NSP. Bombay, 1897. 
Višākhadatta Mudrārākshasa. Ed. K. T. Telang. BSS. 3rd 


revised Ed. Bombay, 1900. Ed. A. Hille- 
brandt. Breslau, 1912; New Ed. 1935. 
Ed. with Eng. trans. by K. H. Dhruva. 2nd 
Ed. Poona, 1923; 3rd Ed. Poona, 1930. i 
Eng. trans. (The Signet Ring) with notes, etc. 
by R. S. Pandit. Bombay, 1944. 


(B) BUDDHIST: 
(i) PĀLI: 


(Note: Important references only are given here. Further parti- 
culars will be found in Geiger, Law, Winternitz, etc. given 
i under “Histories of Literature” below.) 
Abhidhammatthasamgaha of Aniruddha 
Ed. by Rhys Davids. JPTS, 1894. 1 ff. 
Eng. trans. by S. Z. Aung. Ed. by Mrs. Rhys 
k Davids. PTS. London, 1910. 
Anägatavarsa of Kassapa 
Ed. by J. P. Minayeff. JPTS, 1886. 33 ff. 
Gandhavamsa Ed. by J. Minayeff. JPTS, 1886. 54-80. 
Mahābodhivansa of Upatissa 
Ed. by S. A. Strong. PTS. London, 1891. 
Telakatāhagāthā Ed. by E. R. Goonaratne. JPTS, 1884. 49 ff. 
(ii) SANSKRIT: 
Abhisamayālankārāloka of Haribhadra 
Ed. by Giuseppe Tucci. GOS, 62. Baroda, 
1952. 


Advayavajrasamgraha of Advayavajra Le 
Ed. by Haraprasad Sastri. GOS, 40. Baroda, 
1927. j 
Arya-manjusri-milakalpa ds 
Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri. 3 Parts. TSS. 
Trivandrum, 1920-1925. 
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Bauddha-stotra-samgraha 
Vol. I, ve ^us Sragdharā-stotra of Sar- 
vajnamitra. . by S. C. Vidyābhūshaņa. 
BI. Calcutta, 1908. 
Guhyasamāja Tantra or Tathāgataguhyaka 
martes B. Bhattacharyya. GOS, 53. Baroda, 
1. 
Jūānasiddhi of Indrabhüti 
See "Vajrayānagranthadvayam” below. 
Kole Ed. by P. C. Bagchi. Calcutta, 1934. 
Maījušrī-mūlakalpa See ‘ Arya-manjusri-milakalpa” above. 
Prajūopāyavinišchayasiddhi of Anangavajra 
See “Vajraydnagranthadvayam” below. 
Sādhanamālā Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. GOS, 26, 41. Baro- 
da, 1925, 1928. 
Saktisangama Tantra Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. GOS, 61, 91, 104. 
Baroda, 1932, 1941, 1947. 
Sragdharā-stotra See *Bauddha-stotra-samgraha" above. 
Tathagataguhyaka See “Guhyasamaja Tantra” above. 
Tattvasamgraha of Sāntarakshita with the comm. of Kamala- 
šīla. Ed. by E. Krishnamacharya with a 
Foreword by B. Bhattacharyya. GOS, 30, 
31. Baroda, 1926. 
Eng. trans. by G. Jha. GOS, 80, 83. Baroda, 


1937, 1939. 
Vajrayanagran- comprising — Prajiiopayavinischayasiddhi of 
thadvayam Anangavajra and Jūānasiddhi of Indrabhüti. 
Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. GOS, 44. Baroda, 
1929. 
(C) JAIN: 


(Only important authors and works in Sanskrit and Prakrit are listed 
here. For full details reference may be made to Winternitz, History 
of Indian Literature, Vol. II, and  Velankar, Jinaratnakosa, 


Poona, 1944.) 
Asaga Vardhamāna-charita or  Mahāvīra-charita. 
Pub. with Marathi trans. Sholapur, 1931. 
Dhanapāla Pāiyalachchhā. Pub. Bhavnagar, V. S. 1973. 


Ed. by G. Bühler in Beitrage zur Kunde der 
Indoger. Sprachen, IV. 70 ff. 
Tilakamaījarī-kathā, NSP. Bombay, 1903. 
Dhanafijaya Rāghava-Pāņdavīya or Dvisamdhāna. Ed. 
with comm. by Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. 
KM. Bombay, 1895. 
Dharmadāsa Upadešamālā (Prakrit). Pub. JDPS. Bhav- 
nagar, 1915; Uvaesamālā. Ed. by L. P. Tessi- 
tori. GSAI, 25 (1912). 162-297. 
Gunabhadra Uttarapurāņa (See under Jinasena I). 
Haribhadra Dhūrtākhyāna (Prakrit). Ed. by A. N, Upa- 
dhye. SJS. Bombay, 1944. 
Samārāichchakahā. Ed. by H. Jacobi. BI. 
Calcutta, 1926. 
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Hastimalla Vikrüntakaurava or Sulochanā Nāģaka. Pub. 
MDJG Series. Bombay, V.S. 1972 (—1916). 
Jinasena 1 Ādipurāņa. Published along with Guņabha- 


dra's Uttarapurāņa in Mahāpurāņa. Pub. 

Syādvāda-Granthamālā. Indore, V.S. 1973-5. 
Pāršvābhyudayā. Ed. with comm. NSP. Bom- 

bay, 1909. 

Mēghadūta as embodied in the Pāršvūbhyu- 

daya with the comm. of Mallinātha and a 

literal Eng. trans. by K. B. Pathak. Poona, 


1894. 
Jinasena II Harivarnšapurāņa. Pub. MDJG Series. Bom- 
` bay, 1930. 
Kanakasena Yašodhara-charitra. Ed. by Gopinatha Rao. 
Vādirāja Tanjore, 1912. 
Maheévara Sari Jnanapaiichami-kathé (Prakrit). Ed. by A. S. 
Gopani. SJS. Bombay, 1949. 
Manatunga Bhaktāmarastotra. Ed. with German trans. 


by H. Jacobi. IS, XIV. 359 ff. 
Ed. with the comms. of Guņākara, Megha- 
vijaya and Kanakakusala by H. R. Kapa- 
dia. DLP Series. Bombay, 1932. 
Nandishena Ajitasantistava. Pub. in DLP Series, Bom- 


bay. 
Pub. by Venichand Surchand. Mehsana, 1915 
(in Pacha Pratikramaņādi Sūtrāņi). 


Ravisheņa ae a Pub. MDJG Series, Bombay, 
$akatayana See earlier under “Grammar”. 
Siddharshi Upamitibhavaprapanchakatha. Edo by- P. 


Peterson and H. Jacobi. BI. Calcutta, 1899- 
1914; Pub. by Devchand Lalbhai. Bombay. 
1918-20. 

German trans. (Bks. I-III) by W. Kirfel. Leip- 

zig, 1924 (Indische Erzühler, X). 
Sobhana Sobhanastuti or Tīrthešastuti or Chaturvin- 
ati-Jinastuti. Pub. with the comm. of 
Dhanapāla. Kāvyamālā, VII. 132 ff.; Pub. 
in Agamodaya Samiti Series. Bombay, 


1926. 
Ed. and trans. in German by H. Jacobi. ZDMG, 
32. 509 ff. 
Somadeva See earlier under “Champi’. | 
Svayambhü Svayambhi-chhandas, Ed. by H. D. Velankar. 
i JBBRAS, 1935; JUB, Nov. 1936. 
Vadiraja Süri See above under “Kanakasena Vadiraja”. 
(D) WORKS IN APABHRAMSA: 
Devasena Savayadhamma Dohā. Ed. with intr., trans. 


glossary, notes, and index by H. L. Jain. 
Karanja, 1932. 
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Dhanapāla Bhigisoya MU Ed. by H. Jacobi. Mun- 
chen, 1918. 
Ed. by C. D. Dalal and P. D. Gune. GOS, 20. 
Baroda, 1923. 


Haribhadra Saņakumāra-chariu. Ed. with German trans. 
notes, etc. by H. Jacobi. Munchen, 1921. 
Joindu Paramappayüsu. Ed. with Sanskrit comm., 


Hindi trans. critical intr. etc. along with 
Yogasāra, critical text, Sanskrit Chhaya, 
intr., etc., by A. N. Upadhye. Bombay, 1937. 

Kanakāmara . Karakanda-chariu. Ed. with intr, trans, 
glossary, etc. by H. L. Jain. Karanja, 1934. 

Kanha et Saraha Les chants mystiques. Les Dohā-koša (en 
Apabhramsa avec les versions tibetaines) et 
les Caryā (en vieux-Bengali) avec introduc- 
tion, vocabulaires et notes edites et traduits 
par M. Shahidullah. Paris, 1928. 


Māilladeva Nayachakra. Pub. MDJG Series, No. 16. 
Bombay. . 
Pushpadanta Jasahara-chāriu. Critically edited with intr., 


glossary, and notes by P. L. Vaidya. 
Karanja, 1931. 
Mahāpurāņa. Critically edited by P. L. 
Vaidya. 3 vols. Bombay, 1937-41. 
Ņāyakumāra-chariu. Critically edited with 
an intr., glossary, indices, and notes by H. 
: L. Jain. Karanja, 1933. 
Ramasimha Muni Pühuda Dohā. Critically edited with intr., 
trans., glossary, etc., by H. L. Jain. Amraoti, 
1933. 
Suprabhāchārya Vairāgyasāra. Ed. by H. D. Velankar. ABORI, 
: 1928. 272-280. 
Svayambhū Paiima-chariu. Ed. by H. C. Bhayani. SJS. 
2 vols. Bombay, 1953 (in progress). 


(D) MUSLIM: 


Ashkāl ul-Bilād of ibn Haugal 
` Extracts trans. HIED, I. 31-40, ` 
Chach-nàma of Muhammad ‘Ali i. Hamid i. Abū Bakr Kūfi 
Trans. by Mirza Kalich Beg Fredunbeg. Two 
vols. Karachi, 1900. 
Extracts trans. HIED, I. 131-211. 
Habib-us-Siyar of Khond Mir 
uu ake Bombay, 1857, 
Jimi *ul-Hiküyat of Muhammad ‘Aufi 
se Extracts trans. HIED, II. 155-203. 
Kitab Futüh al Buldan of Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn-Jabir al-Baladhuri 
E Eng. trans. by P. K. Hitti and F. C. Murgotten. 
Kitāb ul-Agālīm of Ishtakhri 
tei Extracts trans. HIED, I. 26-30. 
Kitab-ul-Hind and Āthār-al-Bāguia of al-Birüni 
Eng. trans. (Alberuni's India) by E. C. Sachau, 
London, 1914. 
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Murüj-ul-Zahab of al-Mas'üdi 

Text and French trans. by Barbier de Mey- 

nard. Paris, 1861. 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 18-25. 
Rauzūt-us-Safā of Mir Khond 
Silsilat ut-Tawürikh of Sulaymàn 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 1-7. 
Tabagāt-i-Akbarī of Nizāmuddīn 

Trans. by B. Dey. BI. Calcutta, 1913. 
Tabagāt-i-Nāsirī of Minhāj-ud-dīn j 

Trans. by H. G. Raverty. London, 1881. 
Tàj-ul-Maasir of Hasan Nizami 
Ta rikh-i-Firishta Lucknow, 1905. Eng. trans. (Rise of the 

t Mahomedan Power in India) by J. Briggs. 
Vols. LIV. London, 1829. 

Ta rikh-i-Yamini of Al-Utbī 

Ed. by Ali. 

Trans. by J. Reynolds. London. 

A Extracts trans. HIED, II. 14-52. 
Tarkhān-nāma of Saiyid Jamāl 
Y Í Extracts trans. HIED, I. 300 ff. 

Tarīkh-i-Tūhirī Extracts trans. HIED, I. 253-281. 
Ta rikh-i-Ma'simi Extracts trans. HIED, I. 212-252. 


EuLror, Sir H. M. and History of India as told by its own Historians. 
Dowsox, John. 8 Vols. London, 1866-77. .... Vol. II. Re- 
: , printed with Introduction by Mohammad 
Habib, Commentary by S. H. Hodiwala, and 
Supplement by Khaliq Ahmad Nizami. 

Aligarh, 1952. 
Hopivata, S. H. sa in Indo-Muslim History. Bombay, 


(2) Non-Indian Sources: 


(A) ARABIC: 
Buzurg ibn Shahriyar 
Kitab ‘Ajayab-ul-Hind or Livre des Merveilles 
de L’Inde, Texte Arabe par P. A. Van der 
Lith; traduction Francaise par L. Marcel 
Devic. Leide, 1883-86. 
Eng. trans. (The Book of the Marvels of India) 
by L, Marcel Devic. London, 1928. 
Ferrand. ., |, Relations des Voyages et Textes Géogra- 
À phiques Arabes, Persans et Turks—Relatifs 
a VExtrēme-Orient du VII au XVIII 
siècles. 2 Vols. Paris, 1913-14. Voyage du 
Marchand Arabe Sulayman en Inde et en 
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etc,” IHO, XXIII. 200-220. 

Barua, K, L. Early History of Kamarupa. Vol. I. Shillong, 
1933. 

BHATTASALI, N. K. “New Light on the History of Assam.” IHQ, 
XXI. 19-28; 143 ff; XXII. 1 ff; 112 ff; 
245 ff. 

Dutra, K. "New cp NO the Early History of Assam." 
PIHC, . 154 ff. 

Garr, E. A. History of Assam. 2nd Ed. Calcutta, 1926, 

(3) ORISSA: 
(i) Original Sources: Inscriptions 
HIRALAL. See above, in Ch. I. 


“Outline of the History of Kalihga" and “Outline of the History 
of the Bhañja Kings of Orissa” by R. C. Majumdar, and Dynasties 
of Medieval Orissa by B. Misra contain complete lists of inscriptions. 
Inscriptions discovered subsequently are referred to in the footnotes 
and in IHQ, XXVIII. 225 ff. Some recent inscriptions are listed 
ow. 

Angul copperplate of Dharmamahādevī. JAS, L, XVIII. 245-50. 

. Baud plates of Tribhuvanamahādevī. 

. Baud plates of Prithvīmahādevī. 

: Bonai copparpiatea of Udaya Varāha Deva. JBORS, XXXI. 

pavan Temple Ins. of Uddyotakesari. JASB,L, XIII. 

Jurada charter of Nettabhanja. EI, XXIV. 15. 

Khadipada image Ins, of the time of Subhakara. EI, XXVI. 247. 
(Re-edited in No. 10 below). 

. Madras Museum plates of the time of Narendra Dhavala. EI, 
XXVIII. 44-50. : F 

9. Mandasa plates of Dharmakhedi. JAHRS, VIII. 233-7. 
10. Orissa Museum image ins. of the time of Subhakara Deva. PIHC, 
XII. 66-74. (See No. 7 above), 

11. Taltali plates of Daņdīmahādevī. IHO, XXI. 218, 

12. Taltali plates of Dharmamahādevī. IHQ, XX. 213-220. 

13. Terundia plates of Subhākara II. EI, XXVIII. 211-6. 

14. Two grants of Bhanja kings of Varjulvaka. EI, XXVIII. 272-283. 

15. Two Ins, from Jajpur. EI, XXVIII, 179-185. 

16. Two plates. of Devanandadeva. EI, XXVIII. 325-334. 


(ii) Modern Works: 


6 S9 m pp 


i 


ACHARYA, P. ane pranja kings of Orissa.” JBORS, XII. 
BANERJI, R. D. History of Orissa. 2 Vols. Calcutta, 1930-31. 


Cuaxravarrt, M. M. “Chronology of the Eastern Ganga kings of 
Orissa.” JASB, 1903. 97-147. 

CHANDA, R. P. Bhanja Dynasty of Mayurbhanj and their an- 
cient capital Khiching. Mayurbhauj, 1929. 
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HIRALAL. 


MAHTAB, H. 
MAJuMDARn, R, C. 


MAZUMDAR, B. C. 


Misra, B. 


Mirra, R. L. 
RAMDAS, G. 


Scar, D. C. 
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Glimpses of Kalinga History. Calcutta, 1949. 

“Some notes on Adi-Bhanjas of Khijjiñga 
Kotta, earlier Bhañjas of Khifjali-Mandala, 
Bhañjas of Bauda and later Bhañjas of 
Khiūjali”” ABORI, XII. 231-245. 

“Bhanja wy and their country." JBORS, 
XVI. 113-116. 

The Vie | of Orissa, Lucknow, 1949. 

hors of the History of Kalinga." DUS, U, 
1 ff. 

«Outline of the History of the Bhanja kings 
of Orissa." DUS, III. 2. 138 ff. 

Orissa in the Making. Calcutta, 1925. 

“Sketch of the History of Orissa.”  JBORS, 
VI. 348-60. 

Orissa under the Bhauma Kings. Calcutta, 
1934. 

Dynasties of Medieval Orissa. Calcutta, 1933. 

Antiquities of Orissa. 2 Vols. Calcutta, 1875- 


80. 

TEM Kings of Orissa.” JBRS, XXXI. 

“The Bhanjas of Khiūjali-Maņģala.” IHO, 
XXVIII. 225-231. 

"The Dhavala Ruling Family in Ancient 
Orissa.” PIHC, XII. 127-129. 

“Dominions of the Šulkis of Orissa." JOR, 
XVIII. 45-48. 

"The Era of the Bhauma-karas of Orissa." 
IHQ, XXIX. 148-155. 

“Jajpur and the Bhauma-karas of Orissa." 
JAS,L, XVII. 15-17. 

“New Facts about the Bhauma-karas.” JOR, 
XVII. 49 ff. 

“Some Minor Dynasties of Orissa.” OHRĪ, 
II, 2. 13-20. x 


CHAPTER V 


CENTRAL AND WESTERN INDIA. 


Original Sources 
(i) INSCRIPTIONS 


(Note: No lists of inscriptions have been attached to this chapter 
in view of the facts that they are few in number and that 
complete lists of inscriptions will be attached to the chapter 
in Vol. V, which is in continuation of this chapter.) 


(1) THE CHANDELLAS: 
Original Sources 
(i) LITERARY 


Prabodhachandrodaya of Krishņamišra 


Pub. NSP. Bombay, 1924. 
Eng. trans, by J. Taylor. London, 1862. 
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Modern Works 

CUNNINGHAM, A. Archaeological Survey Reports, X. 

Ganeoury, D. C. History of the Paramāra Dynasty. Dacca, 1933. 
Mirra, S. K. «A Note on the Status of the Early Chandella 

Rulers.” IHO, XXIX. 304-309. 

Masuamar, R. C. “The Gurjara Pratīhāras”. JDL, X. 1-76. 
Rav, H. C. DHNI, II, Ch. 11. 

Swirg, V. A. “Contributions to the History of Bundel- 


khand.” JASB, 1881, Vol. I. pt. 1, pp. 1-53. 
“The History and Coinage of the Chandel 
(Chandella) Dynasty of Bundelkhand." IA, 
XXXVII. 114-148. | 


(2) THE KALACHURIS: 
Original Sources: 
LITERARY 
Prabandhachintāmaņi of Merutunga 
Ed. Ramachandra Dinanatha. Bombay, 1888. 
Ed. Muni Jinavijaya. SJS. Santiniketan, 1933. 
Eog ans by C. H. Tawney. BI. Calcutta, 


; Modern Works : 
BANERJI, R. D. The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments. 
I ^ MASI. Calcutta, 1931. 
CUNNINGHAM, A. Archaeological Survey Reports, IX. 
HIRALAL. See above, in Ch. 1. 
“The Kalachuris of Tripuri.” ABORI, IX. 
: 280-295. 
GANGULY, D. Ç. "The Early History of the Kalachuris of. 


Chedi.” IHO, XIII. 482-7. 
Eastern Chālukyas. Benares, 1937. 
History of the Paramāra Dynasty. Dacca, 1933. 


KieLHoRN, F, "Kalachuris of Tripuri.” EI, II. 300-305. 
MAJUMDAR, R, C, “The Gurjara Pratiharas." JDL, X. 1-76. 
"The Kalachuri king Kokkalla I”  PIHC, 

XII. 123-126. 

Mrrasut, V. V. ae I of Tripuri.” ABORI, XI. 361- 

Ray; H. C. DHNI, II, Ch. 12. 

Varpva, C. V. History of Medieval Hindu India, III. 187-192. 
Poona, 1926. 


(3) THE PARAMARAS: 
Original Sources 
LITERARY : 
Auchityavichara of Kshemendra 
Ed. KM, I. 115 ff.. 
Extracts JBBRAS, XVI. 167-179 (Peterson). 
Navasāhasānkacharita of Padmagupta 
Ed. by Vaman Sastri Islampurkār. BSS. Bom- 
bay, 1895. Extract Eng. trans. JBBRAS, 
XXVI. 153 f. 
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"aiyalachchhi of Bs dro Bühl Gottin 1879 
er. gen, J 


Prabandhachintāmaņi of Merutunga 
See above, under “Kalachuris.” 


Modern Works 
Av vANGAR, P. T. S. Bhojarāja. Madras, 1931. 
BÜHLER G. and “Uber das Navasāhasānkacharita des Padma- 


Zacnantae, Th. gupta oder Parimala.” Kaiserliche Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, CXVI. 583-630. 
GanouLy, D. C. History of the Paramāra Dynasty. Dacca, 1933. 
Lvann, C. E. and Paramāras of Dhar and Malwa. Dhar State 
Lex, K. K. Gazetteer. Reprint, Bombay, 1908. 
Mrnasni, V. V. “Historical Data in Padmagupta's Navasāha- 


sühkacharita." IA, LII. 101-107. 
“New Light on the History of the Paramāra 
Dynasty.” PIHC, V. 256-260. 
Ray, H.C. DHNI, Il, Ch. 14. 
Ton, J. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. Ed. by 
W. Crooke.- Oxford, 1920. 


(4) THE SAINDHAVAS, CHAPAS, CHAULUKYAS, ETC. 
Original Sources 
Dvyüsrayakavya of Hemachandra 
Ed. by A. V. Kathawate, BSS. 3 Vols. Bombay, 
1900-1921. 
Kitab Futih al Buldan of al-Baladhuri 
See above in “General diio under 
* Muslim", 
Kumarapalacharita of Jayasimha 
Ed. by Kantivijaya Gani. NSP. Bombay, 1926. 
Pr abandhachintémani of Merutunga 
See above, under ''Paramāras.” 
Prabandhakoša of Rājašekhara 
Pour Muni Jinavijaya. SJS. Santiniketan, 
5 
Prabhāvakacharita of Prabhachandra 
Ed. by H. M. Sarma. NSP. Bombay, 1909. 
Ed. by Muni Jinavijaya. SJS, ea 1940. 


Rāsa Mālā by enisi 
d. by H. G. Rawlinson. Vol. I. Oxford, : 1924. 
Vichūrašreņī of Pelee a i 
JBBRAS, IX. 
Paiyalachchhi of Dhanapala 
See above, under «Paramāras.” 


Modern Works 
BAYLEY, History of Gujarat. London, 1886. 
BnaGwaxLaL Indraji Early History of Graders, BG; 13823 Bombay; 
1896. 


Evitor, H. M. and See above, under "Muslim" in General Bibli- 
Dowson, J, ography”. i 
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GANGULY, D. C, History of the Paramāra Dynasty. Dacca, 
1933. 
“On the Pratihàra Mahīpāla.” Munshi Dia- 
mond Jubilee Comm. Vol. I. 194-201. 


Masuwnak, R. C. “The Gurjara Pratīhāras.” JDL, X. 1-76. 
Muwsur, K. M. The Imperial Gurjaras. Bombay, 1944. 2nd 
Ed. Bombay, 1955. 

Osuna, G. H. History of Rajputana (in Hindi). Ajmer, 
1936 ff. 
Ray, H. C, DHNI, TI, Ch. 15. 


(5 THE CHAHAMANAS 
Original Sources 
LITERARY 


Dvyüsrayakavya of Hemachandra 

See above, under *Saindhavas, etc." 
Hammīra-Mahākāvya of Nayachandra Süri 

Ed. by N. J. Kirtane. Bombay, 1879. 
Prabandhachintāmaņi of Merutunga 

See above, under *Paramaras". 
Prabandhakoša of Rājašekhara 

See above, under “Saindhavas, ete.” 
Prithvīrājavijaya of Jayānaka w 

See above, under “Jayanaka” in “Historica! 

Works", General Bibliography. 


Modern Works 
GaANGuLy, D. C. «A Forgotten Moslem Invasion.” IHO, XIV 
813-816. 


«A New Light on the History of the Chāha- 
manas.” IHO, XVI. 567-573. 


Osuna, G. H. See above, under “Saindhavas, etc." 

Rav, H. C. DHNI, II, Ch. 16. 

To», J. See above, under. ‘“Paramaras”, 
(69 THE GUHILAS 

š Modern. Works 

BHANDARKAR, D. R. “Guhilots.” JPASB, 1909. 167 ff. 

Ganeuty, D. C. *A]-Biruni's Gujarat." Islamic Culture, HI. 
“A Forgotten Moslem Invasion" IHQ, XIV. 

813-816. 


“Gurjaras in the Rāshtrakūta Inscriptions". 
PIHC, III. 513-515. 
“History of the Gurjara Country.” IHQ, X. 
613-623. 
History of the Paramāra Dynasty. Dacca, 1933. 
Harpzm, R. R. “The Guhila kings of Mewar." IA, 1927. 169 ff. 
Marnun, M. L. *Early Rulers of Mewar and their Fights with 
e ae IHQ, XXIX. 315-331; XXX. 
31-37. . ] 
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Quna, G. H. See above, under “Saindhavas, etc. 
Ray, H. C. DHNI, II, Ch. 18. 
Ravcnavpnuni, G.C. “Guhilot Origins." D. R. Bhandarkar VoL, 
311-16. 
“A Note on the Early Home of the Guhilots:” 
IC, III. 219-22. 
*A Note on the Rise of the Guhilots in Chitor 
and its Neighbourhood." PIHC, HI 813-7. 
To», J. See above, under ''Paramāras.” 


(7) THE SHAHIS: 
Original Sources: 
LITERARY 


— Jāmi'ul-Hikāyāt of Muhammad 'Aufi 
J š See above, under “Muslim” in “General Bib- 


liography.” 
Kitāb-ul-Hind of Birüni ZUM 
See above, under “Muslim” in "General Bib- 
liography.” 
Rājatarangiņī of Kalhaņa 
See above, in "Historical Works" in “General 
Bibliography." 
Tabagāt-i-Akbarī of Nizāmuddīn 
See above, under “Muslim” in “General Bib- 
liography.” 


See above, under “Muslim” in "General Bib- 
liography.” ` 
Ta rikh-i-Yamini of Utbi 
See above, under “Muslim” in “General Bib- 
liography." 

Modern Works ot tf 
Erīor, H. M. and “The Hindu Kings of Kabul.” HIED, II, Note 

Dowson, J. A, p. 403 f. 1 


Ta'rīkh-i-Firishta 


MAJUMDAR, R. G. “Hindu Reaction to Muslim Invasions.” Pot- 
dar Comm. Vol., 341-351. 

Nazim, M. "The Hindu Sahiya Kingdom of Ohind’. 
JRAS, 1927. 485 f. 

Rav, H. C. DHNI, I, Ch. 2, 


(8) KASHMIR: Misā 
Original Sources Š 
Rājatarangiņī of Kalhana 
See above, under “Historical Works” in “Gene- 
we ral Bibliography.” 
Tabagat-i-Akbari of Nizamuddin Ç 
See above, under “Muslim” in “General Bib- 
liography. ” y pas jā) 
Ta'rikh-i-Firishta Š AE aem 
See above, under *Muslim" in *General Bib- 
liography. ” 
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Modern Works 
CUNNINGHAM, À. Ancient Coinage of Kashmir. London, 1843. 
GHOSHAL, U. N. "Dynastie Chronicles of Kashmir.” IHQ, 
XVIII. 195-207; 302-341; XIX. 27-38; 156-72. 
Ray, H. C. DHNI, I, Ch. 3. TES 
STEIN, M. A. "Notes on the Monetary System of Ancient 
Kashmir." Num, Chr., XIX. 125-14. 
(9) CHAMBĀ: 
Hurcurwson, J. and “History of Chamba State”. Journal of the 
Vocet, J. Ph. Panjab Historical Society, X. ii. 5-70. 
Voczr, J. Ph. Antiquities of the Chamba State, Part I. ASI. 
NIS, 36. Calcutta, 1911. 


(10) KUMAUN AND GARHWAL: 


ATKINSON, E. T. N.W.F. Gazetteer, XI. (The Himalayan Dis- 
tricts of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, II). 1884, pp. 469-85. 


GUPTE, Y. R. re op ide copper-plates." EI, XIII. 
1 ; 

KIELNORN, F. “Pandukesvara Plate of Lalitašūradeva.” IA, 
XXV. 177-184. 

Mirra, R. L. “Copper-plate grant from Pāņdukešvar”. 
Proc. A.S.B., 1877. 71-75. 

SIRCAR, D. C. "Some Ancient Kings of Kumaun and Garh- 


wal" BV, XII. 149-152. 


(11) ARABS IN INDIA: 
ARNOLD, Sir Thomas. The Caliphate. Oxford, 1924. 


CARTER. A Short History of Sind. Karachi, 1926. 

Duar, S. N. “The Arab Conquest of Sind.” IHO, XVI. 
596-604. 

GHANI, M. A. "The Advent of the Arabs in Hindustan: 


Their Relations with the Hindus; and the 
Occupation of Sindh." POC, X. 403-10. 
Gran, H. A. R. Arab Conquests im Central Asia. London, 
1923. 
"Chinese. Records of the Arabs in Central 
Asia." BSOS, II. 613-22. 


MAJUMDAR, R. C. "The Arab Invasion of India” JIH, X, part 
1, Supplement (gives full references to 
authorities). 


Murr, Sir William. Annals of the Early Caliphate. London, 1883. 
Caliphate, its rise, decline and fall. Revised 
by T. H. Weir. Edinburgh, 1915, 
Raverty, Maj. H. G. Notes on Afghanistan. London, 1888. 
Lx STRANGE, G. The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. 1930. 
Top, Lt. Col, James. Annals and Antiquitfes of Rajasthan. Ed. by 
William Crooke. Oxford, 1920, 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DECCAN 

Original Sources 
Inscriptions 


RANGACHARYA, V. Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency. 3 Vols. 


Madras, 1919. 


SEWELL, R. Historical Inscriptions of Southern India. 


Madras, 1932. 


(1) SELECT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE EASTERN CHALUKYAS: 


1: 


Prithivipallavapattana ins. of Vishņuvardhana V. IA, XX. 186. 


2. Masulipatam plates of Vijayāditya III. EI, V. 122. 


Soe Nr 


ew PS 


. Guntur plates of Vijayāditya III. ARSIE, 1912.84; JAHRS, 
3. s 


V. 11 
Attili ins. of Chalukya Bhima. ARSIE, 1918.131. 
Bezwada plates of Chalukya Bhima. EI, V. 127. 
Anakapalle ins. of Chālukya Bhima. ARSIE, 1909.108. 


. Adanki ins. of Chalukya Bhīma, EI, XIX. 275. 
. Chevüru plates of Amma I. EI, XXVII. 41. 


Pulivarru ins. of Amma I. ARSIE, 1924.10, 98. 
Masulipatam plates of Ammarāja II. EI, XXIV. 268-78. 


. Nandigama taluk plates of Amma II. ARSIE, 1917.117. 


Maliyapündi grant of Amma II. EI, IX. 47. 


. Kaluchumbarru grant of Amma II. EI, VII. 177. 
. Anaparti grant of Ammarāja II. JAHRS, XX. 195-201. 
. Vemalūrpādu plates of Amma II. EI, XVIII. 226-235. 


Arumbak plates of Badapa. EI, XIX, 146. 


SELECT INSCRIPTIONS OF EASTERN GANGAS, GANGAS 
OF SVETAKA AND EASTERN KADAMBAS: 


. Alamanda plates of Anantavarman: EI, III. 17-21. 


Tekkali plates of Ràjendravarman's son Devendravarman. EI, 
XVIII. 311-313. 

Mandasa plates of Rājendravarman. Bh. List, No. 2051. 

Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions. IA, XIV. 7-12. 

Cheedivalasa grant. JAS, L, XVIII. 77. 

pam copperplate ins. of Manujendravarman. JAHRS, XX. 

Narasapatam plates of Vajrahasta III. Bh. List, No. 1090. 

Vizagapatam (Now Madras Museum) plates of Anantavarman 
(Chodagangadeva). Bh. List, No. 1103. 


. Nagari plates of Anangabhīma III. EI, XXVIII. 235-258. 


Palamgara grant of Anantavarman Chodaganga. ARSIE, 1935- 
36. 61-63. 


. Sānta Bommali plates of Devendravarman. Bh. List, No. 2053. 


(Edited in No. 14 below). 
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12. Gara ins. of Devendravarman. ARSIE, 1932-33. 56-57. 

13. Paralakimedi plates of Vajrahasta. EI, III. 220-224. 

14. Simhapura copperplate grant of Dharmakhedi. JAHRS, III. 
171-180. (See No. 10 above). 


(3) SELECT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE SOMAVAMSIS: 
Records of the Somavarnái kings of Katak. EI, III. 323-359. 
Bhuvaneswar ins. JRASB, L, XIII. 74. 

Mallar plates of Mahāšivagupta. EI, XXIII. 113. 
Lodhia plates of Mahāšivagupta. EI. XXVII. 319. 


Balangir Museum plates of Mahāšivagupta I Yayāti. JAS, L, 
XIX. 117-124. 


Two inscriptions from Kelga. EI, XXVIII. 321-328. 
II. Modern Works 


ALTEKAR, A. S. Rāshtrakūtas and their times. Poona, 1934. 
BHANDARKAR, R. G. See above, under “Histories of the Period” in 
“General Bibliography". 
CHAKRAVARTI, M. M. “Chronology of the Eastern Ganga kings of 
Orissa.” JASB, 1903, Vol. 72, pp. 97-147. 
CHHABRA, B.Ch. *A Note on the Chronology of the Gangas of 
Svetaka.” EI, XXV. 240. 
` CHHABRA, B.Ch. and “Ten Years of Epigraphy (1937-46).” Ancient 


9 mes 


Rao, N. L. India, No. 5, pp. 4 
FLEET, J. F. "Chronology of the Eastern Chalukya Kings." 
` IA, XX-XXI. 
“Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts.” BG; I, 
Part 2. 
GANGULY, D. C. Eastern Chālukyas. Benares, 1937. 
MAJUMDAR, R, C. and Vākātaka-Gupta Age. Lahore, 1946; Reprint. 
. ALTEKAR, g A. S. Banaras, 1954. 
(Ed.). 
Mrrasut, V. V. iret Dynasty of Mahākosala. " PIBC, 
"Note on the Date of the Somavaméi kings," 
EI, XXVI. 227 ff 
PANCHAMUKHI, R. S. "Badami ins. ins. of Chālukya Vallabhešvara”* EI, 
Rao, B. V. Krishna "rior of Ra Rajahmundry. " JAHRS, III. 135- 


"Origin and Kaniy History of the Chalukyas.” 
PIHC, III. 386-410. 

"Revised Chronology of the Eastern Chālukya 
Kings.” JAHRS, IX, iv. 1-32. 


Rao, NOD "A Note on Siroda plates. à (Bhoja) Deva- 
.ràja". EI, XXVI. 337-34 

SARMA, M. S. “Chronology of the Eastern ‘Ghatak, " JOR, 
IX. 17-42. 


"A Note on the Mandasa plates of Ananta- 
varman.” JAHRS, XII. 2 
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Sincan, D. C. amc of the Vishpukundins," ABORI, 
“Kesaribeda plates of Nala Arthapati Bhattā- 
raka.” EI, III. 12-17. 


“Kuntala and Ašmaka.” IHO, XXIII. 65-68. 

“Later Somavarnšīs.” OHRJ, I. 289-300. 

«A note on the genealogy of the Somavarnšis.” 
IHQ, XX. 16-82. 

“A note on the later Somavarmšis.” IHO, XXII. 
300-307. : 
Successors of the Sātavāhanas in the Lower 

Deccan. Calcutta, 1939. 


Swīru, V. A. See above, under “Histories of the Period" in 
“General Bibliography." 

ScnnAnao, R, "The Origin of the tern Gangas.”  POC, 
VIII. 573-580. 


krities the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga.” 

JAHRS, VI. 193-216; VII. 57-64 (relating to 
this period). 

History of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga. 


SUBRAHMANIAN, K. R. Krogā III, a famous Eastern Chālukyan 
n 


g.” Rangaswami Aiyangar Comm. ol., 
263-267. 


VENKATARAMANAYYA, The Eastern Chālukyas of Vengi. Madras, 
N. 


1950. 


CHAPTER VII 
SOUTHERN INDIA 
Original Sources 
(i) INSCRIPTIONS 


Ayyar, V. V. South Indiam Inscriptions. Vol. XIL. Madras, 
1943. 

RANGACHARYA, V. See above, under Ch. VI. 

SEWELI, R. See above, under Ch. VI. 


South Indian Inscriptions. 


4; 


menm e? N 


(1) IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PALLAVAS: 
Velur Pālayam Plates of Nandivarman III. SII, II, Part V, 
o. 98. 


grid inscription of Dantivarman. V. Venkayya, EI, VII, 
0. 29. 
Tiruvaļļarai ins. of Dantivarman. K. V. S. Iyer. EI, XI. 156. 


. Tillaisthanam ins. of Vijayanandi-Vikramavarman. Ins. No. 52 


of 1895. 


. Sendalai Pillar ins. of Nandi-Pottaraiyar. Ins. No. 11 of 1899. 
. Tiruvallam ins. of Vijayanandi-Vikramavarman. SII, III. 93. 


Ulagalanda Perumal Temple (Kāūchī) ins. of Nandippottarasar 
who was victorious at Tellaru. Ins. 12 of 1895; V. Venkayya, 
M.C.C. Magazine, VIII. 102. A i s 


. Tiruppálaitturai ins. of Nandippottaraiyar, the victor at Tellaru. 


Ins. No, 180 of 1907. 
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Gudimallam Bana ins. of Nandippotarasar. V. Venkayya. EI, 
XI. 224. 


. Nārattāmalai ins. of Nripatungavarman. Ins. No. 365 of 1904. 
. Bàhür plates of Nripatuhgavarman. E. Hultzsch. EI, IV. 180. 

. Tiruvālangādu ins. of Nripatungavarman. Ins. No. 460 of 1905. 
. Koviladi ins. of Nripatungavarman. Ins. No. 300 of 1901. 

. Kandiyür ins. of Nripatungavarman. Ins. No. 17 of 1895. 


Tirumukküdal ins. of Nripatungavarman. Ins. No. 179 of 1915. 
Gudimallam ins. of Nripatuhgavarman. IA, 1911.113. 


. Two Āmbūr inscriptions. E. Hultzsch. EI, IV. 182-3. 
. Copper-plate inscriptions of the 6th year of Nripatungavarman. 


Sewell’s List of Antiquities, IL, No. 209, p. 30. 
(2) IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CHOLAS: 


Tirukkalukkunram ins. of Rajakesarivarman. V. Venkayya. EI, 
III. 277-280. 

Takkolam ins. of Rajakesarivarman (Aditya I). K. V. S. Iyer. 
EI, XIX. 81-88. 

Tillaittānam ins. of Aditya. SII, III, No. 89. 

Tiruppalanam ins. of Ko Rājakesarivarman. SII, XIII, No. 304. 

Tondaiman Nad ins. of Parāntaka. SII, VIII, No. 529. 


. "Tiruvorriyür ins. of Parantaka I. SII, III, No. 108. 


Kīlmuttugūr ins. of Parāntaka. E. Hultzsch. EI, IV. 178-9. 
Two Tamil inscriptions at Ambür. E. Hultzsch. EI, IV. 180-3. 


. Tirukkaļukkuņram ins. of Parāntaka I. V. Venkayya. EI, III. 


280-2. 


. Uttaramallur ins. of Parāntaka I. K, V. S. Iyer. EI, XXII. 


145-150. 


„A "ptis ins. from Uttiramerür. K. A. N. Sastri. EI, XXII, No. 
; Tirukkalithattai ins. of Sundarachola. K. V. S. Iyer. EI, XII. 


121-126. 


. Karikal ins. of Maduraikoņda Rajakesari. E. Hultzsch. EI, IV. 


331-332. 


. Anbil plates of Sundarachola. T. A. G. Rao. EI, XV. 44-72. 
. Three Tamil inscriptions of Lālgudi. K. V. S. Iyer. EI, XX. 


46-54. 


. Sholinghur ins. of Parantaka I. E. Hultzsch. EI, IV. 221-225. 

. Museum Plates of Uttamachola. SII, III, No. 128. 

. Koņerirājapuram ins. of Sembiyan Madevi. SII, III, No. 146. 

. Sembiyan Mādevi ins. of Uttamachola. Ins. No. 494 of 1925. 

. Tanjore ins. of Rājarāja I. SII, II, No. 6. 

. Melpadi ins. of Rājarāja I. SII, III, No, 14. 

. Udaiyargudi ins. of Rajakesarivarman, A.D. 988. K. A. N. Sastri. 


EI, XXI. 165-170. 


. Larger Leiden plates. K, V. S. Iyer. EI, XXII, No. 34. 
. Tiruvālangādu plates of Rājendra Chola I. SII, IIT, No. 205. 
. Kanyakumari ins. of Vira Rajendra Deva. K. V. S. Iyer. EI, 


XXV. 21-55. 
Chārala plates of Vira Rājendra Deva, $. 991. A. S. R. Iyer and 
V. V. Iyer. EI, XXV, No. 25. E 


. Regulations of the Sabhà from two Uttaramallur inscriptions. 


K. V.S.Iyer. EI. XXV, No. 7. 
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(3) IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PĀŅDYAS: 


Anaimalai ins, of Nedufijadaiyan Parantaka. K. V. S. Iyer. EI, 
VIII. 317-321. 

Velvikkudi Plates of Neduijadaiyan Parāntaka. H. K. Sastri. 
EI, XVII, No. 16. 

ar Museum Plates of Neduüjadaiyan Parantaka. IA, XXII. 
69-75. 

Four Pāņdyan Records of Ukkirankottai. A. S. R. Ayyar. EI, 
XXIII. 283-289. 

Ambāsamudram ins. of Varaguna I. V. Venkayya. EI, IX. 84-94. 

Māņūr ins. of Māraņ Sadaiyan. K. A. N. Sastri. EI, XXII. 5-11. 

Tiruchchirappalli ins. of Maran Sadaiyan. ASI for 1903- 
1904, p. 225. 

Tillaisthānam ins. of Māraņ Sadaiyan. SII, V, No. 608. 

Sendalai ins. of Māraņ Sadaiyan. SII, VI, No. 446. 

Sittannavāsal ins. of $ri Māra $ri Vallabha. Ins. No. 388 of 
1904. 

Avanipasekhara Mangalam ins. of $ri Māra $ri Vallabha. Ins. 
No. 155 of 1903. 


. Aivar Malai ins. of Varagunavarman. Ins. No. 705 of 1905. 
` Tiruchendür ins. of Varaguna Maharaja II. K. V. S. Iyer, EI, 


XXI. 101-116. 
Sinnamanür Plates of Rājasirnha III. SII, III, No. 206. 
Tiruppudaimarudür ins. of Vira Pandya. Ins. 122 of 1905. 
Suchindram inscriptions of Vira Pandya. TAS, III, Nos. 22-26. 


. Kilmáttür ins. of Solanralaikonda Vira Pāņdya. SII, V, No. 304. 


` Ambāsamudram ins. of Solanralaikonda Vira Pāņdya. A. S. R. 


Ayyar. EI, XXV. 35-42. 


(4 IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE GANGAS: 


Jàvali Plates of $ri Purusha. EC, VI, Mg. 36. 

Islàmpur Plates of $ri Purusha, K. B. Pathak and Sten Konow. 
EI, XII, No. 10. 

Hosūr Plates of $ri Purusha. EC, X, Gd. 47. 

Devarhalli Plates of Sripurusha. EC, IV, Ng. 85. 

Manne (I) Plates of Mārasimha Loka Trinetra Yuvarāja. EC, 
IX, Ni. 60. 1 

Manne (II) Plates of Satyavākya Konganivarman Rājamalla. 
MAR, 1910. 

vins mītā Plates of Raņavikramayya (Nītimārga I). EC, IV, 

Narasapura Plates of Rājamalla II Satyavākya. EC, X, Kl. 90. 

Gattavadipura Plates of Rājamalla II Satyavakya and Nītimārga 
(Ereyappa). EC, XII, Nj. 269. 

Sudi Plates of Būtuga. J.F. Fleet. EI, III. 158-184. 


. Keregodi Rangapura Plates of Ràjamalla II (or his brother 


Bütuga II). MAR, 1918-1919. 
Kudlur Plates of Mārasimha. MAR, 1920-1921. 


` Alur Plates of Marasimha. MAR, 1923-1924. 


Udayendiram Plates of Prithivipati TI. SII, II, No. 76. 


. Takkolam ins. of Prithivipati II. SII, V, No. 1368. 
` Atakür ins. of Bütuga. J. F. Fleet. EI, VI. 50-57. 
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(5 IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE BANAS: 
1. Five Bàna inscriptions from Gudimallam. V. Venkayya. EI, XI. 


222-240 


2. Udayendiram Plates of Vikramāditya II. F, Kielhorn. EI, III. 
74-77. 
3. Gudimallam Plates of Bana Vikramaditya II. E. Hultzsch. EI, 


XVIL 1-7. 


(6) IMPORTANT INSCRIPTIONS OF THE VAIDUMBAS: 


1. Three inscriptions of Vaidumba Mahārāja Ganda Trinetra. R. S. 
Panchamukhi. EI, XXIII. 183-193. 


AIYANGAR, S. Krish- 
naswami. 


Arven, K. V. Subrah- 
manya. 
AROKIASWAMI, K. 
CHHABRA, B.Ch. and 
Rao, N. L. 
DixsnīTAR, V. R. R. 
GOPALAN, R. 


Heras, H. 
JOUVEAU - DUBREUIL, 


MAHALINGAM, T. V. 
Mīxaxsni, C. 
Morass, G. M. 
PANDARATHAR, T. V. 


Sadasiva. 


RAJAMANIKKAM, M. 
Rao, B. V. Krishna. 


Rao, G. V. Srinivasa. 


Rao, M. V. Krishna. 
Rao, N. L. 


Rice, B. L. 


SALETORE, B. A. 


Modern Works 

Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture. Calcutta, 1923. 2nd Ed. Calcutta, 
1942, 

Historical Sketches of Ancient Deccan. Mad- 
ras, 1917. 

The Early History of the Veļļār Basin. 
ras, 1954. 

See above, under Ch. VI. 


Mad- 


Studies in Tamil Literature and History. Lon- 
don, 1930. : 
de of the Pallavas of Kanchi. Madres, 
8. 


Studies in Pallava History. Madras, 1933. 

Ancient History of the Deccan (translated 
from the French by V. S. Swaminadha Dik- 
shitar). Pondicherry, 1920. 

Pallavas (translated from the French by V. 5. 
Swaminadha Dikshitar). Pondicherry, 1917. 

bed tei in South Indian History. Madras, 


Administrative and Social Life under the 
Pallavas. Madras, 1938. 

The Kadamba Kula. Bombay, 1931. 

Pirkülach-Cholar-Charittiram. Part I (in 
Tamil). Annamalainagar, 1949. 

Pāņdiyar Varalàru (in Tamil). Madras, 1950. 

Pallavar Varālāpu (in Tamil). Madras, 1952. 

A History of the Early Dynasties of Andhra- 
dega, Madras, 1942, 


ir pue Inscriptions. Vol. XIII. Madras, 


The Gaigas of Talkad. Madras, 1936. 


"Some New Facts about Chola History." JOR, 
XIX. 148-151. 


See above, under “Inscriptions” in “General 
Bibliography." 
Ancient Karnataka. Vol. I. Poona, 1936. 
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SasTRI, K. A. N. 


Sincan, D, C. 


VENKAYYA, V. 
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The Cholas. Vols. I, II.1. Madras, 1925, 1937. 

History of South India. Bombay, 1952. 

The Pandyan Kingdom. London, 1929. 

Studies in Chola History and Administration, 
London, 1932. 

The Early Pallavas. Lahore, 1935. 

The Successors of. the Sātavāhanas in the 
Lower Deccan. Calcutta, 1939. 

"Five Bana Inscriptions from Gudimallam.” 
EI, XI. 222-240. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CEYLON 


Original Sources 
() PALI: 


(See Dipavamsa and Mahàvamsa in General Bibliography) 


Dāthā-varnsa 
Hatthavaņagalla- 
vihara-vamsa 
Attangalu-vamsa 
Daļadāpūjāvaliya 
Daļadātirita 
Nikāya Saūgraha 


Pūjāvaliya, Ch. 34 


Rājaratnākaraya 
Rājāvaliya 


Coprincton, H. W. 


CooMARASWAMY, A. 
K 


GEIGER, W. 
GOPALAN, R. 
Huurzscu, E. 


Menpis, G. C. 
MŪLLER, E. 


Parker, H. 
PRīDHAM, C. 


SEWELL, R. 


Ed. and trans. by B. C. Law. Lahore, 1925. 


Ed. by James d'Alwis. 

(ii) SIMHALESE: X i 

M" by M. Kumāraņatunga. Colombo, B. E. 
466. 

Ed. by K. M. Perera. Colombo, 1893.  . 

Ed. by E. S. Rajasekhara. Colombo, 1920. 

Ed. by D. M. de Z. Wickramasinghe. Colombo, 
1890. Trans. by C. M. Fernando with an intr. 
by W. F. Gunawardhana. Colombo, 1908. 

Ed. by M. Medhankara Thera. Eng. trans. by 
B. Gunasekara (A Contribution to the His- 
tory of Ceylon). Colombo, 1895. 

Ed. by Simon de Silva. Colombo, 1907. 

Ed. by B. Gunasekara. Colombo, 1911. Eng. 
trans. by the same. Colombo, 1900. 3 


Modern Works 


History of Ceylon. London, 1926. , 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art. London, 


Ceylon. Wiesbaden, 1898. 

The Pallavas of Kanchi. Madras, 1928. 

“Contributions to Singhalese Chronology.” 
JRAS, 1913, pp. 517 ff. 

Early History of Ceylon. 9th Ed. Calcutta, 
1948. š 


Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. London, 1883. 

Ancient Ceylon. London, 1909. 

Historical Political and Statistical Account oj 
Ceylon and its Dependencies, 2 Vols. Lon- 
don, 1849. 

Historical Inscriptions of Southern India. 
Madras, 1932. 
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Surg, V. A. 


TonNovn, G. 
WICKREMASINGHE. 
WIJESIMHA, L. C. 


History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 2nd 
Ed. Revised by K. de B. Codrington. Oxford, 
1930. 

An Epitome of the History of Ceylon. 1836. 

Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Vol. I. 

Mahavamsa. Part I. Colombo, 1909. 


CHAPTER IX 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
(A) SANSKRIT, PALI, PRAKRIT, AND APABHRAMSA: 


(Note: A select list of important texts in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit 
and Apabhrarnša has been given in General Bibliograph;. 
Further accounts of individual texts and full bibliographical 
material will be found in the works of Das Gupta and De, 
Keith, Krishnamachariar, Winternitz, Geiger, Law, and 
others mentioned under “Histories of Literature" in General 
Bibliography above). 


Ausporr, A. 


AYYAR, A. S. Rama- 
natha 

Bagcut, P. C. (Ed.). 

BELVALKAR, S. K. 

BHANDARKAR, R. G. 


BHATTACHARYYA, D. 
Ba 


BHATTANATHA ŠVAMI 
BÜHLER, G. 


CHITRAV, S. V. 


De, S. K. 


DEVASTHALI, G. V. 


Apabhramša-Studien. Leipzig, 1937. 


"PG and its author.” QJMS, XIV. 302- 

L 

Dohākoša. Calcutta, 1938 (JDL, XXVIII). 

Systems of Sanskrit Grammar. Poona, 1915. 

Collected Works. Vols. I-IV. Poona, 1927- 
1933. 

“Date. of Vāchaspati Miśra and Udayanā- 
charya.” JGJRI, II. 349-356. 

“Mayuraja.” IA, XLI. 139-143. 

“The Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of 
Indian Artificial Poetry.” (Eng. trans. by 
V. S. Ghate) IA, XLII. 29-32; 137-148; 172- 
179; 188-193; 230-234; 243-249. 

Madhyayugīna Charitra-Kośa (Dictionary of 
Biography in Medieval India) (in Marathi). 
Poona, 1937. : 

History of Sanskrit Poetics. 2 vols. London, 
1923, 1925. : 

“Bhamaha’s Views on Guna.” Pathak Comm 
Vol. 353-358. 

“Mahanataka.” IHQ, VII. 629-643 (709-723). 

“The Problem of the Mahānātaka.” IH, 
VII. 537-627. 

“Sanskrit Literature under the Pàla Kings of 
Bengal" NIA, II (Ross Comm. Vol.) 263- 


282. 
“Vigakhadatta.” B. C. Law Volume, I, 50-57. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pra- 
krit Manuscripts in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay. Bombay, 1944. 
Introduction to the Study of Visakhadatta and 
his Mudra-Raükshasa. Poona, 1948. 
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Dixsnrir, 8. B. 


DIKSHITAR, V. R. R. 


Durra, B. B. and 
Sieg, A. N. 


FILLIOZAT, J. 


Gopr, P. K. 


Haas, G. 
Hazna, R. C. 


HoERNLE, À. F, R. 


Jain, H. L. 


Jouny, J. 


Kang, P. V. 


Kavi, M. R. 
Kaye, G. R. 


Kers, A. B. 
) 
KESAVA 
Konow, Sten 
KRIsHNAMACHARIAR, 


Lei, S. 
Mrrasut, V. V. 


Mooxerser, S. 
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Bharatiya Jyotisha Sastra (History of Indian 
"er rada (in Marathi). 2nd Ed. Poona, 
1931. 

The Purāņa Index. 2 vols. Madras, 1951, 1952. 


History of Hindu Mathematics. Lahore, 1935. 


La Doctrine Classique de la Médicine Indienne 
— Ses Origines et ses Paralléles Grecs. Paris, 
1949. 

“Date of Rākshasakāvya or Kāvyarākshasa— 
Before A.D. 1000.” JIH, XIX. 312-319. 


Dašarūpaka. New York, 1912. 


Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites 
and Customs. Dacca, 1940. 


Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India. 
Oxford, 1907, 

“Apabhrarnša Bhāshā aur Sāhitya” (Apabhra- 
ia Language and Literature) (in Hindi). 
NPP, L. 1-8; 100-121. 2 

“Apabhramša Literature.” AUS, I. 157-185. 

“Svayambha and his two poems in Apa- 
bhramáa." NUJ, No. 1, 1935. 

Medicin. Strassburg, 1901 (Eng. trans. "Indian 
Medicine", by C. G. Kashikar. Poona, 1951). 


History of Alankara Literature (Introduction 


to Sūhityadarpaņa, 2nd Edition). Bombay 
1923; History of Sanskrit Poetics (Inir. to 
Sah ten Pn 3rd Ed.). Bombay, 1951. 

History oj Dharmašāstra. Vol. I. Poona, 1930. 

“Date of Sagaranandin." NIA, II. 412-419. 

Hindu Astronomy. Calcutta, 1924. 

Hindu Mathematics. Lahore, 1889. 

Sanskrit Drama. Oxford, 1924; Reprint, Ox- 
ford, 1954. : 

Kalpadrukoša. Ed. by Ramavatara Sarma. 
Vol. I. GOS. Baroda, 1928. 

DUAE Drama. Berlin und Leipzig, 

History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. Mad- 
ras, 1937. 

Le théâtre indien.  Paric, 1890. 

“The Chronological Order of Rājašekhara's 
Works.” Pathak Comm. Vol. 359-366. 

«A dissertation on the identity of the author 


of the Dhvanyiloka.” B. C. Law Vol. I. 
179-193. 
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PETERSON, P. A third report of operations in search of Sans- 
krit mss. in the Bombay Circle, 1884-86. 
Bombay, 1887 (—JBBRAS, XVIII, Extra 

45) 


no. 45). 
A fourth report ... 1886-92. Bombay, 1894 
(—JBBRAS, XVIII, Extra no. 49A). 
Three reports on a search for Sanskrit mss. 
With an Index of books. Bombay, 1887. 
RAGHAVAN, V. “Literary Notes. (IV) The Rasaratnakoša, the 
Nātakaratnakoša and the Samgita Raja." 
ABORI, XIV. 258-263. 
“Somadevasiri, author of Nītivākyāmrita, 
8 Yašastilakachampü, etc." NIA, VI. 67-69. 
RAHULA SAMKRITYA- Purātattvanibandhāvali. Allahabad, 1937. 
YANA 


Ray, P. C. Pe, of Hindu Chemistry, etc. Calcutta, 
1887. : 

SARMA, RAMAVATARA — Kalpadrukoáa Intr. to (GOS, Baroda, 1928). 

SASTRI, H. P. Bauddha Gan o Doha (in Bengali). Calcutta, 

: 1323 B.S. 

Sasrri, P. P. S. “Problems of Identity—Visvarüpa, the author 


of Bālakrīdā and  Visvarüpacharya alias 
Suresvaracharya.” Festschrift Kane, pp. 


405-407. 

SCHUYLER, M. Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama. New 

PTs. : York, 1906. 

SHAHIDULLAH, M. "Buddhist Mystic Songs." DUS, IV. 1 ff. 

THIBAUT, G. Astronomie, Astrologie und Mathematic. 

s Strassburg, 1889. 

UPADHYzE, A. N. “Harisheņa’s Dharmapariksha in Apabhra- 
mša.” ABORI, XXIII. 592-608. 

VELANKAR, H. D. Jinaratnakośa (An Alphabetical Register of 
ae Works and Authors), Vol. I. Poona, 


“Varahamihira and Utpala (in relation to 
Sanskrit metres.)” C. K. Raja Presentation 
Volume, pp. 141-152. 
WINTERNITz, M. Geschichte der indischen Literatur. Band III. 
Leipzig, 1920. 


(B) DRAVIDIAN: TAMIL AND KANNADA: 


AIYANGAR (IyENGAR) Tamil Studies. Madras, 1914. 
K. Srinivasa 


AIVANGAR, S.Krishna- Ancient India and South Indian History. Vol. 


swami II. Poona, 1941. 
Avvam, C. V. Nara- Origin and Early History of Saivism in South 
yana India. Madras, 1936. 


Dīxsnīran, V.R.R. Studies in Tamil Literature and History. 2nd 
: E Ed. Madras, 1936. 


Hoorzn, J. S. M. Hymns oj the Alvars. Calcutta, 1929. 
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Kixcssunv & Pur- Hymns of the Tamil Saiva Saints, Calcutta, 
1920. 


LIPS 


MucGaur, R. S. =) Vane Heritage of Karnataka. 
Kannada Sahitya Charitra (in Kannada). My- 
sore, 1953. 
NARASIMHACHARYA, History of Kannada Language. Mysore, 1934 
R. History of Kannada Literature. 
Karnataka Kavi Charite (in Kannada). š 
Prurar, M. S. Purna- i ü 
lingam Tamil Literature. Tinnevelly, 1929. 
Pitar, Nallasvami. Studies in Saiva Siddhānta. Madras, 1911. 
PīnLar, Sundaram. Some Milestones iñ Tamil Literature. 
Rice, E. P. Kanarese Literature. Calcutta, 1918. 
SHARMA, S. R. Jainism and Karnataka Culture. Dharwar, 
1940. > 
CHAPTER X 


POLITICAL THEORY, ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION, . 
LAW AND LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 
Original Sources 
(i) LITERARY 
Bālakrīdā of Vi$varüpa t 
ut Sess above, under 'Dharmašāstra” in “Gene- 
ral Bibliography". 
Brihaddharma Purāņa 
Ed. by H. P. Sastri, BI. Calcutta, 1887-1897. 
Mahābhārata See above, under “General Bibliography". 
Manubhāshya of Medhātithi 
See above, under ''Dharmašāstra” in “Gene: 
ral Bibliography". sar 
Nītivākyāmrita of Somešvara 
See above, under “Polity” in "General Bib. 
liography”. 3 5 
Purāņas See above, under "General Bibliography". 
Rājatarangiņī of Kalhaņa : 
See above, under "Historical Works" in “Gene- 
ral Bibliography". TA ne 


(ii) INSCRIPTIONS 


Bnaxbanxān, D. R. List of Inscriptions (See above, under “Inscrip- 
tions" in "General Bibliography”.) 


HIRALAL, See above, under Ch. I. 

Marrreya, A. K. Gaudalekhamālā. Rajshahi, 1319 B.S. 

SeweLr, R. See above under Ch. VI. L d nid Opt 

AUN Modern Works EUR "S 

ArvawcAm, S.Krishna- Hindu Administrative Institutions im South 
swami- : = India. Madras, 1931. qx. sa rao Ft 
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ALTEKAR, À. S. Rāshtrakūtas and their times. Poona, 1934. 
State and Government in Ancient India. 
Banaras, 1949. 
BENI PRASAD The State in Ancient India. Allahabad, 1928. 
Theory of Government im Ancient India. 
Allahabad, 1927. 
Drksurrag, V. R. R. Hindu Administrative Institutions. Madras, 


1929. 
GHOSHAL, U. N. History of Hindu Political Theories. London, 
JAYASWAL, K. P. Hindu Polity. Calcutta, 1924; 2nd Ed. Ban- 
galore, 1943. 


MAJUMDAR, R. C. History of Bengal. Vol. I. Dacca, 194. 
(Ed.). : 
"SASTRI, K. A. N. The Pandyan Kingdom. London, 1929. 
The Cholas. Vol. II, Part 1. Madras, 1937. 
The Theory of pre-Muslim Indian Polity. 


Madras, 1912. 

SUBBARAO, R. “The Administrative System of the Early 
Ganga Kings of Kalinga.”  PIHC, III, 187- 
194. 

TRIPATHI, R. S. See above, under “Histories of the Period" in 


"General Bibliography.” 
VENKATESWARA, S. V. Indian Culture through the Ages. Vol. I. 
Mysore, 1932. 


CHAPTER XI 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Original Sources 


(See Epics, Purāņas, Philosophy, Dharma-éastra, Buddhist, Jain 
under Original Sources and Religion and Philosophy under Modern 
- Works in General Bibliography.) 


(A) GENERAL: 
Modern Works 


Barnett, L. D. Hindu Gods and Heroes. London, 1923. 

BARTH, A. The Religions of India (Authorised Eng. trans. 
by J. Wood. London, 1882). 

BHANDARKAR, R. G. Vaishņavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems. Strassburg, 1913; Indian Edition, 
Poona, 1928. 

Cultural Heritage of India 

Published by the Ramakrishna Mission Insti- 

tute of Culture, Calcutta 1937, 1953 etc. 


Euror, Sir Charles Hinduism and Buddhism. 3 Vols. London, 
1921. New Edition, 1953. 

FARQUHAR, J. N. Outline of the Religious Literature of India. 
Oxford, 1920. 

Hoprxiws, E. W. The Religions of India. Boston, 1895. 
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Nandivarman Pallavamalla (p. 167). 

Sañjaya, successor of Sannaha in Central Java, 
(p. 426), conquers Kambuja (p. 415). 

Accession of Dantidurga (p. 1). 

Dantidurga, Rāshtrakūta (pp. 1, 3, 20). 

Battle near Navsāri in which the Arabs were 
worsted (p. 2). 

Arabs of Sindh invade the kingdom of the Sain- 
dhavas (p. 98). 

Cheraman Perumāļ, last of the Perumāļs of 
Kerala (p. 164). 

Dantidurga accompanies the Chālukya suzerain 
in his expedition against Kāūchī (p. 2). 

Vanarāja Chāpa builds Aņahilapātaka (p. 102). 

Death of Vikramāditya II (p. 2) 


"Devendravarman II, E. Ganga (p. 139). 


*Abbasids supplant the Caliphs of the Umayyad 
dynasty (p. 124). 

Gopāla, Pala (p. 45). 

Tibetan kings exercise political domination in 
A. of India, acc. to Tibetan Chronicles (p. 

pci EI overthrows the Chālukya emperor 
p; 


*The date 618-905 given on p. 59 should be corrected accordingly. 
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753 
753 
753, 771, 773, 778 
754 
754-775 
755-797 
756 
c.756 
757 


e.757-860 
e.758-773 
759-765 


c.764 
c.164-c.799 
765-785 
. e. 765-815 
768 
768-772 
769 
e.770 
e.770-810 
771 
e.772 
c.773 
774 
775-785 
115-809 
c.776 


c.778 (or earlier) 
778 


778 


c.780 
180-793 
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Bappa, the Guhila, is said to have abdicated thc 
throne (p. 108). 

Dantidurga becomes the master of the whole of 
Mahārāshtra, and assumes imperial titles (p. 
2). 

Indian embassies to Baghdād (p. 449). - 

King Ko-lo-fong of Nan-chao (Mithila-rashtra) 
defeats the Chinese (p. 432). 

Caliph Al-Mansür (pp. 124, 125, 449). 

Khri-sron-lde-btsan, Tibetan king (pp. 58, 445) 

Bhartrivaddha, Chahamana ruler, acknowledges 
Nāgabhata as suzerain (p. 20). 

Hishàm appointed governor of Sindh (p. 98). 

Prithivindra-varman occupies the throne of 
hes on the death of Rudra-varman 

Dynasty of Panduranga in Champa (p. 422). 

Krishna I, Rāshtrakūta (pp. 3, 101). 

Agrabodhi VII, Ceylon (p. 168). 

Accession of Vajraditya of Kashmir (p. 114). 

Death of Vijayaditya I, E. Chalukya (p. 132). 

Vishnuvardhana, E. Chalukya (p. 132). 

Mahendra II Silameghavarna, Ceylon (p. 168). 

Nedunjadaiyan (also known as Jatilavarman, 
Maranjadaiyan,  Parantaka,  Varaguna 1), 
Pāņdya (pp. 156, 246). 

B I, Rashtraküta, encamps at Manne (p. 

Hishàm ibn 'Amr at-Taghlibi, governor of Sindh 
(p. 114). 

er sends an expedition against Kabul (p. 

Accession of Jayapida of Kāshmir (p. 115). 

Dharmapala, Pàla (pp. 45, 50). 

rit" king visits imperial court in China (p. 

Incorporation of the whole of the modern Hy- 
derabad State in the Rāshtrakūta empire (p. 


3). 
Death of Krishna I, Rāshtrakūta (p. 3). 
amd! pes ie burn the sacred temple in 
ampā and carry away the ima . 422). 
Caliph Al-Mahdi (p. 126). EE | 
Three Caliphates of *Abbasids (p. 125). 
LA another expedition against Barada 
p. : 
Accession of Vatsaraja, Pratīhāra (p. 22). 
Date of composition of Kuvalayamālā at Jāvā- 
lipura (Jalor) (pp. 21, 208). 
Erection of the temple of goddess Tara at 
Chandi Kalasan by a Sailendra king (p. 439). 
Accession of Dhruva, Rāshtrakūta (p. 4). 
Dhruva, Ràshtraküta (p. 159). 
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782 


783 


783 
783 
785-790 
786-809 
786 


787 
c.787 


788-812 
c.788-820 
c.790 


190-794 
793 


793-814 
794-795 


794-805 
795 


c.795 
c.796-847 


798-804 
799 
c.799 


c.799-847 
c.800 
c.800 


c.800 
c.800-c.1000 
801 


c.801 
802 


CHRONOLOGY 


Dharanindra-varman, the Sailendra king, has 
as his guru Kumāraghosha, inhabitant of 
Gauda (p. 414). 

Completion of Harivamsapurana by Jinasena 
at Vardhamānapura (pp. 21, 181). 

Indrayudha, the ruler of the North (p. 23). 

Jayavarāha of Sauryamandala (p. 101). 

Udaya or Dappula II, Ceylon (p. 168). 

Caliph Harun Al-Rashid (pp. 126, 449, 450). 

Caliph sends second expedition against Kābul 
(p. 125). 

Another Javanese raid in Champa (p. 422). 

Chinese emperor makes an alliance with the 
Caliph of Baghdàd and some Indian princes 
for security against Tibetans, acc. to a 
Chinese author (p. 445). 

Sivamàra II, W. Ganga (p. 159). 


` Sankarāchārya (pp. 303, 357). 


Dhruva, Rāshtrakūta, returns to the south from 
his northern campaign laden with rich booty 


(p. 5). 

Mahendra III Silameghavarna, Ceylon (p. 168). 

Indra-varman of Champā renews diplomatic 
relations with China, and sends presents of 
rhinoceros and buffaloes to the emperor 
(p. 423). 

Govinda III, Rāshtrakūta (pp. 8, 159). 

Conflict between Nagabhata and the Rāshtra- 
kütas (p. 26). 

Agrabodhi VIII, Ceylon (p. 168). 

Chinese Emperor, Te-tsong, receives an auto- 
graphed Buddhist manuscript from the king 
of Wu-ch'a (Udra) (p. 64). 

Govinda III, Rashtraküta, becomes the undis- 
puted overlord of the Deccan (p. 6). 

Dantiga-Danti-varman, ^ Vajrameghavarman, 
Later Pallava (p. 167). 

Mu-Khri-btsan-po, Tibetan king (p. 445). 

Death of Vishnuvardhana IV of Vengi (p. 8). 

Vijayaditya II becomes king of Vengī (pp. 8, 
132 ? 


). 
Vijayaditya II, E. Chalukya (p. 132). 
Durgasimha, grammarian (p. 189). 
Northern campaigns of Govinda III, Rashtra- 
küta (p. 8). 
Chitravāhana II of Aluvakheda (p. 163). 
Dynasty of Prālambha in Kāmarūpa (p. 61). 
Arrival of Iranian emigrants at Diu, acc. to 
Quissa-i-Sanjan (p. 352). 
Accession of Hari-varman, Champā (p. 423). 
Jaya-varman II becomes king of Kambuja (p. 
416). 
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802 Govinda III, Rāshtrakūta, defeats the con- 
federacy of Pallava, Pandya, Kerala, and 
Ganga rulers (p. 8). 
c.802 Govinda III, Rashtraküta, defeats Vijayāditya 
II and puts Bhima Salukki on the Vengi 
throne (p. 8). 


802, 807 Pyu king sends embassies to China (p. 432). 
803 King of Champā conguers the two Chinese 
districts of Hoan and Ai, acc. to Chinese 
history (p. 423). 
c.804 E ai Rāshtrakūta, invades Kāūchī 
p. 150). 
804-816 Ral-pa-can, Tibetan king, acc. to Francke | 
(p. 79, n. 6). 
805-821 Dappula II (or III), Ceylon (p. 168). 
808 Radhanpur grant (p. 132). + 
c.810-850 Devapala, Pila (p. 30). 
812 Baroda plate (p. 101). 
c.813 Chippatajayāpīda of Kashmir killed through 
the intrigue of his maternal uncles (p. 115). 
813-833 Caliph Al-Ma'mün (PP: 105, 125, 126, 127). j 
814 Death of Govinda IIT, Rāshtrakūta (p. 133). I 
814-878 COT ONA ham Rashtraküta (pp. 8, 11, 31, 160, 
815-862 Srimara Srivallabha, Pandya (p. 157). 
815 Ins. of Hari-varman of Champa mentioning 
invasion of Kambuja by him, and defeat of 
China (p. 417). 
817 Vijayaditya II of Vengi heads a rebellion 
against Rāshtrakūta Amoghavarsha (p. 9). 
817-836 Ral-pa-can, Tibetan king (pp. 58, 79, n. 7, 445). 
817-853 Rājamalla I, W. Ganga (p. 160). 
c.820-860 Vikrānta-varman III, Champā (p. 423). 
c.821 Amoghavarsha, Rāshtrakūta, becomes a major 
and assumes reins of administration (p. 10). 
821-824 Agrabodhi IX, Ceylon (p. 168). 
824-825 SER of the Kollam or Malayalam era (p. 
824-844 Sena Silameghavarna, Ceylon (p. 168). 
825 Settlement of Iranians at Sanjān, acc. to 
Quissa-i-Sanjan (p. 352). ; 
829 Harjara-varman (p. 60). 
c.830 Amoghavarsha, Rāshtrakūta, infliets a signal 
defeat on Vijayāditya II of Vengi (p. 9). 
c.830 Death of Karkka of the Gujarāt branch of the 
Rashtrakütas (p. 10). 
832 King of Nan-chao (Mithilā-rāshtra) invades the 
TM KE and plunders the capital city 
p. Š 
832 Charter by Jāika I, Saindhava king, as regent 
of his brother (p. 99). 
833 Death of Nāgāvaloka (Nāgabhata II), acc. to 


Prabhüvaka-charita (p. 27). 
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836,862 
c.841-842 
841 
842 
844-848 
844-879 
c.845 
c.845 
c.845-880 
c.847 
c.847-872 
c.848 
848-892 
c.850-871 
851 
c.853 
853-870 
853-880 
854 


854-877 
c.855-856 


855/56-883 
c.857 
c.860 
c.860 
c.860-895 
c.860-985 
861 
862 


c.862-880 
868-890 


CHRONOLOGY 


The earliest and latest known dates of Bhoja, 
Pratihàra (p. 32). 
King Lakshmaņarāja of Pāhala-maņdala (p. 


86). 
Index to the Nyāyasūtras by Vāchaspati (p. 
203). ( 
Chaņdamahāsena, of a branch of the Chāha- 
mānas at Dhavalapurī (mod. Dholpur) (p. 


107). 

Ibn Khordādbah (pp. 412, 418). 

Sena II, Ceylon (p. 169). 

Dhruva I of the Gujarat branch of Rashtra- 
kūtas killed in war against Amoghavarsha 
(p. 10). 

Accession of Akālavarsha, Gujarāt branch of 
Rāshtrakūtas (p. 10). 

Kokkalla I, Kalachuri (p. 30). 

Death of Vijayaditya II, E. Chalukya (p. 133). 

Tellarrerinda Nandivarman—Kampavarman, 
Later Pallava (p. 167). 

Death of Vishnuvardhana V, E. Chalukya, 
after a rule of 18 or 20 months (p. 134). 

Vijayaditya III, E. Chalukya (p. 134). 

Parakesari Vijayalaya Choladeva (p. 152). 

Sulaiman’s Arab account of India (pp. 32, 52, . 
254, n. 56, 412). 

Asaga composes eight works including Var- 
dhamüna-charita at Dharala in Choladesa 
(p. 182). 

Nītimārga I, W. Ganga (p. 160). 

Prithvipati I, collateral line of W. Gangas (p. 
160). 

Death of Jaya-varman II, Kambuja (p. 417). 

Jaya-varman III, Kambuja (p. 417). 

End of the rule of the Kārkota dynasty in 
Kāshmir, and the foundation of the Utpala 
dynasty (pp. 115-6). 

Avantivarman, Kāshmir (pp. 116, 244, 368). 

Date of Jayasimhasüris Prakrit comm. on 
Upadešamālā (p. 208). 

End of the war between Amoghavarsha and 
the Gujarāt branch of Rāshtrakūtas (p. 10). 

Amoghavarsha, Rāshtrakūta, marries his dau- 
ghter Chandrobalabbe to Bütuga, a Ganga 
prince (p. 9). 

Indra-varman II, Champā (p. 424). 

Bhrigu dynasty of Champā (p. 423). 

Parabala, Rāshtrakūta, rules in Central India 


(p. 49). 
Embassy from Pyu kingdom visits China (p. 
432) ; 


Varagunavarman, Pāņdya (p. 158). 
Vikramāditya I, Bāņa (p. 162). 
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c.870 
870 


870-907 
c.871-907. 

872-903 

872-913 

874 
c.875 

877 


877-889 
c.878 


c.878 


878-914 
879, Oct.20 
879-890 
879-900 
879-926 
880 

c.880 


880-900 
c.880-900 

883 

883-902 
c.885 

886 

888 

890-907 


892-922 
893 


893 
c.893 


c.896-905 
898,910 


899 
c.900 


c.900 
c.900 
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Ya'qüb ibn Layth conquers Kabul and Zābul 
(pp. 111, 125). 

Jayāditya II of the Malayaketu dynasty of 
Vijayapura (p. 92). 

Rājamalla II, W. Ganga (p. 160). 

Aditya I, Chola (p. 152). 

Saffarids (p. 127). 

Nripatungavarman, Later Pallava (p. 167). 

Rāņaka II, Saindhava (p. 100). 

Ya'kübi (p. 418). 

Indra-varman II of Champā sends an embassy 
to China (p. 424). 

Indra-varman, Kambuja (p. 419). 

Bànas and Vaidumbas defeat W. Gangas and 
Nolambas at the battle of Soremati (p. 162). 

Death of Amoghavarsha I, Rāshtrakūta, and 
the accession of his son Krishna II (p. 11). 

Krishna II, Rāshtrakūta (pp. 11, 12, 31, 87). 

Epoch of the Newārī era (p. 58-9). 

Udaya II (or I), Ceylon (p. 169). 

*Amr ibn Layth (p. 112). 

Raghavadeva, Nepal (p. 59). 

Uddyotana becomes an Acharya (p. 295). 

Pallavas defeat Pandyas at Sripurambiyam 
near Kumbhakonam (pp. 151, 158). 

Marasimha II, collateral line of W. Gangas 

DIE RUP 
arāntaka Vīranārāyaņa Pāņdya (p. 158). 

Death of (Veramie Kashmir Es 116). 

Sankaravarman of the Utpala dynasty of 
Kāshmir (p. 111). 

Death of Bhoja (p. 33). 

Agguka IV, Saindhava (p. 100). 

End of the reign of Guņaka-Vijayāditya, E. 
Chālukya (p. 87). 

Kāšsyapa IV Srisanghabodhi, Ceylon (p. 169). 
inscription (p. 135). 

Chālukya-Bhīma I (p. 135). 

Earliest known date of Mahendrapāla I, Prati- 
hàra (p. 33). 

e vain the Chālukya, in Saurāshtra (p. 


00) 


Aes I, Chola, defeats Aparājita, Pallava (p. 


Jayasimha-varman, Champā (p. 424). 

Known years of Balitung (Dharmodaya Mahā- 
Sambhu), Java (p. 427). 

Avanivarman ruling as a vassal of Pratīhāra 
Mahendrapala (p. 100). 

Rajasekhara (p. 180). 


- Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva (p. 76). 


Death of Yašo-varman, Kambuja (p. 420). 
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c.900-c.920 
c.900-925 
900-940 


902 
903 
904(or 905) 


904, 915 
c.905-910 
906 


907 
907-917 


907-935 

907-953 
c.908 
c.911-971 
c.912 

914 


914 


914-922 
914 


914 
c.915 


c.915 
c.915 

915-916 
c.915-935 
c.916 

916 

917 

917-918 

918-930 
c.920 

920 

921 

922 


c.922 


CHRONOLOGY 


` Māravarman Rājasimha II, Pandya (p. 158). 


Harsha, Chandella (p. 83). 

Prithvīpati II, collateral line of W. Gangas 
(p. 160). 

Ibn al-Faķīh (p. 412). 

Ibn Rosteh (p. 418). 

San-fo-tsi (Sailendra empire) sends an em- 
bassy to China (p. 413). 

Known dates of Jàika II, Saindhava (p. 100). 

Bhadra-varman III, Champā (p. 424). 

Queen Sugandhà deprived of her power, and 
Pārtha, ten-year old son of NUTEN ama ni 
placed on the throne of Kashmir (p. 118). 

Accession of Parantaka I, Chola (p. 169). 

Kāšyapa V, Abhaya Silameghavarna, Ceylon 
(p. 169). i 

Nitimarga II, W. Ganga (p. 160). 

Parantaka I, Chola (pp. 153, 170). 

Death of Narayanapala, Pala (p. 53). 

Indra-varman III, Champa (p. 425). 

Accession of Mahīpāla, Pratīhāra (p. 35). 

Death of Krishna III, Rāshtrakūta, and acces- 
sion of Indra (p. 12). 

Queen Sugandha of Kashmir advances towards 
the capital to regain her power (p. 118). 

Indra III, Rashtraküta (pp. 12-13). 

Indra III, Rashtraküta, performs tulāpurusha 
(p. 398 n. 254). 

Dharanivaraha, the Chapa ruler d 102). 

opes of Dakshottama in Mataram (p. 
427). 

Battle at Veļļūr in which the Cholas defeat 
the Pandyas and the Sinhalese (p. 153). 
Parantaka Chola defeats the Vaidumbas of 
Renandu and uproots the Banas with the aid 

of Prithvipati II, W. Ganga (p. 154). 

Visit of Al Mas'üdi to India (p. 35). 

Sivagupta, Somavarnšī (p. 145). 

Abū Zaid Hasan, Arab writer (p. 412). 

pos of Kanauj by Rāshtrakūtas (p. 

5). 

A great famine breaks out in Kashmir (p. 118). 

Dappula III (or IV), Ceylon (p. 169). 

Dappula IV (or V), Ceylon (p. 169). 

Cholas defeat and expel Rājasimha II, Pandya 
(p. 153). 

TOM date of the death of Nāthamuni 
p. 311). 

Nirjitavarman of Kāshmir deposes Pārtha and 
assumes royalty (p. 118). 

Death of Indra III, Rāshtrakūta, and accession 
of Amoghavarsha II (p. 13). 

Death of Chālukya-Bhīma I (p. 135). 
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c.922 
c.922 
c.922 end 


922-929 


923 


c.925 
c.927-936 
c.928 

929 

929 


c.929 
930 


930-933 
930-936 


932 
933 


933-942 
935-946 


935-970 
936 


936 ` 
936-939 


937 


937 
937 


939 
939 
939 
939 
939-948 
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Vijayāditya IV succeeds his father Chalukya- 
Bhīma I (p. 136). 

Death of Vijayāditya IV, E. Chalukya, after 
a reign of six months (p. 136). 

Amma I, alias Vishnuvardhana, succeeds his 
father Vijayaditya IV (p. 136). 

Amma I, E. Chalukya (p. 136). 

Death of Nirjitavarman after placing another 
son Chakravarman on the throne of Kashmir 
(p. 118). 

Accession of Yašovarman or Lakshavarman, 
son of Harsha, Chandella (p. 83). 

Govinda IV, Rāshtrakūta (p. 136). 

End of the kingdom of Matarām, Java (p. 427). 

Rule of Tāla Vikramāditya (II) and Bhima II, 
E. Chālukya (p. 136). 

Kanthika-Vijayaditya IV succeeds his father 
Amma I, E. Chalukya (p. 136). 

Accession of Sindok in Eastern Java (p. 429). 

Assassination of Bhima II after a rule of eight 
months (p. 136). 

Udaya II (or III), Ceylon (p. 170). 

EA or Yuddhamalla (II), E. Chalukya (p. 

Mufjala composes Laghumānasa (on mathe- 
matics) (p. 199). 

Devasena, author of Nayachakra and other 
works (p. 215). 

Sena III, Ceylon (p. 170). 

Period of the rule of Bhima II, Chālukya, 
aecording to a record (p. 137). 

Mer wa Mahābhavagupta, Somavamšī (p. 

Amoghavarsha III overthrows Govinda IV, 
„and occupies the Rāshtrakūta throne (p. 14). 

First Parsi settlement at Sanjān (p. 352). 

PAY sienna’ III, Rāshtrakūta (pp. 13, 14, 

Bugs II ousts Rājamalla III, W. Ganga (p. 


Death of Uddyotana (p. 295). 

Chakravarman of Kashmir loses life at the 
hands of robbers (p. 118). 

Unmattāvanti of Kashmir places Süravarman 
II on the throne after declaring him as his 
son (p. 119). 

End of the Utpala dynasty in Kashmir (p. 119). 

yum of Ya$askara, Kashmir (pp. 119, 

Death of Amoghavarsha and accession of his 
son Krishna III (p. 14). 

Yašaskara, Kashmir (pp. 119, 368). 
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939-967 

940 

941 

941 (or 942) 

942 

942 

942-950 

942-994/5 
c.943 


c.944 


946 
947 
948 
948-949 
949 


950 
950-953 
950-958 
950-1000 
951 


951,953 
c.953 

953-954 

953-957 

953-968 

953-969 

955 
c.956 

956 

956 


957-973 
958-971 


958-972 


A.LK.—35 


CHRONOLOGY 


Krishna III, Rāshtrakūta (pp. 14, 15, 138, 161, 
170, 189). 

Death of Prithvipati II, collateral W. Ganga 
line (pp. 154, 161). 

Pampa composes Adi Purāņa and Pampa Bhā- 
rata (p. 223). 

Harsha-varman succeeds his father Jaya-var- 
man IV, Kambuja (p. 420). 

Completion of Pāsanāha-chariu by Padmakīrti 
(p. 218). $ [ 

Bhartripatta, Guhila king (p. 108). 

Udaya III (or IV), Ceylon (p. 170). 

Mūlarāja, Chaulukya (p. 104). 

Krishna III, Rāshtrakūta, and Būtuga, Ganga, 
capture Kafichi and Tanjore (p. 14). 

Accession of Rājendra-varman and removal of 
the capital back to Yasodharapura, Kambuja 
(p. 420). 

Amma II succeeds his father Chalukya Bhima 
II (p. 137). M 

p gūtā date of Sindok, Eastern Java (p. 
42 


Yašaskara of Kashmir poisoned by his atten- 
dants (p. 119). 

Devapāla, Pratihara (p. 37). 

Battle of Takkolam in which Cholas were de- 
feated and their crownprince Rājāditya was 
killed (pp. 14, 154, 158, 161, 162). 

Death of Parvagupta, Kashmir (p. 112). 

Sena IV, Ceylon (p. 170). " 

Kshemagupta, Kashmir (p. 112). 

Dhanga, Chandella (p. 38). 

Indra-varman III of Čhampā sends an embassy 
to China (p. 425). 

Known dates of Allata, son of Bhartripatta, 
Guhila (p. 108). 

Death of Parāntaka Chola (p. 155). 


‘Vinavakapala II. Pratihara (p. 37). 


Gaņdarāditya, Choļa (p. 156). 

Beet interregnum in Tondamandalam 
p. 155). 

Mahendra IV. Cevlon (pp. 170, 209, 211). 

Mahipala II, Pratihara (». 36). 

Bādapa, son of Yuddhamalla, drives out Amma 
II (p. 138). 

Krishna III, Rāshtrakūta, places Bādapa on 
Vengi throne (p. 15). 

Construction of the temple of Harshanatha by 
Simharāja, Chāhamāna (p. 106). 

Sundara Chola or Parāntaka II, Chola (p. 156). 

Indra-varman III of Champā sends seven em- 
bassies to China (p. 425). 

Abhimanyu, Kashmir (p. 113). 
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c.959 
960 
c.960 
960 
960-974 


960-1279 
961,962 


c.963 
964 
965 


966 


c.966 


967 
968 


968 


969-979 
970 


c.970-1000 
pues 74, 75 


971 
971 


972 
c.972 


972 

972 

972 Sept. 
972-973 
972-979 


973 


973 
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Somadeva composes Yaáastilaka-champü (pp. 
187, 294). 

San-fo-tsi (Sailendra) sends an embassy to 
China (p. 413). 

Beginning of the rule of Song dynasty in China 
(p. 421). 

Mahā Purāņa by Pushpadanta (p. 197). 

Mārasiroha III, W. Ganga (p. 161). 

Song dynasty in China (p. 443). 

San-fo-tsi (Sailendra) sends embassies to China 
(p. 413). 

Second Rāshtrakūta expedition led by Krishņa 
III into northern India (pp. 15, 38). 

300 Chinese monks start for India on a twelve 
year pilgrimage (p. 443). 

Completion of Maha Purana by Pushpadanta 
(p. 217). 

157 Buddhist monks pay imperial homage to 
the holy places in India in pursuance of the 
appeal by the Chinese emperor (p. 443). 

Bhattotpala’s commentary on Brihat-samhitā 
(p. 199). 

Accession of Khottiga, Rāshtrakūta (p. 15). 

Dinh Bo Linh, Annamese chief, founds an in- 
dependent kingdom to the north of Champā 
(p. 425). 

Death of Rājendra-varman, and accession of 
his son Jaya-varman V, Kambuja (p. 420). 

Sena V, Ceylon (p. 170). 

DAT slays his younger brother Amma II 

p. : 

Yayati Mahāšivagupta, Somavarnšī (p. 146). 

San-fo-tsi sends embassies to China (p. 413). 

Chamundaraja of Jhālwār (p. 95). 

des shipping house opened at Canton (p. 


44 Indian monks visit China (p. 443). 

Taila II, Chàlukya, puts an end to the Rashira- 
küta supremacy in Kuntala (p. 85). 

Death of Abhimanyu, Kāshmir (p. 120). 

Siyaka, Paramāra, captures and plunders the 
Sis baba capital Mālkhed (pp. 15, 95, 

Death of Khottiga, Rāshtrakūta (p. 15). 

asti composes Püiyalachchhi (pp. 186, 


Parameévara-varman of Champa sends no less 
than six embassies to China (n. 425). 

Dharmadeva, a monk of Nālandā, received by 
the Chinese emperor with great honour (p. 


443). 
Vigraharāja II, Chāhamāna (p. 106). 
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973 

973 

973-985 

974 
c.974 

974-995 

974-985 


975 
975 


977 

977 

978-1036 

978 

979 

979 

979-1027 
c.980 

980 

980,83 

980-1015 

982 

982 

982 

982-1011 

983 

984 

985 

985-1016 

985-1024 

987. 
c.988 

989 
c.989 


990 


CHRONOLOGY 


Taila II, Chālukya, rebels against Karkka, 
Rāshtrakūta (p. 16). 1 
Jatà Choda-Bhima kills Dānārņava in battle 
and makes himself king of Vengi (p. 138). 

Uttama Chola (p. 156). 

Taila defeats Marasimha, Ganga (p. 16). 

Death of Marasimha, W. Ganga (p. 163). 

Composition of Mritasaijivini by Halayudha 
in honour of Muūja, Paramara (p. 189). 

RET or Rājamalla IV, W. Ganga (p. 
161). : e 

Death of Tribhuvana, Kashmir (p. 120). 

Vijayasimha composes Bhuvanasundari-katha 
(p. 209). 

Saktikumara, Guhila (p. 108). 

Vajradaman (p. 85). 

Bhaskara Ravivarman (p. 164). 

Chamunda Raya composes Chümundaraya 
Purdna (p. 161). 

Naval expedition of Paramešvara-varman of 
Champa (p. 425). 

Death of Dinh Bo Linh, Annamese chief (p. 
425). 

Mahendra V, Ceylon (p. 171). 

Birth of Dīpankara (Atīša) (p. 447). 

Diddā kills Bhimagupta and ascends the throne 
of Kashmir (p. 120). 

San-fo-tsi sends embassies to China (p. 413). 

Vajrahasta Aniyankabhima, Ganga (p. 142). 

Chinese emperor appoints a Board of Trans- 
lators with three Indian scholars at the head 
(p. 443). 

Le Hoan, Annamese chief, returns with an 
immense booty from Champa (p. 425). 

Chamunda Raya erects a basti at Sravana 
Belgola (p. 161). 

Board of Translators translate more than two 
hundred; volumes (p. 443). 

Chamunda Raya executes a colossal statue of 
Gommatešvara at Sravana Belgola (p. 161). 

Udayana composes Tattvašuddhi and Laksha- 
navali (p. 204). 

Accession of Rajaraja I, Chola (p. 155). 

Rājarāja Chola (p. 143). 

Rakkasa Ganga. W. Ganga (p. 162). R 

Dhammaparikkha of Harisheņa (p. 219). 

Accession of Mahīpāla I, son of Vigrahapāla 
II, Pala (p. 55). E 

Accession of Viiaya Sri Hari-varman (II) at 
Vijaya (p. 426). 

Sabuktigīn defeats the confederacy of Hindu ^ 
chiefs near Lamghan (n. 85). , 

ael se San-fo-tsi (Sailendra) (pp. 414, 
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H 


Sridhara Bhatta composes Nyáyakandali (p. 


204). 

Period of the ee activity of Abhinava- 
gupta (pp. 205, 300). 

Le Hoan, d rire chief, releases a number 
of Cham prisoners (p. 426). 

Javanese envoy visits Chinese court (p. 430). 

Abhinavagupta composes Bhairava-stotra (p. 
193). ç 

Ranna composes Ajita Purāņa (p. 224). 

Close of the reign of Mūlarāja Chaulukya 
who abdicated the throne in favour of his 
son Chāmuņdarāja (p. 104). } 

Jayapala, Shahi, annexes the kingdom of 
Lo ür (p. 113). 

Durlabharāja, Chāhamāna (p. 106). 


Rājarāja conquers Vengi from Jaļā Choda- | 


Bhima (p. 139). 
Saktivarman becomes ruler of Vengi (p. 139). 
Saktivarman, son of Dānārņava (p. 139). 
Soddhala, author of Udayasundarikatha (p. 
188). 
End of the reign of Sindhurāja, Paramara (p. 
9 


8). ) 
Bhatta Jagaddhara and Chhichhubhatta from ` 


Kashmir (p. 190). 
Ugrabhüti, grammarian (p. 189). 


Padmagupta alias Parimala, author of Nava- ` 


sáhasankacharita (p. 183). 
Death of Jaya-varman V, Kambuja (p. 420). 


Death of Sembiyan Mahādevī, wife of Ganda- —_ 


raditya Chola (p. 155). 

Death of Dharmadeva, a monk of Nālandā, in 
China (p. 443). 

San-fo-tsi (Sailendra) sends an embassy to 
China without any hindrance from Java (pp. 
413, 430). 

Death of Diddà of Kashmir, and accession of 
Samgrāmarāja (p. 120). 

Choļas capture Taļakād (p. 162). 


Destruction of Java by a great catastrophe ` 


according to a record of Airlangga (p. 431). 
bs a rules jointly with Rudra in Nepal 
p. 59). 

Death of Dharmavarnša of Java (p. 431). 


Close of the reign of Chamundaraja, Chau- ` 


ii according to Gujarat chroniclers (p. 


Dharmaparīkshā of Amitagati (p. 219). 


Chola embassy visits the imperial court at. 


China (p. 444). 


. Abhinavagupta composes Pratyabhijsavimar- 


šinī (p. 193). vi 
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10151016 Kāmārņava, Gaga (p. 142). 
1016-1019 Gundama, Ganga (p. 142). 
1019-1038 Madhukāmārņava, Gahga (pp. 142, 143). 
1022 Three Bodh-Gayā inscriptions refer to the con- 
struction of stone stüpas by three Chinese 
monks (p. 444). 
1027-1039 Vikramabāhu, Ceylon (p. 172). 
1031 Accession of Vyāsa, Kalachuri (p. 93). 
1033 Another Choļa embassy to China (p. 444). 
1033 Bodh-Gayà ins. recording the construction of 
pe in honour of emperor T'ai-tsong (p. 
1036 Visit of nine Indian monks to China (p. 444). 
1036 Close of the long and intimate cultural inter- 
course between India and China (p. 444). 
1038, April 9 Coronation of  Vajrahasta Anantavarman, 
Ganga (p. 140). 
1039-1042 Mahālānakīrti, Ceylon (p. 172). 
1042-1046 Jagatīpāla, Ceylon (p. 172). 
1046-1048 poc ans or Parakramapandya, Ceylon (p. 
1048-1054 Lokešvara, Ceylon (p. 173). 
1053 Death of Dīpankara or Atīša (p. 448). 
1054-1055 Kešadhātu Kasyapa, Ceylon (p. 173). 
1055-1110 Vijayabāhu I, Ceylon (pp. 173, 210). 
1069 Namisādhu's commentary on Rudrata's Kāvyā- ` 
lamkāra (p. 185). I 
1077 Chola embassy to China (p. 444). 
1079 King Sodhadeva, Kalachuri (p. 93). 
1080-1101 Harsha, Kashmir (p. 112). 
1123-1140 DE Srutakirti, author of Nāmamālā 
p. ; e 
1159 Senat, commentator of Amarakosa (p. 
1178 Chou Ku-fei, Chinese author, refers to Quilon 
E centre of trade with China 
p. a j 
1210-1236 Sultān Iltutmish (p. 113). 
c.1211 Muhammad 'Aufi (p. 112). 
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1. Rāshtrakūtas of Mālkhed 


Indra I 2. Krishna I 


1. Dantidurga 3. Govinda II 4. Dhruva 


Gujarāt branch) 
6. Amoghavarsha I (or Sarva) 


7. Krishna II d. Chandrobalabbe (m. Bütuga) 


8. RB In 11. Amoghavarsha III r 


| | | 
9. Amoghavarsha II 10. Govinda IV 12. A hi 13. Khottiga Ni 


x $ 14. Karkka Il 


| 
15. Indra IV 


2. Rashtrakitas: Gujarat Branch 


1. Indra 
| 

2. Karkka Suvarnavarsha Govinda 

3. Dhruva I Dhārāvarsha 

4, Akālavarsha 

| | Pot 
5. Dhruva II Govinda 6. Dantivarman 
7. ņarāja. 
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x . 
m 
1. Nagabhata I i 
PRI 
2. Kākkuka 3. pap 
a 4. Vatsaraja 1 

5. Nagabhata II (or Nāgāvaloka) 
6. Rāmabhadra 


7. Bhoja (Prabhāsa, Ādivarāha, or Mihira) 
Dehanāgādevī = 8. Malesdiepkin = Mahidevi (or Mahādevī) 
(Mahendrāyudha, 


13. Vināyakapāla II 
14. Mahīpāla H 

15. Vijayapāla 

16. Rājyapšla 

17. "Trilochanapála 
18(?) Yasahpala. 


(N.B.—For the different views about the relationship of kings 
Nos. 13-15, cf. above, p. 37 f). : 


4. The Palas 
Dayitavishnu 
Yon 
1. siis 
ss i 
2 WEN ki; 
8. Devapala. Jayapāla 


4. Vigrahapāla 1 
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6. Rājyapāla 
f bue 
q 8 T un 
9. Mahīpāla I 
| 5. Kümarüpa 
j 1. Sālambha (or Prālambha) 
j ei 
i 3. Vanamāla-varman 
í 4. Jayamāla (Vīravāhu) 
5. Bala-varman 
(? Tyāgasithha) 
6. Nepal! 
f 1. Righavadeva 
2. Jayadeva 


3. Vikramadeva 

4. Narendradeva 

5. Guņakāmadeva I 

8. Udayadeva 

7. Nikbbavwieva and Rudradeva 
7. Karas of Utkala (See above, p. 63) 
8. Bhañjas of Khiüjali (See above, p. 69) 
9. Bhafjas of Khijjinga (See above, p. 74) 


10. Sūlkis (See above, p. 77) 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


| 4 
2. Sankaragaņa (alias Šankila) Arjuna d. (=m. Rāshtrakūta Krishna ID = — 


3. Bālaharsha 4. Yuvarāja I (alias . d. (=m. COSME 
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Tungas 
Rājā Jagattunga 
Salāņatuiga 
3 Baral | 
Mayūravarmša ' 
x Uditavarāha 
| Tejavarāha 
Udayavarāha 
Nandas (See above, p. 78) 
Chandellas of Kharjūravāhaka 
1. Nannuka 
2. Vākpati 
8. Jayašakti (alias Jejjāka) 4. Vijayašakti (alias Vijjaka) 
(d. Natta=m. Kokkalla I) 5. Rāhila 
6. Harsha 
7. Yašovarman (alias Lakshavarman) 
~ 8. Dhanga 
.. 9. Ganda 
Kalachuris of Tripuri 


1. Kokkalla (m. Natta, d. ii Chandella Jayašakti) 


Keyūravarsha) — Jagattuhga) 
5. Lakshmanaraja | 
6. Sankaragana II 7. Yuvarája I 


8. Kokkalla II 
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16. Kalachuris of Sarayupàra? 
1. Rājaputra 
2. Sivaraja I 
3. Sahkaragana I 


4. Gunambhodhideva (alias Guņasāgara I) 


| 
5. Ullabha 6. Bhāmānadeva I 
7. Sankaragaņa II (alias Mugdhatunga) 


8. Guņasāgara II 


| 7 
9. Sivarāja II Bhāmāna 12. Vyāsa 


10. Šankaragaņa III 13. Sodhadeva 
11. Bhīma 


17. Malayaketus of Vijayapura 
1. Mahārājādhirāja Jayāditya I 
2. a Dharmāditya 


3. s Jayāditya II 


18. Paramāras of Mālava 
1. Upendra (alias Krishņatāja) 


2. Veirisirnha I Dambarasihba (ruled in Vagada) 
3. Siyaka 1 
4. Vàkpati I 
5. Vairisirhha II (alias Vajrata) 
6. Siyaka II (alias Harsha) 


1. Muñja (alias Utpala, | 8. Sindhuraja (alias 
alias Vākpatirāja) Kumāranārāyaņa, alias K 
j P: | Navasahasanka) 
| | | 
Arņorāja Chandana 9. Bhoja Dusala 
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19. Paramāras of Vāgada 
Dambarasimha 
Dhanika 
Karka or Chachcha 


Chandapa 
20. Saindhavas of Saurashtra 
> 1. Pushyadeva 
2. Loa nem I 
3. Agguka I 
4. ee I 
5. Krishnaraja II (f a I 
6. Agguka II | | 
8. Chamundaraja 9. Agguka LI 
11. Agguka IV 10. Rāņaka II 
12. Jāika II Yuvarāja Jāika 


21. Chālukyas of Saurāshtra 


T. SE 2. Mahalla 
3. X 

4. Vāhukadhavala 

5. Avanivarman I 

6. Balavarman 


7. Avanivarman II (alias Yoga) 
22. Varāhas of Sauryamandala 
Mahāvarāha 
Jayavarāha 


23. Chapas of Vardhamāna 
1. Vikramārka 


| 
2, Addaka 
3. Pulakeši 


| 
4. Dhruvabhata 5. Dharaņivarāha 
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24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


GENEALOGY 


Chāpas of Aņahilapātaka 


1. Vanarāja 


2. Yogarāja 


3. Ratnāditya 


4. Kshemarāja 


5. Ākadadeva 


6. Bhūyadadeva (alias Bhūyagadadeva. 
alias Sāmantasiri 


Chaulukyas of Mattamayūra 


1. Simhavarman 


2. Sadhanva 


3. Avanivarman 


d. Nohalā (=m. Kalachuri Yuvarāja 1) 


Chaulukyas of Aņahilapātaka 


1. Mūlarāja 


2. Chāmuņdarāja 


| 
3. Vallabharāja 


Chaulukyas of Lāta 


Bārappa 


4. Durlabharāja 


Gongirāja 


Chāhamānas of Sākambharīs 


1. Vāsudeva 
2. "R 
3. Pūrņatalla 
4. Jayarāja 


5. dise I 


| 
6. Chandraraja I 


8. Durlabharaja 
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| 
1. Gopendrarāja 
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TUM 0 Gone C Um 
10. II (alias Šašinripa) 
1L a HI d. Kalāvatī (m. king of Kanauj) 
u Chia 
13. Vākpatirāja 
14. "ims Vatsarája Lakshmana (founder of the ` 


l Naddula branch) 
15. Vigraharāja II 16. Dur! i 


29. Chāhamānas of Naddula 


1. Lakshmana 
+ vr Ga wh | RES — 
2. Sobhita x Vigrahapála 
3. Balirája 4. Mahendra (alias Mahendu) 
Im | 
5. Ašvapāla Anahilla 


30. Chahamanas of Dholpur 


1. Isuka 


2. Mahisharama 
3. Chandamahasena 
31. Chahamanas of Partabgarh ` 
3 hiec ' 
2. Durlabharaja 


8. Mahēsāmanta Indrarāja 
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32. Guhilas of Mewār* 
1. Khommāņa I (alias Bappa, alias Kālabhoja) 


2. Mattata " 
I 3. Bhartripatta I 


8. Bhartripatta II 
9. Allata 
10. Naravühana 
11. Šālivāhana 
12. i ara 
I [^ | 


| | | 
Ambāprasāda Suchivarman Naravarman Anantavarman Kīrtivarman 


33. Guhilas of Dhod* 


TER 
Ë : 
š y : 


34. Tomaras 
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| | 
Pūrņarāja Devarāja 3. Gogga 


Rudrena 


35. Hindu Shāhis 
1. Kallar (alias Lalliya Shāhi) 
2. Sāmanta 
3. Toramāņa (alias Kamaluka) 
4. Bhīma 


Í Ishtapāla 
5. Jayapāla 
6. Ānandapāla 


36. Kāshmir; Kārkota Dynasty 


1. Lalitaditya Muktāpīda 
| SM «TA | 


2. Kuvalayapida 3. Vajraditya Bappiyaka 


| | | 
4. Prithivyapida I 5. Sarngrāmāpīda I 


6; 8 Jayāpīda (alias Vinayaditya) 


7. Jajja (usurper) 


p | 
9. Lalitāpīda 10. Sarngrāmāpīda (alias Prithivyāpīda) 
11. Chippata Jayāpīda (alias Brihaspati) (son of 1) 


12. Utpalaka and 4 others (maternal 
uncles of 11) 


13. Ajitápida (gr. son of 3) 
14. Anahgapida (son of 10) 
15. Utpalāpīda (son of 13) 


16. Avantivarman 
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37. Kāshmir: Utpala Dynasty 


Utpala (or Utpalaka) 
Sukhavarman 


1. Avantivārman Šūravarman 


2. Sankaravarman (=5. Sugandhā) E 


| 
3. Gopálavarman 4 Samkata T; 8 Nirjitavarman (alias Pahgu) 


— 


6;11 Pārtha 9,12;14 Chakravarman 10. Süravarman I 
15. Unmattāvanti 13. Sambhuvardhana (usurper) 

16. Süravarman H 

17. Yakeskara 


38. Kāshmir: Yašaskara Dynasty 


Prabhākaradeva 
1. YaSaskaradeva 
2. Sarngrāmadeva 


3. Parvagupta 


39. Kāshmir: Parvagupta Dynasty 


Abhinava 
Sarngrāmagupta 
1. Parvagupta 
2. Kshemagupta (—7. Diddā) 
3. Abhimanyu 
i A ee 
4. Nandigupta 5. Tribhuvana 6. Bhīmagupta 
1. Didda T No. 2) 
8. Sarhgramaraja (aspa of No. 7) 
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. 
40. Kashmir: Kingdom of Darvābhisāra and Lohata® 


8. Sajjana-varman 
8A. (? Mrityuājaya-varman) 


. 10. Yugal -varman 
11. Videgdha-varman 
12, Dodaka-varman 

Sšlavšhana 
s SS 


Āsata 
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42. Kumaun-Garhwāl: Pauravas of Brahmapura EL JA 


1. Vi varman I 


2. PMP Ishtaganadeva (m. Vegadevī) 
3. PMP Lalitašūradeva 


4. Bhidevadeva 
1. Saloņāditya (of a new dynasty) 
2. Ichchhatadeva 
[— VER = —4 
3. Desatadeva 4. Padmatadeva 


44. Eastern Chàlukyas of Veñgi 
1. Vijayāditya I 
2. Vishņuvardhana IV 
"i m ! | 
3. Vijayáditya H Bhīma-Sālukki Nriparudra 
4. is sss: V (alias Kali Vishouvardhana, etc.) 
| | 


5. i IU en ee Vikramaditya (I) Yuddhamalla I 


6. Chālukya Bhima 10. Tala (or Tadapa, etc) - 


| 13. Malla or Yuddhamalla 
7. Vijayaditya IV — 11. Vikramāditya (ID 
| 


| 16. Bādapa “17. Tāla (II) 
8. Amma I 14. Chālukya Bhima II 


csl eife 2 E eee 
9. «PT voa E H 19 Dānārņavā 15/8. Amma II ica 
20. Jatā Choda Bhima | - ER 


21. Saktivarman 
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45. Eastern Gangas 


1. Devendravarman II 
2. coa I 


| 
3. ance n - 4. Devendravarman III 


5. Rájendravarman II 6. P KARTI 7. Anantavarman III 


46. Greater Gangas 


yeas 


8. Bhüpendravarman Mārasirhha 
9. Devendravarman IV 


(Earlier Account) 


1. Guņamahārņava 
2. BT 


| V | 
4. Kāmārņava 5. Vināyaditya 


6. Veena 


221] 
7. Kāmārņava 


47. Greater Gangas 


^ 


| | 
8. Gundama 9. Madhukamarnava 


(Later Account) 


L T 


| | a 


| 
2. Kāmārņava 1 3. Dānārņava Guņārņava I Mārasirnha Vajrahasta 
4. Kāmārņava II 


5. 


| 
6. Vajrahasta II 


Raņārņava 


| 
7. Kāmārņava III 


8. tiek II (Guņamahārņava in the 
preceding account) 


] | 
9. Potānīkuša X 


10. Kaligalānkuša 


| | | 
11. Gundama 12. Kamarnava IV 13.Vinayaditya 


14. Vajrahasta III MA a irahasta-Aniyatkabhimo, 
6 in the preceding account) 
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49. Kadambas of Jayantyápura 


Niyārņava 
Bhimakhedi 
Dharmakhedi 


—— dl 


asis" Bhimakhedi 


50. Somavarnšīs of Kosala 


Sivagupta rs 
Janamejaya Mahābhavagupta 1 
Yayāti Mahāšivagupta Ī 


51, Pallavas” 


1. Nandi-varman II Pailavamalla 
2. Danti-varman ° s < 
3. Nandi-varman III Teļļārrerinda A 
4, Nripatunga-varman ^ e 
' 5. Aparájita 


- 3. Parāntaka I Kannaradeva 


| 
4. Gandaraditya NET Uttamasili 5. Arifijaya 


T. Uttama Chola 6. Sundara Chola (or Parāntaka II) 
Madhurāntaka Gandaráditya Ī i 
8. Rajaraja I 
53. Pandyas® 
1. Maravarman Rajasimha I 
2. Neģuūjadaiyan (Parantaka, Jatila, or 
Marahjadaiyan) 
3. Srīmāra Srivallabha 
4. Varaguna 1 
5. Parāntaka Vīranārāyaņa (brother of 4) 
6. Maravarman Rajasimha II 
| 7. Vira Pàndya 
54. Western Gangas: Main Line 
i: 


Ī | 
2. Sivamara II CARES s ARE Śivagella 
3. Rājamalla I 


Mārasimha 
(Collateral line) 
a 4. Nitimarga I 


5. Rajamalla II Bütuga I 


6. Nītimārga II 


| 
T. EET 8. Rājamalla III 9. Būtuga II 


10. RICE N. < FIBA II 


12. E ki. (or Rājamalla IV) 13. Rakkasa Ganga 
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55. Western Gangas: Collateral Line motes 
Sivamāra 


| 


56. Bamnas 


57. Nolambas 


58. Vaidumbas 


Vikramáditya I Bàna or Bāņavidyādhara 
Vijayāditya 

Vikramaditya Ir 

Vikramaditya HI 


Siñgapota 
Polachora 


Mahendra 1 
Nitimárga II (Mahendrantaka) 


Nanni Nolamba 

Irigaya = 
Ganda Triņetra 

Sandayan Tiruvayan I 

Sandayan Tiruvayan II alias Šrikantha 
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59. Ceylon 


Agrabodhi VI 
Agra! VII (brother of 1) 
Mahendra II Silàmeghavarna (son of 1) 


err 


4. Udaya (or Dappula U) 


Mahendra III Silàmeghavarna 
Agrabodhi VIII (brother of 5) 
Dappula II (or HI) (brother of 6) 


Agrabodhi IX 

Sena Silàmegha (brother of 8) 

: Ūday e Ge D Siiamegha (brother of 10) 

" ya or varna (brother 0! 
Kāšyapa IV Šrīsanghabodhi (brother of 11) 

. Kāšyapa V Abhaya Silameghavarna (son of 10) 
. Dappula III (or IV) (probably stepbrother of 13) 
. Dappula IV (or V) Silàmeghavarna (probably brother of 14) 
Udaya III (or II) (nephew of 10) 

. Sena III (probably brother of 16 

^ Mer IV (or III) , 


. Sena 
. Mahendra IV $risaüghabodhi (probably brother of 19) 


pa ord 
Bo5HEBROSNESTO Nam 


21. Sena V 
22. Mahendra V (brother of 21) 
23. Vikramabāhu 
24. Kirt 
26. Vikramapandya 
27. Jagatipala 
Parkieminpaadys (? son of 26) 
60. Kambuja 
1, Jaya-varman II 
2. Jaya-varman Til 
3. iedz sii 


4. Yašo-varman. 


5. Harsha-varman I 6. Īsāma-varman II 
Y TENA IV (husband of a sister of 4) 
8. Harsha-varman II 
9. Rua yawarman (son of another sister of 4) 


10. Jaya-varman V 
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61. Champa: Dynasty of Pandurañga 
1. Prithivīndra-varman 
2. Satya-varman (sister's son of 1) 
3. Indra-varman (brother of 2) 
4. Hai UHAR (sister's husband of 3) 
5. Vikrānta-varman IH ° 
62. Champa: Bhrigu Dynasty 
1. Indra-varman 1H 
i 2 Jayasitiha-vetzaan 
3. Jayaśakti-varman 
4. Bhélfts-varman n 
5. Indra-varman III 
6. Paramešvara-varman 
7. Indra-varman IV 


8. Lu'u-Ky-Tong (Annamite usurper) 


< 


Vijaya. Sri Hari-varman II 
10. Yan Pu Ku Vijaya Šrī 
63. Central Java: Kingdom of Matarām 
1. Sannāha 
2. Sañjaya 
3. Balitung (Dharmodaya Mahāšambhu) 
4. Dakshottama 
5. Tulodong 
6. Wawel: 
64. Eastern Java: Dynasty of Sindok 
1. Sindok (Sri Isana-Vikrama Dharmottungadeva) 
2. Sri Īsānatunggavijayā (daughter of 1) 
3. Srī Makutavarnša-vardhana 


Dharmavarhša 
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NOTES ON GENEALOGY 
1. Cf. Bendalls Historical Introduction to Sastri's Catalogue of Palm-leaf and 
selected paper MSS belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, p. 21. 


2. According to Bh. List, p. 403, Vyasa (No. 12) was the son of Sahkaragana III 
(No. 10) and step-brother of Bhima (No. 11). 


| 3. Cí. DHNI, II. 1062, 1137. Contra, Bh. List, p. 381, where Pürnatalla (No. 3) is 
' omitted, and Vindhyanripati is inserted between Nos. 13 and 14. 


4. Cf. Bh. List, pp. 388-9. 


5. Ci. DHNI, II. 1208. Bh. List, pp. 390-1, shows no relationship between Nos. 2 
and 3. 


6. Cf. Stein, RT, I, Introduction, App. II, p. 145. 


7. Cf. K. A. N. Sastri, History of India, I. 300. 


* : > 
- 08 Cf. op. eie; p. 299. 


f 


INDEX 


'Abbasid Caliphs, 124, 125, 126, 127, 151. | Aeneid, 


Abbokā, 

Abhayadeva, 292. 

Abbaye ut 

Abhayākaragupta, 

Abhidhamma, 209, T 211. 

Abhidhāna-ratnamālā, 188, 375, 376, 
ita 389, 399, 400, 404. 

Abhidkarma, 273 id 

Abhidhāvrittimātri. 

Abhimanyu (k. of kcashmir), 113, 119, 


120. 
Abhinanda, 182. 
Abhinanda (Gauda), 182, 183. 
Abhinava, 119. 
Abhinavagupta, 178, 181, 182; 190, 191, 
193, 194, 205, 230(n), 300, 303, 362(n). 
Abhiras, 90, 100, 101, 103, 212, 213, 214. 
Abhisamayalankara, 270. 
APAPA aaa a 273. 
Abhisamayavibhanga, 267 
Abhisarikdvaichitaka (or bandhitaka), 
178. 
Abhisheka, 318. 
Abhitvaramāņa, 2 
Abu (Mount) 93, "6, 103, 107, 297. 
Abu-al-‘Ala’al-ma’arri, 451. 
Abū Zaid Hasan, 402, 404, 412, 413. 
Achalapura, 134, 219 
Āchāryas, 257, 258, 310- 312, 333. 
nu » Mulük wa Kifāyat ul Mamlūk, 


amis Bridge—See also Setu, 1. 

Addaka, 102. 

Addanaka-desa, 102. 

Ādhārakārikās, 206 

Adhikārins, 245. 

Adhyakshas, 242. 

Adi-Bhanja, 74. 

Adi Buddha-See also primordial Bud- 
dha, Adinatha, Vajra, 261, 262, 265, 
266, 277. 

Adigamāns (of Tagadūr), 157, 163. 

Ādinātha—See also primordial Buddha, 
Ādi Buddha, Vajra, 261. 

Ādinātha, Sri (Jain), 295. 

Ādipurāņa, 11, 182, 223. 

Ādi-$akti, 309. 

Ādišesha, 206, 230(n), 300. 

ena to (god), 334, 335, 349. 

Aditya I (Chola E» 12, 151, 152, 153, 
158, 163, 164, 

Aditya T, 156, 158. 

Āditya Purāņa, 365, 387, 408(n). 

Ādityagrihas, 333. 

Ādivarāha (Pratīhāra Bhoja D, 32. 

Advaita- vedant qs 303, 312, 359. 

Advayasiddhi, 268 

Advayavada, 265. 


224. 
Afghanistan, 112, 114. 
Agama, 315, 316. 
Āgamānta eg S 309. 
preeu: retard 
Lom , (Sai v. 307, 316, 323, 337, 348, 


Aghora-mürti, 307, 

Agni, 236, 330, 335, ain). 

Agnikula, 39. 

Agni Purāņa, 202, 237, 253(n), 254(n), 
331, 371, 375, 388, '398(n), 400, 401, 
408(n). 

Agnita, 298. 

Agnivarman, 124. 

Adi 198. 


Ahimsa, , 293. 

Ahmadābād "District, 104. 

Aihole caves, 378, 329, 331, 333. 

pie ee la, 78. 

Airlangga, 43: 

Aiyangar, S. K. Comm. Vol., 56(n). 

Aja-Ekapāda, 310. 

Ajaņtā (sculpture), 175, 176. 

Ajapāla, 147. 

Ajita, P 

Ajita Maitreyanātha, 270. 

Ajitanātha, 296. 

Ajitapida, 115. 

Ajita Purāņa, 224, 290. 

Ajita-Šānti-stava, 209. 

Ajitasena, 289. 

pisa om P 

Ajmere, 27, 

Akadadeva (hama kx 102. 

Aaa aka 287, 292, 353, 963(n). 
alanka, 

Akālavarsha (Gujarat Rāshrakūta), 10. 

Akala-varsha (Krishna D, 3 


sha 11. 
rsha (Krishna. 15, 14. 
Ākāšagarbhasūtra, 214. 


AkrüreSvara-vishaya, 40(n). 
Akshapatala, 243. 
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Aksharābh , 365. 
Aksharasvi 365. 
Akshobhya, 2 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285. 
Alaka, 182. 
Alakhina, 111, 117. 
i, 343. 


Ah hama, 190. 
Alarnkarasarasamgraha, 190. 
Alamkārasarvasva, 194. 

y generi: 190. 


Alas gran 

Alas Led Tin. 

Alāvi-rāshtra, ea 

Alberuni's India, 

Al-Bīrūnī, 112, 130609, 499, 412, 449. 


Alfazari, 449. 
Algebra, 450. 
Ali, 423. 
Al-Idrisi 
Aloha See. M i da ia 216. 
Istakhri, n), 
Al-Jahiz, 451. 
Alla, 239, 240. 
āhābād, 36. 
Allahabad. pum gine 123. 
AC Goris © .), 1 
AL Metotin, i 105, e e ; 127; 
Al-Mansür, 124, 125, 126, ' 449, 451. 
Al Mas'üdi, 17, 35, , 127, 241, 254(n), 388, 


e 391, 397 (2), 401, 403, 404, 412, 
Almora, 122, 123, 124. 
127. 


(OT, i 


Alpti 121. 

Altekar, Dr. A. S., 40(n), A). 43(n), 
104, 139, 176(n), 254(n), 287, 410(n). 

Ālungaņam, 248. 

Āluvakheģa, 163. 

Alvars, 226, 227, 257, 291, 311. 


war, 37. 


a, 289. 
Amalanāthippirān, 226. 
Amara, 198, 315. 
Amaradatta, 188. 
Amarakoša, 188, 189, 198, 315. 
M also Sridhanyakataka, 
174, 2 
Amátyas, 240. 
Ambāprasāda (Guhila), 109. 
Ambashthas, 371. 
Ambavadi-vishaya (District), 142. 
Ambavalli (in Parlākimedi District), 142. 
Ambikā, 298, 299, 339, 340. 
Ambur "Inscription, 166. 
Amitabha, 278, 279, 280, 281, 286. 
Amitagati, 97, 219. 
Amma I (E. Chalukya k.), 13, 136. 
Amma (rāja) II, 15, 137, 138, 290. 
Amoda (plates), 129(n). 
Amoghakalaša, 69. 
Amoghasiddha, EN 283, 285. 
Amoghavajra, 
Amoghavarsha I (or Sarva)—See also 
Nripatunga, 8-11, 12, 17, 28, 30, 31, 
51, 57(n), 86, 87, 94, 133, 148, 150, 


160, 165, 167, 189, 199, 222, 289, 290, 
293, 362(n), 406. 

Amoghavarsha II, 13, 18(n), 136. 

Amoghavarsha III, 13-14, 88, 161. 

Amoghavarsha, (Muūija), 96. 

Amoghavritti, 11, 189, 293. 

Amraoti District, 219. 

'Amr ibn Layth, 112. 

Amritabhànu, 182. 

Amritachandra, 293. 


al, 98. 
Amūrtta-sādākhya, 309. 
Anahilanagara, 103. : 
Aņahilapātaka, 90, 96, 101, 102, 103, 104. 
Anahilapattana, 103. 1 
Anahilapura, 103. 
Anahilavada, 103, 288, 289. 
Anahilla (Chāhamāna), 107. 
Anakapalle Inscription, 135. 
Ananda, 186, 192, 209, 210. 


Ānandapāla (Sháhiya), 1 


Ānandavardhana, 116, m t 185, 190, 
192, 193, 194, 196, 197. 
Anandapide, 115. 


Anangavajra, 265, 268. 

Ananta (scholar), 445. 

Ananta (Vishņu), 124, 141. 

Anantadeva, 353. 

Anantagochara, 106. 

Anantavarman, 109, 149. 

Ananta-varman II, 139, 140. + 

Ananta-varman u, 140. 2" 

Ananta-varman-Chodagahgn, 140, 141, ` 

Anan et (also called Kolāhala), 
141, 143. 

Anargha-rāghava, 179, 180. 

Ānartta, 41(n). 

Aūchalagachchha, 295. 

Andhaka, 182. 

Andhakasura, 308. 

Aene Nha muti 308. 

Andhakavadha, 341. 

Andhra (deša), 24, 25, 85, 87, 187, 162, - 


290, 369. 
Anga, $, 11, 53, 57(n), 85, 400. 
Angadd: 
Angas, 151. 
Ahgiras, 372, 394 (n). 
Āngirasas, 333. 
Angkor, 415, 416, 419, 420, 440. 
Angkor Thom, 416, 419. 
Angul, 68, 71. 
Angul plate, 67. 
Angulimālaparittā, 359(n). 
Aninditapura, 415, 418. 
Aniruddha, 331. 
Ankidevī, 137. 
Anklesvar tāluk, 40(n). 
Annam, 413, 415, 421, 425. 
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Antarāla, 175. 

Antarvedi, 322 

Antiquities of "Tibet, 78(n). 

Antirigan CP., 81(n J. 

Antroli- Chharoli plates, 41(n). 

y 306. 

Anunyāsa, 1 

pee s 171, 173, 174, 175. 

Anuruddha, 210. 

Anuttarayoga, 262, 264, 267. 

Anuttarayoga tantra—See also Yoga 
tantra, 259, 263. 

Api (Pallava king), 152, 158, 165, 
1 


Aparājita (Silāhāra k.), 97 
Aparājitā (Buddhist pantheon), 283, 286, 
344, Lue 


Aparànta, 
Apararka, 202, 369, 391(n), 392(n), 393 
(a, 394(n), 395(n), 397(n), 398(n), 


Appar, 291. 

Arab account of India, 32. 

Arab Geographers Knowledge of South- 
ern India, 56(n). 

Arab governors of Sindh, 86. 

Arabia, 401. 

Arabic, 448, 449, 450, 451. 

Arabs, 19, 20, 21, 32, 40, 42 (n), 52, 
98, 99, 105, 108, 114, 124-8, 164, 170, 
351, 376, 379, 381, 385, 388, 390, 400, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 407, 412, 413, 414, 
418, 422, 443, 445, 450. 

Arabs in India, history of, 124-128. 


146. 
Aramudi, 58, 115, 130(n). 
Araņyarāja (Paramāra), 96. 
Arapachana, 280. 


Arcot Dt., 14, ec 2. 311. 
Ardhamāgadhī, 2 2. 
Ardhamandapa, Ta 
Ardhanārīsvara, 304, 329, 331. 
Ardhanārīśvara-mūrti, 305. 
Arichit, 158. 

Arikesari, 223, 224. 

Arikesari Māravarman, 157. 
Arikesarin, 188. 

Arikesarin II (Chàlukya king), 136. 
Arikulakesari, 154. 
Arin, 451. 
Arinjaya Chola, 154, 156, 163, 164. 
Arisil, 151. 

Arithmetic, 450. 

Arjuna (legend), 306. 

Arjuna (Kalachuri prince), 88. 
Arjunacharita, 193. 

Arkonam, 334. 

Arokiaswami, M., 164(n). 
pelis 185, 442. 

Aruna, 

eee TI, 199. 


- 


Āsata, 122. 
Āšci arya-Chüdàmani (or Chūdāmaņi), 


Aska, 73. 


„See eio 1 Uddiyána, 5 50, 53, 58, 
60-61, 322, 334, 360(n), 
Asutosh Museum, Calcutta Eni id. 


276, 351. 
Ašvaghosha, 214, 359(n). 
Ašvapāla (Chāhamāna k.), 107. 
Ātakūr Inscription, 155. 
Ātānātivaparittā, 359(n). 
Athmallik State, 71. 
Atichandikà, 343, 363(n). 
Atiriktahga Bhairava, 307. 
Atīša, 447, 448, 452(n). 
Atigaya-dhavala myrto 1), 8. 
Atkinson, E. T., 131(n) 
Ātmatattvāvīvekā, 204. 
. Atreya gotra, 
Atri, 141, 372, PET 451. 
Attili Inscription, 135. 
Attimebbe, 291. 
Attock, 111. 
uka, 


"109. 
Aurangābād Dist. aie, 17(n). 
Ausanasa-smriti, 372, 394(n) 
Avalokitešvara, 175, 186, 260, 261- E 
276, 277, 278, 219, 280, 310, 340, 360 


(n). 
Avalon, 325, 360(n). 
Avanijana$raya, 2. 
Avani-nàranan, 150. 
Avanisülàmani, 157. 
Avanivarman I, 100. 
Avanivarman TI, (Yoga) 100-101, 102. 
Avanivarman Yogaraja 95. 
Avanivarman e k: of Mattama- 


a), 9 I 
M , 22, 23, 46, 94, 105, 212, 


Avanti, 19, 20, 21. 

322, 389. yon de 

Avanti, 212. F dy 

Avantisundari, 179, 367. 5 

Avanti-varman (k. of Kashmir), Ea 
116, 118, 177, 181, 182, 186, 1h 194, 
205, 244, 362(n), 


Avanti-bhūbhrit, 21. 
368. ` 
Avantivarman (Maukhari), AC * 
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Ayodhyā, 

Āyogava, 372. 

vel. 157. 

Ayuktas, Sinh 

Ayyaparāja, 1 

Ayyappa (k. E "Nolamba-rāshtra), 


137. 
Ayyar, V. Venkatasubba, 164(n), 183. 
B ` 


` 


136, 


449. 

Inscription, 55. 

Bādāmi caves, 328, 329, 330, 312, 331. 
Bādāmi Chālukyas—See Chālukyas of 


DUE 

Bādapa (k. of Vengi), 15, 138, 139. 
Baddega, 134, 135, 136. 
Baddhapadmāsana, 275, 276, 280. 
Baden-Powell, 240. 

Badnawar, 22, 41 (n). 

Badulla Buddha, 175. 
Badyema-Mahārāja, 139. 


Bagalā, 343. 
Bagchi, Dr. P. C., 215, 230 (n). 
Bāgenād, 14. 
Bāgešvar, 122. 

Bāgešvar inscription, 122, 123. 

ccr ede a 448, 449, 450, 451. 
Bāghelkhand, 89. 

Bagmati Give, 47. 

Bahlika, 404. 


Bahraich, 92, 93. 


Bāhugrāma, '368. 
Bāhūr (place), 155, 368. 
Bāhūr P! rd 151. 


Papah (city), 122. 


Biker] Dt, 54, 329. 
Balabhadra, 199. 
Balabharata, 179, 180. 
Balabodhini, 190. 


Baladhyaksha, 242, 243. 
Baladhuri, 126. 

Baladitya (Guhila k.), 110. 
Bala-Ganapati, 344. 

Balaghat District, 87, 134. 
Bālaharsha (Kalachuri k.), 88. 
Bālakrīdā, 202. 

Bālaprasāda, 130 (n). 
Bālaputradeva, 52, 273, 412, 414. 
Balarāma, 330, 331. 
Bālarāmāyana, 179, 180. 
Bālārjuna, 149 

Balasore, 60, +8. 

Balavarman, 100. 

Balavarman (k. of Kāmarūpa), 60, 61. 
Bālāvatāratarka, 274. 

Bale$var, temple of, 123. 
Balharā, 17. 

Balharās of Mānkīr, 170. 


Balhika, 212. 

Bali, 331, 429, 430, 433, 434. 
Balipura, 290. 

Balirāja. ` (Chāhamāna), 96, 107. 


Balkh, 404. 

Ballaha-rāya, 1 17. 

M Velābhata, 138. 

Balmer, 96 

Bamra, 77. 

Bàna, AU 184, 185, 186, 208, 216, 315, 
397 


Bāņādhirāja, vir 160. 

Banaras, 8, 36, 85, 104, 402. 
Banaras CP. of Karan, 109. 

€ 150, 151, 154, 160, 162, 163, 


255 (n). 

Banavāsi, 14, 91, 161, 224, 254 (n), 290. 
Bāņavidyādhara —See also Vikramāditya 

I (Bàna), 162, 165. 
Bāndā District, 82, 129 (n). 
Banerjee, P., 80 (n). 
Banerji, R. 'D., 12, 76, 79 (n), 

361 (n), 362 (n). 

Bāngadh n of Mahīpāla, 55. 


165, 


80 (n), 


Pen: J 

obra District, 330. 
Banswara, 94. 

Ba Phnom hill, 415. 

Bappa, 108. 

Bappabhatti, 184, 292. 
Barabhum, 296. 

Barabudur, a 435, 439, 440. 
Barada (Barda), 98. 

Barah, 28, TÜ ^o (n), 41 (n). 
Baramula, 1 


Barappa, 96. 1, 98, 103, 104. 


-| Barbara, 369. 


Bardā hills, 98, 99. 

Bargaon, 79 (n). 

Bari Kot, 113. 

Barmak family, 450, 4! 

Baroda. plates, 18 TON 41 (n), 101. 

Barton Museum, 101. 

Barua, B. M, 361 (n). 

riit mes vihaga 138. 

Basantanadeva, 122. 

Basawanal, Prof. 8. S., 230 (n). 

Bashar, 105, 108, 127. 

Basra, 401, 404. 

Bastar State, 97, 134. 

Basti, 9: 

prod 416. 

Baud, 69, 71, 148. 

Baud copper plate, 73, 81 (n). 

Baud plates of Tribhuvana-Mahādevī I 
(alias Prithvimahádevi), 19 (n), 147. 

Bauddhāchāra, 322. 

Bauddhadhikkāra, 204. 

Bauddha Gān O Dohā, 230 (n). 

Bauddhas, 372. 

paspa (Pratīhāra k. 

30. 


Ba'ürah. 241. 
Bavan,. 112. 
Bayana Inscription, 43 (n), 396 (n). 


of Jodhpur), 27, 
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: 


Mon s 


LT 


dii c isd i ade 


diia Al 


Ue VP VE 


Begumra Grant of Indra III no. I, 42 (n). | 
Begumra Grant of Kriāhņa, 42 (n). | 


Begumra hes m 1, RE 

Belgaum 

Belgola, 294. 

Belvalkar, 229 (n). | 

Belvola, 14. 

Benares, 129 (n). 

Bendall, 59, 

Bengal—See also Bhetgals, Vaiga 
Vangāla, 22, 23, 31, 42 (n), 44- 
S» E, € 65, BA bs 105 32) 182 
190, 204, 241, 243, 256, 267, 269, 270 
212, 213, 275, 218, 285, 286, 288, 295 
296, 299, 305, 306, 307, 313, 314, 327 
328, 333, 335, 398, 339, 342, 343, 345 
346, 347, 348, 350, 359 (n), 360 (n) 
363 (n), 389, 399, 403, 409 (n), 411 
414, 435, 447. 


Bengal Asiatic Society's CP. of Vinā: 
yakapāla, 40 (n). 

Bengal, Bay of, 402, 445. 

Berār, 1, 2, 12, 46, 47. 


Bhāgalpur, 49, 85, 400. 

lpur Copper. Plate, 55. 
hard oan 303. 
Bhagavati, 28, 32, 256. 
Bhagavati Samhita, 334. 
Ehigeoritts 89. 


tha, 306. 
Briere P 139. 
Bhaguri, 188. 
Bhāgyadevī,-54. 
Bhairava, 319. 
Bhairava (s), 301, me 307. 
Bhairava-mürti, 307 
Bhairava- -stotra, 193. 
dn Ee 343. 
Bhājā, 332. 
Bhakumigra, 90. 
Bhaktamarastotra, 
Bhakti, 257, 295. 
Bhallata, 185, 
Bhallatasataka, 185. 
Bhāmaha, 190, 191,195, 213, 216. 
Bhamanadeva (Kalachuri k. of Sarayu 
pāra), 36, 92, 93, 
Bhamati, 208, 204, 229. vd 
2. 


Bhāņdāgārika, 244. 

Bhandak Plates, 3. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 37, 41 (n), 43 (m 
79 (n), 81 (n), "101; 131 (n), 229 (a) 


184, 228 (n). 


Bhandarkar's List, 79 (n), 80 (n), 81 (n). 
Bhandi, 22, 41 (n). 


Bhafgala, See also Vaūgāls, Vaga, 
Bengal, 
Bhafija, 148. 
Bbafjabhūmi, 14. 
Bhanja DX 67, 68, 76, 78. 
as, 61, A 
Bhafies of [U^ 74-16. 
Bhaüjas of Khinjali, 69-74, 78. 
P T Vafjulvaka — (Khifjali), 
Bhāradvāja gotra, 150. 
Bharasaha, 63. 
Bharat, 113. 
Bharata, i 19, 195, 212, 213, 216, 217, 
Ehāratagurt, 4 183 
Bharata-Nāt , 962 (n). 
Bhàrata- 


Bhāratavarsha cam Journal), 57(n). 
Bhārataveņbā, 


ut, stüpa of, 314, 329. 
Bhatripatta I (Guhila k.), 108. 
Bhartripatta n vs 130 (n). 
Bhartrivaddha, 20. 

Bhāruchi, 203. 

Bhāsa, 214, 380. 

Bhasantanadeva, Šrī, 122, 

paca 204. 

Bhāshyas, 353 

Bhāskarāchārya a 359, 364 (n). 
Bhāskaradatta, 1 

Bhāskara Ravivarman, 

jns yat 3 (k. of pou 


Bhāsvat, 84. 

Bhatinda, 111. 

Bhatta (Guhilot k.), 36, 110. 
kari (Poet), 115. 


Bhātta Mīmārsā, 203. 
Bhattanathaswami, 228 


e 
Bhattanāyaka, 193, 194. 


Bhat 4 
B! 


E UR i Orissa, 62, 68. 

Bhāva, 319. 

Bhavabhada, Z 272. 

Bhavabhūti, 180, 192, 203 

Bhavagaņā (Chālukya princess), 1ī(n). 
Bhavānī, 184. 

Bhava-varman, 415. 
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Bhavisayatta, 392 (n). 
Bhavisayattakahā, 218, 366, 394 (n). 
Bhavishya Purāņa, 253 (n), 334, 408 (n). 
Bhāvnagar, 101. 

cca ata egit 228 (n). 
Bhavyakirti, 272. 

Bhedübheda doctrine, 359. 

Bherāghāt, 341, 342, 345. 
Bhikshātana-mūrti, 304, 307, 362 (n). 
Bhillamāla, 1 20. 


Bhīma for Bhīns 
X (E. Chàl “2 rk 12, 132, 133, 


Bhima II (son of Amma I), 136. 
mE (Kalachuri k. of Sarayupāra), 


Bhima (legendary), 225. 
Bhima (Shahi k.), hd Bs 119. 


pira op ane (apni Kāshmi: 120. 


Bhimakhed zem ^t oes 142, 


Bhogapati, 242. 
Bhoja (Poet), an 180, 183, 204. 
Bhoja (country), 
Bhoja (Paramara 1,96, 104, 184. 
Bhoja I (Pratihara EE 10, 11, 12, a 
28-32, 33, 36, 39, 40 (n), 42 (n), 51 > 
, 82, 06, 107, 109, 110, 129 


(n), 239, 240, 289. 
Bhoja II (Pratīhāra k.), 13, 33, 34, 35, 


Bhota, 84. 

Bhrigu Dynasty, 423-425. 

Bhrigukachchha, 104, 106. 

Bhrikuti, 261, 278, 279. 

Bhringi, 339. 

Bhüdevadeva, 123. 

Bhüdevi, 284, 313. 

Bhuktis, 239, 242, 244. 

Bhūmarā temple, 329. 

Bhumat District, 109. 

Bhümi—See also Prithivi 
dhārā, 282. 

Bhumili, 98. 

Bhümilika, 98. 

Bhūmisparša-mudrā, 345. 

Bhüpendra-varman (son of Kailāsa), 


and Vasu- 


Bp gm Mārasimha, 140. 
Bhüfas, 63. 

Bhūrisreshthi, 2 

Bhūsparša M, 215, 216. 
Bhusukupāda, 265. 

Bhūtāmbilikā, 98, 99, 100. 


Bhuvanádi: 102. 

Bhuvanakosa, 179. 

Bhuvanasundarīkathā, 209. 

Bhuvaneévara mos, 336, 351. 

Bhuvaneśvarī, 343, 

Bhuvaneswar ma iba of Uddyota- 
kesarin, 146. 

Bhüyadadeva, er 

Bhtriggedava, 1 

Bihar, 33, 47, 51, ^x 55, 57 (n), 256, 269, 
275, rā. "295, 306, 327, 333. 


Bija-mantra, 323. 

Bijapur Dist., 16, 220, 396 (n). 

Bija. 137. 

Bijoli Rock Ins, 130 (n). 

Bilaspur District, 87, 145, 329. 

Bilhari, 89, 90. 

Bilhari inscription, 88, 89, 129 (n). 

pmb Doe 426. 

Binka, 

Biyah Giver), 1 vika 
ah-hgyur, 448 


Boddiya a, 138. 

Bodh-Gayā, 210, 275, 277, 332, 444. 

Bodhibhadra, 272. 

Bodhicharyavatara, coat 274, 

Bodhichitta, 260, 264, 2 

Bodhimitra, T 

Bodhisattvas, 2 

Bodhisattvas LONE 174, 260, 261, 263, 
277, 278, 280, 281. 

Bodhivariea—See also Mahabodhivamsa, 

0. 

Bogra, 314. 

Bolyāsaka, 1 

Bombay, 47, a, 352, 402. 

Bombay Gazetteer, 139. 

Bon religion, 445, 446, 447. 

Bonai, 76, 77. 

Bonai Grant (No. 1), 76, 81 (n). 

Bonai Grant (No. 2), 76, 81 (n). 

Bonthādevī (Kalachuri princess), 90. 

Boston Museum, 175. 

Brahmā, 236, 238, 275, 280, 298, 307, 310, 
312, 317, 328, 329, 330, 331, 334, 335, 
337, 338, 341, 342, 344, 346, 349, 
(n), 417, 434, 435, 439. 

Brahmā Prajāpati, 398. 

331, 375, 


Brahma  Purüma, 
395 (n). 

Brahmachāriņī, 342, 363 (n). 

Brahmadeya, 151. 

Brahmagupta, 199, 449. 

Brahman, 262, 317, 336, 357, 358, 359, 


436. 
Brāhmanābād, 126. 
Brūhmaņādhikāra, 243. 
Brahmānanda, 361 (n). 
Brāhmaņas, 373. 
Brahmünda Purāņa, 372. 
Brahmāņī, 339. 
Brahmapāla (k. of Kāmarūpa), 61. 
Brahmapura, 121, 124. 
Brahmaputra (River), 61 


386, 387, 
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Brahmaputra-mandala, 122. 

Brahma-Sarasvati, 

Brahmasiddhi, 203. 

Brahmaširašchhedaka-=mūrti, 307. 

Brahma-sputa-siddhānta, 449. 

Brahmasütras, 203, 205, 303, 

Brahmaur, 121. 

Brahmavaivarta Purāņa, 202. 

Brahmā-Vishņu-Siva-Sūrya, 331. 

Brahmi, 221. 

Brāhmī Samhitā, 334. 

Brantas, x 

Brihaddharma Purāna, 236, 237, 253 (n), 
254 (n), 371. 

Brihad-Gachchha, 184. 

Brihanmünasa, 199. 

Brihannāradīva Purāņa, 202. 

Brihaspati (Chippatajavāpīda), 115. 

Brihaspati (deity), 351. 

Brihaspati (writer), 204, 369, 372. 

Brihat-Gautamiya Tantra, 321. 

Brihat-kathā, 186. 

Brihat- katha-manjari, 186. 

Brihat-sarnhitā, 124, 197, 199, 315, 339, 
350. 


Ub ns olg gh 271, 361 (n). 

British EUN" 

Broach, 8, 20, 40 kad; Pu (n), 104. 

Bromton, . 

Bsam-yas, temple of, 446. 

Bstan P fra , 448. 

Buddha T 186, 257, 259, 262, 265, 266, 
215, 276, 321, 354, 355, 360 (n). 

Buddha (image), 174, 260, 263, 276, 277. 

Buddha Dipamkara, 210. 

Buddhaghosha, 211, 230 (n). 

Buddhaguhya, 271, 446. 

Buddhajūānapāda, 270, 271, 272, 274. 

Buddhakapāla-tantra, 267. 

Buddha, Kāšyapa, 277. 

Buddha, primordial—See also Ādi Bud- 
dha, Ādinātha, Vajra, 261. 

Buddhašānti, 271. 

Buddhas, Mānushī, 277. 

Buddha Vairochana, 261, 265, 266. 

Buddha, Vajrāsana, 276, 277. 

Buddhism, 49, 52, 161, 168, 171, 256, 
258—287, 318, 326, 337, 345, 353, 354, 
363 (n), 419, 420, 424, 452 (n). 

Buddhism, Tāntrik, 262, 263. 

Buddhism of Tibet, 361 (n). 

Buddhists, 321, m 

Buddhist temple, 330. 

aroda, 267. 

Budha, 

entum 

Bühler, 228 Ee ' 962 (n). 

Buliàsa, 117. 


Bumzu, 112. 

Bundelkhand, 7, 14, 15, 38, 82, 83, 350. 
Burdwan, 347. 

Burgess, 329. 

Burma, 331, 405, 409 (n), 421, 431-432. 
Burmans, 

Bu-ston, 269. 


A.LK.—35 


«E J um of Gatīgavādi), 9, 14, 15, 


Būtuga II the Western 
154, 155, 160, 161. Miri AD, 


c 


Caliph, 99, 445. 

Cambay, 133, 402, 409 

Cambodia, 316, 403, XN Yis, 44. 
Canton, 401, ar | 444. 
Central India, 295, 829. 

yr irs 8, n 75, 168-176, 209. 


political pe seb 168-173. 
Ceylonese sculpture, 174. 
Chachcha (Paramāra Karhka), 
Chāhamānas, 43 (n), 82, 83, 165-108, 127, 

179, 240, 394 (n). 

Chāhamānas of Broach, gr 20, 40 (n). 
Chāhamānas of Dholpur, 107. 
Chāhamānas of Lāta, 105. 


39, 103, 104, 105-107, 110, 111. 
Chaidyas, 147. 


Chakra, 242. 

Chakradharpur (Daspalla) CP. of Rana- 
bhafija, 81 (n). 

Chakrakūta (city ü 134. 

Cha el 98. 

Chakrasambara mandala, 267 

gait ge 118, 119. 

ii 4 , 7, 24, 25, 26, 46, 47, 


6 (n). 

Chálukya Bhima I, 135. 
Chàlukya-Bhima II, 136. 
Chālukya-Chandra (Saktivarman), 139. 
Chālukyakulālamkāra, 
Chalukya-Narayana (Saktivarman), 139. 
Chalak sas 399. o 
cut The Fastern, 11, 12, 16, 85, 

J 132-139, 141, 148, 149, 160, 


o, 290, 327. 
cn of Kalyāņi, 16, 90, 91,. 222, 
Chālukyas of Le (Ve) ETT 


ü 


VEL d of Saurāshtra, 25. 99, 100-101, 
161 
ctālkķas iz beg (Bādāmi), 1, 2, 3, 


96 (n). 


Casa temples, 344. 

Chambā (country), 121. 

Chamba, the Hill States of, 121-2. 

Chambal (River), 107, 127. 

coca: ene 

iene $ AL 412, 413, 417, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 422-426, 430, 493, 435, 436, 441, 
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Chamundaraja, 95, 297. 
Chāmundarāja, (Chaulukya k.), 91, 98, | 
104, 1 


05. 
Chamundaraja (Saindhava k.), 99, 100. 
Chamunda Raya, 161, 289. 
Chāmunda Rave, Purdna, 161. 
ae aes X , 347. 

n). 


(conoeraphy, $07, 343, 363 (n). 
aoe MA. k.), 


X 
Boer S 
Chaņdālas, m 372. 


Chāņdālas, 212. 
a (Chāhamāna k.), 107. 
Chandana (Chāhamāna k.), 106, 111. 


). 
36, 37, 38, 42 (n), 43 (n), 
` 53, 57 [ON Lika 87, 88, 129 (n), 240, 


241, 327, 98 (n). 

Chandellas of "Burdeikhanā, 32, 35. 
Chanderi (Narwar), 36 
Chaņdešānugraha-mūrti, 306. 
Chande$vara, 397 (n). 
Chandgan, 148. 
Chandi Banon, 440 

Chandi Kalasan 


338. 
Chandika, 339, 340, 343, 386. 
Chandimau, 306. 

Chandisataka, 184. 

Chaņdogrā, 342, 363 (n).' 

Chandra (deity), 351. 

Chandra (Poet), 218. 

Chandra Kings of Bengal, 54, 90. 
Chandrāditya, 165, 166. 
Chandradvīpa (Bākargani Dt.), 54. 
Chandraghaņtā, 363 (n). 
Chandragrāma, 148. 
Chandraguhyatilaka, 270. 
Chandragupta, 7. 

Chandragupta II, 177, 178. 
Chandrahah (River), 113. 
Chandrakīrti, 258, 447. 
Chandrapida, 244. 

Chandraprabha, 280, 296. 
Chandraraja I (Chahamana k.), 105. 
Chandrarāja II, 106. 

Chandrasena, 218. 

Chandrātreya (Chandella k.), 82. 
Chandrehi, 89. 


, 9, 160. 

| Chandurāja (Khaša k.), 84, 116. 

gal inscription, 426. 

pakā, 121, 122. 

Chàpas, 101-102, 240, 288. 

Chàpas % Anahilapataka, 102. 

Chāpas of Vardhamanapura, 25, 98, 99, 


100. 

Chapis, 101. 

Chapotkatas, 102. 
Charaka-samhita, 198, 449, 450. 
Charmanvati (River), 107. 
Charyāpadas, 265. 

Charyās, 258, 261, 263, 265. 
Charyā tantra, 267. 

Chātsu, 110. 
Ple Inscription of Bālāditya, 


Chater M 

CARERE Pandita, 164. 

Chaturbhani, 181. 

Chaturbhuja v eg n 

Chaturddasa-gana, 1 

Chaturmukha, 219. 

Chaturvarga-chintamani, 338. 

Chaturvimsatimata, 202. 

Chaturvamsati-JinastutiSee also Tir- 
the$astuti and Sobhanastuti, 184. 

ChaturvirhSati-mirtis, 304. 

Chauddagrām, 333, 338. 

Chaudhury, P. D., 79 (n). 

Chauhàns (See Chāhamāna). 

Chaul, 385. 

Chaulukyas of  Anahilapátaka,—See 
Chaulukyas of Gujarāt. 

Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 38, 39, 90, 98, 
102, 103-104, 343. 

Chaulukyas of Lata, 96, 98, 104-105. 

Chaulukyas of Mattamayüra, 89, 90, 103. 

Chaumuha, 216. 

Chaupai-Doha, 2 216. 

Chauroddharanika, 242. 

Chausànt Yogini temple, 341. 

Chavadas, 101. 

Chàvotkatas, 101. 

Chavunda Raya, 224. 

Chāvuņdarāya Purāņa, 224. 

oed tst) 83, 84, 86, 89, 91, 103, 


Chedis. 11, 18, 14, 18 f», 31, 36, 147, 188. 
Cheedivalasa ‘grant, ? 
Chenāb, 111, 116, i 
Chera, 153, 154, 157, 303. 
Cheraman "Perumal, 164, 
Chevir, 158. 
Che-yi, 444, 
Chhandahsūtra, 189. 
Chhandombudhi, 223. 
Chhandonušāsana, 197. 
Chhatarpur State, 82. 
Chhatrāvalī, 174. 
e aer 'p 134, 145, 
ya, 348. 
Chhāyā-mā; ka, 181. 


40 (n), 


‘Chhichhubhatta, 190. 
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— RT 


Pos : 


y 


TET A 


w 
x. 


dui Ti ae 
b TI n 089 


R 
4, 


Chhinnamastà, 286, 343. 

Chicacole Grant, 143, 

Chidambaram, 154, 156, 164, 305, 312, 
331, 349, 362 (n). 

Chikmagalur inscription, 222, 

China, 59, 259, 280, 381, 396 (n), 401, 
403, 404, 408, 412, 413, 414, 415, 418. 
419, 421, 423, 424, 425, 430, 432, 443- 
445. 

Chīnāmšuka, 383, 404. 

Chinese annals, 413, 

Chinese silk, 384, 

Chingleput Dist., 14. 


414, 415, 421, 423. 


Chippatajayāpīda, 115. 
Chitaldrug, 162, 163. 
Chitor, 109, 219. 
Chitorgadh, 309. 


Chitra kāvya, 195. 

Chitrakūta, 14, 37, 76, 109, 129 (n). 

Chitrav, 229 (n). 

Chitravāhana II, 163. 

Chittagong, 54. 

Chittalaparvata—See also Situlpahuva, 
17; 


3. 
Chittamatra—See also Vijūaptimātratā, 


265. 
Chitta-vajra, 264, 265. 
Chittralekhā, 396 (n). 
Chodaganga, 149. 
Chok Gargyar, 420. 
Chola bronzes, 400. 
Cholaraja, 169. 
Cholas, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
139, 143, 


51, 134, 137, 
a 154, 155, 156, 
161, 162, 65, 166, 169, 170, 
172, 173, 175, 176 (n), 246, 247, 311, 
327, 328, 373, 395 (m), 405, 407, 414, 


444. 
Cholas, 164 (n), 255 (n), 2 (n). 
Cholas. of Tanjore, 152-156 
Cholas of Uraiyūr, 152. 
Chou Ku-fei, 444. 
Christianity, 164. 
Chronicles of Ladakh, 58. 
Hes, (or Ascharya- -Chüdümani), 


Chulla sa au 209-210. 

Chukhala, 193. 

Coedés, M, 409 (n), 443. 

Coimbatore, 153, 157, 163, 342. 

Colair lake, 138. 

Coleroon, 152. 

Colombo Museum, 174, 175. 

Comilla, 54, 

Conjeeveram Inscription, Py 

Comorin, Cape, 8, 154, 336, 3: 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., 306, s 361 (n), 
362 (n). 

Cordier Catalogue, 268, 448. 

County-güvunda, 245. 

Cousens, 332. 

Cowell, 362 (n). 

Cranganore, 164. 

Csoma de Coros, 448. 

Cuddappa, 141. 

Cunbum, 148. 
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Cutch, 1 
Cuttack, 6i, 68, 78, 1 361 (n). 
Cuttack’ Museum ns. of Subhilears, di 


D 


Dacca, 344, 347, 
Mee amas 279. "282, 284, 306, 307, 


Lese 215. 
ba, 174, 175. 
Da Parvatiyà, 334. 
7, 134, 145, 147, 241. 
-mandala, 86, 88, 89. 


EJ 


Daksha, 377, 429. 
Dakshiņāchāra, 319, 322. 
Dakshiņāchāra-tantrarāja, 321. 
Dakshiņa-Ganga, 133. 
Dakshiņa-Kosala, 87, 147. 


ini Muhammadpur—See also Tip- 


329. 
Dak hind mūrti, 304, 305. 
Dakahiparadhë, 204. 
-Tosala, 147, 148. 
DARRERA 212. 
Dàkshinyachihna—See also Uddyotana- 
süri, 208. 
Dakshottama, 427. 
Dāmara, 316. 
Pāmaras, 116, 118, 119, 120. : 
Damayantikathi—See also Nalachampū, 
1 


Dànàrnava, 137, 138, 1 
Danarnava (son of Prithvi-varman), 


144. 
Dānārņava (Brother of Kamarnava, son 
Virasimha 


of , , z 
Dānašīla, 273. 
Dance of Šiva, 362 (n). 
Daņda, 335. 
Dandaka, 102. 
Dandaka (composition) a 
Dandanüyaka, 239, 
Daņdapāšika, 239, P 
Dandašakti, 242. 
Dandi, 335, 348. 
me 
Dandi-Mohadevi, 63, 
edis 191, 195, z e, 223. 
Bora 142. 

anti, | 

mtidurga, 1-8, 17 (2). 18 (n), 20, 21, 
Dans ^m), $8, 150, 166, 167, 398 e. 
Dantiga, 6, 167, — ? 
Dantila, 396 (n). 
Dantiv. 


244, 254 (n). — 


Dantidurga. 
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Dantivarman (Pallava k.), 4, 150, 151, 
165, 166. 
Danturā, 340, 347, 363 (n). 


Dappula, 
Dappula II—See also Udaya, 168, 176 (n). 
169, 176 (n). 


re b 168, 
Kišmegbavarņa,. 169, 170. 
Dappula Y Ši varņa, 169, 170. 


Burton, s 50, 56 (n). 


Daéarüpaka, 178, 195. 
ere Cave inscription of Ellora, 


Dašāvatāra temple, 329, 380, got. 
Das Gupta, Dr. S. N, (n). 
plates of database 149. 


Dà 

Dai oe i 

Dattas, 146, 147. 
Dattātreya, 312, 330, 362 (n). 
Dāttha, 211. 

Da'ūd, 105. 

= üdhanika, 242. 


tābād Plates, 18 (n). 
E AE opper-plate of Bhoja, 29, 
n), 41 
bul, 404. 
Dayitavishnu, 44. 
De, S. C. 80 (n), 192. 
De, S. K., 227 (n), 228 (n), 229 (n), 230 


Decimal notation, 449. 

Don ei 33, 34. 

Delhi, , 110, 111. 

Dell," ; 331. 

Deoga: rh, E 296. 

Deoli. Plates, A (n), 57 (n). 

Desatadeva, 123. 

Dešī, 212. 

Desi Bhāshās, 212. 

Devabhadra, 186. 

Dešīgaņa, 290. 

Deul-Sind, 409 (n). 

Devabhadra, 292. . 

Devabhaiija, 72. 

Devadatta, 274. 

Devāditya, 229 (n). 

Devales, 175, 176. 

Devānanda I, 78, 81 (n). 
Devānanda II (Vilāsatunga), 78. 


(Pāla k.), 9, 27, 28, 30, 39, 48, 

, 50-52, 54, 56 (n), 60, 66, 67, 75, 
82, 83, 269, 273, 360 (n), 394 (n), 411 

tīhāra k.), 33, 34, 37, 83, 


Devapāladeva, 

Devarāja, att) of 416, 417, 420. 
Devarāja (Pratīhāra), 21, 28. 
Devarāja (Tomara), 110. 
Devarāshtra, 1 

Devarddhi, ai 

Devasarhgha, 1 


Devasenā, 36. 
Devasena-Kalyanasundara-mirti, 348 
Devasimha, 427 


Devasthali, 227° (n), 229 (n). 


Devasüri š 

Devata kotuva, 174. 

Paises ms en 275. 

Devayānā, 343. 

Devendra Chakravartī (Title of Parān- 
taka), 154. 

Devendragaņi, 292. 

Devendra-varman (Svetaka king), 144. 

Devendra-varman II, 139. 

Devendra-varman Iii, 140. 

Devendra-varman IV, 140. 

Devendra-varman (son of Vajrahasta 
Aniyankabhīma), 143. 

NX also Sakti, 319, 327, 329, 338, 


Dhajaggaparitta, 359 (n). 
Dhai kkada- Bani, 394 (n). 
Dhalaga, 137. 
Dhalbkum 78. 
Dhamma-Parikkhā, 21 
Dhanañjaya (poet), 97 
186, 195. 
Dhanaūjaya Srutakirti, 183. 
Dhanapāla, 184, 186, 187, 218, 289, 292, 
392 (n), 394 (n). 
Dhanapalapanchasika, 229 (n). 
Dhanapati, 392 (n). 
Dhanašīla, 447. 
: red 278. 
Dhanešvarasūri, 289. 
anga, 38, Mead bye (n 
Dhanika (Guhila 109. : 
Dhanika PX) 95. 
Dhanika poet), 191, 195. 
Dhanin, 451. 
Dhanva, is. 
Dhanvantari, 198. 
Dhanvantari (god), 451. 
Dhanvantari Nighantu,—See also Ni- 
ghaņtu, 188, 189. 
Dhanya, 451. 
Dhār, 93. 


V 18, 180, 181, 183, 
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Dhàrà, 36, 92, 93, 94, 184, 186, 189, 217. 

Dháradatta, 146. 

Dhāradatta II, 147. 

Dharalā, 182. 

Dharaņīdhara, 411. 

Dharaņīndra-varman, 414. 

rati Y: i Mantrapadas, 260- 
261, 325. 

Dharaņivarāka, 100 102, 103, 130 (n). 

Dhārāšiva, 217. 

Dhārāvarsha (Rāshtrakūta Dhruva), 4. 

Dhārešvara, 253. 

Dharma (k.), 25, 56 (n), 100. 

Dharmachakramudrā, 275, 276, 280. 

iadāsag; 208. 


Dharma-dharmi-vinišchaya, n 
Dialis (Malayaketu k.), 92. 
Dharma-Kandarpa (another name for 

Janamejaya Mahábhavagupta), 146. 
Dharmákara, ER 


Dharmakarad: 

Dharmakhedi, kaa ie 143, 144. 

Dharmakirti, 193, 258, 266, 267, 359 (n), 
446. 


Dharma i, Š 4, 5, | , 7, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 

45-50, 51, 52, 56 (n), 92, 
100, 105, 109, 126, 241, 270, 271, 272, 
273, 334, 360 (n), 394 (n), 411, 420, 
445. 


Dharma-Parikshà, 219. 

Dharmapuri, 157. 

Dharmāsana, 247. 

UO ea at Sos also Santarak- 

ta, Pandita Bodhisattva, 270. 
A rig 151, 435, 442. 

Dharma- -setu, 411 

Dharma-śrīmitra, 271. 

Dharma-sūtras, 370. 

Dharmāvaloka, 188. 

Dharma-varhša, 430, 

Dharmodaya Mahacambhu, 421. 

Dharmottamā, 193. 

Dharmottara, 363 (n). 

Dhārwār district, 220, 390. 

Dhātri, 295, 349. 

Dhātupātha, 189. 

Dhātupradīpa, 189. 

Dhauli Dhar, 121. 

Dhavagartā, 86, 109, 129 (n). 

Dhavalā, 293. 

Dhavala (Rāshtrakūta k. of Hastikundi), 
96, 102, 104, 106, 130 (n). 

Dhavalabhümi, T8. 

Dhavala kings of Orissa, 78. 

Dhavalapuri, 107. 

Dhenkanal (State), 68, 78, 81 (n). 

Dhenkanal plate, 66. 

ihillikā, 110. 


D ] : 

Dhod, 86, 109. 

Dholpur, 107, 332. 

Dhora (Prakrit form of Dhruva), 4 
Dhritipura, 71, 72, 144, 148. 


Dhrivānanda, 
torti IT 
Dhruva 1 (Gujarāt Riahtriküta), 10. 30, 


Dhruva 11 (G t , 19. 
PM A 


D “(ist ), 78, 81 (n). 
Dhumar Lenā Ca , 329. 
Dhümavati, 343, 

Dhūmrakālī, 

Dhūrtākhyāna, 207, Th 292. 
Dice MS a 


vani, 190 
Dhvemāloka, 180, 184, 190, 192, 193, 196. 
Dhyà: 


ma, 263. 
Dhyānī-Bodhisattvas, 277, 278, 279, 280. 
Dhyānī-Buddhas, 266, 277, 279, 280, 281, 


Diñna 
Dīpatikaratbadra, 272. 
eie A nary 272, 447, 448. 
Donee und Mahāvarsu, 2 230 (n). 
ābhafija, 69, 
ewe of "sitābhinji, 73, 74, 80 (n). 


Dokākoia, 215, 267, 360 (n). 
Dohās, 265. 

Dompara Raj, 78. 

Dong Duong, 435, 441. 

Drākshārāma Da tree 144. 
Draupadi, 225 

Dravida, 15, 50, 51, 369. 

He tg a 12. 

Drāvidī, 212. 

oe languages and literature, 219- 


Dravidians, 220. 
Dravidian sculpture, 176. 
Dravyakiraņāvalī, 204 
Dridhabala, 198. 
Drohārjuna, pi 
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(son of Sripurusha), 159. 
225. 


317, 328, 329, 330, Lu 
Duis 12, 285, a17 , 340, 342, 343, 346. 
Durgaprasada, 228 (n). 


Durgarāja, 138. 

Durgās, the nine, m (n). 
Durgā-saptašatī, x 
Durgasimha, 180, 19 90. 


janachandra, 272. 
bhanja (of Khiüjali), 
Doreen | E "Brevi Biiuīsāja of 
base d Il (of cca ag! DEC T4. 
(Chāhamāna 


Durlabha- 


Dvārapati, 243. 

Dvāravatī, 431. 

Dvesharati, 265. 

Dvisandhāna—See also Rāghava-pāņda- 
viya, 183. 

Dynastic History of Northern India, 139. 

Dyutivarman, 123. 

E 

Early Sculpture of Bengal, 363 (n). 

Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval 
Sculpture, 275. 

Edgerton, F., 230 (n). 

Egypt, 128, 161, 259, 338. 

Ekādaša-Rudras, 310. 

Ekajatā, 283, 284, 340. 

Ekāngas, 118, 119, 243. 

Ekapāda-trimūrti, 310, 331. 

Ekavīra, 157. 

Eklingaji (country), 1 

Elamanchi- doles 135, 138, 

Elephanta, 305, 308, 309, 331, 336. 

Ellichpur, 1, 10, 134, 219. 

Ellora (Elurà), 3, 10, 17, 305, 306, 307, 
308, 327, 329, 330, 381, 332, 336, 343, 
346, 347, 348, 363 (n). 


Ellora plates of Dantidurga, 17 (n), 14 
M 40 m. 
hinstone, 
Esotericism, Ls of, 259. 
Euphrates, 449. 
Europe, 259. 


396 (n), 409 (n). 

Firishta, 85, 111, 113, 130 (n). 

Five M's, 320. 

Fleet, J. Ts 41 (n), 42 (n), 70, 133, 135, 
139, 244, 362 pgs 

Food and Drink 

Francke, 78 (n), "9 C, 19 Sia (n). 


Fu-nan, 415, 

Fyzābād Museum, 297. 
G 

Gachchhas, 


295. 
Gadā Yudiha See also Sāhasa-Bhīma 
E Vijaya, 224, 225, 220. 


90. 

EAE 145, 329, 340, 343, 344, 346. 

Gajapura, 392 (n). 

Gajasataka, 159. 

Gajāsura, 308. 

Gajasurasamhara-mirti, 308. 

Gajayāna, 427. 

Gamāgamika, 242. 

Gambhīravajra, 267, 

Gaņapati, 283, 329, d s, 346, 409 (n). 

Ganapatyas, 321, 344, 348. 

Gaņas, 250. 

Gandak (river), 92, 93. 

Ganda—Mahendra, 137. 

Gangamartandaditya (Temple of), 14, 

Pas au 1 

Gandaraditya, ist Siss, 156, 157. 

Ganda Trinetra, 1 

Gāndhāņi inscription, 295. 

Gandhara, 46, 111, 332. 

Gandharadhi, 148. 

Gandharvas, 259. 

Gàndharva et ri 374. 

Gandhata, 69, 

Gandhatapati, MS. 

Gandhavamsa, 209. 

Gaņeša, 285, 323, 328, 329, 330, 334, 336, 
337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 344, 345, - 
347-348, 3 351. 

GaneSani, 340. 

Gāņešvarī Samhita, 334. 

RT (goddess), 141, 304, 906, 329, 340, 


Ganga (River), 5, 6, 22, 27, 35, 36, 49, 56 
(n), 58, 83, 94, 212, 271, 445. 

Ganga chiefs, later, 162. 
Gangādhara-mūrti, 304. 
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Gangādvāra, 20. 

Ganga Era, 72. 
Gahgaikondacholapuram, 
Ganga-Pallavas, 368. 


Gs 149. 
3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
5 38 51, 57 (m), 133, 134, 
289. 


151, 311. 


158, 166, 
Gahgas, restora, 62, 139-140. 
Gangas, Greater, 140-143. 
Gahgas of Kalinga, 66, 68, 88, 135. 
Gangas, Later Eastern, 139 
Gahgas of Orissa, Eastern, 141. 
Garīgas of Svetaka, 62, 66, 76, 143-144. 
Gangas of Talkad, 164 (n). 
Gahgas, Western, 137, 151, 153, 154, 
158, 159-160, 162, 163, 291. 
Gangas of Mysore, Western, 141. 
Gangā-sāgara, 105, 445. 
C P 5, 6, 13, 14, 132, 141, 159, 
160, 1 162, 245. 
Ge mue M Doab, 23, 34, 45. 
Gangdhar inscription, 315, 347. 


Ganitasára, 199. 

Gewitasiresargroha, 11, 199, 290, 293. 

Ganitaskandha 

Ganjām cds o, 66, 68, 69, 71, 72, 
73, 141, 148. 

Ganjàm Ru of Jayavarmadeva, 66, 68, 
79 (n), 80 (n). 

E plate of Daņdī-Mahādevī, 80 


Ganjam plate of Šašānka, 65, 80 (n). 
Gara cer 144 
Garbhagriha, 1 

Garga, 56 (n), E (n), 394 (n). 


Gargya, 

Garhwal, 47, 122, 123, 124. 

Garhwal, history of, 122-124. 

"ER (Iconography), 145, 298, 312, 


Garvie Purana, 202, 236, 237, 253 (n), 
254 (n), 309, 334. 

Gauda (country) (deSa), 84, 88, 90, 91, 
92, 105, 109, 110, 114, 115, 182, 188, 
212, 321, 322, 389, 414, 443. 

Gauda Abhinanda, 205, 322. 

Gauda-Kāyastha, 394 (n). 

Gaudalekhamala, 55 (n). 

Gaudapāda, 363 (n). 

Gaudas, 11, 22, 23, 25, 45, 48, 53, 54, 55 
(n), 57 (n), 84. 

Gaudasamgha, 188. 

Gaulmika, 242. 

Gaurī (deity), 346. 

Gaurī (Kara Queen), 63, 

Gautama, 251, 275, 276, 25, 316. 

Güvundas, 245. 

Gayāda I, 63, 66, 76. 

Gayādatunga, 76. 

Gedige, 175. 

Geiger, 172, 176 iA "iss 

Genesis, Book of, 

Geschichte des ir S 359 (n). 


Ghotarsi, 107, «108. 
Grits "ooo 98, 99. 


Gilgit Manuscripts, 360 (n). 


Gode, 229 (n). 
Gogga diceris 110, 111. 


Gomedha, 
qo 161, 224, 289, 294, 297. 


Gond tribe, M. 
Gondā District, 296. 
Gondamas, 76, 77, 78, 81 (n). 
Gonde$vara, 334. 
Gondrama, 77. 
Gongirāja, 98, 105. 
Gop, 332. s 
Gopāla (Khaša k.), 116. 
Gopala T (Pala K), 44-45, 49, 55 (n), 
65, 241, 243, 266, 269, 270, 360 (m). 
[Gopala II, 53, 55, a, (n), 84, 
palan, "y n 
Gopālavarman rakni k), 112, nr, 


130 (n), 131 (n). 
Gopendrarāja, 105. 
Gopīnatha Dīkshita, E (n). 
Gorakhpur Dame 31, 92, 93. 
Gor: ātha, 345 
Gotama (Buddha), "210. 


> 


(n), 132, 
Govinda III, 58,9, 10, 2 a vus 
en i 


(n), 86, 93, 94, 1 , 5, ^ 
165, 167. 
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Govinda IV, 13-14, 18 (n), 136, 137, 398 


n). 

Govindarāja (Chāhamāna of Partàb- 
garh), 107. 

Govindarāja I (Chāhamāna k. of $à- 
kambhari), 105, 106. 

Govindarāja (Rāshtrakūta), 332 

Grahamātrikā, 

Grāharipu, 90, 100, 101, 103. 

Grahayāga, 350. 

Grāmakūtas, 245, 246, 254 (n). 

Grāmamahattaras, 254 (n). 

Grümapati, 242, 

Great D. dard 400. 

Greek/s, 449, 

due dion, 397 (n). 

Grihya-sütras, 370. 

bei oer 165, 333. 


Cup ea mis, © n 
Guhasena, 213. 
Guhešvara-pataka, 63, 68. 
Guhila II, 31, 42 o '110. 
uhilas, 25, 30, 31, 36, 38, 43 (n), 86, 
96, 108-110, 395 (n). 
Guhilas of Dhod, 109-110. 
Guhilas of Mewār, 108-109. 
Guhilots—See Guhilas. 


50. 
Guhyasamaja, 261, 262, 264-265, 266, 268, 
270, 360 (n). 
Guhyasiddhi, 268 
Guilds, 250. 
Gujarat, 2, 7, 10, 21, 24, 31, 41 (n), 88, 
95, 98, 106, 133, 134, 161, 207, 244, 
245, 330, 331, 333, 335, 337, 341, 343, 
344, 400, 401, 402, 407. 
Gujarāt Chroniclers, 102, 104. 
Gujarat (Punjab), 116, 117. 
umli, 337. 


Gunabhadra, 179, 182, 290, 293. 
- 118. 


Gunaka-Vija; aditya II (Eastern Chà- 
lukya k i, 87 

Gunakāma, 59. 

Guņakāmadeva, 59. 

Guņakiraņāvalī, 204. 

Guņamahārņava, 140, 141, 142. 

Guņāmbhodhideva. (Kalachuri k. of Sa- 
rayupāra), 31, 92. 

Guņapriya-dharmapatnī, 429, 434. 

Guņārņava (brother of Kāmārņava and 
son of Virasimha), 1 

Guņārņava (son of Ku an 142. 

Guņasāgara I (Kalachuri k. of Sarayu- 
pāra), 92. 

Guņasāgara II (do.), 93. 

Gunavarma I, 223 

Gundama (son of Vajrahasta), 141. 

rr E (brother of Potānkuša), 142, 


Gaes, 135. 


Guntur, 135. 

Gupta dynasty, 44. 

Gupta empire, RE 

Gupta sculpture, 1 

ups aperia 76, 243, 244, 310, 313. 

Guptas, later, 181. 

Gurgaj, 343. 

Gurgi, 89, 343. 

Gurjara country, 91. 

Gurjara country (Punjàb), 117. 

Gurjara Pratīhāras, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 16, 19-43, 45, vērā 41, 48, 50, 51, 
53, 56, 57 (n), 82 , 83, 85, 86, 92, 
94, 100, 106, 107, 111, 126, 127, 128, 
129 (n), 130 (n), 134, 188, 239, 240, 

2, 289, 327, 395 (n), 403. 
I ls (C. and E. Rājputāna), 29, 


Gurjaras, 1, 11, 19-41, 38, 50, 52, 83, 90, 
09, 111. 
Su Nāndīpurī, 2, 19, 40 (n). 


Guru, . 

Guvāka I (Chāhamāna  k. of Šākam- 
bhari), 27, 105, 108. 

Guvāka II Xd 0. P U^ 107, 

aiar 27, 28, 38, 43 (n), e 85, 239, 


Gwalior Inscription of Bhoja, 21, 22, 24, 
25, 40 (n), 134. 

Gwalior Inscription of Bhoja dt. v. 932, 
40 (n), 56 (n). 

Gwalior State, 330. 


H 
Haddala Copper Plate, 42 (n). 
Hah 


Haidarābād (Sindh), 126. 
Haihaya monuments, 337, 340. 
Haihaya Šaiva temples, 344. 
Haihayas, 86, 132, 241. 
Hāiyungathal CP, 61, 79 (n). 
Hakam, 126. 

Halāyudha, Pp 188, 189. 
Haļebid, 294. 

Hamirpur "District, 83. 
Hammira-. -Mahākāvya, 130 (n). 
Harhsa-varman, 121. 
HarhseSvara temple, 80 (n). 
Harnvīra, 85. 

Eau, ns 362 (n). 
Handrat, 113. 

Hansi ort 332. 

Hansot plates, 40 (n). 
Hanumān, 332. 
Hanuman-nātaka, 180. 
Haraha Ins. 77. 

Haras Stone Inscription. 
Stone Inscription. 
Hāravarsha Yuvarāja, 182. 

Haravijaya, 178, 182. 
m (Buddhist author), 49, 270, 


Haribhadra (Jain), 
219, 287, 292, 295 
Harichandra, 1 


See Harsha 


206, 207, 208, 218, 
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Haridrā-Gaņa; = 344. 
Hari- 760%; 329, 331. 
Kamara KI 417. 


Hari- emi ein 312. 

ut: ie rauna: Lokešva- 
Harikela, 54, 87. 

Hariņigameši, , 

Hari$chandra (legendary), 180. 
Hari$chandra (writer), 215. 

Harisena, 42 (n). 


Hariti, 299, 341. 

Harivamsa, 181, 223, 315. 

Hari-varman, A17, "423. 

Harivaméa Purāņa, 216, 217, 218, 293. 

Harivilāsa, 179. 

Hariyadevī, 108. 

Hariyāna, 110, 111. 

Eo (k. of Kāmarūpa), 53, 60, 61, 
n). 


Harjara-varman, see Harjara. 


Har! , 402. 
Harmikā, 174. 
Harpocrates, 312. 
Harsha (Haras) stone Inscription, 40(n). 
Harsha, adversary of Kokkalla I, 129(n). 
Harsha (Chandella k.), 36, 83, 110, 
129(n), 178. 
. of Kāmarūpa), 60. 
Harsha (Siyaka II, Paramāra), 94. 
Harsha-charita, 41(n J: 
Harshadatta (father of Simhadatta), 147. 
Harshanāth, village, 106. 
ātha, temple of, 106 


Harsharāja (Guhila k.), 30, 31, 36, 86, 


109, 129(n). 


M abans, 4, 22, 23, 39, 181, 185, 


Fred eias I, 420. 

E i, 420. 

Harsola grant, 9 

Harun AT Raid, 126, 449, 450, 451. 

Harüppe$vara, 61. 

Hasan district, 297. 

Hastikundi, 96, 102. 

Hastimalla, 154, 160, 179. 

Hastināpura, 224. 

Hataras kotuva, 174. 

Hatha-yoga, 265. 

Havell, E. B., 361(n), 362(n). 

Hayagriva, 218, 279, 282. 

Hayagriva avatāra (image), 

3(n). 

Hayagriva, Saptašatika, 281, 282. 

Hazāra, 117. 

Hazra, R. C., 229(n). 

Helios-Mithra, 332. 

Hemachandra, 179, 191, 194, 197, 207, 
214, 215, 292. 

Hemādri, 338, 339, 342. 

Henjeru (Hemāvati), 163. 

Heramba-Gaņapati, 345, 348. 

Herambapāla (Pratīhāra k.), 33, 34, 84. 

Heruka, 272, 273, 281, 282, 285, 286. 

Hetutattva-upadeša, 274. 


312, 313, 
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Hevajra-tantra, 267, 268. 

Hillebrandt, 178. 

Himalaya, + A. 26, 33, 41(n), 47, 50, 51, 
57(n), 89, 92. 

Himavat, 212. 

omi Buddhism, 258, 263, 266, 27 


Hind, 17, 

Hin le, 176. 

Hindol, 68. 

Hindol plate, 64. 

Hindu numerals, 449, 

Hindu Revenue System, 254(n). 

Hindu Rites and Customs, Studies in the 
Puranic Records on, 229(n). 

Hiranyadàma, 416, 437. 

Hiranyagarbha (ceremony), 1,2, 20: 

Hiraņyakašipu, 310. 


d - 


"Hiranya-varman, 167. 


Hishàm, 98, 125. 

Hisham’ ibn ‘Amr at-Taghlibi, 114. 

Hissar District, 332. 

Historical Inscriptions of South India, 
139, 164(n). 

History of Hindu Chemistry, 229(n). 

History of Hindu Mathematics, 452(n). 

History of Medieval pre India, 362(n). 

History of the Arabs, 45: 

History of the Philosophy of Islam, 
452(n). 

Hitopadeša, i 

Hitti, P. K., 452(n). 

Hiuen Tsang, 19, 124, 359(n). 


Hoan, 423. 

Hobetadobien 409(n) 

Hodivala, 352, 353, 363(n), 394(n), 395(n), 
n). 


263. 
Hooghly Dod 81(n). 
Hoysala, 163, 2: 
Hri kedas 194. 
Hridayašiva, 90. 
rise 325. 
Huai-wen, 44: 
Hultzsch, vA, 176(n), 228(n). 
Hüna-mandala, 95, 96, 98, 100. 
Hūņas, 50, 51, 96, 108, 373. 
Hunter, 75. 
Hushkapura, 1 
Hyderabad ud 1, 3, 10, 132. 
Hyderābād Western, 220. 


I 
Ibn al-Faķīh, 385, 388, 396(n), 403, 409 
(n), 412, 422. 
Ibn Haukal, 385, 400, 445, 451. 
Ibn Khaldun, 391. 
Ibn sarts: 390, 396(n), 397(n), 
402, 408, 418. 
Ibn Rosteh, "a90(2). 397(n), 402, 412, 418. 
Ibn Said, 404. 
Ibrahim Shah, are 218. 


Ichchha-Sakti, 309. 
Ichchhatadeva, 123. 


Indra IV, 
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Iconogra; Buddhist and Brahmani- 
cal ka in the Dacca rer | 
361(n), n). 


(Rāshtrakūta), 
sc). 35, wA (n), 83, 88, 94, 10, 


bhogešvara, 423. 
Indrabhüti, 265, 267, 268, 269, 360(n). 


Indra-varman, aa, 364(n), 418, 419, 420, 
421, 422, 423, 437. š 
Indra-varman II, 423 n 

Indra-varman IH, 424, 425 

Indra-varman IV, 425 

Indra-vimanaka, 419. 

Indra-yàna, 419. 

Indrāyudha, 4, 21, 22, 23, 25, 46. 

Indukara, 198. 

Indumitra (Indu), 189. 

Inscriptions of Bengal, Some Historical 
Aspects of the, 254(n). 

Inscriptions of Koua 363(n). 

Irān, 351, 352, 353, 44: 

Iranians, 351, 352, 353, 

Trawadi, 432. 

Irda CP, 57(n). 
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lia (Siva), 142. 
309. 


varman II, 420 
a Vikrama Dharmottungadeva, ri, 


Jābāla, 322. 


Bhatta, 190 
Jaganmātā, 317. 
Jagannātha ta), M 196, 197. 
Jagannā 


Jagannātha temple, dd 

Jagatipala—See also Vratila 172. 
Jagattuhga (Govinda III), 

Jaga (Rāshtrakūta pr. s 13, UGH 


Jagattuhga (Tuhga k), 76 


m (Saindhava k.), 100. 
a. H E» È, d, mos 


362(n). 
M E Pam Bhāskara, 362(n). 
ee m EU 287-299, 318, 325, 321, 
N n). D 
Jainism and Karnatak Culture, 362(n). 
Ji 372. i 


a (Tomara k), 110. 


meus qms 


Jakkisundarī, 291. 
Jāla, 3: 


J ; 113, 121. 
indes 119, 1 also Jāla, 322. 


INDEK 
» ` 
Jalauka, 243. | Jaysáakti, (Chandella k), 52. 87. 
Jalhana, n I piem mē. " 
| Jayasirhha (Orissa feudatory), 
Jilos, 19, M M. | perenne = w^ " 
Jama a * `. 
Jambhala, 175, 281, 282, 284. Jayasimha-varman, 434. 
Jambud 58, | Jaya-stambha, 77. $ 
Jami (river), 101. | Jaya-varāha (or Varáha), 21, 10t. 3 
Jammu, 121. Jayavarman, 68, 144. y 
Jimakiharasa, 195 TM IS IL 413, 415-418, 420, Q, —— 
anamejaya vagupta I (son of | à 
Sivagupta), 146, 149. | Jaya-varman 415-418. 
Janapada, 416. | Jaya-varman IV, 420. - 
Janjgir, 329. Ji varman V, 420 * 
Jantāvura bow ot Jayantyá- : 82. =, v 
Junavalatha (G (Govinda III), 6. Je di, 241. u 
Jàñguli, 283. | Je ` 
Japa, v 268 1 52, 112. 3 
Japan, 44, 259. Jetàri, 274. "n^ 
Jarteedole, 101 W 19. S 
artra À y 
Jasaha 217. Jethwai 132. a 
Jatà 208. Jews, v$ 
Jatà- -Bhima, 138, 139, 142, 148. x inam Dt), 77. " 
Játaka, (n). Lom State, 95, 96. ST 
Jūtakamālā, 187. Jhānsi District, 7, 13, 33, 82, 296. 4 
Jaths, 126. : Jhelum, 111, 113, 116, 339. "ë 
Jatila (another name for Neduñja- | Jhota, 20. 
daiyan), 156. Jhusi Plate, 43(n). 4 
Jatilavarman sr name of Nedufija- | Jimüta , 203. 
pnm 156, 1 Jina, 257, 295, 296, 297. 
Jatila taka, Jinabhata, 206. 
Jáula (Tomara o 110. Jina- 298. 
Jaunpur, 218. me tees hee tet Py Vip a 
Java, 285, 411, 414, 415, 416, 418, 422, x a , 
426-431, 433, 435, 438, 439, 440, 441. Jinaratnakosa, amin, 229(n). j 
Jāvālipura (Jālor), 21 Jinasena (author of Ādipurāņa), 11, 293, 
avanes ture, 280, 281. S A d Fd a Hi 
ayabandhu, inasena lariva. ee , " 
Jayabhadra, 272. 181, 218, 290, A^ 362(n) 


Jayabhafija, 72. Jinendrabuddhi, 189. ’ 
Jayadeva (poet), 183, 197. Jūāna, 258. >] 
Jayadeva H (k. of Nepāl), 58. 266. " 
Jayādevī, 115. Jūāna-mūrti, 305. “4 
Jayadhavalā, 293. Jūānapaūchamīkathā, 208. , mee 
Jayāditya I Usa k.), 92, 332. Jāānašakti, 309. kā 
Jayáditya II (do), 92. Jūānasiddhi, 268, 360(n). £^ vi 
Jayadratha dynasty, 98, Jūānašrīmitra, 272, 273. 
deve, , Indra-varman "Mahārājādhirāja, | Jodhpur, Au nk 20, 25, 27, 96, 104, 106, 107, > 
Lai a of Kamarüpa), 61, 79(n). Jodhpur Ae 29, 40(n). 4 
Jayānanda, 78. Jodhpur Pratīhāras, see 24 
Jayanta, 182. of J d 
Jayanta (k. of er ji res 58, 114. | Jo 215. t . E 
Jayanta (writer), 204, 363(n) Joindu, 215. us 
Jayantabhatta, 182. Jouveau-Dubreuil, 151, 164(n) n- 
Jayantyāpura, 142, 144. Jubbulpore, 83, 84, 86, 88, 90, 90, 134, LN s 
Jayapa vera of Pāla k. Devapāla), 147, 341. B 
50, 130 (n). Junagadh, 90, 100, 101. «^ 
Jayapāla (Shāhi k.), 85, Junaid, 20, 39. 
DE (k. of Kashmir). (1 m 115, | Jura, 

130(n), 182, 185, 186, 190, 192. Jura’ stone inscription, 88. . - 
Jayapura, 78. Jurada grant, 71, 72. n » 
Jayarāja (Chāhamāna k.), 105. Juzr, 32, 241. ^ 3 he 
Jayarāma, 219. Jyeshtha, 343. ` r 
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Jyeshthakāyastha, 242. 
Jyotihsastra, 199. 


K 
Kabir, 215. 
Kabul, 46, 111, 124, 125. 
Kab ulistān, 112. 


Kachchha, 101, 103, 106, 269, 322. 
Kachchhapaghātas, 38, 241. 
Kadamba chief, 72, 14a ^" 144. 
Kadamba Udayāditya, 1 
Kādambarī, 182, 183, 186: 208, 397 (n). 
Küdambari-Kathàására, WO 
Kadambas, 144, 150, 289, 290, 339. 
Kadambas of Jayantyāpura, 140, 144, 245. 
Kadaroli Temple, 329. 
Kāģava, 157. 
Kadavaka, 216. 
es aa; 134. 

Kadungon, 157. 
Kaduvetti Muttarasa, 163. 
Kadvār, 329, 331. 
Kahla "Plate of Kalachuri Sodhadeva, 


336. 
Kaira Dist. Yr si, 32, 95, 104. 
Kaithal, 335. 


M also Kataragam, 173. 
atiyas, 290 

Kakka (Pratīhāra of Jodhpur), 25, 29. 
Kakkuka, 21, 30. Š 
Kāla (motif), 438. 


Kālachakra tantra, 267, 274. 

Kalachumbaru (Inscription), 137. 

Kalachuris, 30, 34, 38, 43(n), 53, 82, 86- 
93, 129(n), +132, 134, 145, 147, 179. 

Kalachuris o: Gorakhpur, see Kalachuris 
of Sarayupāra. 

uc of Sarayupāra, 32, 36, 86, 92- 


Kalasburis of Tripurī, 86-91, 93, 96. 
Kaladi, 303. 

Kāla- Gandia, 130(n). 

Kalah, 

Kalaha se Kanada)-stambha, 77. 
Kalahandi State, 149, 342. 
Kalahasti, 153. 

Kalah-bar, 402, 412. 

Kalaketu, 346. 

Kaļakkāģ, 157. 

Kāla-Makara, 438. 

Kalambas, 322. 

Kalafjara, 14, 27, 29, 37, 41(n), 43(n), 


83, 
Kalafijara, lords of, 84. 
Kalafijara-mandala, 41(n), 82. 
Kalani Tissa, 211. 


Kālāntaka-mūrti, 282 
Kālāpa—See also Kātantra 


189. 
Kālarātri, 342, 363(n). 
Ari 282 


Kālāri, y 
Kālāri-mūrti, 308. 
Kala es) varman (Shahi k.), 112 
Kalavati, 
Kalhana, 112 H2 114, 115, 130(n), 190, 192, 
Kah 2 285. 30 , 343. 
Kali age, Eu 365, 374, 387. 
zal „Dakshiņā, 32 328. 
-Bittarasa, 1 
Kālidāsa, is, 8, 184, 185, 190, 215 
Lagi 95. 


Kalika, 321, 343. 
Kalila and. Dimna, 449. 
Kālindas, 322. 
Kālindī (River), 84, 437. 
Kalinga, 1, 7, 11, 24, 25, 35, 51, 57(n), 63, 
73, 76, 88, 135, 138, 140, 141, 143, 158, 


21, 414. 
Kalihganagara, 139, 142, 144. 
n 1 d 


grammar 


Kallar, 111. 

Kallata, 194, 205, 300, 362(n). 

Kallüri, 368. 

Kalpa, 316. 

Kalpa, Svetavarāha, 316. 
Kalpadrukoša, 229(n). 

Kalpa-kramas, 268. 


Kalyāņa-kataka, ^02. 
SR Vete oed 228(n). 
lyana-rajadeva, a 
KalyBna-ralcahi , 211. 
Kalyana- sundaratmūri, 304, 305, 335, 


Kalyana Tora 199. 

īya Thera, 211. 

Kāma, 1 i 7. 2 

Kāmadeva—See ex Pradyumna, 313. 
Kāmakandalā, 186 


Kamalašīla, 271, 363(n), 446. 

Kamal lavardhana, 1 ond 

Kamalātmikā, 343. 

Kamalü, 112, 130(n). 

Kamaluka (Shahi k.), 112, 117. 

Kas 1. 
Kāmāntaka-mūrti, 308. 
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=the 


Kāmārņava (son of Dānārņava 

Kāmārņava (brother of Pod), 142. 

Kāmārņava (son of Raņārņava), 1 

Kāmārņava (son of ir ui -Ani- 
yankabhīma), 141. 

Kāmārņava (son of Virasirhha), 141. 

Kāmārņava (son of b caros 141. 

Kāmarūpa, 58, 60-61, 62, 79(n), 242, 321, 
322, 402, 403. 

K tāmarūpašāsanāvali, 254(n). 

Kāmasūtra, 385, 

Kambakaya du 144. 

Kambala, 267, 322. 

Kamban, 227. 

Kambay, 385, 401. 

Kambha (or Stambha) Raņāvaloka, 5, 
167. 

Kāmbojas, 50, 51, 54, 84, 322, 404. 
Ran ey 414, 415-422, 423, Aw 426, 
436, 437, 440, 441, 

Katte tai the land, 415. 

Kambuja of the water, 415. 

Kambupuri, 419. 

Kamdin, Dastur Aspandiarji, 352. 

Kamka (Paramāra), 95, 98. 

Kampaneša, 243. 

Kampa-varman, Dn 166. 

Kampheng Phet, 421. 

Kanada (or Norm -stambha, 77. 

Kanakabhanja, 

Kanakamaiijari, "396(n). 

Kanakāmara, 217 

Kanakasena "Vādirāja, 182. 

Kanara, 220. 

Kanarese, 11, 35, 38, 135, 144. 

Kanarese Literature, 230(n). 

Kanauj, 4, 5, 7, 13, 22, 23, 25, 27, 32, 33, 
35, 38, 46,-47, 49, 51, 56(n), 85, 89, 94, 
102, 109, 172, 186, 199, 240, 289, '389, 


Kanchana-stambha, 77. 

Kāūchī (puram), 1, 4, 8, 14, 15, 85, 132, 
rg 138, 150, 151, 155, 156, 166, 336, 

Kanchuka, 83. 

Kanda, 315. 

Kandahar, 124. 

Kandarage, 254(n). 

Kandar-āthithan, 226, 227. 

Kane, 229(n), 255(n). 

Kandy, 175. 

Kane Festschrift, 229(n). 

Kangra (valley), 46, 84, 117, 121, 339. 

Kanhapada, 215. 

Kanheri cayes, 352. 

Kanhu, 

Kaūkāla- mūrti, 304, 307, 362(n). 

Kannada (country), 244, 245, 390. 

Kannada (language), 159, 161, 219-226, 
287, 289, 291, 293. 

Kannada Language, History of, 230(n). 

moo origin of the Rashtrakitas, 

n 
Kannadas, 220. 
Kannara (Choļa prj, 12. 


m (Krishna I, Rāshtrakūļa kJ), 
Kannara (ie. ae HI, Ráshtraküfa 


Kani 03. 

Kan «Vija; (or  Kanthika- 
Beta), 136, 137 

Kanthakot, 103, 106. 

Kāntideva x of Vahga), 54, 8T. 

Lue idi “ 
Kanvayana (Gotra), 


ubja, 27, 29, 38 Ain), 42(n), m, 
Kanyakubja-bhukti, 41(n). 
pardin (Šilāhāra 


Ka king of Konkan), 
87. 

Kapila, 175, 373. 

Kapilabala, 198. 

Kapiéa, E 

Kāpišāyana, 

Kepphandbhyudaye, 181. 

Kara Dynasty, 1: 


Kara Inscription "S. 
Karakanda-chariu, 217. 
Karālī, 343. 


Karana, 371, 313, 394(n). 

Karaņa-kāyastha, 394(n). 

Karaņatilaka, 199. 

Karandai Plates, 166. 

Kāraņdavyūha, 200, 261, 262, 360(n). 

Karatoyà (river), 6: 

Karavandapuram, 1 187. 

Karas, 61, "32-68. 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 
Ti, 79(n), 80(n), 81(n), 147, 148. 

Karavirapura, 123 

Kar-gyu-pà sect., Krētā 


Karikāla, 152. 

Kārikās, = 

Karitalai, 90 

Karivarsha (Sahilla-varman), 1 

Karka II (Gujarat PERERA 'A1(n). 
Karkka, 2, 133. 

Karkka (Gujarāt Rāshtrakūta), 8, 10, 


41 
Karika II, 15-16. 
Kārkota dynasty, 114-6. 
Karma, sn 


| Karman, 3 


Karma sādākhya (-sādatattva), 309 a 

Karmasthānas, 243. 

Karma. tantra, Lr 

Kārmukārjuna, 138 

Karna (Kalachuri k.), 90. 

Karna (Rāshtrakūta k.), 138. À 

Karnal District, 110, 383. 

Karnapa, 116. 

Karnataka (army), 1 

Karnata(k, ka) T UnER 3, 16, 24, ka 
108. 129(n), 135, 220, 292, 294, 


410(n). 
Vbi rege The Heritage of, 230(n). 
arņātas, 
Karpūramaīījar, 179, ves 390, 395(n). 
Kartripura, 123. 
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x 309. 
Kad dh 320. 328 329, 330, 340, 
341, 342, 343, 344, 348, 363(n). 
Kārttikeyānī, 339, 343. 
Kārttikeyapura, 122, 123. 
EM eS 213 
` Karunátar, 220. 
Kasarà, 330. 
Kashgarh—See also oan Zee 322. 


i. 90, 111, 112, 114- 
, 185, 186, 190, 192, 
, 205 257, 258, 267, 
272, 273, 303, 332, 336, 344, 
359 (n), 368, 395 (n), 403, 446. 


Kāšya Srisanghabodh i, 169. 
Erde v eve Silameghavarna, 169. 
* Katakādhīša, 246. 
n grammar—See 
Ka! ā also Kājaragrāma, 173. 
Kathai, 117. 
Kathāsaritsāgara, 1 86, 
Han (d), 22, 25, "az, 33, 35, 36, 41 
, 46, 98-102, 295, 329, 332, 341 


also Kālāpa, 


Kaulāchāra, 322, 319, 320. 
Kaulajnananirnaya, 321. 


Kaulam Malaya, 402. 
343 


Kautilya, 185, 238. 

Kāvanūr, 155. 

Kāverī (region), 150, 151, 152, 157. 
Kāverī (river), 4, 220, 402. 

Kāvi, 332. 
Kavindravachana-samuchchaya, 186. 
Kaviparameshthi, 222. 

Kaviprašasti, 394 (n). 

Kavirahasya, 189. 

Kavirāja, 179. 


Kavirājamārga, 11, 220, 221, 222, 223, 293. 


Kaviratna, 290. 

Kāvya, 181. 

Kāvyādarša, 223. 

Kāvyakautuka, 193, 
Kāvyālamkāra, 185, 190. 191, 213. 
Kāvyālanmkārasūtravritti, 192. 


ke m: 
Kávyanaya, 193. 

Kāvyarākshasa—See also Rākshasakāvya 

185. 

Kāyasthas, 117, 371, 373, 394 (n). 
Kāyasthas of 394 (n). 
Kāyotsarga, 296, 
Kedāra, 47. 
Kedāramišra, 50. 
Kedu (plain), 439. 
Keith, 181, 183, 185, 192, 227 (n), 228 (n), 


229 (n ). 

Keonjhar, 68, 73, 74, 75, 
Kerala, 8, 35, 153, 154, "56; 157, 163, 164, 
169, 171, 321, 322, 389. 

rag „Kāšyapa, 173. 
Kešinī, 280. 

Ketu, 296, 35 

d (Yuvarāja 1, 


Kbadgštuiga, 81 (n). 
Khadgaval 


179, 180, 194, 384, 388, 
404. 


Kalachuri 


Khadipada Ins., 64, 80 (n). 
Khajurāho (Khajraho), 82, 84, 129 (n), 
312, 327, 330, 331, 332, 333, 342. 
Khajuraho Ins., "42 (n), 89. 
Khajuraho Inscription of Dhanga, 43 
(n). 
Khalimpur SED plate, 45, 55. 
Khandagiri. 
Kha ec 449. 
Khandaraksha, 242, 254 (n). 
Krise ri 359 (n) 
ittā, n). 
Khan-hoa, 420. 
Kharagiri, 158. 
Kharāsān—Maņdalī, 3: 
e src les M 295. 
Khāri, 335. 
Kharjuravāhaka, 82. 
Ku ās 


ana, 
Khašas, 84, d 117, 119. 
Khatikhattar: 2 

Khed- Brahmā, 330. 

Khema (Elder), 210. 
Khemappakarana—See also Paramattha- 

dipa, Us 
Khera, 33 
Kheika ! (Kaira Dist.), 17 (n), 31, 32, 95, 


Khiching, E 75, 333, 336. 
Khijji 4. 

Khiñjali, à 

Khiūjali, Lord of, 71. 

Khmer, 403, 416, 418, 422. 

Khola, 242, 254 (n). 

Khommāņa I (Guhila K.), 108. 
Khommāņa II (Guhila K.), 105, 108 
Komon Us 108. 

Khorāsān, 


Khottiga (ed 15, 95, amm 
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Khri-Sroh-lde-btsan, 58, 78 (n), 270, 445, | 
446. 


Khulna, 329. 
Khummāņa-Rāso, 105. 
Kichaka, 185. 
Kichakavadha, 185. 
Kielhorn, 79 (n), 80 (n), 110, 129 (n), | 
130 (n). | 
Kikānan, 126. 
Kim river, 21, 40 (n), 41 (n). | 
Kinderkheda, 332. 
Kinjili, 73. 
Kinsukad, 14. 
Kira (country), 46, 47, 89, 121. 
Kirádu, 96. 
Kiranapura, 87, 88, 134. 
Kiranávali, 204. 
Kiranpur, 134. 
Kiras, 121. 
Kiráta, 24, 25, 56 (n). 
Kirātārjuna, 306. 
Kiritin, 92. 
Kirti, 172, 173. 
Kīrtilatā, 218. 
Kirtisena, 181. 
Kirtisimha, 218. 
Kirtivarman II (Chālukya), 2, 3. 
Kirttimukha, 438. 
Kīrttinārāyaņa (Govinda III), 6. 
Kīrttinārāyana (Indra III), 13. 
AR ae), 109. 
grabodhi, 
Kishanganga MT (Kāshmir), 111. 
Kochchadaiyan 
Kodālaka (Kodāloka), 81 (n). 
Kodaņdarāma, 153. 
Kodumbālūr, 153, 156. 
Koh Ker, 420. 
Koil-nānmanimālai, 227. 
Kokkalla I, 11, 30, 34, 35, 82, 86-87, 92, 
106, 109, 129 (n). 
Kokkalla II, 91, 104. 
ponha (also called Ananta-varman), 


Kolāhaispure, 141. 
Kolanu, 138. 

Kolār, 141, 160. 

Kollam era, 164. 
Ko-lo-fong, 432. 
Konārak, 333, 351. 
Kongoda, 62, 66, 68. 
Kongudeša, 151, 153, 157, 158, 163. 
Konkan, 3, 87, 188, 245. 
Konkaņa, 322, 369. 
Konow, 179, 181, 228 (n). 
Konur, 329. 
Ko-Peruūijinga, 152. 
Koppaņa, LE 294. 


Kotaragāma, 175. 


tas, 290. 
Kottabhaiija, 74. 
Kottapāla, 239, 242. 
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Kovils, 175, 176. 

| Kra, Isthmus of, 412, 421. 
Kien (iod 313, 330, 331, 390, 437. 
Krishna (Guhila k), 109. ' : 
| Krishna 


(river 

I (Rahtraküta), 3, 18 (n), 101, ^ 

Krish pa Aa Nn 12, 18 (n), 31, 3⁄4, : 
35. 53, 81 ( NN , 88, 129 (n), 134, 


95, 109, 1 
187. 217, Li t — 


Kishnasamayayajra, 272, 274. 
[wider 


Kriyüs, 258, 261, 263, 265. 
Kriyà act sons 267, 210, 271. n o 
Krodha, 307. 


Krodharājas, 263. 

Kshemagupta (k. of Kāshmir), 112, 113, 
119, 395 (n). 

hea Ciia k 63. 
iemarāja pa k 

Kshemendra, 181, 183. 186 x 228 (n). , 

Kahemiévara, 1 , 180. "n 

Kshira [e 115. 

Kshīrasvāmin, 189. 

Kshitigarbha, 279. ` 

Kshitipāla (Pratīhāra k.), 33, 34, 36, 37, 


Kuālu, 81 
des vis (caras) 236, 282, 298, 


Kudamūktu, 11 158. 
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Buby stanbhs, Lum 81 (n). 
Kulottuhga, 144. 

Kulu (country), 121 

m et 121. 


Kundakadevī (Kalachuri princess), 88. 
Kundakunda, 293. 
moe 160, 162. 
SE 
Kundur, 254 (n ). 
Kufijaramalla (title of Parantaka), 154. 
Kün Pandya, 291. 
Bunte et also Kuntala, 190, 
93, 194, 196, 197. 
Kunta (country), 85 
= (poet) —See ‘also Kuntaka, 181, 


Kuntalas, 35, 91. 
Kuppanayya (son of Makariyarāja), 138. 
Eoppanasye (s. of Tūrkkiya-Yajvan), 


Kürma Purāna, 202, 331, 334, 366. 

Kurnool District, 148. 

RI "n 

Kuru, 46, 

Kurukshetra, 8 84, 121, 322, 335. 

Kurukulla, 

Kurukullākādhenā, 268. 

Kurunādu, 157. 

Kurus, 84. 

Kūshmāņdā, 342, 363 (n). 

Küshmàn ndini, 298. 

Kusumahāra I, 63, 66. 

Kusumahara II, 63. 

Kusumāijali—See also Nyāyakusumāfi- 
jali 205. 

Kutch, 101. 

Kuttanīmatam, 185, 366, 379, 380, 381, 
384, 388 2 KC) 397 (n). 
Kuvalayamālā, 2 208. 
Kuvalayāpīda, ni. 

Kuvera, 175. 


L 


Lacóte, 186. 

Làd Khān's temple, 333. 
Ladahachandra, 184. 
Lagatūrmān, 111. 
Laghman, 114. 


humánasa, 199. 
ppc tti, 190. 


UA wed yása, 366, 370. 
= t, 116. 
Lahora, 

Lahore, Fo 130 (n). 


Laksha, 101, 103. 
Lakshaņāvalī, 204, 230 (n). 
Lakshavarman (Chandella YaSovarman), 


Lakshmana (C et 106, 107. 
Lakshmana (a gen , 
Lakshmana eicheihapashita), 85. 
Lakshmanagu 


Lakshmaņarāja tk of Dahala-mandala), 


86. 
Lakshmanaraja (Kalachuri k.), 90, 104, 
129 (n), 1 


asena, 346. 
ime ar ee also $ri, 282, 313, 317, 328, 
339, 340, 341, 343, 361 ul. 
Tasha (Kalachuri princess), 88. 
Lakshmidhara 


, 235. 
Lakshmi-Ganapati, 344, 345. 


Lakshmindra Bhūmīšvara Grāmasvāmin, 
Sri, 424. 
Lakshmi-varman, 121. 


336. 
Lala Bhagat, 332. 
Lalatatilaka, 305. 
Lalita, 305. 
Lalita, 343 
Lalitāditya-Muktāpīģa, 58, 114, 116, 125, 
2, 243. 


Lalitašūradeva (king), 122, 123. 
Lalitasuradeva (poet), 183. 
Lalitavajra, 267, 268, 361 (n). 
Lalitavistara, 260, 359 (n). 
Lalliya Shāhi, 111, 112, 117. 
Lalmai Hills, 54. 


5, 

Lara itn 427, 439, 440. 

Lata, 1, 11, 19, 20, 24, 89, 90, 96, 103, 
Pri 135, 188, 322. 


tas, 89. 
Lattalūra, 1. 
Laugükshi-Smriti, 365. 
Lauhitya (river), 61. 
Laukāyatikas, 372. 
Lavaņabhāra II, 63, 67. 
Lavapurī, 421. 
Law, B.C., 210, 227 (n), 229 (n). 
Layahachandra, 54. 
Le Hoan, 425, 426. 
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Le Nepal, 56 (a), bd T9 (n), 

Leiden (plates), 158, 247. 

Lemulavada, 1 

Lévi, S, 56 m, 58, 59, 60, 64, 79 (n), 
130 (n), 322. 

Leyden Museum, Holland, 281, 285. 

Lha Lama Ye-$es-hod, 447. 

Lhasa, 446. 

Lilàdevi, 102. 

Līlāvajra, 269, 272, 361 (n). 

Līlāvatī, 199, 205. 

Limbdi, 102. 

Linga Purāņa, 202, 391. 

Lingāyats, 287, 

Lochana, my 193, 194. 


Lochana, 261, 265. 
Lohamahaseya— See also Lohaprāsāda, 


Loss 84, 112, 116, 119. 
Lohaprāsāda—See also Lohamahaseya, 


Lohrin, 84, 112, 119. 

Lohūr, 113. 

Lokamahādevī, 137. 

Lokanātha, ras, 279, 281, 394 (n). 
Lokapāla, Sri, 429. 

Lokasena, 182. 

Lokāyatikas, 372. 

Lokešvara, 173, 279, 291, 361 (n). 
Lokešvara Khasarpaņa, 59. 
Lolei, 416. 

Loņabhāra I, S 66, 67. 
Lova-Bikki, 137. 

Lucknow Museum, 286, 296. 
vut, 130 (n). 

Lui-pā (Lui- pāda), 265, 267, 360 (n). 
Lu'u-Ky-Tong, 425. 


M 


Macdonell, 452 (n). 

Machchhaveha, 217. 

Madalasüchampü, 187. 

Madaun, 331. 

Mādhavāchārya, 362 (n). 

Madhavakara, 198. 

Mādhavānala, 186. 

Mādhavānala-Kāmakandalā-Katkā, 186. 

Mādhava-nidāna—See also Nidāna and 
Rugvinišchaya, 198. 

Andhavtscnn, 218. 

Madhukamarnava, 141, 142, 143. 
Madhukeša (name of Šiva), 142. 
Madhurakavi, 157. 

Madhurakavi (title), 153, 159. 

Madhurāntaka Gandaráditya (son of 
Uttama Chola), 

Madhusüdana, 180. 

Madhya Bhārat, 93. 

Madhyadeša, 108, 322. 

ādhyamika, 265, 270. 
Mādhyamika-Kārikā, 360 (n). 

Madhya Pradesh, 2, 3, 86, 87, 97. 

Madhyastha, 248. 

Madhyayugina Charitra Koga, 229 (n). 
a, 46, 


Madurai 153. 


Māgadha (caste), 372. 
Māgadhī, 212, 214. 
Magama, 173, 174. 


, 333. * 
, 177, 181, 182, 192. 
Mahābalādhikrita, 243. 
Mahābalipuram, 151. 
Mahābi , 243. 
Mahābhārata, 216, 217, 224, 235, Be 237, 
242, 315, 331, ‘a 435, 439. 


atdšumjraātaka NE 242. 


Mahadeva 184, 424. 
Mahadevi (or Mahidevi, q. of Mahen- 
drapāla, Pratīhāra ra k), 33, 34. 

Mahādvārādhipatya, 243. 

Mahā-Gaņapati, 344. 

Mahagauri, 342, 363 (n). 
Mahāgrāma—See Magama. 


Mahājanas, 288. 

Mahājanas, 245, 246. 

Mahākāla, 135. 

Mahākāla (Hindu — 303, 344. 

Mahākālī, 184, 329, 338, 343. 

Mahākārtākritika, 242. 

Mahākshapatalika, 242. 
Mahékumaramatya, 242 

Mahālakshmī, y 338, 339, 343, sa: 

Mahālānakīrti, 

Mahalingam, T. R^ 164 (n). 

Mahālingešvara, 329. 


Mahaémaya, 267, "347. 

Mahāmāyūrī-dhāraņī, 259. 

Mahāmāyūrī-vidyārājāi, 260. i 

Mahāmeghavana, 173. 2 

Mahāmudrās, 261. 

Mahanadi (river), 1, 63, " 147. 
Mahānāma, 210. 

Mahānātaka, 180. 

Mahānirvāņatantra, 809, 316. 

Mahāpadma (lake), 116. 

Mahapala, 274. 

Mahàparinirvàna, 274, 275. i 

Mahāprabandha, 179. 

Mahāprachandadandanāyaka, 244. — 

Mahāpratīhāra, 239, 243. 

Mahapratyangird-dharani, 262. 

m w 217. Rin i 

Mahapurusha-Nirnaya, " 4 

Mahārājashaņda TA obavazikā 1), 8. 
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Mahārāshtra, 2, 179, 244, 245, 322. 

Mahā-Rattavarmša, 136. 

Mahāsabhā, 155. 

Maha-Sadasiva-mirti, 304, 308, 309. 

Mahāsādhanabhāga, 243. 

Mahāsainyapati, 243. 

Mahāsāmanta, 246, (n). 

Mahāsāndhivigrahika, 242, 243, 244. 

Mahā-Sarasvatī, 338. 

Mahāsena, 328. 

Mahāsena (deity), 343. 

Mahāsena (king), 174. , 

Mahāsenāpati, 242. zs 

Mahāšivagupta (Kesarin) Somavamsi, 
145. 


Mahāšivagupta Yayati, 70, 146, 147, 148. 

Mahāstambha, 272. 

Mahésvasila, 243. 

Mahāšvetā, 333, 349. 

Mahattamas, 242. 

Mahattaras, 242, 245. 

Mahattarā Yākinī, 206. 

Mahāvarnsa, 211. 

Mahāvarāha, 101, 130 (n). 

Mahāvidyās, 286. 

Mahāvihāra, 174, 210. 

Mahāvīra, 11, 199, 223, 287, 289, 321, 354. 
Mahàviracharita—See also Vardhamāna- 
charita and Sanmitracharita, 182. 

Mahāvīrāchārya, 11, 290, 293. 

Mahāyaka (Guhila), 108. 

Mahāyāna Buddhism, 258, 261, 263, 265, 
266, 272, 273, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 
284, 285, 286, 287, 299, 331, 337, 345, 
359 (m), 414, 435. 

Mahāyāna-sūtras 259, 260, 267. 

Mahāyāna texts, 265. 

Mahdi (Caliph), 99. 

Mahendra (Ceylon prince), 168. 

Mahendra (Chahamana), 106, 107. 

Mahendra (i.e. Chālukya-Bhīma 


137. 

Mahendra (hill), 63, 141, 143. 

Mahendra (place), 331, 334. 

Mahendra I (or Mahendradhiraja) 
(Noļamba), 162, 163. 

Mahendra II, Silameghavarna, 168, 176(n). 

Mahendra III, Silameghavarna, 168. 

Mahendra IV, Srīsanghabodhi, 170. 

Mahendra V, 171, 172, 176(n). 

Mahendra-Bhauma, 63 

Mahendradattā, 429. 

Mahendramātalisaūjalpa, 188. 

Mahendrāntaka, 163. 

Mahendrapāla I (Pratīhāra k.), 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 39, 42(n), 53, 57(n), 89, 100, 
110, 111, 117, 240, 395(n). 

Mahendrapāla II (Pratihara k.), 31, 37, 
40(n), 43(n), 83, 94, 130(n), 188, 240. 

Mahendraparvata, 416. ki 

Mahendra-varman, 291. 

Mahendrāyudha (Mahendrapāla 1, 
Pratīhāra k.), 33. 

Mahendri, 339. 

Mahendu, 107. 

Maheša, 33]. 


ID, 


Maheša-mūrti, 304, 309. 

Mahe$vara, 261. 

Mahešvarapāsā, 329. 

Mahešvarasūri, 208. 

Māhešvarī, 339. 

MaheSvari Samhita, 334. 

Mahi (river), 1, 95. 

Mahidevi (or Mahadevi), 33, 34, 42 (n). 

Mahimabhatta, 193, 194. 

Mahinda, 210. 

Mahinda IV, 209, 211. 

Mahindrapala (Mahendrapala I, Prati- 
hara k.), 33, 42 (n). 

Mahindra-varman (Svetaka king), 144. 

Mahipala I (Pala k.), 55, 241, 360(n). 

Mahīpāla I (Pratihara k.), 13, 33-37, 
42(n), 83, 85, 89, 91, 93, 94, 100, 102, 
106, 110, 180. 

Mahīpāla II (Pratīhāra k.), 37. 

Mahishamardini, 330, 334, 338, 342. 

Mahishamardini maņdapa, 328 

Mahishapāla, 42(n). 

Mahisharāma (Chāhamāna k.), 107. 

Mahishāsuramardinī, 339, 343, 346. 

Māhishīka, 63 

Māhishmatī, 179. 

Mahmūd Sultan, 38, 39, 114, 408. 

Mahobā, 83, 278. 

Mahodaya, 29, 389. 

Mahotsava-nagara, 83. 

Maihar, 38, 88, 339. 

Māilla-dhavala, 215. 

Maināmati Hills, 54. 

Maithilikalyana, 179. 

Maitrakas, 373. 

Maitreya, 276, 277, 279. 

Maitreya, Akshaya Kumar, 55(n). 

| Maitreyarakshita, 189. 

Maitri-srimitra, 272. 

Majumdar, N. G., 361(n). 

Majumdar, R. C., 40, 76, 82, 
363(n), 364(n). 

Makara (motif), 438. 

Makāras, the five, 266. 

Makariyarāja, 138. 

Makutavarhša-vardhana, 429, 430. 

Malabar, 164, 169, 171, 389, 400, 402. 

Malalasekera, 210, 211. 

Malang, 427. 

Malava, 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, 24, 40(n), 45, 83, 
84, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 100, 103, 104, 
109, 132, 161, 184, 295. 

Malava (river), 95. 

Malay (Peninsula), 402, 411, 412, 413, 
415, 421, 422, 496, 441. 

Malaya (country), 88, 175. 

Malaya Hill, 402. 

Malaya Mountains, 57(n). 

Malayagiri, 292. 

Malayaketu (dynasty), 92. 

Malayālam, 221 

Malayālam era, 164, 

Malayasia, 414. 5 

Maliyapundi grant of Amma II, 8, 137. 

— (Mānyakheta), 10,. 13, 15, .132, 


129(n), 
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Malla, 57(n), 136. 

Malladatta, 146. 
Mallagambhira, 69, 80(n). 
Mallai, 151. 

Mallapa (or Yuddhamalla), 136. 
Mallappa, 291. 
Mallesvarasvāmī temple, 137. 


Malliya, 137. 

Malwa, 2, 4, 15, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 31, 32, 
35, 36, 46, 47, 241, '288; 389. 

Māmakī, 261, 265. 

Māmallapuram, 306, 328, 329, 331, 332, 


337, 441. 
Mammata, 191, 197. 
Mana (tribe), 97. 
Mānabharaņa, 172, 173. 
Mānadeva, 209 
Manasā, 299, 341 
Mānasāra, 284, ET j. 
Manatunga, n 
Māna-varman, 1 


Manda, 331. 

Mandahukur, 130(n). 

Mandākinī, 76. 

Mandal, 104, 

Mandalacharya, 263. 

Maso om i Ši 262, 263, 264, 265, 268. 

Maņdaleša, 243. 

Maņģali, 104. 

Maņdalis, 239. 

Mandanamisra—See also Surešvara, 203, 
311, 358, 364(n). 

Maņdapa, 175. 

Mandapika (Māņdu), 31. 

Mandasa grant, 142, 143, 144, 

Mandasor stone inscription of the time 
of Nara-varman, 361(n). 

Mandhuk Ins. of Gopāla II, 57(n). 

Mandoil, 329, 

Māņdu (Mandapika), 31, 37. 

Mangala, 351. 

Mangalaraja, 69. 

Mangalore, 157. 

Mangi, 134. 

Mani, 360(n). 

Manidhara, 278. 

Manigrümam, 405, 410(n). 

Māņikkavāšagar, 1 57. 

Māņikyanadī, 293, 363(n). 

Manjughosha, 280, 281. 

Manjusri, Black, M 

Mañjuśrī (prince), 443 


Mañjuśrī, the Bodhisattva, 261, 269, 280, | 
281, 445. 


Matijušrīkrodha, 270. 
ME REO 
360(n), 3 
Mafijuvara, PP 
Mankh, 450. 
Maūkha, 178, 189. 
Mannargudi, 311. 
Maņņe, 159. 
Manoratha, 193. 
Mansura, 126, 127. 
Māntai—See also "Matota, 171. 
Mantrāchāryas, 267. 


261, 262-263, 269, 


261. 
Mantras, 259, 263, M 285, 268. 
Mantra-treatises, 27: 
Mantrayāna, So) CRIN 
Man Aer gc Ut un 199, 202, 
, 242, 248, 250 


232, 233, 234, 235, 
252 253, 253(n), 5n), 255, 365, 367, 
= 310, 311, 316, 3 
381, 391(n), atn), 
394(n) 395(n), 396(n), 398(n) 
405, 406, 407; a 409(n), 410(n). 
pri bar Library 
Manuscripts. Meere = "Dur 
of Nepal, A Catalogue of Palm-leaf 
and selected paper, 79(n). 
Manu-smriti—See s Manu; 203, 231, 
238, 251, 255(n), 433, 
Manyakheta (Mālkhed), 10 95, 104, 132, 
136, 217, 293. 


Marai temple, 339. 

Marafijadaiyan, 156. 

Mārāšarva (or Šarva), 7. 

Márasimha (brother of Kāmārņava and 
son of Vīrasirhha, 141, 

Marasimha I, 159. 

Marasimha II, m s 38, 95, 159, 160, 289. 

Marasimha III, 163. 

Marāthā girls, Ix 

Māravarman Ráàjasimha I, “er 157. 

Māravarman Rajasimha TI, 1 

Māravarman Rajasimha III, 169. 

Māravāda (Mārwār), 103. 

Mārga, 319. 

Mārīchī, 286, 335, 361(n). 

Marīchī, Ashtabhujā, 286. 

Mārkaņdeya, 215, 282, 308. 

Mārkaņdeya Purana, 180, 331, 338, 339, 
340, 350, 363(n). 

Mar-pa, 274. 

Marriage rules, 378. 

Marshall, John, 312. 

Mārtāņda, 112. 

Mārtaņda temple, 332. 

Mārtaņda-Bhairava, 331, 323, 334, 350, 
363(n). 

Maru country, 267. 

Marudür, 157. 

Maruladeva, 161. 

Māruti, 332. 

Mārwār, 96, 103, 106. 

Maryādādhurya, 240. 

Masantanadeva, 122. 

Mas-üdi—See Al Mas-üdi. 

Matamatasimha, 121, 

Matanga—See also Šrīšaila, 322. 

Matangajüdhyaksha, 246, 255(n). 

Matangi, 343 

Matarām, 426-427, 428. 

Mathanadeva, 38. 

Mathurā, 46, 214, 289, 332. 

Māthura, 214 

Mati-vaméa, 63. 
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Mātota—See also Mantai, 171. 
Matricheta, 267. 
Marika ws 365 

atrikàn. E R 
Mā: ,. 895. 
Matsya, 24, 25, 46. 
Matsya Purana, 237, 253(n), 254(n), 306, 
333, 334, "367, 369, MUR 379, 380, 389, 
391, 393(n), 395 (n), 408(n). 
ttama; 03. 


, 99, 99, 


Māyā 

es kit) testi 

Mayilai, 15. 

Mayüra, 184, 185, 191, 197, 442. 
Mises or Morkhind (Nàsik Dt.), 


Mayñrašataka, 184, 191. 
Mayüra-varnáa, 76. 
Mayurbhanj, 69, 74, 75, 76. 


Mecca, 1 
Mea 96, 108, 109. 
Medhātithi, 202, 203, 231, 232, 233, 234, 


235, 248, 249-252, 253, 255(n), 365, 
366, 367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 
374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 379, 380, 382, 
383, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 392(n), 
393(n), 394(n), 395(n), 396(n), 399, 
400, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408(n), 
409(n) 


Medieval Jainism, 362(n). 
Medinīkosha, 394(n). 

Meds, 126, 

Meghadita, 182. 

Mekalas, 3; 

(OR "(river), 89 

Mekong, 415, 421. 

Melanba, 136. 

Melpadi, 14. 

Menam, 419, tk 

Menikgangā, 

Merutunga, 05," 104, 186. 

Mewār, 86, 219, 309. 

Middle East, 259. 

Midnapur distriet, 296. 

Mihintale, 173. 

Mihira (Pratihàra Bhoja I), 28-32. 
Milindapafiha, 259, 359 (n). 

Mīmāmsās, 151, 258, 356, 364(n), 424. _ 
Mirashi, V. V. 17(n), 18(n), 129 (n), 


228(n). 
Misra, B., S 76, 78(n), 79(n), 80(n), 
81(n), 1 9. 
raras E 203. 
Mithilā, 84. 
Mithilā-rāshtra, 421, 432. 
Mitramišra, 399. 
Mlechchha, 19, 101, 107, 114, 127. 
e 289, 330, 332. 
D omg (I or Im, 210. 
rati 
"Mons, 431, 432. 
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Monghyr, 25, 26, 47, 48, 400. 

Monghyr Copper Plate, 51, 55. 

Monism, 299, 358. 

Mookerjee, Dr. Satkari, 192. 

Moon, 3 

Moplahs, 164. 

Moraparitta, 359(n). 

Morkhind (Mayürakhindi Nāsik Dt.), 


10. 
Mother-and-child AN. 335. 
Mothers, Seven, 329, 
Mrammas, 432. 
Mrichehhakatika, 214. 
Mrigānkagupta, 183. 
Mritasanjivini, 189. 
Mrityunjaya-varman, g 
Mudrārākshasa, 177, 178. 
Mudrās, 258, 261, 263, 265, 268. 
Mudwara sub-division, 90. 
Mugali, R. S., 230(n). 
Mugdhatude a (Sahkaragana Kalachuri 
k. of vm 87, 145. 
M l empire, 36. 
M eai "Auf 112. 
Muhammad bin Mansūr, 113. 
Muhammad ibn-Qàsim, 126. 
Muhammadans—See also Muslims 18(n), 
32. 
Mu-Khri-btsan-po 
445. 


Muktākaņa, 116. 

Muktimandapa, 339. 

Mukulabhatta, 194. 

Mukundamālā, 184. 

Mülaka (Aurangabad Dist.), 17(n). 

Mūlarāja I, 90, 91, 95, 96, 98, 101, 102, 
103-4, 105, 106, 130(n ). 

Kā 35, 114, 125, 127, 128, 332, 402, 


(Mu-tig-Btsan-po), 


qoe d Chola-mandalam, 171. 

Mummuņirāja, 188. 

Muñja, 91, 93, 95, 96-97, 104, 105, 107, 
108, 189, 195. 

Mufijala, 199. 

Muralas, 35. 

Murāri, 178, 179. 

Mursinga, 146. 


Musalmans, 18(n). 

Muscat, 402. e 

Müshana (dynasty), 121. 

Mūshaņa-varman, 121. 

Musī, 132. X 

Muslims,—See also Muhammadans 25, 32, 1 
35, 46, 85, 98, 105, 112, 114, 124-8, 351, : 
352, 313, 408, 448, 451, 452. í 

Muttaraiyar, 152. i 


Ja E LI V 


Müyalaka, 305. 

Muzaffarābād, 117. 

Mylapore, 151, 164, 291. 

Myson, 441. 

Mysore, 16, 91, 131, 141, 163, 220, 222, 


INDEX 


Mysore and. Coorg, 164(n), 362(n). 
Mystic Tales of Lāmā Tārānātha, 360(n). 


N 


Nāda, 323. 
Nādānta, 305. 
Naddula, E 107. 
Nadol, 07 


Nāga, 97, 

Nébibhaa T "19-21, 40(n), - 126. 

Nāgabhata I, 6, 7, 10, 24-28, 
40, 41(n), 41, 48, 50, 51, ba 82, 93, 
94, 99, 100, 102 105, "108, 109, 126, 
134, 289. 

Nāgadeva, 291. 

Nāgadvīpa—See also Ceylon and Jaffna, 
170. 

Nāga kings, 276. 


Nagara (city), 

Nāgara Brahmans, 373, 394(n). 

Nagarüdhipa, 243. 

Nagarahara ’(Jelalabad), 52. 

Nagarapatis—See also purapatis, 245. 

Nagarattār, 410(n). 

Nāgārjuna, 198, 258, 264, 265, 268, 285, 
359(n). 

Nagarjunikonda, 174. 

Nagas, 260. 

Nāgas (images), 1 

Nāgāvaloka, 27, abe, 41(n), 105. 

Nāgavarma I, ý 

Nāgila Kula, 209. 

Nāgod State, 329, 

Nahar, 362 (n). 

Nainar, S. M. H., 56(n). 

Nairātmā, 285. 

Naishadhananda, 180. 

Naishkarmyasiddhi, 364(n). 

Naishthika, 365. 

Naiyayikas, 266, 271, 

Nala, 185, 187. 

aci. See also Damayantīkathā, 

Nālagiri, Tes of, 274, 275. 

Nalanda, 175. 

Nalanda, rh 49, 52, 267, 268, 270, 271, 
273, "934, 340, 343, 368, 414, 435, 443, 
445, 448. ; 

Nālandā Copper Plate, 56(n), 411. 

Nālandā monastery, 269, 274, 

Nālāyira Prabandham, 226. 

Nāl-gāvuņdas, 244, 291. 

Nalodaya, 183, 185. 

Nāmamālā, 183. 

Nāma-rūpa-samāsa, 210. 

Namaskāra-mudrā, 278, 313. 

Nambi-Andar-Nambi, 226. 

Nambi, Purushothama, 226. 

Namisādhu, 185, 191. 

Nammāļvār, 311. 

tīri vl ica HMM HN 
405, 410(n). 

Nānak, 215. 

Nan-Chao, 421, 432. 


Nanda, 216. 
Nandas (of Orissa), 78. 
Nandi 306, 328. 


, Dr. S. C., 230(n). 
Nandihenar 200 (Nāndod), ^2, 19, 21, 40(n). 
andish 
rone m "396(n ). 
Nandi-varman II, Pallavamalla, 150, 162, 
165, 166, 167. 

Nandivarman* Ill, 138, 150, 151, 158. 

uri), 2. 


uka, 
Nara, 115, 116. 
Narada, 250, 251, 375, 405. 
pers ji dg 390. 
Nāradīya Purāņa, 202, 


grum (a feudatory 


Narasihha (son of iare a.d IL), 160. 
Narasimha II E Krone , 35, 36. 
Narasimhacharya, R., 221. 
Narasimha-varman, 165, 166. 
Nàrasimhi, 339. 
Naravāhana (Guhila k.), 96, 108. 
Naravāhana (Kāshmir minister), 120. 
Naravāhana (Khaša E) mag 
Naravarman (Guhila), 109, 268. 
Narayana, 185, 331, 3: 
Nārāyaņapāla (Kàmboja k.), 54. 
Nārāyaņapāla (Pāla k.), 31, 53, 57(n), 
110, 241. 


Narendrabhaūja I, 74. 

Narendrabhaiija II, 74. 

Narendra-dhavala, 78. 

Narendramrigarája, 132. 

Narmadā (River), 5, 7, 10, 15, 31, 40(n), 
89, 94, 96, 97, 101, 103, 106, 322, 341. 

Nāropā, 272, 273. 

Narwar, 36. 

Nāsik, 10, 334. 

Nasudevi, 122. 


Nāta, 322. 

Nātakaratnakoša (Nātaka-lakshaņa- 
ratna-koša), 195, 229(n). 

Natana Sabhā, 305. 

Natarāja, 154. 

Natarāja type of Šiva images 176, 305. 

Nāthamuni, 205, 257, 311, 312. 

Nāthists, 321. 


Natyadarpana, 178. 
Nātyašāstra, 178, 195, 22, 213. 
Nüeadhyakahd 242. 
Naubehar, 450. 

Nava-Durgà, 342, 343, 346. 
Navagraha-chakra, 336. 
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Navagrahas, 296, 297, 335, 336, 339, 345, 
350-351. 

Navalākhā wpe 337. 

Navalingas, 342 

Navanita- Ganapati ti, 345. 

Navasáhasühka-charita, 97, 183. 

Navasahasinka Sindhuraja, 97, 183. 

Navsari, 2. 

Navsari Ins., 133, 187. 

Navsari zi pisis: f Pulakešin, 18(n). 

Nayac 

Nayachandra Pu 130(n).. 

Naya Sta 

Naya rae 217. 

Nāyanārs, 226, 227, 291. 

Nayanmars, the three, um 

Nayapāla (Kāmboja k.), 54 

Nayapāla (Pāla), 241, 447. 


EMEA 291. "Atīja um 
lufijadaiyan son oi ra- 
varm an. Rājasir 9, 156, 157, 163. 
Md ām c 


iehawan: 
Nellūva Cielo) 134, 135, 141, 154. 
Nelveli, 15 


N emiņāha-chāriu, 218. 
Neminātha, 298, 335. 
apt vid Purüna—See also Harivamša, 


Nepal. "47, 58-60, 114, 130(n), 269, 278, 
280, 310, 322, 345, 359(n), 389. 

Nettabhaūja I, 69, 71. 

Nettabhafja II, 69. 

Nettabhafija Tribhuvanakalaša, 70. 

Hevbhadis of Baud grant, 71. 

Nettabhanja of Jurada grant, 71, 72. 

Neulpur plate, 64, 65, 66, » 9n), 80(n). 

Newārī era (epoch o f), 58 š 

Ngan-nan, 421. 

Nidāna—See also Rugvinischaya and 
Mādhava-nidāna, 198, 450. 

Nidānakathā, 211. 

Nidaya-Stambha, 77. 

Nidusanti (clan), 144. 

Nigama, 315. 

Nighantu,—See also Dhanvantari 
Nighantu, 198. 

NM 210, 360(n). 

Nikshubhà 

Nilakantha, 278, 279. 

Nilgund plates ‘of Amoghavarsha, 18(n). 

Nimbara, 122. 

Ninnaya, 288. 

Niravadyapura, 135. 

Nirbhaya (k. of Nepal), 59, 180. 

Nirbhayanarendra (Mahendrapāla I, 
Pratihara k.), 33, 180. 

yr div Mahendrapála I, Prati- 

k.), 3 

Nirgrenthas 258 g 

Nirjitavarman (Pangu), 118. 

Nirupama (Rāshtrakūta pr), 15. 

Nirupama Kali-vallabha, 

Nisháda, 370. 


NigSankamalla (Sāhilla-varman), 121. 
NiSumbha, 339. 

Nītimārga I, 160, 289. 

Nītimārga Il, 160, 163, 

Nītisāra, 231. 

Patak aaa 185, 188, 231, 237, 293. 

Nitivarman, 

Nityavarsha [^ III), 13. 

Nivritti Kula, 


m 254(n).. 4 
hala (Kalachuri q.), 89. 
yay ARTETA A a, 163. 
Nolamba-Pallavas, 151, 162. 
aomba eri 134, 136, 137. 
ibas, 12, 152, 160, 161, 162, 163. 

No amba Singapota, 159. 
Nolambavadi, 152, 162, 163. 
Nona, 193. 
Non-dualism, 299. 
North Arcot District, 150. 
North India, 330. 
North NUT District, 47. 
North Pennār, 154. 
North-West Frontier Province, 50, 114. 
Nowgong, 329. 
Nowgong, CP. of Bala-varman, 79(n). 
Nriga, 204. 
Nripakāma, 138. 
Nriparudra (born E hey. or Kala- 

churi Princess), 132. 
Nripatuhga—See shy Amoghavarsha I, 

, 166, 220, 222, 223. 

Nripatuūga-varman (son of 

varman III), 151, 158, 165, 167. 
Nritya Saerah 345, 348. 
Nritya-mürti, 3i 
jus (pacing), 324, 325. 


Nandi- 


Nyāya, 151. 

Nyàyakandali, ^ 205, 394(n). 

Nyāyakaņikā, 21 

ek Ri See also Kusuman- 
jali, 205. 

Nyāya-mādhyamika, 269. 

Nyāyamaījarī, 182, 204. 

Nyāyaparišishta, 204. 

Nyāyasāra, 204. 

Nyàyasüchinibandha, 203. 

Nyāyasūtra, 203, 204. 

Nyāyasūtroddhāra, 203. 

Nyāyatattva, 205, 311. 

Nyāya-Vaišeshika, 205, 355, 356, 363(n). 

Nyāyavārttikatātparya, 203. 

Nyāyavārttikatātparyatīkā, "203, 204. 


o 
Odantāpurī (monastery), 
n ry) 


Odivisa—See also Orissa, 267, 359(n). 
Odiyana, 322. 
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49, 269, 274, 


wen MS din a 


INDEX 


Odra, 70, 90, 146, 369. 

Odras, 212 

Oertel, 278. 

Ojha, 41(n). 

Oldenberg, 229(n). 

Oman, 401, 413. 

Orissa—See also Odivisa, Uddiyana, 53, 
58, 61-81, 90, 146, 149, 267, 284, 295, 
322, 333, 336, 344, 351, 361(n), 369, 
394(n). 

Orissa, Dynasties of Mediaeval, 76, 78(n). 

Mu id the Bhauma Kings, 68, 


Osia, Sn), 332. 
Osmànà| 


ād, 1, 217. 
Oudh (Awadh), 32, 33. 
P 
Pādāgra, 243. 
Pādalipta, 208. 


Padariya, 176(n). 

Pādatāditaka, 181. 

Padmā, 299. 

Padmagupta (Parimala), 93, 94, 97, 183, 


186. 
cer 271. 
Padmakirti, 21 


Padmapāda, Seien) 

Pu EE EA 277. 

Padmaprabhritaka, 181. 

Padmapura (Kāshmir), 118. 

Padma Purāņa, gl ed 340. 

Padmasambhava, 4 

Padmatadeva, 33. 

Pādma Tantra, 331. 

Padmavajra, 265, 267, 268. 

Bēdmācai, 216. 

admāvatī (Jain iconography), 299, 340. 

Padmāvatī (Prinoms). ie. : 

Padmini-vidya, 361(n). 

Pagan, 432. 

Pag-sam-jon-zang, 361(n). 

Pāhārpur, 49, 57(n), 272, 328, 330, 351. 

Pahlavi, 352. 

Pāhuda-Dohā, 215. 

Paiyalachchhi, 186. 

Pāiyalachchhi-nāma-mālā, 2: 

Pajjhatikā—See also po "216. 

Pāla administration, 254(n). 

Pālakāpyasamhitā, 366. 

Pālas of Bengal, 4, 7, 9, 11, 16, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 44-57, 58, 
62, 66, 70, 71, 75, 84, 85, 88, 92, 180, 
241, 242, 256, 269, 273, 288, 305, 306, 
325, 327, 330, 340, 359(n), 394(n), 403, 
409(n), 414, 435, 445, 448. 

Pālas of Bengal, 57(n). 

Pālas, rise of rā 45, 129(n). 

Palāšakūpikā, 108. 

Palembang, 411. 

Pāli, 87, 145. 

Pali Language and Literatute; 230(n). 

Pāli literature, non-canonical, 209-211. 

Pāli literature of Cēylon, 176(n). 

Pallagambhira, 80(n). 


Pal Lahara, 68, 76. 

Pallava 

Pallava kingdom, 291. 

Pallava sculpture, 337. 

AT 138. 

Pallavas, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 51, 134, 141, 150, 
153, 154, 157, 158, 160, = 163, 166, 
175, 245, 291, 327, 328, 334. 

Pallavas, 164(n). 

Pallavas, the Later, 167. 

Pallavas of Kanchi, History of the, 
164(n). . 

Pallava sculpture, 175. 

Pammava, 138. 

Pampa (Kannada Poet), 135, 223, 224. 

Pampa Bhārata, 35, 135, 223, 226. 

Pānara dynasty, 1 137. 

Pafichabrahmās, 309. 

Paūichāksharī mantra, 202. 

Pañchala women, 378. 

Pāūichālas, 389. 


Pafichamakara, 320. 

Paūchapādika, 364(n). 

Pàáfcharátra system, 309, 311, 312, 355. 
Pāūcharātra, 214. 

Pāūcharātrins, 308. 

Pafichasar, 288. 

Panchasara-chaitya, 288. 
Panchatantra, 449. 

Paūchatattva, 320. 

Paūcha-vāra, 246. 

Pafichika, 299. 

Pandaranga, 135, 138. 

Pandarathar, T. V. Sadasiva, 164(n). 
Pandaravasini, 261, 265, 

Pandava tale, 293. 

Panday, 80(n). 

Pandita Bodhisattva—See also Šānta- 
rakshita, Dharmasantighosha, 270. 
Panditavatsala (title of Parāntaka), 154, 

157. 


Pāņdiyar Varaléru, 164(n), 

Pāndudāsa, 204, 394(n). 

Pāņdukesvar, 122. 

Panduranga (country), 422, 423. 

Pandura (E. Plua general), 9, 
87 


Panduvarhsa, 145. 

Pandya Empire, the First, 156. 

Pandya kingdom, 291, 373, 403. 

Pāņdya Kingdom, 164(n), 255(n). 

Pandyas, 8, 51, 90, 134, 150, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 162, 
163, 164, 166, 168, 169, 110, 172, 246, 
247, 410(n). 

Pañgu (Nirjitavarman), 118. 

Pangudvīpa, 273. 

Pāņini, 184, 189, 424, 442. 

Parabala (Rāshtrakūta k.), 49 

Parachakrakolāhala, 157. 

Parakesari (title), 152. 

Parakesari-varman (title of Parāntaka), 


154. 
Parakesari Vijayālaya Choļadeva, 152. 
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kite se 
labha-madanarāja, 17. 
Paramabrahmaņya, He 
Paramappapa yásu, 
Paramāras, 15, E: rr 110, 240, 289. 
Paramāras of Mālwā, 38, 39, 83, 91, 92, 
93, 98, 184, 241. 
Paramārthasāra, 205, 300, 362(n). 
Paramātman, 324. 
Paramattha-dipa—See also Khemappa- 
karana, 210. 
eSvara-varman, 165, 425. 
Parame$variya-hasta, 239. 
Parānanda, 78. 
Parāntaka (another name for Nedun- 
jadaiyan), 156, 157. 
Parāntaka I (Choļa k.), 12, 14, 153, 154, 
155, 158, 160, 162, 163, 164, res 169, 


taka II, 155, 156, 170. 

Parāntaka Vīranārāyaņa, 158. 
. Parā-šakti, 309. 

Parāšara, 68, 1 369, 315, 378. 

Parašurama, 331, 332. 

Parašuramešvara, 333. 

Paratrimsikavivarana, 193. 

Paravas, 157. 

Parbatiya "Plat, 1 (n). 


sassa i n 399, 408 (n). 
Parichchhadi Pašupati Tulers, 290. 
Parichchhedins, 136. 

Parihāras "rci un 38. 
Parlākimedi, 142, 144. 

Parņaša: 


me Sri-val- 


Parsis—See also Zoroastrianism, 351-353 
Parsvabhyudaya-kavya, 181, 182. 
Pārsvanātha, 288, 296, 299. 

Partabgarh, ^07, 108, 109. 

Partābgarh Inscription ver End) 

31, 32, 4 (n), 42 (a), 1: (n), 

Pārtha (k. of Kāshmīr), 

Pārthasārathi, 150, 364 iX 
Parvagupta, 84, 112. 

Parvata, 99. 

Parvatākara, 124. 
. Pārvatī, i 262, 305, 315, 317, 328, 329, 

334, 337, 343, 346. 

Pāša, 318. 

Pāsanāha-chariu or Pāsapurāņu, 218. 
Paschāddeša, 402. 

Pašu, 318, 319. 

Pagupatas, 372. 

Pāšupatāstra, 306. 

Pāšupata-vrata, 202. 

Pašupati (City), 56 (n). 

Pašupati (God), 59, 359. 

Pātaliputra, 29, 49. 

Pātan (Gujarāt), 90, 102. 

Patan (Nepāl), 59. 

Patanījali, 8, a 204, 212, 213, 230 (n), 


D , 


Patavidhāna, 263. 


Pathak Comm. Vets 228 (n). 
ātharghātā 


Patisambhidamagga, 210. 
Patna Museum, 279, 361 (n). 
Patna ne 146. 
Pattadakal, 333. 

Pattavardhini (family), 138. 
Pattinathàr, 227. 


Patuyás, 360 (n). 
Paiimachariu, 216, 217. 
Paümasiri-chariu, 218. 
Paurāņikas, 323. 

Paurava Line of kings, 124. 
Pauravas of Brahmapura, 123-4. 


be, 291. 
Peņņāgadam, 157, 158. 
Persia, 125, 127, 351, 404. 
Persian whe 400. 
Perumāļs, 164. 
Perundevanār, 150. 
Petech, 78 (n), 79 (n), 452 (n) 
Peterson, 228 (n), 229 (n). 
Phalguna, 119, 120. 
Phnom Bakhen, 419. 
Phnom Kulen, 416. 
Phulla (Khaša k.), 116. 
Piers Plowman, 227. 
petwar 335. 

Pose REY s 335. 
Pingala (Poet), 189, 211 
Pingalā, 324. 
Piūgala-Gaņapati, 344, 
Pirkālach-Cholar- een; 164 (n). 
Pischel, 180, 181, 228 (n). 
isharoti, 183. 


i} 


P 

Pibápurem, jg 57 (n), 88. 

Pito, 267, 

Palen 169. 

Polonnaruva—See also Pulatthinagara, 


171, 173, 175, 176. 
Po Nagar, 420, d24, K 441. 
Pondicherry, 151, 55, 368. 
Ponduru grant, ja». 
Ponna, 223, 224, 291. 
Poona—See go Pūrņagiri, 322. 


Potalaka, 261. 


Potankuga (son of Guņārņāva), 142. 
Potti Katyür, 122. T 
Prabandhachintāmani, -187. 


Prabandhakoša, 1 
Prabandhas, da. UR 288, 289 
Prabhāchandra, 353, 363 (n). 


Prabhükara, 312 M7, 119. 


Prabhākara (dial 
Prabhafia. 296. iab), scheme 
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Prabhāsa (Chandella minister), 86. 
Prabhāsa (Pratīhāra Bhoja I), 32. 
Prabhasa (tirtha), 101. 
Prabhāvaka-charita, 21, 28, 184, 362 (n). 


Prabhāvasiva, 89. 
Prabhudevī, 393 (n). 

Prabhütavarsha (Govinda ID, Sy 
Prabhūta: a (Govinda III), 6. 


Prachandā, 342, 363 (n). 
Prachaņd dava, 228 (n). 
Prāchī (k of), 92. 
Prāchyā, 21 

| Pradyumna, 313, 331. 
Pradyumna 289. 
Prāgjyotisha (Assam), 50, 61 
Prajnā (Pr -paramita), 262. 


Prakāšātm. 364 (n). 
Prakrita-s: sva, 230 (n). 
Prakriti, 317, 337, 355. 
Pralambha, 60, 79 (n). 
Pramüna, the theory of, 357. 
Pramāņav haya, 193. 
Pramātri, 2/ 

Prambanan (valley), 427, 439. 
Prāņāyāma, 

Prāntapāla, 


2. 
Prasannarāgha va, 179. 
Prasantamitra, 271. 
Prašastapāda, 204. 
Prasenajit, 181, 275. 
Prāsiddhadhavala (Saūkaragaņa, Kala- 
churi k. of Dāhala), 87. 


Pratyahgirà, 343. 
pratyekabuddha, 217. 
p,.vachanasāroddhāra, 298. 
Das arēnā, 442. 
Tayāga, 114, 115. 
Prinsep, 58. 
Tithivī—See also Bhümi and Vasud- 
P hārā, 282, 284, 333. 
pithivichandra (k. of Trigarta), 117. 
prithivindra-varman, 422. 
Fithivvāpīģa, 114. 
rithivyāpī ngramapi 
Pru in Novem gti Mov: 
rithu (1 
Prithūdaka. 110, 989. 


AER 

Prithvibhanja (of inga), 74. 
Prithvibhanja (of Khinjali), 70. 
Prithvīmahādevī (Kara gueen), 147, 148. 
Prithvīpāla (k. of Rājapurī), 120. 


T ājap! ' g 

Prithvipati I, 158, 159, 160, 162, 166. 
Prithvipati I (Western Ganga), 1 
Prithvipati TH, 153, 154, 159, 160. 


Prithvīvallabha (Pulakešin), 2. 
Mahindra- 


449. 
Pudukkottai, 151, 153, 165. 
Pūjyapāda, 222. 
Pukkašas, 371. ; 
Pulakesi (Chapa), 102. 
Pulakesin (Gujarat Chalukya), 2. 
Pulatthinagara—See also Polonnaruva, 


171. 

Pulinadu, 163. 

Pulivaru Inscription, 136. 

Puliyür, 157. 

Pulligoda Galkomde, 116. 

Punch, 112, 119. 

"Aga ed 45, 114. 

T ardhana, 45, S 

Buda go, 33, 46, 47, 84, 109, 110, 111, 
114, 116, 389, 403. - 

Punyakirti 267. 

eerie eu 151, 307, 312, 315, 338. 339, 


e, 305. 

Purapatis—See also nagarapatis, 245. 
Purdah, 381. 
Puri GL. 4,254 (n) 

igere, 14, n). 
Durus Cg Sé also Poona, 322. 
Pūrņarāja, 110. 
Pürnatalla (Chāhamāna k.), 105. 
Pürnavardhana, 271. 


deša, 402, 
a rpa=mmarhsa, 311, 357, 358. 
Parva asa og 6. 

-tirtha, 4 
Pushpadania, 197, 217, 219, 293. 
Pushti, 313. I 
Pushyadeva, 98. 

Pyus, 431, 432. 
Q 
Qadisiyya, 352. 
issa-i-Sanjān, 352, 353. 
aon (or ees 164, 402, 409 (n), 444. 
R 
bban, Joseph, 164. 
Kadha (goddess), 317. 
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Radha (place), 53, 66, 81 (n), 85. 

Rādhanpur grants, 132. 

Rādhanpur plates of Govinda HI, 18 
(n), 41 (n). 

rosaceo d 264. 

Rüàgarati. 

ir ri (k. of Nepal), 59 

Raghavan, 229 (n). 

Rüghava-pündaviya—See also Dvisand- 
hana, 183. 

Raghu, 35, 129 d 

Raghuvamša, 185, 442, ° 

Rahada (Kalachuri g.), 90. 

Rāhappa, 3 

Rahila 


Rahilya-sagara, 83. 

Rahma, 403, 409 (n). 

Rahu, 351. 

Rahulabhadra, 80 (n), 271. 

Rahula Sankrityayana, 215. 

Raipur District, 145. 

Raja, C. K., Comm. Vol. 229 (n). 

Ràjabhafija, 7 9 

Raja-Bhima, 137. 

Rajadharma, 231, 235. 

Rājādhirāja, 172, 173. 

Rājādhirāja Vishnu, 411. 

Rajaditya (Chola crown-prince), 14, 154, 
155, 161, 164. 

Rajagriha, 274, AS, 

Rājaguru, S., (n). 

Rājakesari title). 152. 

Rajalakshmi, 437. 

Rajamahendra, 136, 138. 

Rajamahendrapura, 138. 

Rajamahendri (City), 138. 

airo (k. of Gahgavàdi), 14, 161, 


Rājamalla (Nāga chief), 66, 67. 
Sg (Vijayaditya’s son), 160, 163, 
n). 


Rājamalla III, € 161. 

Rajamartanda, 20 

Rájamártanda. (indra HI), 13, 137. 

Rājāmātya, 242. 

Rajamayya, 137. 

Rājānaka Ratnākara, 182. 

Rājanyas, 240. 

Rājāonā, 306. 

Rājapurī, 120, 121. 

Rājaputra (author), 396 (n). 

Rājaputra (Kalachuri k. of Sarayu- 
pāra), 92. 

Rājarāja, 139, 140, 143, 149, 155, 156, 158, 
159, 171, 176 (n), 247, 396 (n), 401, 408, 
408 (n), 409 (n). 

Rājarājanarendra, 290. 

Rājarājapuram, 171. 

Rājarājesvarī, 343. 

Rājarāshtra, 171, 172. 

Rājasa, 318. 


| Rājašekhara (Poet), 33, 35, 41, 42 (n), 
89, 90, 179, 180, 182, 191, 192, 194, 
228 (n), 367, 368, 381, 383, 384, 385, 
387, ^. 389, 393 (n), 394 (n), 395 
(n), 408 

Rajasimha IL 153, 157, 158. 

Rajasimha period, (architecture), 328. 

Rajasimhesvara temple, 368. 

Rājasthānīyas; 240, 243, 254 (n). 

Rajatarangini, 33, 58, 111, 113, 125, 243, 
254 (n), 362 (n). 

Rajauri (Hill State), 120. 

Rājavārttika, 293. 

Rājendra, 143; 162, 166, 171, 172, 173, 311, 
368. 


Rājendradevī, 418. 

Rājendra-varman (of Kambuja), 420, 
424, 437. 

Rajendra-varman (another nanx for 
Manujendra-varman), 140. 

Rājendra-varman I, 139 

Rājendra-varman II, 140. 

Rāji, 102. 

Rajni, 348. 

Rajor ron 37, 40 (n). 

Rajorgarh, 3 

Rajputana, " E 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 30, 37, 
45, 47, 86, 93, 96, "240, 295, 330, 312, 
335, 336. 

Rājputāna, cei 20. 

Rājput Clans, 82, 110. 

Rājshāhi District, 49, 329, 331, 338, 350. 

Rājshāhi Museum, 305, 313, 314, 333, 343, 
348, 363 (n). 

Rājyapāla (Kāmboja k.), 54. 

Rājyapāla (Pāla ce 53, 54, 57 (n), 88. 

Rājyapāla (Pratihàra k.), 38. 

apa (Rajor), 37. 


Rakkasa ho 161, 162. 

Rākshasa, 1 

Rükshasa (form of marriage), 17 (n). 
Rākshasakāvya—See also Kāvyarākshasa, 


Rākshasas, 260. 

Ral-pa-can, 58, 79 (n), 273, 445, 446. 

Rāma (historical), 183. 

Rāma (legendary), 179, 332. 

Rāmabhadra (Pratīhāra k.), 28, 29, 38, 
51, 240. 

Rāmachandra, 178, 179, 183. 

Ramachandran, T., 73. 

Rāmacharita, 45, 182, 394 (n). 

Rāmacharita-Mānasa, 216. 

Rāmajanārdana, 296. 

Rāmakaņtha, 300. 

Ramafifiadega, 421. 

Rāmānuja, 205, 311, 322, 359. 

Rāmapāla (Pāla k), = 55 (n). 

Rāmasirnha Kirk 5. 

Ramathas, 35. 

Ramatirtham, 290. 

meme jatan 180, 216, 235, 435, 439. 

Rambpha, 346, 

Rameses, 161. 

Ràme$varam, 14, 15, 16, 51, 155. 
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Rāmpāl, 344, S 
Ranabhañja oof 'Khijjihga), 


(n). 
Rand (of Khinjali), 69, 70; 71, 72, 


Raņstikijā (son of Satrubhaiija), 148. 

Raņahastin (Pratīhāra aros 21. 

Rànaka I EUR k.), 99 

Rànaka II (do), 99. 

Rāņā Mokalji's temple, 309. 

Ranaranga-simha, 161. 

Raņārņava (son of Kāmārņava), 142. 

Raņa-stambha, 77, 81 (n). 

Raņašūra, 

Raņavigraha EI ism Kalachuri k. 
of Dahala), 87, 89. 

Ranganāthāchārya, SiL 

Ranipur-Jural, 342. 

Ranna, 223, 224, 225, 289, 290. 

Rannadevi, 49. 

Rao, B. V. Krishna, 139, 148. 

Rao, M. V. Krishna, 164 (n). 

Rao, N. L. 43 (n). 

Rao, T. A. G., 305, 307, 309, 314, 362 (n), 


363 (n). 

Rasaratnākara, 198. 

Rasavahini, 211. 

Rūshtragrāmamahattaras, 254 (n). 

Rāshtrakūta, 246. 

Rāshtrakūtas, 1-17, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41 
(n), 43 (n), 45, gh 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 56, 57, 83, 6, 87, 88, 90, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 100, 104, 133, 1 
135, 136, 137, 148, 150, 154, 155, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 165, 166, 
172, 187, 189, 199, 217, 222, 244, 
246, 289, 290, 291, 293, 295, 327, 
368, 396 (n), 398 (n), 402, 406, 452. 

pedet and their Times, 139, 176 
n), 254 (n) 

DERE Ei. Bodh- Gayā branch of the, 


Rāslipeskūtas Of Lāta, 11, 12, 104. 
Rāshtrakūtas, origin, 17 (n). 
Rüshtramahattaras, 254 (n). 
Rāshtrapati, 245. 
Rasosittana-mandala, 106. 
Ratanasutta, 359 (n). 
Ratanpur, 87, 145. 

Rati, 313. 

Ratilalitā, 386. 

Ratirahasya, 316, 386, 389. 
Ratnaditya (Chàpa k.), 102. 
Ratnagiri, 284. 

Ratnākara, 116, 178. 
Ratnākarašānti, 272. 
Ratnapāla, 79 (n). 
Ratnaprabha (süri), 204, 208. 
Ratnapura, 175. 
Ratnasambhava, 281, 284. 
Ratnavajra, 272, 447. 
Ratnavardhana, 116. 


wo 


74, 75, 80 | Ra 


Ratra, 315. 
Ratta (Rāshtrakūta), 133 LM 135. 
Rattakandarpa (Indra Ili), 13. 

udri, 339. 


Ràvanànugraha-mürti, 306. 

Ravi (planet), i 

Ravi (writer), 1 

Ravideva, 185. 

Ravishena, 182, 

Rāwalpindi Dite, 111. 

Ray, H. e 139. 

37, 40* (n). 

y, P. C., 229 (n). 

dd ER Nath, 396 (n), 397 (n). 


nare 70. 
Raychaudhuri, it C., 42 (n). 
Re 154, 

Revà ies gs 167. 
Revakā (princess Revā), 150, 161. 
Revā (river), 1, 322. 

ALS 

Rewa, 41 (n), 8 

Rice, B. L., 164 ta J ga (n). 
Rice, E. P., (n) 

Rishabha, 182, 223, 288, 295, 328. 
Rishabhanātha, 296, 297, 298. 
Rishabhapaūchāšikā, 187. 
Rishika, 400. 

Ritasiddhi, 135. 

Riti, 190. 

Rohana, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
Rohitagiri, 54, 76. 


Rohtasgadh, 54, š 
Ross Com. Vol., a (n), 230 sates 
Rudra (Hindu pantheon), 304, , 308, 310, 


359. 
Rudra (k. of Nepal), 59. 
Rudrabhatta, 191. 
Rudrachanda, 343, 363 (n). 
Rudrāditya (minister of Muñ'a). 97 
Rudrata, 185, 190, 191. 194, 195, 213. 
Rudra-varman Il + 
Rudrayāmala, 
Rüdrens (Rudra ?), (Tomara), 106. 111. 
Huge d also Mādhavanidāna 

Nidāna, 198. 

Rubavi, 330, 337. 
Ruhmi, 52. 403. 
Rukmini, 313. 
Rüpamandana, 346. 
Rüpavidya, 340, 347. 
Ruru, 307. 
Ruvaņavaliseya, 174.. 


S 


Sabara chiefs, 137. 
Sabaraditya, 141. 

Sabaras, 212. 

Sabarasvamin, 311. 

Sābarmati Mik, 95, 96, 104. 
SŠabdānušāsana, 189 

Sabhā, 248, 405, 410 (n). 
Sabhāpati, 190. 


174. 
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Sabuktigin, 85 

Saaren A is 

Sachau, 450, 452 (n). 

Sachchasaūkhepa, 209, 210. 

Sadasiva-mirti, , 308, 309. 

Saddhammappakāsinī, 210. 

Saddhamma-ratnākara, 210. 

Saddhamma-Samgaha, 209, 230 (n). 

Saddharmonunjinia 260, 360 (n). 

Sadhakas, 259. 

Sādhanamālā, 268, 276, 278, 279, 280, 284, 
322, 360 g»: 361 (n): 

Sadhanva, 1 

Sadiya, wo, 

Sadyojata, 309. 

Saffarid dynasty, 111, 112, 125, 127. 

Sagara, 175. 

Sāgaramegha, 271. 

E eire cu 195, 

-Bri an, 301. 

Sai dah n 

Sahaja-yàna, 268, 448 

Sāhasa Bhima Vijaya—See also Gadā- 
Yuddha, 224. 

Sāhasānka (Sāhilla-varman), 121. 

eee ng (Kal m 

Sa ei achuri k.), 88. 

Sāhi (k. of Kir: 3 

Sahilla-vannan, 121. 

Sahni, Daya Ram, 113. 

Sahridaya, 192. 

Saidabad, 

Sailaputri, 342, 363 (n). 

Šailendras, 52, 273, 411, 413, 414, 422, 426, 
427, 428, 430, "431, 435, 439, 440. 

Éailodbhavas, 53, 61, '62, 73. 


Saindhavas, 24, 25, 98-100, 373. 

Saindhava-$rāvakas, 272, 273, 274. 

Saiva, 321. 

Saiva Āgamas, 322, 337. 

Saiva ascetics, 89. 

Saiva Deities, 336. 

Saiva mouse 

Saiva philosophy, 300. 

Saivāchāra, 319, 322. 

Saivagamas, 304, 

Saivas, 152, 337, 372. 

Saiva teachers, 90. 

Saivism, 256, 257, 288, 290, 291, 299-310, 
eg 323, 327, 337, 357, 359, 419, 420, 


E EE. Kāshmir, ee 337, 359. 
Saivism, Tāntrik, 417. 

Saivite Sakti, 340. 

Sajjana Upādhyāya, 208. 
Sajjana-varman, 121. 
Sakadvipi Brāhmaņas, 
epum ber nag sad hipati (Krishna 
Sākambharī, 22, 86, 103, 106, 108. 

Šakas, 178, 373. 

Sakatayana, 11, 189, 293. 

Sakāwand, 112. 

Sakra, 275. 

Sākta Tantras, 322, 337. 


Šāktas, 321, 

Saktils—See p Devi and Saktism, 261, 
262, 265, 286, 301, 302, 304, 307, 315, 
317, 319, 321, 323, 325, 327, 331, 336, 

337, 338, 339, 340, 342, 343, 344, 345, 
346-347, 360 (n). 
Saktibhadra, 179. 


Sakti-Ganapatis, 344. 

Saktikumara (Guhila k.), 96, 108, 109, 
395 (n). 

Saktis, 320. 


tism—See also $akti, 287, 288, 315, 

317, 323, 336-345. 
Saktisvamin, 182. * 
Sālambha (k. of Kāmarūpa), 60, 61, 79 


(n). 
Salanatunga, 76. 
Sālastambha (dynasty), 60, 242. 
Sālastambha (k. of Kāmarūpa), 61. 
Sālavāhana, 122. 
Salavana (Tomara), 106, 111. 
Salem, 153, 157, 163. 
Saletore, 362 (n). 
Salibhadra, 191. 
Salivahana (Guhila k.), 108. 
Sallekhanā, $ 161, 289, 291. 
Saloņāditya, 123. 
Salsette, 336. 
Salt Range, 403. 
Salva, 322. 
Salween, 419. 
Phor Ag type of dramatic composition, 
181 


Sāmah Kora Rāy, 113. 

Samāna, 212. 

Samangad Plates, 1, 18 (n) 

Sāmanta (Chāhamāna), 105. 
Sāmanta (Shāhi k.), 112, 117. 
Samanta Bhadra, A 353. 
Samantapāsādikā, 211 

Sāmantasirmha (Chāpa k.), 102. 
Samantašubha, 267. 

Sāmanta-varman (Svetaka king), 144. 


Samarāditya-kathāū—See also Samarāich= i 


cha-kathā, 207. 
Samarāgravīra, 411, 412. 
Samastabhuvanāšraya, 138. 
Sāmaveda, 435. 
Samayāchāryas, 226. 
Samayatārā, 261, 265. 
Samayins, 321. 

Samba, 331. 

Sambalur, 145, 149. 
Sambandar, 291. 
Sambhala, 

Sambhar, 395. aa 

Sambhu, 300. 

Sambhupura, ds 416, 418. 
Sambhuvardhana, 11 
Sambor, 4 

Sarngha, 04, 405. 
Sarmgītarāja, 229 (n). 
Samgràma (Pāmara), 118. 
Sarngrāmadeva (k. of Kashmir), 84, 119. 
Sarhgramagupta, 119.. 
Sarhgrāmāpīģa I, 114. 
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Sarngrāmāpīda II, 115. 

Sarngrāmarāja, (k. of Kāshmir), 120. 

Samhàra, 307. 

ncc (s, Vaishnava), 315, 316, 334, 
T. 


Samjna, 348. 

Samkarshana, 308. 

Samkhya system, 315, 323. 
Sümkhyakarika, 203. 
Samkshepasáriraka, 205. 

Samoli, 109. 

Samputa-tilaka, 267 

Samsküraprakasa, 701 (n), 392, (n), 393 


(n). 
Samskāraratnamālā, 391 (n). 
Samudra-gupta, 123. 
Samudrasüri, 209. 
Scene cl, 218. 
Sanaphulla, 3. 
Sanatkumāra Samhitā, 334. 
Sānchī, 174. 
Sānchor, 104. 
Sandayan Tiruvayan I, 163. 
Sandayan Tiruvayan TĪ, 163. 
Sandera, I 
Sandhi-nirmochana-sütra, 260, 360 (n). 
Sāndhivigrahika, 240, 245. 
Sandhya Bhasha, 215, 230 (n). 
San-fo-tsi, 413, 414, 430. 
Sangam Age, 152. 
Sang hyang Kamahāyānikam, 435. 
Sangrāmadhanafijaya, 411 
Šani, 351. 
Sanjān, 352, 353, 402. 
Sanjān plates ‘of Amoghavarsha, 7, 17 
ant 18 (n), 40 (n), 41 (n), 56 (n), 


Saniana, Bahman Kaykobād, 352. 

Sañiaya, 415, 426, 427. 

Sankalia, 332. 

Sankara (āchārva) (Bhasavat), 184, 203 
205, 257, 258, 303, 312, 327, 328, 336 
354, 356, 357, 358, 362 (n), 364 (n), 


437. 
Sankara. the Philosophy of, 357-359. 
Sanhkarabandha, 306. 
Sankarüchürya, Sri. 364 (n). 
Sahkaragana (Guhila k.), 25, 30, 109. 
v pica (Kalachuri k. of Pāhala), 


POS Oe (Kalachuri k. of Sarayu- 
para), 86, 92. 134. 

Sahkaragana IT (Kalachuri k.). 90, 91. 

Sahkaraeana II Mugdhatunga (Kalachuri 
k. of Saravupāra), 93. 

Šankaracana IIT (do), 93. 

Sahkaravarman (Kāshmir k.), 33, 111, 112, 
116, 117, 782. 185, 204. 

Sahkari Samhitā, 334. 

Sankarites. 322. ‘ 

Sankarshana, 331. 

Sānkāsya. 274, 275. 

Sankata (k. of Kashmir), 117. 

Sankha, 150. 165. 167. 

Sānkhya, 364 (n). 

Sühnkhya-Kürikà, 364 (n). 


Sahkhya-Yoga, 355, 356. 


ahal, 87, 134. 
Sanmitracharita—See also Mahāvīra- 
charita and Vardhamānacharita, 182. 
Sannāha, 426. . 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the 
Library of fhe University of Bombay, 
Descriptive Catalogue of, 229 (n). 
Santa-Bommali Charter, 143, 144. 
it, Champü, 187-188. 
Sanskrit, Drama, 177-181. 
Sanskrit, Kavya, 181-186. 
Sanskrit, Romance, 186-187. 
Sanskrit, Scientific Literature, 188-200. 
Sanskrit, Religious and Philosophical 
Literature, 201-206. 
Santāna Ganapati, 345. 
Santarakshita—See also Pandita Bodhi- 
(2). 415, 446 Dharmaéüntighosha, 270, 363 
n 


Santi, 209. 

Šāntideva, d 274, 360 (n). 

Santigarbha, 446. 

Santikaradeva b 63, 66. 

Santikaradeva II, 63. 

Santikaradeva HI, 63, 67. 

Santinatha, 296, 297, 335. 

Sünti Purāna, 224, 291. 

Santisoma, 266. 

Sàntisüri, 289. 

Sapādalaksha, 105, 289. 

Sapādalaksha Brāhmaņas. 

Saptamātrikā, 299, 329, xs Tio, 345, 347. 

Saptašatī, 338. 

Sarabhanga, 242. 

Sarabhapuriyas, 145. 

Sarabheša-mūrti, 310. 

Šāradātilaka Tantra, 333, 346, 350, 363(n). 

Saraha, 265, 267. 

Sarahapāda, 215. 

Sarangarh, 330. 

Saras, 138. 

Sarasvata-mandala, 102, 103. 

Sarasvati (goddess), 280, 286, 313, 314, 
328, 335, 337, 339, 340, 341, 343. 

Sarasvati (River), 103, 110. 

Saraswati, S. K, 363(n). 

Saravali, 199. 

Sāra-varman, 121. 

Sarayu (River), 92, 93. 

Sarayupāra, 92. 

Sarbhon (in Broach Dt.), 7. 

Sāriputraprakarana, 214. 

Sarju (River), 122. 

Sarma, Dasaratha, 41(n). 

Sarma, Ramavatara. 229. 

Sarnath, 276, 278, 286. 

Sarnath Museum, 281. 

Sarthavaha, 239. 

Sarva—See Amoghavarsha. 

Sarva (or Mārāšarva), 7, 18(n). 
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Sarva-dariana-samgraha, 362(n). 
Sarvadeva, C 
Sarvajfiadeva, 273 
jūamitra, 258, 262, 271, 361(n). 
Sarvajūātmamuni, 205, 364(n), 437. 
134, 135, 136, 137. 
Sarvalokāšraya Jinavallabha (temple of), 


vēri 8 193. 
se P, 79(n), 81(n), 215, 230(n), 


i A. N, 18(n), 56(n) 164, 
Teto), 364(n), i), isi. 


Sastri, n), 
Satünanda, 182, 1 
garumos cda. 312, 363(n). 


Sātavāhana, eee Di 


a, "356. 
ja (of Khijjinga), 74, 79. 
trubhaūja (of Khinjali), 69, 70, 80(n), 


144. 

Satrubhafija I  Gandhata (Bhañja 
dynasty), 69 

trughnad: 1 


318. 
branch of Yaduvamša), 


 (Chilukya k. ), 91, 290, 


Satyavallata, 138. 
Satya-varman t Champā), 422. 
bre ptos (son of Devendra-varman), 


Sauchachara, 263. 

Saulkika, 242. 

Saumatikas, 121. 

Saumya type of Sakti, 346. 

Sauras, 21, 321. 

Sauraseni, 212. 

Saurashtra (Kathiawad), 
102, 103, 400. 

Saurikathodaya, 183. 

Sauri Samhita, 334. 

Sautrantika, 267. 

Sauvira, 212. 

Sāvayadhamma-Dohā, 215. 

Süya-svairam-svairam-dadau, 122. 

Schiefner, A., 55 (n), 359 (n), 360 (n). 

Seelye, ew Kos 

Sejakpur, 

Seliyas t Pündyas), 159. 


36, 95, 98, 


Sembiyan Mahādevī, 155, 156. 
fembiyan Māvalivāņarāvan, 184, 180 
Sen, Chandra, 254 (n), 361 (n) 


181. 
Sena Sila egha, 168, 1 
Senas of Bengal, hi 279, 309. 
[eere 1a 


Šendan, 157. 
Senthanar, 226. À 
Setu—See also Adam's Bridge, 1 


, 442. 
Severus Sebokht, 
Sewell, R., 139, Hr m 176 (n). 
Shai hari Lokešvara, 278. 
Sha ari Mahāvidyā, 278. 
Sha CX ME 

H 

[o -Sastra, 362 (n) 


daréena-samuchchave, 292, 295. 
Sh idullah, Dr., 215. 
eae 111-114, ^um, 121, 125, 128. 
ee Shahis. » 
Skāhrāyan, 353. 


261. 


Shannavatiprakarana, 188 
Sharma, D., 40 (n), 362 (n). 
Shashthādhikrita, 241, 242. 
Shastri, H. P., 180. 
Shatchakra, 324. 
Shattrimsanmata, 202, 372. 


Siddhsikavira, 2 281 
neo 319, 320, 322. 


dh: ; $ 
Siddhasena Divākara, d 228 (n). 3 
Siddha-yogešvarī, 340, 347 x 


Shasthi, 341. 

Siddhidatri, 342, 363 (n). 

Siddhitraya, 205.. ° 
(g ta oe also Vrindamádhatt, ` 


Sigiriya—See also Simhagiri, 175, 176. 
Sijistan, 124, 125. 

Sikar, CEA 107. 

Sikārpur 

Biskpeaclehug 274, 360 (n). 


Sila 
añja Ke of Ranabhañja 
of Khinjali), 1: 
Silabhafija L 69, n. ^72, 78, 78. 
Šilābhaūja-pāti, 70 i 
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Silabhattáriká, 3, 184, 393(n). 
Silàchárya, "d 


Silagunasüri, 288 
Šilāhāras, 3, 217, 24, 353. 


hires of Thānā, 

Silamahádevi, 132, 133; 134. 
Šīlāika, 292. 

Sīlapālita, 266. 
Silappadikāram, 220. 

Silavati, 179. 

Silendrabodhi, 447. 

m 335. 

Siluka, 1! 

Simha (doa k.), 108. 
Simhadatta, 147. 

Ene EHE 'also Sigiriya, 175. 
Simhaketu, 63. 

Sirnhala (dvipa), 85, 272, 273, 714. 
Simhanāda, 

Simhanada Lokesvara, à 
Sirnhapura (Punjab), 4 

Simharāja (Cbābamāna) 106, 108, 111. 
Sirnharāja (Khaša k.), 112, 117, 119. 
Simhavarman i tg k), 103. 
Simhavishnu, 167. 

Sindan, 126, 402. 


Sindh, 17, 20, 39, 86, 98, 105, 114, 124, 125- 
8, 400, 401, 402, 404, 407, 409 (n), 449, 


452. 

Sindhu, 212, 272, 404. 

Sindhu (River), 46, 52, 109, 111, 116, 117, 
127, 401. 

Sindhurāja (Paramāra k.), 95, 96, 97, 98, 
104. 


Sindok, 429. 

Singapota, 163. 

Singh, A. N., 452 (n). 
"omini "Plates, 157, 158, 169. 


nnar, 334. 
Siar: 401, 413. 
Sirala, 338. 
Sircar, D. C., 73, 74, 79 (n), 80 (n), 81 
(n), 361 (n). 
Sirhind, 114. 
Sirihatta—See also Sylhet, 322. 
Sirkap, 312. 
Sirohi, 107, 332, 335. 
Širomaņi, 184. 
Sirpur, 145. 
Sirsa, 110, 111. 
Sirur Plates, 9, 18 (n), 57 (n). 
Sisavai Grant, ui (n). 
meet eed 189. 
Sitabhinji, 7. 
Sitala, 341. 
Situlpahuva—See also Chittalaparvata, 


113. 

Siva, 3, 8, 28, 61, 89, 106, 150, 153, 154, 
157, 183, 184, 238, 256, 257, 263, 277, 
278, 279, 281, 282, 295, 298, 300, 301, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 
310, 312, 315, 317, 319, 323, 324, 327, 
328, 329, 330, 331, 333 
M HU 5 nd 341, 


ra, 
fi, 205, 300, 
). 159. 


Sivalihga, 346, 34 

Sivamára foe Pr) 

Šivamāra II, 159, 160, "€ 164 (n). 
Sivananda, 78. 

Siva-Parvati, 337, 339. 

Sivaraja (Chāhamāna), 

Sivaraja (Kalachuri k. ig " Sarayupára), 


Šivarāja II Bhisäne (Kalachuri k. of 
Sarayupāra), 93. 

Šiva-sādākhya, 

Siva-Sakti cult, 331, 340. 

Sivasamudram, ra Rāja of, 162. 

Sivasoma, 364 (n), 437. 

Sivasütra (s), 205, 300. 

Sivasvamin, 116, xs 


Skandamātā, 342, 363 

Skanda Purana, 42 (n), 334, 369. 
Slokasaigraha, 186. 
Slokavàrttika, 203. x 


Smart, 227. 

Smaéanapati, 267. 

DUM ee 255 (n). 
Smritisamgraha, 248, 252-253, 255 (n). 


s 
sale de t 73 i 
ja, |. y 
Solankis (See under Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat). 
Solar Cult, 332-336. 
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Somadeva (Sūri), 180, 183, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 231, 237, 238, 239, 293, 294, 295. 

Somānanda, 205, 300. 

Somanāthapattana, 90, 101, 102, 332. 

Somapura(ri) (Vihāra), 49, 273, 214, 330. 

Somaskanda figures, Pallava, 328 

Somāskanda-mūrti, 304. 

Soma-varman, 122. 

Somavamša, 90, 145. 

Somavamsis of South Kosala, 62, 68, 70, 
13, 80 (n), 84, 85, 87, 98, 145-149. 

Some Historical Aspects of the Inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, 361 (n). 

Somešvara (God), 90, 91. 

Somešvara (writer), 194. 

Sonarang, 345. 

Song dynasty, 421, 443, 444, 445. 

Song to David, 221. 

Sonpur, 69, 71, 146. 

Sonpur, State, 146. " 

Sonpur C P. of Satrubhafija, 81 (n). 

Sooloobunjan, 10. 

Sopākas, 371. 

Soparā, 400, 402, 409 (n). 

Sorab tāluk (Mysore State), 16. 

Soremati (or Soremadi), 162, 163. 

South India, 256, 304, 305, 307, 308, 309, 
311, 330, 348, 373, 402, 405, 406, 407, 
410 (n), 414. 

South Indian Gods and Goddesses, 362 
(n), 363 (n). 

South Kensingion Museum, 333. 

South Kosala, 145, 146. 

Spanda, 299, 300. 

Spandakārikā, 205. 

Spanda-sarvasva, 300, 

Spandašāstra, 205. 

Sragdharā-stotra, 262, 271, 361 (n). 

Srauta-sütras, 259, 315. 

Srāvaka sects, 359 (n). 

Srāvakayānists, 359 (n). 

Sravana Beļgoļa, 161, 222, 224, 289, 291, 
29 


4, 297. 
Srāvastī, 181, 275, 296. 
Srāvastī, the Great Miracle of, 276. 
Sreni, 250. 
Sreshthis, 239. 
Sri—See also Lakshmi, 282, 313, 346, 361 


(n). 
Éri (city), 432. 
Srī-Ainginī, 345. 
Sribhagavadabhisamaya, 267. 
Sribhavana (Sarbhon in Broach Dt.), 7. 
Sribuza, 412. 
Srichakra, 321. 
Srichandra, 54. 
Sridhanyakataka—See also Amaravati, 
261 


Éridhara (Buddha Āchārya), 272. 
Sridhara (poet), 187, 199, 391 (n), 363- 


Srimàla, 96, 103. 

Sri-Màra Sri-Vallabha, 51, 157, 158, 169. 
Srīnagara, 118. 

Sringāratilaka, 191. 

Srīparvata, 263 

Srīpura, 145. 

Srīpurambiyam, 151, 152, 158, 160, 166. 
Sripurusha Muttarasa (Ganga k.), 4, 


159. 
Srirajya (another name of Sripurusha), 
15: 


Srirahgam, 311, 314. 

Sri-Saila—See also Matanga, 1, 322. 
Srishti-Khanda, 335. 

Sri-Teramva, 342. 

Srivaishnava, 311. 

Srivallabha (Muāja), 96. 

Sri-Vallabha (Rāshtrakūta Dhruva), 4, 


21. 
Sri-vallabhamadanaraja—See also Parā- 
kramapandya, 172. 
Srivatsa, 205. 
Srī-Vijaya (country), 411, 412. 
Srīvijaya (writer), 222. 
Srī Vināyaka, 341. 
Sron-tsah-gam-po, 270. 
Sruta-Devī, 335. 
Stambha (or Kambha) Raņāvaloka, 5, 6, 
133, 165, 166, 167. 
Stavas, 258. 
Stein, A., 58, 254 (n). 
Sthāņu Ravi (Chera king), 153, 164. 
Sthavira-vādins, 274. 
Sthirachakra, 280, 281. 
Stotras, 258. 
Stotrāvalī, 184. 
Strī-rājya, 115. 
Strong, 211. 
Stuart-Bridge Collection, 330. 
Studies in Parsi History, 363 (n). 
Stūpārāma, 174. 
Subandhu, 181. 
Subhadrā, 393 (n). 
Subhadrāharaņa, 179. 
Subhākara V, 63, 65. 
Subhākaradeva I, 63, 64, 66, 80 (n). 
Subhākaradeva II, 63, 66. 
Subhakaradeva III, 63. 
Subhakaradeva IV, 63. 
Subhakaragupta, 272. 
Subhamitra, 267. 
Subhankara, 298. 
Subhata, 180. 
SubhatuAga (Krishna I), 3. 
Subhatuiga (Krishna I1), 11. 
Subhikshapura, 123. 
Subhiksharājadeva, 123. 
Subrahmanya, 298, 328, 343, 348. 


(n), 394 (n). Süchimukha, 279. 
Sridhara Bhatta, 204, 205. Suchivarman (Guhila), 109. 
Srigupta, 266. Suddha-Saiva doctrine, 308. 
Sriharsha, 197. Sudhanakumara, 278 
Srikakulam (District), 139. Südraka, 181, 380. 
Srīkaņtha, 163, 359. Südraka, 223. 
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Südras, ane 369, 370, 371. Sutlej, 111, 
Sūfīism. Sutrapādā, 332. 
ram et tr, 118. Sütras, 259, 364 (n) 
Sugata, 291, 295. Suv à 
Sukharāja, 117. 


Sukhāsana-mūrti, 304. 

Sukhavarman (Kārkota dynasty), 115, 
116. 

Sukha-varman (Utpala dynasty), 119. 

Sukli, 81 (n). 

Sukra, 


351. 
Sūktimuktāvalī, 393 (n). 
Sulaimān, 32, 42 (n), 52, 56 (n), 254 (n), 
s 385, 388, 396 (n), 397 (n), 403, 


Šūlikas, 77 

Šūlkikātuša family, 77. 

Sulochana 3 Nātaka (or Vikrānta-kaura- 
va), 

Sumangala- vilāsinā, 211. 

Sumantu, 369. 

ae 402, 405, 411, 415, 422, 426, 433, 

Sumba, 284, 339. 

Sun, temple of the, 332, 351. 

Sunak, 

Sunandana, cm 


Sundara, 1 
Sundara Chala, 156, 157, 163, 247, 396 


(n). 

Sundara Parāntaka II, 156 

Sun-god, 107, 108, 121, 127, 256. 

Sünyata, 264, 265. 

Suprabhacharya, 215. 

Suprabhedagama, 304. 

Sūra, 115, 116. 

Sūra (deša), 322. 

Sutra (dynasty), 85 

Surādā, 342. 

Surānanda, (poet), 89, 179. 

Surāshtra, 42 (n), 212. 

Siirasalamani (title of Parantaka), 154. 

Süra-varman, 118. 

Süra-varman I us of Kàshmir), 118. 

Süra-varman II, 119. 

Surendrabodhi, 447. 

Suresvara—See also Mandanami$ra, 208, 
205, 358, 364 (n). 

Suresvara temple, 332. 

Surohor, 296. 

Sūrpāraka, 400. 

Sūrya, 28, 286, 312, 328, 329, 330, 332, 333, 
334, 335, 342, 344, 345, 346, 348-350, 


363 (n). 
Sūrya-Brahmā, 331. 
Sūrya-Nārāyana, 331, 334, 350, 363 (n). 
Süryaprabha, 280. 
d 

[n indes t 172. 

numnā, 324. 
Sušruta, 315, 442. 
Ru 450. 

Süta, 372. 
Sutàrà (rakā), 261, 340. 
Süta Samhità, 334. 


Suvarnadvipa, 213, 412, 413, 414, 435, 440, 


Suvarņaprabhāsa-sūtra, 260, 360 (n). 
Suvarnapura, 146. 

Suvarpa-varman, 121. 

Suyya, 116, 244. 

Svabhavatunga, 147. 

Svanāmāūka Sary 179. 
Svapnadašānana, 17 

Svarna-Ganapati, Ms 
Svasarhvedanaprākrita-šāstra, 267, 268. 
Svastyayana, 350. 
Svatantrika-madhyamika, 270. 
Svayambhü, 209, 216, ie 219. 
Svayambhūchhandas, 1 

Svayambhūdeva, 216. 
Svayambhū-Purāņa, 47. 

Sveta, 261. 

Svetaka (the Ganga House), 140, 144. 
Svetakas, 62, 80 uu 

Svetambaras, 289, 299. 

m KS ri ku also Uddiyàna, 113, 


Swine p 385. 
Syàmaládandaka, 184. 


Syāmilaka, 181. 

Sylhet—See also Sirihatta, 54, 394 (n). 
ki 

Tāda, 13 


Tādapa Ge. Chālukya k.), 13, 136. 
Tadāyuktaka, 242. 

Tagadür, 157. 

TUS 432. 

Taila IL 16, 17, 85, 90, 91, 96, 97, 103, 


161. 
Tailapa II, 290, 291. 
T'ai-tsong, 444. 

Tākeshar, 113. 

Takka ges 108, 111, 117, 369. 
Takkī, 21. 

kel: battle of, 14, 154, 155, 158, 161, 


'Talaikonda, 158. 

Talakad, 153, 162. 

Tālapa, 136. 

Talasamsphotita, 305. 

Talcher, 68, 76. 

Talcher Plate of Sivakaradeva, 66, 76 
Tālešvar, 1 

Talmul plates, 78. 

Taltali plate, 67, 80 (n). 

Tamasa, 318. 

Tamil, 219, 220, 221, 226-227, 287, 306. 
Tamil country, 291, 310, 369. 

Tamil Šaiva literature (Tamil Veda), 315. 
Tamil-Grantha, 221. 
Tamilian Vaishnavism, 311. 
Tamils, 51, 150, 156, 164. 
Tamin, 20 
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Tándavalakshanam, 

Tang dynasty, 59, 425, 443, 445. 

odi, 14, 152, 155, 157, 159, 169, 171, 
336, 396 (n), 400, 401, 408, 410 (n), 
445. 


Tantrikism (Tāntrik Religion), rt 265, 
267, 272, ae ao 343, 3 


416, 
Tāntrik each 271, 322. 


Tara, 
Tara, _Khisdiravant-See also Syama- 


Tara, Ugra, 283, 329, 343. 

Tara, Vajra, 281, 284. 

Tarala, 179. 

Tāranātha, 45, 49, 50, 55, 65, 259, 263, 266, 
267, 268, 269, 270, 272, 273, 274, 359 
(n), 360 (n), "361 (n). 

Tarapati, 241. 

Taraporewala, I.J.S., 363 (n). 

Tārārahasya, 361 (n). 

Tārā-stotras, 262. 

Tardavadi (Bijapur dist.), 16. 

Tarika, 241. 

Tarini, ý 

Tarkasastra, E 

Tāta-Bikki, 1 

T rise 137. 


Táta-Vikyana, 137. 
Tathagata, 360 (n). 
Tathágata-guhya, per] 
Tathāgatarakshita, 27 
Tathāgatas, 264. 
Tātparyaparišuddhi—See also Tattva- 
i, 204. 


t, > 
Tatpurusha, 309. 
Tattaka, 239. 
Tattvabindu, 203. 
Tattvāchārya, 208. 
Tattvakaumudī, 203. 
Tattvāloka, 193. 
Tattvārthasāra, 293. 
Tattvasarūgraha, 270, 361 (n). 
Tattvasamikshàá, 203. 
Tattvašāradī, 203. 
Tattvasuddhi—See also Tātparyapari- 


šuddhi, 204. 
Tattvavaišāradī, 229 (n). 
Tauta, Bhatta, 193, 194. 
REA M 122. 

ejahpāla, temple of, 297. 
Diac 16. 
Tekkali-Chicacole (area), 142. 
= mde of Satrubhafija, 69, 70, 72, 
n). 

Bu 

Te ti 
T Nandi-varman, 


Te 150, 158, 165. 
a tugu, 221, 222. 
elugu country, 369. 
Telugu-Cholas, 139. 
Telugus, 220. 
Tengi, 267. 
Terapur, 217. 
Te-tsong, 64. 
Tevar, Karur, 226. 
Tevar, Tirumalikai, 226. 
Tevaram, 226. 
oe Am 
ezpur, 6. n), 
Thai king 


5, 421, “431, 432. 
Thailand, 421. 
Thakkana (Shāhi k.), 113, 120. 
Thakki, 214. 
TE family, 111, 117. 
Than, 332. 


Thànà, 402. 
Thāneswar, 46, 111. 
Thaton, 331. 
Theravada, 266. 

Thomas, Dr. F. X ior nes 229 (n). 
Tibet, 4 49, 52, 54, Và, 50 0 (n), c 
210, 211, 213, 214, Ps 288. 310, 322. 

401, 408, 445-448, 452 (n). 
Tibetan Catalogue, 267- 
Tibetan Chronicles, 447. 
Tibetan Sea, 445. 

Tibetan traditions, 265. 
D e HEU Qo 186. 
pada—See mi orant 215. 
TA (Tillipā), 273. 
Tipitaka-pariyattidhara, 210. 


150, 165, 
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NDES 


Tipperah—See also Dakshiņa- Muham- 
madpur, 329, 333, 338, 394 (n) 
Tirthañkaras, 297, 298. 
Tirthesastuti—See also — Chaturviráati- 
Jinastuti and Sobhanastuti, 184. 
Tiruchirapalli (District), 152, 157, 169. 
Tiru-isaippa, . 
Tirukkajukkunram, 153, 155. 
Tirumalai, 291, 
Tirumalpuram, 166. 
Tirumurais, 226. 
Tiruneduhgalam, 152. 
Tirunelveli, 157, 169, 
Tiruppānāļvar, 226. 
Tirupparankunram, 348, 363 (n). : 
Tirupparuttikunram—See Jina-Kāūchī. 
Tiruppurambiyam, 151. 
Tiruttani, 333. 
Tiruvāchakam, 226. 
Tiruvālangādu Plates, 158, 164 (n). 
Tiruvallam (N. Arcot Dt.), 12, 154. 
Tiruvékampa-málai, 227. 
Tishyamahārāma, 174. 
Tistà (River), 61. 
Titus, M. T., 451, 452 (n). 
Tomaras, 84, 106, 110-111, 240. 
Toņdaiman rrur-tufijina-uģaiyar, 166. 
Tondamandalam, 14, 151, 152, 153, 154, 
155, 156. 
Tonkin, 413, 415, 421, 425. 
Toramāņa (Shāhi k.), 112, 117. 
Tosalī, 68. 
Totalā, 346. 
Traikūtaka-vihāra, 270, 213, 214. 
Trailokyachandra, 54, 90. 
Traipurushadeva temples, 333. 
Travancore, 157. 
Trayastrimsa heaven, 274, 215. 
Tribhandapura, 111. 
Tribhuvana (Kashmir k.), 120. 
Tribhuvanadhavala (Govinda II), 6. 
Tribhuvanagiri, 289. 
Tribhuvanakalasa, 69. 
Tribhuvana-Mahādevī I, 63, 66, 67. 
Tribhuvana-Mahādevī II, 63, 79 (n), 147. 
Tribhuvanānkuša, 133, 135. 137, 138. 
Tribhuvanapāla, 181. 
Tribhuvanarājadeva, 122. 
Tribhuvana-Svayambhü; 217. 
Trichinopoly, 328, 332. 
Trigarta, 117, 121. 
Trika system, 299, 300, 359. 
Trikālayogin Siddhāntadevamuni, 290. 
Trikalinga, 136, 146. ; 
Trikāņdašesha, 394 (n). 401, 409 (n). 
Trilihga, 149. 
Trilochanapāla (Pratīhāra k.), 38. 
309, 329, 330, 331, 333, 350, 435. 


Tripuradahana, 183. 
Tripurāntāka-mūrti, 308, 334. 
Tripurasundari, 343. 

Tripuri, 18 (n), 83, 86, 89, 91, 96, 143. 
Trisatku, 369. 

Trishā, 313. 

Trisrotà (River), 61. 

Trivikrama, 330, 331, 335. 
Trivikramabhatta, 187. 

Tuars, 110. 


267. 
Tukhāristān, 126. 
odi mee 
Tulodong, 427. 
Tumbagi TOT. 396 (n). 
Tuhga (Khaša), 120. 
Tunga (Rāshtrakūta), 53, 188. 
Tungas of Orissa, 76, 77, 78. 
Turagapati Vahali, 92. 

Turkestān, Eastern, 260, 359 (n). 
Turkestan, Tibetan Literary Texts and 
Documents concerning, 79 (n). 

Tūrkkiya-Yajvan, 138. 
Turks—See also Turushkas, 121. 
Turushkas—See also Turks, 24, 25, 86, 
111, 121, 126, 129 (n), 404. 
Turvašu, 141. 
Tushita heaven, 277. 
Twentyfour Pergannas, W. B.—See also 
Khadi-mandala, 278, 335, 336. 
rnha, 61. 


Tyāgasi 


U 
Ubhayābhisārikā, 181. 
U i, 161, 162. 


Uchchhishta-Gaņapati, 344. 
Udaipur, 96, 108, 109. 
Udaya—See also Dappula II, 168. 
Udaya (writer), 222. 
Udaya II Šilāmeghavarņa, 169. 
Udaya III, 170. 
var 
layaditya, ķ 5 
dayagiri inscription of Chandra-gupta 
146. 


193, A i 

Uddiyana—See also Kāshgarh, Swat 

vale, oum e Assam, 322. 
yotana, , . - 

Uddyotanasüri—See also Dākshiņya- 
chihna, 208. 


a, 208. 
Udepur Prašasti, 94. " 
Uditavarāha, 76, 81 (n). 


Udra, 64.. - 
Udyāna (Place), 267, 268, 269. 
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Ujjvaladatta, 179. 
Ukkal, 155. 
ge (Kalachuri k. of Sarayupāra), 
Ultimate Reality, 357, 358, 436. 

Uma, 261, 263, 265, 304, 305, 337, 343, 346. 
Umā-Mahešvara-mūrti, 304, 342, 341. 
Umayyad dynasty, 124, 125, 126. 


Uņmāi viļakkam, 306. 
Unmatta-Bhairava, 307. 
Unmattakesari, 66, 67. 
Unmattasirha, 63, 64, 65, 66, 
Unmatta-Uchchhishta variety of Gaņeša, 


348. 
Unmattāvanti, 118. 


ī, 280. 
Upakurvāņa, 365. 
Upamitibhavaprapaūchākathā, 373, 315, 
376, 379, 383, 384, 386, 389, 390, 399, 


400, 
Upānanda, 276. 


panishads, 300, 303, 320, 328, 336, 355, 


Upasad, 250. 


Upāsaka (s)—See also Yakshas, 297, 298. 


, 254 (n). 

Upendra, 331. 

Upendra (Paramāra k.), 93, 94. 
Upper Orissa, 148. 

Ur, 405, 410 (n). 

Uraiyür, 152. 

Urašā, 117. 

Ūrddhva-Gaņapati, 344, 345. 
Ur-gāvuņdas, 245. 
Uruvasa-vihāra, 274. 

Ušanas, 371. 

Ushnishavijaya, 284. 

Utkala (country), 58, 61-81, 146. 


Utpalaka, 115. 

Utpalāpīda, 115. 
Utpatti-krama-sādhana, 268. 
Uttama Chola, 155, 156, 383, 410 (n). 


Uttaramanthipari Ë 

Uttaramantri, 157, 246, 255 (n) 

Uttaramerür, 155, 248. 

Uttara Mīmārnsā, 357. 

Uttarāpatha, 50, 403. 

Uttarapurāņa, 182. 

Uttar Pradesh (U.P.), 47, 82, 83, 86, 3⁄ 
93, 296, 332. 

Uttejanā, 427. 

Uttungadeva, 427. 


v 


Vāchaspatimišra (Vāchaspati), 203, : * 
205, 363 (n), 364 (n). 3 

Vāchissara Mahāsāmi, 210. 

Vadālī, 286. 

Vadavavaktra, 313. 

Vadnagar Prašasti, 102. 

Vàgada, 94, 95, 98. 

Vāgbhata, 450. 

Vāgīsvarakīrti, 272. 

M LAM 339, 343. 

Vāhukadhavala, 24, 25, 100. 

Vahur, 151. 

Vaibhajyavādin, 267. 

Vaidumbas, 141, 143, 154, 155, 162, 163. 

Vaidya, 362 (n). 

Vaidya lineage, 373. 

Vaidyanātha (Almora), 122. 

Vaidyanātha (monastry of), 90. 

Vaidyanātha Mahādeva, 339. 

Vaigai (river), 150. 

Vaijayantī, 394 (n). 

Vaikhānasa-Smārtasūtra, 371, 383 (n) 

Vainya-gupta, 394 (n). 

Vairāgyasāra, 215. 

Vairamegha, 166. 


Vairochanabhadra. 270 

Vairochana-māvājāla-tantra, 268. 

Vaisali, 275, 276. 

Vaiseshikas, 204. 

Vaišeshikasūtra, 204. 

Vaishnava|s, 321, 337. 

Vaishnava icons, 308, 314. 

Vaishnava Samhitas, 322, 

Vaishņavāchāra, 319, 322. 

Vaishnavi, 339. 

Vaishnavi Sakti, 340. 

Vaishņavī Samhitals, 334, 337. 

Vaishnavism, 256, 257, 258, 291, 304, 310- 
314, 315, 323, 337, 357, 359, 435. 

Vaišya, 366, 400. 

Vaitaraņī, 339. 

Vaivāhika-mūrti, 305, 335. 

Vajirasthāna, 113. 

Vajjada-deva, 353. 

Vajra (mod. Wairgarh), 97. 

Vajra, 261, 265. 
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Vajra, 264. 

Vajra School, 360 (n). 

Vajrāchāryas, 265, 271, 

Vajradāman ra rā: TW chief), 38, 
43 (n), 85. 

Vajrāditya Bappiyaka, 114, 115. 

Vajraghaņta, 284. 

Vajrahasta (brother of Kāmārņava and 
son of Virasimha), 141. 

Vijrahasta (son of Raņārnava), 142. 

Vajrahasta ITI, 143. 

Vajrahasta V, 143. 

Vajrahasta-Ananta-varman, 140, 141, 
142, 144. 

Vajrahasta Aniyankabhima, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144. E 


Vajrümrita, 267. 

Vajrāūkuša, 97. 

Vajránkusi, 284. 

Vajrapāņi, 279. 

Vajrapāši, 284. 

Vajrarati, 265. 

Vajrāsana, 444. 

Vajrasattva-sadhana, 267. 

Vajrasphoti, 284. 

Vajrata (Tomara k.), 110. 

Vajrafa (Vairisimha a Paramāra), 94. 

Vajravarahi, 286, 361 (n). 

Vajrayana—See also Tantrayāna, 263, 
264, 28 7, 448. 


Vajrayogini, 286. 
Vākkūta, 184. 
poke (brother of Dharmapala), 50, 


Vakpati (Chandella k.), 8 

Vakpati I (Paramara), M 130(n), 186. 

Vakpati-Munja, See Muija. 

Vākpatirā, 

Vākpatirāja I (Chāhamāna k.), 106. 

EDS II (Muūija), 96. 

Vakrokti, 1 

Vakroktijivita, 194. 

Vakroktipanchasika, 182. 

Vakula-Mahādevī, 63, 67. 

Valabha-Kāyastha, 394(n). 

Valabhi, 213, 332, 368, 373. 

Vaļagambā—See also 
Abhaya, 174. 

Vallabha (Acharya), 359. 

Vallabha (lord of all kings), 1. 

Vallabha (Rāshtrakūta kings), 87, 89, 
137, 170. 

Vāllabha Kāyastha, 188. 

Vallabharaja (Chaulukya k.), 104. 

Vallabha-raja (Rāshtrakūta kings), 17. 

Bore (Tiruvallam in N. Arcot Dt.), 12, 
54. 


Valli, 343. 

Vāmāchāra, 319, 322. 

Vāmadeva, 309. 

Vāmana, 190, 192, 195, 196, 330, 331. 
Vāmana Purāņa, 202, 334. 
Vāmanasthalī, 101, 103. 

Vāmuka, 191. 

Vanacharas, 212. 


Vattagamaņī 


Vanai-mandala, 76. 
Vanamāla (Yuvarāja), 22% 
Vannmāla-varmān (k. of Kāmarūpa), 61. 


Vaūgāla, nu 

la, 24, 25, 45, 47, 54, 

57(n), 86, ši, teg. 400. 

Vangala—See also Vahga, Bengal, Bhah- 
gala, 53, 90, 273. 


Van Guliq, 363(n) 

b Laras" “See "Vijaya-Vaiijulvaka). 
Vanthali, 101. 

Vanuvanmadevi Īsvaramuģaiyar, 175. 
Vapyata, 44. 

Varaguna I, 150, 156. 

Varaguna Il, 151, 158, 166, 169, 410(n). 
Varāha (iconography), 330. 

Varāha (or Jaya-varāha), 21. 

Varāha (or Mahāvarāha), 101. 
Varāha temple, 329. 

Varāhagupta, 193. 

Varāhamihira, 124, 197, 331. 
Varāhamukhī, 286. 

Varāha Purāņa, 202, 367, 369, 392(n), 


Varāha Svāmī, 332. 

Varāhas of Saurya-Mandala, 101. 

Varāhavartanī (District), 142. 

Varahi, 339, 347. 

Varālī, 286. 

Varamudrā, 281. 

Vararuchi, 181, 185, 188. 

Varatuhgan, 150. 

Vardhamāna, 99, 178, I 

Vardhamāna temple, 298. 

Vardhamāna-bhukti, 54. 

„Vardhamānacharita„—See also Mahā- 
vīracharita and Sanmitracharita, 182. 

Vardhamanapura, 21, 22, 54. 

Varendra, 49. 

Varendra Research Societys Museum, 
Rājshāhi, 299. 

Varendrī (N. Bengal), 45. 

Vāriyams, 247, 248. 

Varma-setu, 411. 


328. 
Vasishtha, 74, 75, 93, 406. 
Vasishtha-Smriti, 365. 
Vaso-Boya, 135. 
Vasubandhu, 258, 264, 265, 359(n). 
Vasudeva (Chāhamāna), . 
Vāsudeva (iconography), 308, 331, 340. 
Vāsudeva (poet), 183, 184, 185. 
Vàsudeva- Vishnu, 
Vasudhārā—See also Bhümi and Prithivi, 
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Y pta, 205, 300, 362(n). 
age sc 199. 


Vatsarāja (Pratīhāra), 4, 5, 6, 19, 21-24, 

29 45, 46, 47, 55(n), 

Vātsyāvana, 381, 382, 385, 396(n), 442. 
Abhaya—See al V: 


Vedāntists, 357, 358. 
Vedas, 28, 151, 313, 315, 317, 351, 354, 356, 
380, 435, 437, 442. 


357, , , 
Vedavyāsa, n 
Vedavyāsa-Smriti, 371. 
Vedeha, 211 


egādevī, 122. 
Vi Varisa (Sultan), 105. 
Vel: lu, 57(n), 137. 
'elankar, a 229(n), 362(n). 


Vi , 164. 
Vellar, 152. 
Vellar Basin, The Early History of the, 


Veņād, 157. 
vent Dd 6, 7, 8, 9, EG 15, 31, 57(n), 


Ü ü 


Venkataramanayya, N., 139, 148. 
Venkayya, V., 164(n). 
Vessagiriya, 173. 
Vetalapanchavimsatika, 186. 
Vetravatī, 95, 212. 

Vibharatta, 269. 

Vibhāshā—See also Vibhrashta, 212, 213. 

Vibhramatunga I, 74 

Vibhramatunga Il, 74. 

Vibhrashta—See also Vibhāshā, 212, 213. 

Vicharasreni, 104. 

Vichitrasagara, 422. 

Vidagdha (an epithet of Mahendrapāla II, 
Pratīhāra k.), 43(n) 130(n). 

Vidagdha-varman, 121, 122. 

Vidarbha, 17(n), 24, 25. 

Viddhašālabhaījikā, 89, 179, 390. 

Vidhiviveka, 203. 

Vidyābhogam, 151. 

Vidyabhusana, 360(n). 

Vidyādevīs, 335. 


| Vilūānefvara, 202, 203, 248, 252, 2595 


a 
Vidyādharas, 97. 
Vidyākaraprabha, 273. 
Vidyānanda, 287, 293, 353, 363(n). 
Vidyāpati, 218. 

Vidyārājīi, 260, 261. 
Vidyārambha, 365, 391(n). 

Vid ā 151. 


Vighnas, 285. 

Vigrahapāla (Chāhamāna), 107. 
Vigrahapāla 1 (Pāla k.), 52. 
Vigraha: = pala II (Pala k.), 53, 55, 


Vigrahapāla III, 241. 

Vigraharája (nephew of Diddā), 120 

Vigraharāja I (Chāhamāna k.), 105. 

Vigraharāja II (Chāhamāna k.), 40(n), 
103, 105, 106, 130(n). 

ee II Vīsaladeva (Chāhamāna 


57(n), 


), 111. 
Vijambā (Kalachuri princess), 88. 
Vijaya (Chandella k.), 82, 83. 
Vijayā (Bhanja queen), 72. 
Vijaya (place), 426. 


yabāhu I Srisahghabodhi, 173, 
- 176(n), 210 
Vijayāditya, 


i 133, 148. 

Vijayaditya (Badapa styled as), 138. 

Veins (son of Śrīpurusha), 

Vijayaditya I (Œ. Chālukya), 192. 

162. 

(E. Chālukya k.), 8, 9, 

Vijayaditya III (Eastern Chalukya k), ` 
12, 87, 88, 134, 135, 140. 

Vijayāditya IV, 135, 136, 137. 

Vijayāditya V, 136. 

Vijayakoshtha (or Vijayaprakoshtha). 


Vijayālaya (Choļa king), 152, 405. 
Vijayanagar, 220, 222. 

Vijayanandi, 199. 

Vijayanka, 393(n). 
Vijaya-Nripatuhgavarman, 368. 
VĀNI (Pratīhāra k.), 37, 38, 40(n), 


Vijayapura, 92. 
Vijayašakti, 82. 
Vij inha, fs 
Vijaya Sri Hari-varman II, 426. 
Vijaya-Vafijulvaka, 71, 73, 148. E 
Vijayavātikā, 
Vijayawāda, 
Vijjaka, 82. 
Vijjaya (of Pānara dynasty), 137. 
Vijūānabhikshu, 


159, 


137, 290. 


377, 393 (n), 394 (n). 
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VUlaptinitreti- See also Chittamátra, , Viren m 


Vijyā a Mahldev, 144. 

Vikatanitambā, 393 (n). 

Vikkiyanna (son of cee ID, 161. 

Vikrama veers 

Vikramabahu, 1 

Vikramaditya, 135, 161, 180, 186. 

Vikramáditya (alias of Šūlki k. 
Kalaha-stambha), 77. 

Vikramaditya (another name for Vik- 
ki yanna), 161. 

Vikramaditya I Hoyo! EA also Bana- 
vidyādhara, 162, 

Vikramaditya I (Cbālukya) 1 134. 

Vikramāditya II (Bāņa), 

Vikramāditya iE (Chalukya), 2, 136. 

Vikramáditya III (Bāņa), 


Vikramāditya IV (Chalakys), 90 

Vikramapandya, 172. 

Vikramapura, 29, 

Vikramárjuna Viei an also Pampa 
Bhárata, 135, 223, 

Vikramàrka (Chāpa k. z 9, 102. 

Vikramašīla (Dharmapāla), 49, 182. 

Vikramašīla monastery (vihāra), 49, 270, 
271, 272, 273, 274, 368, 447, 448. 

Vikramorvasiya, 215. 

Vikrampur, 279, 347. 

Vikrānta-kaurava (or Sulochanā Nāta- 
ka), 179. 

Vikrānta-varman III, 423. 

Vilāsatunga Devānanda TI, 78. 

Vilàsatuhga Dhruvānanda, 78. 

Viliñam, 157. 

Village assemblies in South India, 382. 

Vimala, temple of, 

Vimala (writer), 222 

Vimalāditya, 290. 

Vimalamati, 189. 

Vimalamitra, 446. 

Vimāna, 175. 

Vīņādhara-dakshiņā-mūrti, 305. 


Vinayāditya Eyed da); 114. 

Vinayāditya (brother of Potānkuša), 142. 

Vinayāditya (son of Vijrahasta), 141. 

be e I (Pratīhāra k.), 33, 34, 
36, 37, 40, 43 (n). 

pore II (Pratīhāra k.), 37, 43 


Vināyakas, 3: 
Vineyamekādevi (wife of Kāmārņava), 


Vinaya-Pitaka, 259. 
Vindhyanripati, 130 (n). 
Vindhyas, 7, 33, 50, 82, 
Vindhyavāsinī, 343. 
Vingavalli, 133. 
Vinītadeva, 266. 
Vinītapura, 146, 147. 
Vinitatuhga, 76, 81 e 
Vinitatuhga II, 76, 
Viniyuktaka, 242. 


212. 


m3. 
Vs 318, 319. 
Vira 288. 
Virabhadra, 338, 339, 347. 
Virabhadra Ganadanda, 74, 75. 
Vīrabhadra-mūrti, 307. 
Virāchāra, 322. 
Viraháhka, 
hikina ral 
Vi 
Virajāpai, 8 
Vira temple, 8 (n). 
n 
Viramártanda, 1 
Viramgām ek 104. 
Viran, 117. 
Viranaka, 11 


Vīranārāyaņa (title of Parān: 
Vīranārāyaņapura, 311. 


VE ien (k. at Kolāhalapura), 141. 
Virātešvara temple, 337. 

Vīravāhu, 61, 79 (n). 

Virochana, 141. 


Virochana a (legend), 331. 
Virüpa, 
Virūbēkoba aufiri , 307. 

Višākhadatta, iu 178, 221 (n). 

Visakhadatta and his Mudrā-Rākshasa, 

Introduction to the study of, 227 (n). 
Ls med 227 (n). 
tnam District, 77, 135, 138. 

Visier, 26 396 (m, 


Visāvēda. 332. 
Vishamabānalīlā, 193. 
dhi, 134. 


5. 
zo 246. 
Vishayavyavahürins, 242 
Vishnu, 28, 84, 90, 91, 124, 157, 184, 223, 
236, 237, 238, 256, 277, 281, 282, 284, 
ZE D i SAE a Ba ae ae 
328, 329, i 
337, 338, 340, 341, 342, 343, 346, 349, 
350, 359, 417, 434, 439. 
Vishnu, temple of, 110, 112. 
Vishnudharmottara, 236, 237, 253 (n), 


) 
Vishnu-Krishna, 
Vishnu Panes 62, [e 
Vishnudeva Duraiarašan, 143. 
Vishøuvardhana, (Chālukya Bhima II), 
I sas (Saktivarman), 139 


Vishayas, 239, 242, 
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Vishnuvardhana (Tāla ID, 138. . 

Vishnuvardhana IV (E. Chal 
Vengi), 3, 4, 6, 8, 132. 

Vishnuvardhana V, 134, 136. 

Vishnuvardhana Hoysala, 162. 

Vishnuvarman I, 124. 

Vishnuvarman II, 124. 

Vishvaksena, 307. 

Višishtādvaita, 311. i 

Višvakarmāvatāra Sastra, 349. 

Visvamitra, 93. 

Visvanatha, 187. , 

Visvapadma, 276. 

Vi$varüpa (avatāra), 312, 313. 

Višvarūpa (Smriti commentator), 202, 
203, 231, 232, 235, 218-249, 255 (n), 
369, 371, 374, 375, 378, 387, 395 (n).- 

Višvavarman, 347. Puze 

Vitaputra, 396 (n). X 

Vitastā (River), 116. 

Vitastā valley, 117. 

Vizianagaram, 290. 

Vodda-ārādhana, 221. 

Vogel, 121. na 

Vopālita, 188. fo 

Vorlesungen über den Islam, 452 (n). 

Vrāchada, 214 

Vratas, 263. — 

Vriddha- Harita, 369, 372, 393 (n). 

Vrinda, 198. 

MON M E also — Siddhiyoga, 

Vrindāvana, 359. 

Vrishabha-làüchhana (bull crest), 141. 

Vrishavarman, 124. 

Vulur (River), 116. 

Vyādhapura, 415, 418 

Vyaghra, 451. 

Vyaghrapada, 372. 

Vyāghrešvara, 122. 

Vyākhyānamudrā, 281, 285. 

Vyākhyāna-mūrti, 305. 

Vyaktiviveka, 194, 

Vyāsa, 204, 216, 224. 

Vyāsa (Āchārya), 366 

Vyāsa (Kalachuri k. 

Vyāsabhāshya, 208. 

Vyavahārikas, 243. 

Vyomašekhara, 205. 

Vyomavatī, 205. 

Vyūha doctrine, 308, 331. 


w 


Waddell, 322, 361 (n). 

Wadhwan (Kāthiāwād) (origin of name), 
22, 101, 102. 

Wairagarh, 97, 98. 

Wandiwash, 165. 

Wani Grant of Govinda III, 41 (n). 

Watters, 359 (n). 

Wawa, 427, 428. 

Waziristān, 113. 

West Bengal, 81 (n), 85. 

Western Ghats, 402. 

Western Hill States, 47. 


k. of 


£ Sarayupāra), 93. 


Wickremasinghe, 211. 

Winternitz, 183, 185, 192, 211, 228 (n), 
“229 (n), 230 (n), 353, 360 (n). 

Women, the position of, 376-381. 

Wu-ch'a, 64. 


Y 


Yādavas, 46. 
Yadu, 46. 
Yadu. Rāshtrakūtas descended from, 17 


(n). 

Yaduvarhéa, 17 (n). 

Yajūapurusha—See also Yajūeša, 312. 

Yājūavalkya, 202, 232, 248, 249, 255 (n), 
367, 369, 375, 377, 387, 405, 406. 

Yājūavalkya-smriti, 202. 

Yajīieša—See also "Yajūapurusha, 312. 

Yajurveda, 308. 

up sss s also Upāsakas, 263, 298, 

` 341. 

Yakshas, 259, 260. 

Yakshinis—See also Šāsanadevatās,. 263, 
298, 299. 

Yakūbī, 418. 

Ya'kūb ibn Layth, 111, 112, 125. 

Ya'küb Ibn Tāriķ, 449. 

Yama, 236, 282, 308, 330, 366. 

Yamagarta, 76, 81 (n). 

Yāmala, 316. 

Yamāntakas, 263. 

Yamāntaka-siddhi, 271. 

Yamāri, 281, 282. 


"Yàmi, 339. 


Yamini, 85. 

Yamunā, 5, 13, 23, 35, 56 (n), 83, 84, 85, 
329, 340, 342, 43T. 

Yāmunāchārya 205. 

Yamuna-Ganga Doab—See Gangā-Ya- 
muna Doab. 

Yan Pu Ku Vijaya Sri, 426. 

Yasahkirti, 217. 

Yaéahpala (Pratihara k.), 43 (n). 

Ya&askara, 84, 119, 243, 214, 368, 395 (n). 

Yašastilaka and Indian Culture, 362 (n). 

Yašastilaka champū, 185, 187, 188, 229 
(n), 293, 294. 

Yagobhanja, 72. 

Yasodeva, 188. 

Yagodhara, 120, 188. 

Yašodharacharita, 182. ~ 

Yašodhara-pura, 419. 

o DU 42 (n), 83, 84, 85, 88, 89, 


5, 186. 
Yago-varman, 419, 420, 421, 437, 442. 
Yathāsukha, 69, 80 (n). 
Yava-bhümi, 411. 
Yavadvipa, 273, 418. 
Yavana, 46, 12 
Yayāti, 141. 
Yayātinagara, 147. 
Yayavara, 179. 
Yazdagird III, 352. 
Yellamanchili, 135, 138. 
Yoga, 364 (n). 

Yoga, 262, 264, 265. 
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Yogabadari, 122. 
Yogabhāshya, 204. 
Yogāchāra, 265. 
Yoga-mūrti, 305. 
Yogarahasya, 205. 
Yogarāja, 95. 
Yogarāja (Chāpa k.), 102. 
Yogaraja II (Avanivarman), 95. 
Yogāsana, 276. 
Yogasárasamgraha, 204. 
Yogasūtra, 199, 203, 204. 
Yoga system, 355. 
Yoga tantra—See also Anuttarayoga 
tantra, 263, 270, 271. 
Yogavürttika, 204 
Yogavāsishtha, 183. 
Yogavāsishthasāra, 205. 
La ont. 
ogic system, 258. 
reco 319. 
Yoginīs, 307, 341, 342. 
Yoginīsarncharyā, 267. 
Yogloka, 203. 
Yuddhamalla (father of pci 138 


Yuddhamalla II, 136, 137. 

Yudhishthira, 183. 

Yudhishthiravijaya, 183, 184, 185. 

Y -varman, 

Y: , 245. 

Yuktichintāmaņi, 188. 

Yunnan, 415, 417, 418, £5 "421, 431, 432. 


Yuvarāja I (Kalachuri k 
Yuvarāja II, 90, 91, 96, 104. 


+ « Z 
in kia (Zābai), 409 (n), 412, 413. 


Zabulistan’ 112. 125 3 
Zaid, AP, E M. ss, 385, 390, 302 


), 402, 
Zarathoshtī Abh; a (n, 
Ziārat, Muslim, 1 vise, D. 


.), 83, 88-90. 


fe: = 


! Zindiq, 451.- 


Zoroasirianism—See also the Parsis, 
Zoroastrian litera! 353. 
Zuhd, 451. paes 
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